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Art. L— and Antiquities of Hajasfhan. Jt5y Lieut. 
tJolouel James Tod. Vo|§. I. and II. 4to^L0pdon. 1830-32. 
TN all nations poets haite beei\ the fimftSi^ians. Tb$ armais 
of every race aie lost Mu the mists or g^mjthic or fabulous 
period, in which tlu? dimly«humani«afd forms of the gods, or 
men magnified by the luicertain haze to pretqr-lmman stature, 
people the long-receding ^nfl shadowy re’^hn. Even where thSt 
is not the case, wer every event, and every character, is thaowu 
a poetic and imaginative c^louring^ the fiard-chromcler never 
abandons the privilege, the attribute of his art ; and until history 
has condescended to the sober mar^i of prose, it does not restrain 
itself from the licence of fletidn,*Oi*hdsuaie the authority of truth. 
And when at length this division of labour takes plaCe, when the 
poet recedes into^his own province, and leaves th§ domain of real 
life to a colder hand, the legends of former times, under his magic 
influence, have either assumed a sacred character^ or become so 
completely, incorporated with tlie popular belief, that the earliest^ 
prose historian, who of course could more easily have dis<Migagcd 
the latent truth from its fictitious or allegoiic veil, is restrained by 
religious awe, or labours in vain to disenchant the fond and willing* 
credulity of his countrymen. Tlie mythic narrative therefore re- 
mains undisturbed ; tile reverential historian ullq^ws the gods to , 
stand at the head of the genealogical treoi; he relates, with gi’ave 
fidelity, tlie established wonders of the * olden time/ Sometimes 
(so Niebuhr would persuade us has been the case as to the 
Roman kings) the epic of the bard becomes the groundwork, or 
rather tlm act«^l substance of the national history, and letainswls 
primeval authority — to be first called in question by the •severer 
scepticism ol a more intellectual a^w/ 

Tlie native annals of India to preset one great mythic 
period ; in all their vast literature, "^hiftory, properly speaking, has 
hitherto appeared almost unknown. Among her Homers ami 
Platos no Herodotus arose, tS collect from the records of hi^r 
priesthood, or her living tradijions, a consistent and harmonious 
narrative of the rise and progress qf her various races. We arc 
left to trace the shadowy outline of her earlier fortunes in the 
in!)|rve)|^s legends of the Buranas, or the wild creationt of the 
two groai <^c poems, atl&oritieS| which beinir far more mythic 
VOL. NO. XtV? B and 
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and imaginative^ are less’ capable furnishin^cveu the? ground woik 
for a credible history of India, than Hpmer and the Cyclic poets for 
that of Greece. Nor does this cloud of £^le Biood only over 
^ the most remote and ipaccessibte r^ionsvif her antiquity; the 
same spirit haunts tlife wfeole ^urse of ter anyals : when we 
hope to be in some <^egrce disemba rassed from this intimate asso- 
ciation of things divine and human, Ho have reached the domain of 
unmingled mortal men, some fresh Avatar or incarfiation of the 
Deny breaks forth; we encounter a new race of mytho- 
logical personagesAra Cfrishna, or a Rama, or n Budh, with all 
their attendant dewi-gods. Even more substantial beings, of 
whose actual existence we scarcely doubf, — kings and founders 
of regular dynasties, — the poets theuiselves, Valmiki and Vyasa, 
the authors of the Rataayana and Mahi-bdrat, — are, as it were, 
unrSalized, and refined into creatuies of. an intermediate order 
between gods and men. Imshort, ail is, in Indian phrase, mava ; 
poetic illusion floats over the whole : if ‘ truths severe ’ do indeed 
lie hid under the allcgoricalvvcil, they are so fantastically * in 
fairy fiction drest,* that we almost despair of ever discovering 
their hidden secrets, or of obtaining the key to their vast system 
of poetical hieroglyphics. 

The only worjl which can be 'called history, in the European 
sense of the word, is the R^iji Taringini, the Annals of Cashmir; 
"'of which we have an abstract, by Mr. Horace Wilson*^, in the 
fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. Pwen this work, 
.although its chronology, at least tiaced back to a certain peiiod, 
is consistent and satisfactoiy, and its regular succession of kings 
has every appearance of historic authenticity, wanders at times 
intOj^poetic legehd ; and some of those events, which aie of the 
most striking importaSce and interest — the religious revolutions 
— assume something of an allegoric or mythological foiihii. Not- 
withstanding, however, this drawback, and although the history of 
Cashmir, for the most part, confines itself within the^ narrow 
• limits of that kingdom — though its long line of kings pass over the 
mipd, and disappear from Ihe remembrance, almost as rapidly as 
the crowned forms which the '‘^itches conjure up before the be- 
wildered eyes of Macbeth — the Tarangini is not only intrin- 

^ The eli^ctioii of this gentleman to tl:^ Sanscrit Professorship at Oxford reflects 
the highest credit on that learned body, an^s of the fairest promise to the cultiTatiou 
of oriental literature. In every branch of Hindu knowledge, in jioetry, in philology, 
in history, Mr. Wilson is equally distingqished j and among our younger Indian 
scholars, unquestionably stands pre-eminent and alone. Oxford has at once set itself 
at the head of this branch of literatuite, cultivated, as we have shown in a former 
article, with so much seal and activity in many of the foreign uiiiverbiUes. All that is 
valuable in Sanscrit antiquities will now wane, under the kolest auspices, AroiO the 
Clarendon press, instead of being brought back to ibis country fr^ Bonn, and 
Peciin, and raris, 

flicully 
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sically curious and valuable ; bflt, as it snows that hisloritai 
position was not altogether«unkiiown in India, almost warrants the ; 
* hope, that gtifl nchV treasures may yet reward the *r^search o| 
Sanscrit scholars. \ki ihis^^ sujbject, Cotenel Tod is sanguine; 
he believes thitf Europeans aiwet oul^ bn the threshold of Indign 
science ; that there arc immeiBe libraries whifch have jwcaped the 
Omars, whose Mahometan big^otry warred ijot only on the liberties, 
But on the literature of India, — royal collgcticmf, in parts o£ the 
country never entirely subdued, and ana^njjyhe religious commu- 
nities, particularly of the . I ains,* who preserv;?d their coiisciences 
unviolated, and their jternples unplun^red, |by the intolerant and 
rapacious Moslemin : — ' 

‘ Is it to be imagined, (proceeds our enthusiastic author) thalfa 
nation so highly^ cfvilized •as the Hindus, Rmongst whom the gxact 
sciences flourishes in perfection, by whom the*fine arts, architecture, 
sculpture, poetry, music, wefe not ^ly cultivated, but taught and 
defined by the nicest and most elaborate rules, were totally unac*- 
quainted with the simple art of recoiding the events of their history, 
the characters of their princes, and the acts of their reigns? Where 
such traces of mind exist, we can hardly believe that there was a want 
of competent recoHers of events, which synchronieal authorities tell 
118 were worthy of commemoration. The cities of Hastinapoor and 
ludraprest/ha; of Anhulwara and Somanat’ha, the friumplial columns 
of Delhi and (!5heetore, the shrines of Aboo and Girnar, the cave^* 
temples of Elepbanta and Ellora, are so many attestations of the same 
fact ; nor can we imagine that the age in which these works were 
erected was witliout an historian. Yet, from the Maha-bhar^, or 
great war, to Alexander’s invasion, and from that great event to the 
era of Mahmood of Ghizrii, scarcely a paragraph of pure native^ 
Hindu history (except as before stated) haj hitherto been reveaied to 
the curiosij;)%of western scholars. In the heroic history of Pirthi-raj, 
the last df the Hindu sovereigns of Delhi, written by his bard Chund, 
we find notices which authorise the inference that works similar to his 
own we^sp then extant, relating to the period between Mahmood and 
Shabudin (a.i^ 1000-1193) ; but these have disappeared.’ ^ ^ • 

Yet considering the essentially podic genius of Irtdiaii ci^za- 
tion, which is not only iiideli|)ly stamped up6n her vast and luxu- 
riant works of art, but even enters- iij^to her exact sciences, — which 
lures her astronomy into calculations of immeasurable yagas, where 
millions of ages are lavished with boundless prodigality ; which 
crowds her metaphysical philosophy wdth wild mythological im- 
personations, and attempts, aS in the Bhagaval Gita, to embody 
her pantheism in visible forms ; anfl even in the dry and barren 
province of grammar and j^hilology, can scarcely refrain from in- 
troducing a kind of mythic machinery to account for the origin and 
variations of language } • ponsidering the nnhistoric character vf 
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Brahminism, of which Colonrt Tod sec^ns perfectly aware 
(page 2^), we can scarcely indulge the hope of discovering the 
noble stem^of history, unencumbered and iifichokbd by the pa- 
rasitic growth of mythology. W gpnuin^,(iistorical records are 
found, we venture to predict, tha| 4 t will b<ramoi}g the less ima- 
ginative B^uddhist o;* Jain coinmumities most probably the less 
mythic and legendary character o^huiid and the Rajput bards, 
whose songs seem to approach so much nearer t8 the truth of 
hist&ry, is to be frlic^fOs,the foreign, the Scythian or Tartar, ori- 
gin of the race. ItTvas the poHcy, as well as the genius, of the 
more regular and pprfec^rahminism, to impregnate everything 
with fable ; religiou^'legcmKvas its vernacufarlanguage ; the wild 
symbolic form, add the mysterious. aHegory, formed a sacred 
hieratic character, in which the eventsvof the*past, and even the 
occiViTences of the present, wererecorded,— tat firijf perhaps bearing 
more distinct meaning to theiinitiated ears of the priesthood — but 
of which even to them the key was gradually lost; while, though 
accessible to the vulgar, they t^\ere read with awful reverence, and 
with no suspicion of their hidden and originally esoteric sense. 

Though severer reason warns us from this enchanted ground, 
on the active and inquisitive mind such warnings are generally 
lost. Even the grave historian is perpetually excited by the hope 
of discovering some of the leading facts in the early experience of 
^ur race within .this mythic period. In such researches it is 
obvious^ that peculiar rules of historic criticism must be adopted ; 
it requires a different process to decompose, as it were, into its 
primary elements, the poetical legend, from that with which an 
historic relation is formed on more unimaginative data ; nor 
' can^the result ‘ of the most successful inquiry claim the same 
degree of authority. Still we conceive that it would be unwise, 
and unfavourable to the progress of real knowledge, altogether to 
abandon this field, and to proscribe, in the mass, the fabulous 
legends of every nation, as containing neither trace nor Yipstige of 
^“fabt. The connexion, the common descent or afliliation, of the 
" different races of mankind, ure often indicated by the manifest re- 
lationship of their mythic traditions, as well as by that of their cus- 
toms and language ; the particular character of each tribe is shown 
in that of its fables — the getiius* of the religion reigns through- 
out the whole mythology. Even^in India, the true nature of the 
Brahmihtcal* hierarchy cannot be comprehended without the 
assistance of their golden legendy. the Puranas ; and t^ugh the 
real philosophy of the connexipn between the gpds of India, 
Greec e, and I taly, « we ,,may . add of t he /rentoiiic sagas, may 

* According to M. Abel (Melanges Askt^j vol. i. p. 1 M), the Buclhii»ts of 

and China have preserved historical works, in their monasteries. 
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not yet have been* established, it is from ims quarter ^done that* 
we can lool| for^ny li^it to be, thrown on the great general 
problem of the oigin of civilization, and the inflaence of t!^ 
remoter East on tM^religian^ the lavys/ the usages of the West, 
Even if it were possible to XpcOy through 4hese mythic or poetic 
traditions, the broader outl/ies of the great civil aftd Religious 
revolutions pf India itself, the formation of her castes, the origin 
of the perpetual struggle between Bijjhzniniam and Buddhism, 
the characteristics qf the various races which people thjp vast re- 
gion (it is perhaps yet too soon to pursue that course vvith the 
tribes of India, \\'lvch Otfried Muller, tile historian of Orcho- 
menos and of the Dorians, has followed wdlWthe separate races of 
early Greece) ; these /][ueslIons would not only be valuable to the 
enquirer into inefian anflquities, but of great importance to the 
general history of ma*n. * 

The author of the spjentlid wo^before us is a bold adventurer 
into these regions of pro4iisloric fistory ; but before we enter upon 
his speculations on these subject^ we must give otir readers some 
information concerning ColoneFFod himself, and the nature and 
design of his boak . When the progress of Britisl^iflueucc brought 
us into contact with the very remarkable races, the Rajpoots, 
who inhabit tlie north-west of Hindostan, between the course 
of the Jumna and Malwa to the east and south, and the desgrt 
which reaches to the Indus on the west, our intercoursefwith this 
gallant feudal chivalry of India was entrusted to Colonel Tod, 
Wc have high authority for the extraordinary influence which hie 
obtained over all the various tribes, and the strong personal at- 
tachment which was entertained towards him thre^ughout the pro* 
vince. Many trails of this ardent feeling are struck out inCiden- 
tally in tlie «eparale portions of the Personal Narrative, which form 
the close of each of these volumes, equally honourable to^ the 
high-spirited Rajpoots, and to the generous, frank, and con- 
ciliating denmanour of tRfe British officer. Injustice to his waj:ni;- 
hearted frienas they could not have been suppressed by Colonel 
Tod, and they are related in a manner so modest arid unaffi^eted, 
as still further to raise the clwracter of the author in the reader's 
estimation. That the impression «was deep and permanent we ^ 
learn from Bishop lieber, 

‘ All the province^of Mewar wfere, for a considerable time after the 
connexion with the British government, under the administration of 
Captain Tod, whose name appears to be held in a degree of affection 
and respect by all the upper and nuddling classes of society, highly ^ 
honourable to him#and«sufl|eient to these poor people from the 
often i*epeated charge of j^g?atitude. Here and in our subsequent 
stages, we were contini;^|y asked by the cutwals, &c,, after Todd 

Sahib, 
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Sahib, whether his health was bettir since he i^eturned fo England, 
and whether there was any chance of tlieir seeing him again i On 
bging told it was not likely, tfiey all expressed much regret, sayingt 
that the country had never known qi^iet^ll he name among them, and 
that everybody, wh&ther rich Or poorl .except thieves gyid Pindarries, 
loved him. ^He, in fact, Br. Smith tom me, loved the people Of this 
country, and understood their language^nd manners in a very unusual 
degree. He Avas on terriis of close friendship with Zallm Singh of# 
Kotah, and has left*a name there as honourable as in Oodeypoor.’ — 
lleber's Jmrnal, vol. ii.Tp. 42, 4to. Edition. 

In the costly and beautifully embellished volumes of the ^ His- 
tory of RajasPhan/ Colonel Tod has given ample evidence of his 
reciprocal love for tWs remarkable people.*. With the most enthu- 
siastic ardour, he has laboured to bestow^an European immorta- 
lity oh the glory of th^ir ^ royal races.* TUe sizc*of his quartos 
will no doubt appal the degeneratoi race of modern readers ; 
and it must be acknowledged, iiv\wever striking many of the inci- 
dents, however curious the geu^sral character of the people, the 
feuds of the mountain chieftains of the ArivuHi, and the raids 
of the borderers of Boondi and Marwar, cannot but exhaust 
the wearied and 'distracted attention. Some reasons may, how- 
ever, be suggeste(^, besides the almost national zeal of the author 
for the brethren of his adoption, to account for the hitermiuable 
lel^gth into which he has drawn out their annals. The materials 
of the work are such as could not have been collected under 
apy circumstances, except those under which Colonel Tod was 
placed; every year, at least every generation, a considerable por- 
tion would have disappeared. Since, then, few historical facts are 
flot wprthy of preservation, and it is impossible to calculate how 
fur the most minute incidents, or even the floating traditions of 
difl'erent races, may be of value to the future lmtorian''oi India, 
Colonel Tod has acted not unwisely in thus placing the annals of 
Rajast’han, however barbarous and perplexed with the vjjars and 
eonliicting politics of so many petty tribes, upon orecord, as it 
were^ among the treasures of European knowledge ; in securing 
all of ’their story which he could collect from that utter oblivion, 
into which the affairs even of some of the more distinguished 
•Asiatic monarchies have for e^er ftllen. 

Far, indeed, front ^beipg astonished at the enthusiasm of our 
gallant author, we can ourselves scarcely esca^pe some touch of 
the amabilis insania^ when we follow th^ course of his Personal 
Karrative into this region, not merely of a bold, adventurous, and 
‘ independent people, but of scenery, the grandety* of which seems 
scarcely to be surpassed in any parV^of the world; of beetling 
mountains, crowned with the most nol^lo jand picturesque castles, 

" " several 
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several of winch, in extent and magnificence, may be compared t0 * 
^ Windsor; of sunnv lakes, Tefiectin^ palaces and gardens, such as 
* we read ofin*AriosV; and^of temples, particularly 4hose of thg 
Jains, in which theri^k-hevnjbavern fanba, like those o/ Ellora 
and Elephant^ have, as it wcrf, left #omethijag®of their massy and 
mysterious character, yet hav^given place tolilmost Gfecffin free- 
dom and regularity of design, blending with a richness of detail, 
which may be said to form a kind of ilorid orieA^al Gothic. Xliese 
monuments, of which there are many b/^utiful engra^^ings in 
Colonel Tod’s work, will form a* very curious and interesting chap- 
ter in the history of iy’chitectujre. The* general character is mani- 
festly native and purely Indian, while some of the sculptures have 
a grace and humanity*, * which makes our author suspect, tlfUt 
Grecian artists,^ fj*bm th^ Bactrian kingdom of Alexander’s^suc- 
cessors, may have fouhd their way into this Region. It was in the 
midst of these extraordinary scenej|>*?hat the Colonel collected the 
materials for his book; he set th«j most learned Pundits to work 
to trace the genealogies of the triUfes, either in the sacred volumes 
or from records preserved in the temples ; he copied inscriptions 
which threw lighjt on the chronology of the pen#d ; he obtained 
the works of their older bards, particularly of thund, of whose 
national epic we shall gladly hear more, when ourkiuthor shall send 
out his promised abstract or translation of this Indian Ariosto ; ijp 
listened to the legendary songs of the last minstrels of die royal 
races ; he traced the memorable sieges of their cities around their 
walls, and pitched his tent in the Thermopylaes and Marathons of 
their great war of independence against the Moslem invader. And 
if, thus environed with all that could kindle the ^enthusiasm of a* 
geuerous and somewhat romantic mind-ir drinking the glorious 
associations •of the descendants of the sun and the moon from 
the very fountain, our author may have over-calculated the interest 
of Europeans about the earlier history of India— we cannot wonder 
that he lhoul(J be disinclined to part with any portion of l^re^ 
acquired in a manner so full of excitement and interest, and witlu* 
such intense labour ; or to surrender to utter obliviou that which, 
if not perpetuated in his collection of original records, in half a 
century might be sought, even an tlve spot, in vain. 

We shall pass rapidly over the introductory chapters— for in 
these more than Welsh genealogies of the Surya Vansa, and the 
Chandra Vansa, Mhe Children of the Sun and the Moon/ tlie 
gods Crishna and Rama appear at rather a late perioid^ But 
the original birth-place and descent of the llajpoot ^ibes is a ^ 
more curious an<f profitabI| question. We do hot quite clearly 
understand Colonel Tod^s theory on this subject t in one place he 
seems to dOrivc all clans or races from a foreign, a 

Scythiiin 
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Scythian or Tartar, origin ; in others, he •eems to limit this 
descent to some of them, thp Yadu, •the Takshak, and the Jits, , 
fir>r whom* be claims kindrea with the Getic^ribes of the classic 
writers. . Their martial* charactci^ their cJb^oms, their religion 
itself, in which l?iulhism hSs exer^Sed an immemorial influence, 
seem td'iitstlicate a l^ardier iiorthern^origin ; and we observe that 
Mr. Wilson, a high authority on such subjects, is jclisposed to 
deriw) the primiti^ lindl^nsni from the same foreign quarter. 

"J'lie qpnuexioii between the races which peopled India and the 
conterminous regions, with those' which spread over the north of 
Europe, is now established on incontrovertible evidence. The 
relationship, not nuiiely of the Persian and Greek, but of the 
whole family of Teutonic languages with 'the Sanscrit, is proved 
beycvid the severest scepticism.’^ The German philologists have 
traced this close affinily, not merely from the similarity of certain 
words, but from the more certain analogy of grammatical struc- 
ture and inflexion ; they hav^ even gone far to develope the 
various links by which the difihient modern languages are con- 
nected with the parent stem. ^ When 1 read the Gothic of Ul- 
philas,’ observe^*^ liopp, ^ 1 scarcely know whether 1 am reading 
Sanscrit or Gerinan.’ A countryman of our own, Dr. Prichard, 
in a very valuable woik recently published, ‘ On the Origin of the 
Oeltic N ations,’ has cariied the inquiry up to a nioie remote period; 
and bang well acquainted with the Celtic dialects, the only 
quarter in which the German scholars arc not in full strength, he 
has tiliown, that the same affiliation may be traced between that 
still earlier migration tow aids the north of Europe, and the primi- 
tive Indian or liido-Scytbic slock. The question of the affiliation 
of languages is foreign /o Colonel Tod's work; but he is a stre- 
nuous advocate for the identity of the Indian, or at Ijeasl these 
Indo-Scythic races, with the oiigimil tiibes of the noitli of JCu- 
rope. The general chaiacter of their religion he asserts to be the 

‘ The'religion of the martial Rajpoot, and the rites of Her, the god 
of battle, are little analogous to those of the meek Hindus, the fol- 
io w’ers of the pastoral divinity, the w'orshippers of kina, and feeders 
on fruits, herbs and water. The Rajpoot delights in bl(X)d ; his oflFer- 
irigs to the god of battle are sanguinary, blood and wine ; the cup 
(cupra) of libation is the human skull. He loves them because they 

* We cannot at present enter into the fanciful but ingenious theory of our author, 
who would deiive the Hercules of Gregce, from the Heri-cula— one stem or clan of 
his beloved llajpoots $ but we would direct his notice to a volume of Ritter, the author 
of the Krdkunde, a most extensive and valuable woik on aneb^nt geography, entitled 
‘ Dio V^orhUllo KuropUischir Volkergeschichtoj# vor Ileiodotws.* In this learned 
treative, Col. Tod will find some curious sjiecuiations bearing considerable analogy to 
his owiu ^ 
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are emblematical of tfie deity he ^^ovships : ana ne is taught to believe • 
that Har loves them, who m war is represented with the skull to 
drink the foeman's bAod ; and in peace, !s the patron of wix\p ^ind women. 
With Parbutti on his knee, hk eyes rolling from the juice of the p’fool 
and opium, su^li is tlis Bacchanalian dif ini ty of war. Is this Hinduism 
acquired on the burning plains of India ? Is it iK>t rather yifiifcct pic- 
ture of the manners of the Scaiminaviaii heroes ? The Rajpoot slays buf- 
faloes, hunts^and eats the boar and deer, and shoots ducks and wild-fowl 
(cookra) ; he worships his horse, his swor(i, and Ihe sun, and ^aftends 
more to the martial song of the ^ard, than td the litany of tfce Brali- 
min. In the martial mythology and warlike poetry of the Scandina- 
vians, a wide field ejiists for assimilatiofi, aiM a comparison of the 
poetical remains of the Asi of the East and West would alone suffice to 
suggest a common origifi/ • ^ 

Some of thje.aiialogiSs betw’ccn the R*ajj)oots and the northern 
tribes, traced by our author, ^re fanciful ; sonie common to all races 
in a like grade of civilization ; (^hers, liow^evcr, are very curious. 
The bufdai holds a station' as ijiportant in Rajpoot society as 
the bard among our Celtic anceStoi’s, the scald of the Scandina- 
viaLte, the minstrel of feudal times, or, to ascend higher, the 
aotSof of Agamemnon’s palace. Their love ok gaming and of 
strong drink (inadhava), are the common vicesfcf tierce and un- 
intellectual w'arriorsl The respect of the Rajj)oot for females 
has a dark tinge of Asiatic jealousy. ^ To a German mind,’ siy^s 
Tacitus, ^ the idea of a woman led into captivity is insupjVortable,* 
and to prevent this, the Rajpoot* raises the poniard against the 
heart th^t only beats for him, though never to survive the dire ne- 
cessity. The practice of the Suttee, or the immolation of the 
wife on the tomb of lier lord, may be traced ampiig several of ilia 
northern tribes. With the Scythians it did not assume or main- 
tain the poftip and dignity, with wdiich this triumph over human 
nature was regarded by other races both in the east and north. 
In the lofty barrow of the Scythian king, one of his concubines 
was str^ligle^, but she shared this honour with the other attendants 
of the kingly dead, the cup-bearer, the cook, the groom, thrf 
messenger, and even his horses, and other personal treasures. 
In one of the Thracian tribes, that which dwelt < above the 
Crestoniatse,’* (Colonel Tod, .wha we presume had this passage 
. in view, has misapplied the words of Herodotus, and referred 
them to the Ge^, W'ho, however, were no doubt near akin to 
the Thracians,) the sacrifice more resembled the Indian state 
and ceremony. With this race, among the numerous wives, there 
was a great strife and contention tor diis honour, as it was only^ 
the most bclovecFwho was jlain upon her husband’s tomb, the rest 
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considering it the greatest calaiAity and reproach \frhich could 
befall theytw, not to have merited that distinction. Among the 
Scandiuav^ajLis, ‘ Naniia was ^conamied in the/ same lire with the 
fiody of her husband Balder^ one of pdin’s^epm panions.’ Those 
w\io are curious ifi tracing through customs 4he affiliation of the 
difleieuV /44fi*es of mankind — more ^ubtful and precarious marks 
of kindred than language — but, united with language^ sometimes 
ainoiii\j;ing to a hjgh decree of probability — may find much to 
ainiiye, and something tO instruct, in this part of Colonel Tod’s 
volumes^* But after all, difficulttes multiply under every system. 
While Colonel Tod speaks.of the meek Hindu, Jim would scarcely 
include some of the aboriginal tribes, which, fiy his own showing, 
aiv by no means deficient in warlike energy. The mountain- 
robbgr, the Bhil, is a ^ery diflerent being from the tame and 
oppressed rice-cultivator of the plain ; ~ dnd ale we to claim 
Scythian descent for all the heroes of the Rama^ana and Muha- 
bharat ? Purely Indian, essenti^y Brahminical in their character, 
tlie gieat epics arc full of warlike adventure ; — Rama, indeed, 
makes his appearance in the Rajpoot genealogies, and the hostile 
races of Paiulu smd Kuru mingle with their legends ; but the war- 
like dynasties to\ie east of the Ganges, at least of the Jumna, aie 
they also of nortlfern origin? If the Cliatriyas, the warrior caste 
of India, derived their martial propensities from the colder and 
severer i^’gions beyond the proper boundaries of Hindustan, how 
did they fall under the sway of the Brahminical liieraroky ? 
did the dominant priesthood desqtend with them into the region of 
the Ganges conquerors of the soil, were they enslaved to its 
native, -iVith ? — Above all, if Budhism was the primitive religion 
ll«?se tribes of Scyth;a,4t must have been very diflerent from 
that milder faith which prevails to such an immense extent over 
the less warlike regions of eastern Asia. As contrasted with 
Brahmiiiism, its genius is gentle and humane. Or, in fact, is the 
Jain religion, predominant among the Rajpoot tribes, tbw fusion 
of the two systems? While this warrior* chivalry embraced with 

^ The htreugest coincidence which we erer encountered between the usages of 
remote nations, is the following : — Mr. Southey, yi the Notes to his* Tale of Paraguay/ 
has given several instances of a whimsical custom prevailing among some of the 
South American tribes, where, on cortaih interesting domestic occasions, the lady, im- 
mediately after her accouchement, is obliged to rise and perform all the laborious and 
iuein.ll offices of the household, while the husband takes her place, receives the ‘ en- 
quiues of friends’— quatfs whatever may be the substitute for'ihe * caudle cup’ — and 
goes through the whole ceremonial of recovery. The Laureate is not perhaps aware, 
that the same odd usage is mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius, as practised by a tribe 
near the Luxine — ^the Tibareni* ' 
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readiness thi darker ^nd more martial part of Brahminism ; while 
the Scythian Rajpoot bow^d before the blood-stained# altar of 
Mahadeva, Jeiit a willing ear to all tlic fiercer legends, coiigonia^ 
to his temperament, Ailtl mingled with the •traditions of his tribes 
the wild mytla^logy *of Brahminism f was it jftiy vestige of Ids 
primitive faith, which preserved the Jain ifnmaculatG-^i*rt)m the 
stain of all bloody except that shed in battle^ and kept up that 
stipcrstitious*veneration for animal life, while pjodigal of ting of 
man, which, even now, is the practical distinctive pringple of 
this numerous and powerful sett?* Finally, is the Vishnavitc 
worship of the half-gastoral, half-warlike Crishna, a still further 
modification of the two blended systems, of which, perhaps, after 
all, the hostility has been overrated ? In some of the cave lomplef, 
it is well known that the Symbols and scul|)tures of Budhisnuand 
Brahminism are*tracdd, if not in the sanlt, in successive parts 
of the same structure ; in a curious instance, in the Uindu theatre, 
by Mr. Wilson, they appear as rival, indeed, but not as lioslile 
creeds ; and in the temples and sacked places of Rajasf ban, though 
all the most splendid works of architecture are Budhist or Jain, 
yet the emblems ^f Siva and of Vishnu are by no in^ans proscribed 
with stem sectarian intolerance, but sometimes adbear in amicable 
union with the predominant creed. * 

We pass to matters, perhaps, of more interest to the gencr^ 
reader. Colonel Tod is not content with these dim aiul#ieinole 
analogies between the east and west ; — he has discovered, among 
the clans of Rajpootana, a complete feudal system, with all iu 
regular and intricate machinery, resembling, certainly in some 
parts most curiously, the state of Europe during the middle agos.^ 
With Mr. Hallam’s work in his hand, (l^e could have chosen no 
safer or more judicious guide than that great author,) he traces, 
not merely the broader parallel outline of lands held on the tenure 
of military service under the feudal systems of Rajast’han and 
Europe, ^h^ut nmny of the more minute provisions of the schei\g.*,^ 
equally obtaining in both regions — reliefs, escheats, aids, and ward-/ 
ships. At first our author hesitates, as it appears, to. assume this 
remarkable coincidence as evidence of common descent betMceii 
the noxthern tribes of Europe and his Scythian Rajpoots, But 
the love of hypothesis is too strong ; — he makes a desperate plunge, 
aud boldly announces his theory. ^ 

‘ The perfection of the feudad system in England is due to the 
Normans, who brought it from Scandinavia, whither it was probably 
conveyed b y Odin and the Sacasenm! or b y anterior migrations from 

* Komarpal, the of Aahulwora, Cf the Xaia faith, would not march his 

aniiies in tlie raiii«, the unavoifUble nacrifice of anitikal life that must have cn- 
fiued. The strict J alia does imt exeii tmintalu a lamp during that season, lest it should 
^itlraci moths to Uteir destruction,— Yob i. p. 51U« 
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Asia ; which would coincide with feichardson^s#hypothesi8, who con- 
tends that it was introduced from Tatary. Although speculative 
Reasoning forms no part of my plan, yet when ^ observe analogy on ’ 
the subject in the customs of the ancient German tribes, the Franks 
or Gothic races, I «hall vexltme to ndfe them. • Of oije thing there is 
no douHj^knowledge must have accompanied the tide of migration 
from the east ; and from higher Asia' emerged the Asi, the Catti, and 
the Cimbric Lombard, who spread the system in Scandinavia, Friec- 
land, and Italy.’ 

But^Our ingenious author must first obviate a formidable pre- 
liminary objection — the late and gradual growth of the feudal 
system, developed by no one with more adiiiirable clearness and 
spgacity than by his own chief aut)ioril;y,~ Mr. Hallani. In 
Europe it arose out of the establishingnt of the northern cou- 
quefors as lords of the, soil, upon the ruins of an earlier civilization. 
Are we to suppose that these wandering and unsettled tribes bore 
their feudal system with them, when their property in the soil, 
which they covered with their teijrts or rude huts, was more like that 
of the N orlh- American Indians in their hunting grounds, or of 
Nomad tribes scattered over their wide pastures, than the legal 
possession of seViled communities, grounded on regular partition 
of territory, or pn grant from a 'sovereign authority ? Or during 
the centuries in which they traversed the plains of Asia and the 
forests ^of Germany, was the latent principle of feudalism sus- 
pended — till favourable circumstances quickened it into life ? Did 
the Goth, as he swam the Danube or scaled the Alps to plunder 
and subdue the fair lauds of the south — in Gray’s beautiful 
language, 

* To quaff the pendant vintage as it flows’ — 
or the Norse pirate as he lauded on the shores of the^Seine or the 
brighter sands of Sicily, already anticipate the lime when he should 
hold these fair possessions according to the usage of his ancestors, 
— to whom letters were probably unknown, — by legal g*^ant, and 
.Vfth all the intricate regularity of feudal tenure ? Without going 
so far as M. Guizot, who, in his eloquent and learned ^ Lectures 
on the History of Civilization in France,’ dares to impeach the 
authority of Tacitus, and draws an elaborate comparison between 
our own Teutonic fathers, and the savage tribes of North America 
— we must admit that a complicated policy like that of European 
feudrtlism is altogether remote from the habiYs of that simpler 
and more barbarous state of society.^ The primaiy elements of 
feudalism may indeed have existed among our German ancestors 
as among those of the Indian Riypoots, — in hot they belong to 
hutnan nature, and would probably bb the spont^eous growth of 
any trills under similar circumstances* But the curious part of 

Colonel 
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Colonel Tofl’s parallel is, not thft coincidence between the general 
principles of the two systenjs, but in the minute provisions, which 
*it seems as im{)OssiMe that either racfe should have borrowed from 
the other, as that they should have been perpetuated^ bs an in-* 
heritance fron^a coimnon ancestry, thjough cenUuies of still ruder 
barbarism. The main law of feudalism, the partition of ajgQpqiier^d 
territory on the condition of military service, grows naturally out of 
the state of •the community. That which* has been won by the 
sword must be defended by the sword. The stability of their ^)os- 
sessions, as lords paramount of the subjugated territory,^ which 
is perpetually endangered by the insurrection of the conquered 
population, or by th# inroads of new hordes, demands some com- 
pact for mutual assistance and defence. Those who have con- 
quered under the*baniie^iof their hereditary chieftain bind them- 
selves to flock tt) the*8ame banner to maititain their conqiTests. 
And where nobility depends on martial prow^ess, or perhaps on 
the number of followers, the same warriors who had earned a 
larger reward in the common partition, would be more immediately 
summoned to assist. the prince with their arms or their advice; — 
they would form the national council, — they would Hold the most 
honourable offices iu the military court, 

While, then, the facts adduced by Colonel 'fod appear to us 
altogether inconclusive as evidence of the direct common origin of 
our Teutonic ancestry and the ‘ chivalry of llujpootana,^ j^licy aife 
valuable and curious as illustrating the tendency of human society 
to assume the same forms under similar circumstances. Some of 
these facts we shall briefly indicate. They rest, in some case’s, on 
the customary laws and usages of the country, or are coauu(‘rno- 
rated on stone tablets or pillars, of which several arc engraved iff 
these volumes, or on grants and other ddcurnents, of couiWof a 
later date, collected and translated by our author. 

‘ We have the books of grants to the chiefs and vassals, and also 
the grand rent-roll of the Country. These are of themselves valua])le 
documents. ®ould we but obtain those of rernotcr periods, t]}ey weiiUl 
serve as a commentary on the history of the country, as eacli* contains* 
the detail of every estate, and the stipulated service in horse and foot 
to be performed for it.’ — p, 185, 

The nobility of Ilajpootana rests on hereditary descent. 

‘ The poorest Rajpoot of this day retains all the pride of ancestry, 
often his sole inhei#tance ; he scorns to hold’ the plough, or to use his 
lance, but on horseback. In these aristocratic ideas he is sup|jorted 
bjt his reception a/nongst his superiors, and the respect paid to liim by 
his inferiors. Th^lionours and privileges, and the gradations of rank,, 
amongst the vassals of the Raiia’si house, exhibit a highly artificial and 
refined state of sfbcietv* Each of the superior rank is entitled to a 
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banker, kettle-drums, preceded by heralds and {jilver mfce^, tvith pe- 
culiar gifts and personal honours, in cQmmemoration of some exploit 
of their ancestors/ • . * 

Armnnai bearings y in the real heraldie sense of the term, of 
which neither Greece nor Rome knew anj thing, ^pear certainly 
to distinguish the shields and hampers of the feudatories of Ra- 
jast’han. Caste has for ever prevented the inferior classes of 
society from being incorporated with this haughty noblesse. Only 
those of pure blood in both lines can hold fiefs of the crown. The 
highesf^niay marry the daughter ©f a Rajpoot, whose sole posses- 
sion is a ‘ skin of land,’ (cbursa, a hide, a singular coincidence in 
expression with the west). The sovereign hibiself is not degraded 
by such alliance. Titles are granted, and even fiefs of office to 
ministers and civil servants — not Rajpoets: these, however, never 
confer hereditary rights. These official fiefs nitiy have originally 
arisen here, as in Europe, from thef* same cause — the want of a 
circulating medium to pay the public functionaries. The muntris 
(ministerialists) of Mewar prefer estates to pecuniary stipend, as 
giving more consequence in every point of view. 

* All the higher offices, as cupbearer, butler, stewards of the house- 
hold, wardrobe, Wtchen, master of the horse, all these are enumerated 
as ministerialists rat the court of Charlemagne in the dark ages of 
Europe, of whom we have the duplicates. These are what the author 
ctf the Middle Ages designates as “ improper feuds.” In Mewar the 
prince’s architect, painter, physician, hard, genealogist, heralds, and all 
the generation of fo8ter-})rothers, hold lands ; offices are hereditary in 
this patriarchal government, their services personal.’ 

The crown retained the khalisa, (the fiscal, or demesne territory,) 
^situa^ted round the capital. The older monarchs were too wise to 
alienate any part of thife, unless a few acres for a garden as a re- 
ward for some extraordinary service. The chiefs were divided into 
distinct classes : — First, thpse whose estates were from fifty thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand rupees and upwards of yearly rent. 

^ Ttiese appear in the presence only on special invitation upon fes- 
tivals and solemn occasions, and are the hereditary counsellors 
of the crown. The second class, from five thousand to fifty thou- 
sand, were always to be in attendance ; from these the military 
officers were chiefly selected. The third class held lands under 
five thousand rupees, and always attended on the sovereign’s 
person. The fourth consists of the offsets of thl? younger branches 
of the rnyal family, who had appanages assigned them. The re- 
venues of the crown arose from the khalisa, transit duties on Conl^ 

* merce, right of coining, and mines, direct taues'' under certiUn 
circumitances, offerings on confirm'ation of estates (fines ob 
renewai), and fines on composition for offences, a kind of purvey*- 
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anc€, now c^mmiUe^ for t«Ke»| Kite the ^ droit de giste ct de che*? 
vauche/ in France. The feudatories enjoyed the right of admi«- 
•nistering justice in their domains. The chabootras, or terraces of 
justice, were always established in the khalisa, or crow^n demesne.* 
It was deemed a hunliliating i|itrusion^f*they saUwithin the* bounds 
of a chief. Tlie cities and towns were governed by tJjfiir local 
magistrates. A refractory vassal was sometimes forced to do 
justice on hi^ dependant by the crown, by fhe grocess of ^ rozina,* 
which consisted in quartering a herald with*four, tdn, or twenty hT»rse 
and foot on the fief, to whom thc*chief was bound to furnislf rozina 
or rations^ In the prosperous days o( Mewar, fifteen thousand 
horse followed their prince into the field, all supported by lands 
held by grant, fiom the.chief who headed five hundred of his ovyi 
vassals, to the single horsgman. For each one thousand rupees of 
rent, two or three horsemen were furnishet}^ a knight's fee mjfy be 
averaged at two hundred afld fifty Tupees, or thirty pounds in 
England ; under William the Conqueror it w^as fixed at twenty 
pounds. The feudal chivalry of |lajast’haii claimed no limitation 
of service ; ^ at home and abroad, service shall be performed when 
demanded/ Some part of the great vassals resided at the capital, 
relieving each other, for state and shoWi Escuagii^* or amercement 
for non-attendance, was well known attd exemplified in deeds. 
Failure from disaffection, turbulence, or pride, brought a heavy 
fine — the sequestration o/ the whole or part of the cstat^ The 
feudal system of India accords with Mr. Hallam’s definition : — 

‘ The essential principle of a fief was a mutual contract of support 
and fidelity. Whatever obligations it laid upon the vassal of service 
to his lord, corresponding duties of protection were imposed by it on 
the lord towards his vassd. If the^e were transgressed on either aide^ 
the one forfeited his land, the other his seigftory or rights over it/ 

The chiefs of Marwar, in a declaration to their sovereign, utter 
this almost literally Castiliun sentence:—' If he accepts our 
services, jhen he is our prince and leader; if not, but our equal, 
and we agaift his brothers, claimants of the soil.' The^ appfai, 
of the sub-vassals of Deogurh (one of the largest fiefs in Ua-* 
jast’han) to the sovereign ag;ainst their lord, to obtain remedy 
for the infringement of their rights, is a still more remarkable 
document. In general, observes Colonel Tod, to the question 
agitated among the feudal lawyers of Europe, whether the vassal 
is bound to foilovf the standard of his lord against his sovereign, 
the Rajpoot wduld reply with* menacing ambiguity—* lie is the 
sovereign of the state, blit this is my head/ Uut the sub-vassnis 
of Deogurh clainaihe protection of the crown against their lord. 
This personage is accused 6f not respecting the ancient customs, 
df affording no protection against their eneinies> of arbitrarily 
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resuming their lands, without ca^se, for the ^urposo^of extorting 
flne$~and summoning his vassals fo;* purposes of extortion and 
seizing fheir wives and fanfilies. * When Deogurh was esta-* 
^blished; at the same lime were our allotments ; as' is his patri-* 
mony, so is oua patrimoij^y; — ouf, rights Und privileges in his 
family ^ the same as his in the family of the presence/ Such is 
the substance of a petition presented, during Colonel Tod’s resi- 
dence, to the Rana, the ruling sovereign of Mewar.^ The fine of 
rclibf on the renewal oi" a fief is strictly analogous to European 
custom. o 

‘ In Mewar it is a virtual and bona fide surrender of the fief and the 
renewal thereof. On the demise of a chief the prince immediately 
sends a party, termed the zubti (sequestrator), consisting of a civil 
officer and a few soldiejs, who take possesMon of the estate in the' 
prince’s name. The heir sends his prayer cqurt to be installed in the 
property, offering the ploper relief. Tfbis paid, the chief is invited to 
repair to the presence, when £e performs homage, and makes protes- 
tations of service and fealty ; he receives a fresh grant, and the inau- 
guration terminates by the prince'girding him with a sword, iri the old 
forms of chivalry. It is an imposing ceremony, performed in a 
full assembly of the court, and one of the few which has never been re- 
linquished. The^tfine paid, and the brand buckled to his side, a steed, 
turban, plume, ai((d dress of honour, given to the chief, the investiture 
is complete; the sequestrator returns to court, and the chief to his 
estate, ^ receive the vows and congratulations of his vassals.’ 

The amount of the fine is singularly similar to that of the west ; 
by the customary laws of France it was fixed at a year’s revenue — 
the nuzzerana or relief in Mewar is the same. In some periods 
of violence, renunciations of relief were obtained by powerful vas- 
'sals/rom weak sovereigns ; — but the alienation of fiefs, except in 
some instances for piou^.uses, is not recognised. Estates reverted 
to the crown by escheat, on the failure of heirs, or by forfeiture for 
political crimes. Aids or benevolences were ijot uncommon ; 
Magna Charta permits them to lie levied on account making 
, llib lord’s eldest son a knight, pf marrying an eldesi daughter, or 
‘redeeming the lorcj’s person from captivity. In Rajast’han a tenth 
is not unfrequently levied on the marriage of a daughter, and the 
latter is no uncomivon occasion for fhe demand. ^ The chief is fre- 
quently made prisoner in their predatory invasions, and carried off 
as a hostage for the payment of war contributions. Every thing dis- 
posable is often got rid ofon an occasion of this kind. Coeur de Lion 
would not have remained so long in the dungeons of Austria, had 
his subjects been Rajpoots.^* ' Wardship is known, and, ad iii 
Eumpei ^ a frequent source of tyrannical ahfi^se. The moidier 
is t^sidered the most pfoper guardian for her son. 

The feupal incident of marriage alone fi« stonily rejected b^ 
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delicacy or tfie orieq^al jealousy^ about their women, common to 
every Rajpoot tribe» These beneficial grants or fiefs were, as 
T!])olonel Tod bfelieves, first moveable* then perpetual/* and then^ 
hereditary. Such Gibbon, following Montesquieu, supposes to 
have been the jyogresl of feuaal tenure* in prifhce. But some^ 
parts of the territory of Uajast’lian were held by an allodiuHenure 
called Bhoomia, (from bhoom, land.) These tenants were the 
descendants of the most ancient clans — 

‘ As they ceased to be of sufficient imporfance to visit the cqprt on 
the new and continually extending ramifications (of the sachae or 
clans), they took to the plough. But while they disdained not to de- 
rive a subsistence from labouring as husbandmen, they never aban- 
doned their arms ; and • tbe Bboomia, amid the crags of the Alpine^ 
Arivulli, where he pastures Jiis cattle or cultivates his fields, preserves 
the erect mien and proud spirit of his ancestoi^with more tractabiTlty 
and less arrogance and folly, than his more courtly but now widely 
separated brethren, who often make a jest of his industrious but less 
refined qualifications. Some of these yet possess entire villages, which 
are subject to the payment of a small^uit-rent ; they also constitute a 
local militia, to be called in by the governor of the district, but for 
which service they gre entitled to rations or paiti. These, the allodial 
tenantry of our feudal system, form a considerable brfdy in many dis- 
tricts, armed with match-lock, sword, and shield.* * 

As in Europe, Indian feudalism embraces and connects togethei;, 
by the mutual relation of lordship and vassalage, the highest and 
the lowest ; and forms, as it were, the whole society into one 
compact system. We shall close this part of our subject with ' 
auollier extract, descriptive of its descending operation through 
the subordinate chieftain on the whole body of fiis tenants and - 
retainers. ^ 

‘ The court* and the household economy *of a great chieftain is a 
miniature representative of the sovereign ; tlie same officers, from the 
purdhan * or minister, to the cup-bearer {panairie), as well as the 
same domealic arrangements!* He must have bis sheesh mahl (inirrog, 
apartments), his^ari mahl (gardens on the terrace within the palace), ^ 
and his mindur (private temple of worship), like his prince. He enters 
tlie durri-sala, or carpet-hall, the minstrel preceding him, rehearsing 
the praises of his family ; pid h*e takes his seat on his throne, while 
the assembled retainers, marshalled in lines on the right and left, 
simultaneously exclaim, “ Health to our Chief ! *’ which salutation he 
returns by bowing to#ll as he passes them. When he is seated, at a 
given, signal they all follow the gxample, and shield rattles 
shield as they wedge into their places. ,We have neither the hlfis nor 

I ^ 

^18 purdhan sometifties acted the part of the / Maire du the early 

Freueh higtory-r-the miuister of a feeWe prince assuming the siitiwatial autherriiy 
of royalty, while the attachment of ihe iiaj|ioot to the laws ol leghhnate succession 
would not permit open usurpation oi the tmone. 
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individual oaths of fidelity administered. Itiiis sufficient, when a 
chief suicceeds to his patrimony, that «hi8 an (oath of allegiance) is 
^ proclaimed, within his^em or boundary. Allegiance is as hereditarj^ 
as the land. “ I am your child, my head and swprd are yours, my 
service is at your command^.*' It is^a rare thfag for a Rajpoot to be- 
tray hia-T’hacoor, while the instances of self-devotion for him are in- 
numerable ; many will be seen interspersed in these papers. Base 
desertion, to their honour be it said, is little known, avcl known only 
to*De execrated. " ' FidcRy to the chief is the climax of all virtues. 
The Rajpoot is taught from his, infancy, in the song of the bard, 
to regard it as the source of honour here and happiness hereafter. 
The poet Chund abounds with episodes on tjjie duty and beauty of 
fidelity; nor does it require a very fervid imagination to picture 
*the afections which such a life is calculated to promote, when the 
chkf is possessed of the qualities to cali them •forth. At the chase 
his vassals attend hinf,v.m the* covert of the 'forest, the ground their 
social board, they eat their repast together, from the venison or wild 
boar furnished by the sport of the day ; nor is tlie cup neglected. They 
are familiarly admitted at all tiijies to his presence, and accompany 
him to the court of their mutual sovereign. In short they are in- 
separable.* 

Our author aubjoius in a note — 

‘ I rather deffcribe what they were than what they are^ Conten-^ 
tions and poverty have weakened their sympathies anil affections ; but 
Yne m:nd of philanthropy must hope that they will again become what 
they have been.’ 

.It is too late, w^e conceive, even in India, for the feudal state of 
society to renew its youth ; may we not rather express a hope as 
benevolent, and we trust more likely to be fulfilled, that while the 
gaUant Rajpoots retain the nobler qualities of barbarism, the high 
sense of honour, loyalty, and independence, they may acquire some 
of the milder virtues of a more advanced state of civilization ? But 
it is time to enter upon the history of this singular people. 

Bajpootana is farmed by several independent state§, from the 
'Tkindrjed stock of the thirty-six royal races. ColonU Tod has com- 
piled, from his various native authorities, in successive lines, the 
annals of Mewar, Marwar, Bikener, Jessuliner, Amber, Boondi, 
and Kotah : of these, the chronicle of Mewar, in the first volume, 
is incomparably the most animated and interesting. We shall but 
briefly touch on the earlier annals of this state, and hasten to the 
more glorious period of their history, when* this gaUant people 
contended for tlieir independence ; and though their cities were 
sacked, and their plains made desolate, maintained the wild free- 
dom of their hilb against the great Ms^hogietan conquerors / of 
India. The original Rajpoot tribes canie^ according to Colonel 
Tod, from the north-east. Kenekse% the founder ^ their rule, 
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flourished A.ft. 144* ^About 5£4* the whole region was overrun 
by invaders from the north-west, perh^s the race of Abiqjites, or 
White Huns (Mr a Parthian conquest in the sixth cenUiry is out , 
of the question). Bajabhipoora, the capital, was laid waste, and 
one scion of t^e royai race alone, Beppa I{a\ful, escaped the, 
exterminating sword. Bappa Rawul, who expelled a native Mori 
prince from Chcetore, the future capital of the Ranas of Me war, 
and the centre*of their government, in 72B^ is, iiv/act, the founder 
of the royal house of Mewar. But we ‘are not yet on th^^firm 
ground of history ; the life of Bappa Rawul is deeply tinged with a 
mythic character; in some parts it becomes.almost a religious legend. 
The Crescent had already gleamed on the waters of the Indus and 
Ganges, Even as early, as the caliphate of Omar, the Maho-* 
metan arms approached Uindostan. Buf * it was not till (lie 
reign of Walid, a. ft. 70^ to 71o, that any ^Ui^cessful invasion took 
place ; he not only finally conquered Sinde and the adjoining 
continent of India, but rendered tributary all that part of India on 
this side the Ganges.’ ‘ What an exSIted idea,’ pursues our autlior, 

^ must we not form of the energy and rapidity of such .conquests, 
when we find the arms of Islam at once on thc^ Ganges and 
the Ebro, and two* regal dynasties simultaneously cut oft' — that of 
Roderic, the last of the Goths of Andalusia, and Oahir Despati, 
in the valley of the Indus !’ It is certainly curious that the eternal 
and hereditary foes, against which the Indian as well as the Shrill 
lian chivalry signalized itself, should have been the Saracens. 
It was in the confusion and wreck which followed this invasion, 
that the heir of the ancient monaichs of Mewar, the adventurous 
Bappa Rawul, founded the throne of the Gcllote piinccs in 
Clieetore. The native annals relate a second irruption of the 
Mahometans ip the reign, of Khoman, tlieAiirth in descent from 
Bappa Rawul, a.d. 813 to 833, in which the bard makes his so- 
vereign, at the head it should seem of a powerful confederacy 
of the Indian princes, * successfully defend the crimson standard 
Mewar, treat w*flh contempt the demand for tribute, and a/ter a ' 
violent assault, in which the barbarian is driven back, follow and 
discomfit him in the plain, carrying back the hostile leader, 
Mahmood, captive.’ Almost a total blank of two centuries 
ensues, during which the formidable Mahometan kingdom of the 
Ghaznevides was established in ^Ehorassan, and began to threaten 
the independence of^he divided and hostile native states between 
the Ganges and the Indus. The* reign of Samarsi, a/o. 1150, is 
immortalized in the epic of the poet*Chund, an universal history 
!!^f the period in which he wrote:— , 

* lit the sixty-rdne books (says Col. Tod), comprising one hundred 
thoiiaand stimzas, relating to»the exploits of Pirthl Raj, every noble 
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family of Rajast’han will find some record of J;heir ancestors. It is 
accordij^ly treasured amongst the arehives of each race having any 
pretension^ to the name of Rajpoot. From this he carf trace his martiai 
^ forefathers, who “ drank of the wave of battle '' in the passes of Kirman, 
when ‘‘ the cloudcof war rolled from riiraachil to the plains of Hindus- 
'fhan.*' The wars of Pirthi Raj, his alliances, his numerous and powerful 
tributaries, tlieir abodes and pedigrees, make the works of Chund inva- 
luable as historic and geographical memoranda, besideScbeirig treasures 
in' mythology, nxanners,, and the annals of the mind. To read this 
poet .veil is a sure road t.o honour; and my own Gooru was allowed, 
even by the professional bards, to excel therein. As he read, I 
rapidly translated about thirty thousand stanzas. P'amiliar with the 
dialects in which it is written, I had fancied that I seized occasionally 
^ the poet^s spirit ; but it were presumption to suppose that I embodied 
all^his brilliancy, or fully comprehended the depth of his allusions. 
But 1 knew for whom ;J|;ie wrote. The most fannliar of his images 
and sentiments I hoard daily from the mouths of those around me, the 
descendants of the men w^hose deeds he rehearses. I was enabled 
thus to seize his meaning, wher^ one more skilled in poetic lore might 
have failed, and to make my prosaic version of some value.’ 

In these days, when epic poems and Oriental literature are 
equally appalling to the rapid and compendious taste of the gene- 
rality of reader's, we dare scarcely promise that the Indian Ariosto 
will even ^ fit audience find though few.^ We can only pledge 
v.ar o.wn insatiate interest in the characteristic national poetry of 
all countries, to receive with avidity whatever portion of his thirty 
. thousand stanzas our indefatigable author may think fit to present 
to the public. Perhaps before long it may be as impossible to 
retrieve the bard himself, as those whose deeds he sung, from total 
o|;>livion. 

As it is our object Ip give some notion of the gallant and heroic 
resistance offered by the Rajpoot princes for many centuries, to 
the Mahometan conqueror, it will perhaps be well to fix our 
attention on some central point, the fate of which, as jt fell before 
the invader, and rose again in its native freedom, may show the 
vicissitudes of discomfiture and victory, of ignominy and glory, 
which at one instant drove the Rajpoot princes fugitives to the 
solitary caves of the Arivulli mountains, — the next reinstated them 
in triumph and defiance on their ancestral thrones. For this pur- 
pose, we shall select Cheetore, the capital of Mewar,a city which 
has been exposed to as many memorable sieyes, and has been de- 
fended by as obstinate and persevering valour as any whose names 
are more distinguished in the annals of the w^est. At the fatal 
time, when the Mahometan sovereigns of (Jhizni extended their 
conquests in Hindostan, Samarsi, the sovereign of Cheetore, left 
his capital to unite his forces with ll^ose of Pirthi Raj, the Tnar 
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sovereign of Delhi. •This monarch stood at the head of the gretit 
JLndian confedciracy, who were united# by their common interests 
and by lies of marriage, though some of them, in theit jealousy, • 

stood aloof from the combat « . . 

• * ♦ * 

‘ Samarsi the bard represents as the Ulyssel of the host : brave* 

cool, and skilful in fight ; prudent, wise, and eloquent in council ; 
pious and decerous on all occasions; beloved* by his own chiefs, and 
reverenced by the vassals of the Chohan. In the *Kne of march, mo 
augur or bard could better explain Jthe omens, none in the field better 
dress the squadrons for battle, none guide liis steed, or use his lance 
witli more address. IJis tent is the priitcipal resort of the leaders 
after the march, or in the intervals of battle, who were delighted by 

his eloquence, or instructed by his knowledge On the last of^ 

three days’ desperate fighting, Samarsi was sUin, together with his ^on 
Calian, and thirteen thousand of his housej^-ki troops and most re- 
nowned chieftains. His beloveS Pirtha,' on hearing the fatal issue, 
lier husband slain, her brother captive, the heroes of Delhi and Chee» 
tore “ asleep on the banks of the Ci|ggar, in the wave of the steel, 
joined her lord through the flame, nor waited the advance of the Tatar 
king, when Delhi was taken by storm, and the last stay of the Chohans, 
Prince Raiiisi, met death in the assault.’ * 

Of the great native monarchies, three fell at once in this Maho- 
metan invasion : that of Delhi, of Kanooj, and of Anhulwara. 
Some of the royal race of Kanooj founded, m another distiigji^ itlwf 
Kajpoot state of Marwar, the second of those whose annals are 
traced by Colonel Tod, and assumed the name of Rahtores of that . 
province. Mewar alone stood erect amid the storm ; and Cheetorc 
preserved, though hereafter for a darker fate, its unviolated in- 
dependence. Another century passed, and the infant Kana, J^a- * 
kurnsi, was seated on the throne of his anfestors, under the pro- 
tectorate of his uncle J3heemsi, when Alla-o-diii, the Pathan 
emperor, moved his countless hosts against Mewar. He came 
not for the. a?ere pride of conqiie.st, or the lust of plunder, — but 
as'Agramant b'lfore Albracca, ^ to win the fairest of her sexj^/ 
Angelica.’ 

‘ The Angelica ofXheetore was the wife of the Protector Bheemsi, 
the cause of unnumbered woes to the Sesodias, Her name was Pud- 
mani, a title bestowed only on the superlatively fair, and transmitted 
with renown to posterity by tradition and the song of the bard. Her 
beauty, 'ticcomplislimwits, exaltation, and destruction, with other inci- 
dental circumstances, constitute th^ subject of one of the most popular 
traditions of Rajwarra. The Hindu bgrd recognizes tlie fair, in pre- 
ference to fame or conquest, as the motive for the attack of Alla-o- din, 
who limited his demand to th^ possession of Pudmani ; though this 
was after a long and fruitless siege. At length he restricted his de- 
sire to a mere sight of her 4ktraordinary beauty, and acceded to the 
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proposal of beholding her through the mediunfof mirrors* Relying 
oil the fiiith of the Rajpoot, . he entered Cheetore* slightly guarded^ 
cfuad having gratified his wish, returned. The Rajpoot^ unwilling to 
be outdone in confidence, accompapied the Ijing to the foot of the 
fortress, amidst many complimentary excuse’s from Ks guest at the 
trouble he thus occasioned. . It was for this that Alla .risked his own 
safety, relying on the superior faith of the 'Hindu. Here he had an 
an\bush ; Bheemsi was made prisoner, hurried awa/ to the Tatar 
camp, and his liberty made dependent on the surrender of Pudmani, 

‘ Despair reigned in Cheetore when this fatal event was known ; and 
it \yas debated whether Pudmani should be* resigned as a ransom for 
their defender. Of this she was informed, and*expressed her acquies- 
,i;ence. Having provided wherewithal^ to secure her from dishonour^ 
she communed with two chiefs of her own clan, her uncle .Gorah, 
and his nephew, Badul, who devised a scheme ^Qr the liberation of 
the prince, without h?i^arding her i^ife or fame. Intimation was 
despatched to Alla, that on the day he withdrew from his trenches, 
the fair Pudmani would be sent, but in a manner befitting her 
own and his high station, su'trounded by her females and hand- 
maids ; not. only those who would accompany her to Ifelhi, but many 
others who deiiired to'^iay her this mark of reverence. Strict 
commands were to be issued to prevent curiosity from violating the 
sanctity of female decorum and privacy. No less than seven hundred 
covered litters proceeded to the royal candp. In each was placed one 
i/i. tl::^ bravest of the defenders of Cheetore, borne by six armed sol- 
diers disguised as litter-porters. They reached the camp. The royal 
. tents were enclosed with kanats (walls of cloth) ; the litters were 
deposited, and half an liour was granted for a parting interview be- 
tween the Hindu prince and his bride. They then placed their prince 
' in^a litter, and returned with him, while the greater number (the sup- 
polied damsels) remain'jd to accompany the fair to Delhi. But Alla 
had no intention to permit Bheemsi's return, and was becoming jealous 
of the long interview he enjoyed, when, instead of the prince and 
Pudmani, the devoted band issued from the litters : but Alla was too 
..well guarded. Pursuit was ordered, while these^JOveroi the retreat, 
' till they perished to a man, A fleet horse was in reserve for Bheemsi, 
on which he was placed, and in safety ascended the fort, at whose 
outer gate the host of Alla was encountered. The choicest of the 
heroes of Cheetorq. met the assault With Gorali and Badul at their 
head, animated by the noblest sentiments, the deliverance of their 
chief, and the honour of their queen, they devoted themselves to de- 
struction, and few were the survivors of this slaiughter of the flower of 
Mewar. For ja^time Alla was defeated in his object and jiie havoc 
they had made in his ranks, Joined to the dread of their deteripined 
resistance, obliged him to desist from the enterprise* 

* Mention has already been made ^f the adjuration by the $ih of 
the sack of Cheetore.** Of these sacks they enumerate ikreemd a 
half Tills is the half ; for though the £ity was not stormei, the beat 
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brayestVere ci^ off. It isMescribed with great animation in ^ 
b Khonutn Rdsa. Badul was bat a stripling of twelve, but the * 
_lajpoot expects wonders from this edrly tige^ He escape^, though 
wounded, and a dialogue ensues between him. and his unde’s wi<bf 
who desires him to relate ho# her lord condac|ed himself ere she 
joins him. T/le stripling replies, “ H8 was the reaper of the hatvoit 
of battle : I followed his steps as the humble gleaner of his sword* 
On the gory j^ed of honour he spread a carpet*of the slain ; a barbarian 
prince his pillow, he laid him down and sleeps surfpunded by the Joe.*' 
Again she said, ‘ Tell me, Badul, how did my love (peekr) bcdtave ? 

** Oh, mother ! how further descflbe his deeds, when he left no foe to 
dread or admire him ? She smiled farewell to the boy, and adding, 

“ My lord will chide*my delay/* flame. 

* Alla-a*din having recniited his strength, returned to his objecl, 
Cheetore. The annals st^ite this to have*been in A.n. 12^0, but 
Ferishta gives a (fete tflirteen years later. They had not yet recobred 
the loss of so many faliant ^en who hdff sacrificed themselves for 
their prince's safety, and Alla carried on his attacks more closely, and 
at length obtained the hill at the southern point, where he entrenched 
himselh They still pretend to poiSt out jhiiS trenches ; but so many 
have been formed by subsequent attacks, that we caimot credit the 
assertion. The poet has found in the dls^trous issue of this siege 
admirable materials for his song. He represents the Rana,^ after an 
arduous day, stretched or? his pallet, and during a night of watchful 
anxiety, pondering on the means by which he might preserve from 
the general destruction one at least of his twelve sons ; wheseVtOlce 
broke on his solitudeK^xclaiming, “ Mpi hhooka ho,*' (I am hdwgfy), 
and raising his eyes, he saw by the dim glare of the cheragh (lanip), 
advancing between the granite columns, the majestic form of the 
guardian goddess of Cheetore.* Not satiated," exclaimed the Rana, 
“ though eight thousand of my kin were late a sacrifice to thee.*' ‘*•1 
must have regaf victims ; and if twelve ifbo wear the diademoleed 
not for Cheetore, the land will pass from the line/* This said, she 
vanished. 

‘ On the mom he convened a council of his chiefs, to whom he re* 
vealed tlS^ vfeioii of the night, which they treated as the dream a 
disordere/l fancy* He commanded their attendance at midnight, wli^ 
again the form appeared, and repeated the terms on which alone she 
would remain amongst them. Though thousands of barbarians strew 
the earth, what are they to me? On each day enthrone a prince. 
Let the kirnia (the parasol), the'chehtra (the red umbrella), and the* 
chamra (the flowing tail of the wild ox, set in a gold handle) prot 
claim his soverei^ty, and for three days let his decrees be stipreoje ; 
on the fourth let him meet the foe and his fate^ Tlien only may 1 

remain." • 

— — \ — 

* At Ms terns to ifave been the Eaoa who was under tufddage tbt former siege*' 
fifteen years before, and had now twelve tons abif to bltt aMii feriidita't later date 
vdU alone wnre the whole histoty* 
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‘ Whether we have merely the fiction of the joet, orVliether the 
scene was got up to animate the spirit of.resistance, matters but little 
—it is ccwisi stent with the betief of the tribe ; and that the goddess 
^ouid openly manifest h^r wish to retain as her tiara the* battlements 
of Cheetore, on ccjnditions . so congenial to the warlike and super- 
stitious Rajpoot, was a gage i-feadiiy taUenup, and fully Answering the 
end. A generous contention arose among the brave brothers who 
should be the first victim. to avert the denunciation. Ur, si urged his 
priopty of birth ; h,e w^as ^proclaimed, the umbrella waved over his 
head, and on the fourth day he surrendered his short-lived honours 
and his life. Ajeysi, the next in birth, demanded to follow, but he was 
the favourite son of his father, and at his request he consented to let 
his brothers precede him. Eleven had fallen in turn, and but one 
vjptim remained to the salvation of the city, .when the Rana, calling 
his chiefs around him, said, “ Now J devqjte myself for Cheetore.** 
But another awful sacrifice was to precede thishct of self-devotion, in 
that horrible rite, the Jbfjur, ‘W’here the females are immolated to 
preserve them from ' pollution or captivity. The funeral pyre was 
lighted within the “ great subterranean retreat,” in chambers imper- 
vious to the light of day ; and the defenders of Cheetore beheld in pro- 
cession the queens, their own wives and daughters, to the number of 
several thousands. The fair Pudmani closed the throng, which was 
augmented by whatever of female beauty or youth could be tainted by 
Tatar lust. They were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening 
closed upon them, leaving them to find security from dishonour in the 
de^Ct*2:i&g element. A contest now arose between the Rana and his 
surviving son ; but the father prevailed, and Ajeysi, in obedience to 
his commands, with a small band, passed through the enemy’s lines, 
and reached Kail warra in safety. The Rana, satisfied that his line 
was not extinct, now prepared to follo\v his brave sons ; and calling 
oi^qund him his devoted clans, for whom life had no longer any charms, 
they^hrew open the portais, and descended to the plain, and, with a 
reckless despair, carried death or met it in the crowded ranks of Alla. 
The Tatar conqueror took possession of an inanimate capital, strewed 
with brave defenders, the smoke yet issuing from the recesses where 
lay, consumed the once fair object of his desire ; and sin^t tffis devoted 
day the aavern has been sacred ; no eye has penetrated its gloom, and 
superstition has placed as its guardian a huge ser*pent, whose venomous 
breath extinguishes tlie light which might guide intruders to “ the 
place of sacrifice.**^ 

Ill the inaccessible fortress of Pftil warra, the surviving son of 
the Rana of Me war maintained his proud independence. He 
M as succeeded by his nephew Hamir, the son.oPhis elder brother 
Ursi, M'ho waged a w ar of sixty-fouf years against the Tatar con- 
queror, He at length made himself master of Cheetore by a 
'stratagem ; Mahmood, the successor of Alla-o-cKii, marched with 
all his forces against the rebel Kajpdot, sufi'ered a total defeat, 
and an imprisonment of three months in Cheetore. Over the walls 
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of the capital the st%ndard of the sun again waved, without stoop- 
ing before a foreign invaderf for two penturies. ^ 

* The succession of the native princes of Mewar was aa regular a^ 
is usual in eastern sovereignties, where polygamy, the fertile source 
of domestic dissension and erime, ainis broth^' against brothei;. 
Koonibho, perhaps the i^ost magniliicent of the kings of Mewar, 
by whom many of her proud castles were Uuilt and fortified, after 
a reign of netir fifty years, fell by the han^s of kis own son. 
reign of Ooda the assassin is left a blank in the annals, ^ por is 
Ooda known by any name than Hatiaro, L e. the murderer/ To 
maintain his ill-gotten power, he endeavoured to form an alliance 
by marriage with the*Mahometan prince of Delhi — he offered him 
his daughter. ‘ He had scarcely quitted the divan, on taking leaver 
of the king, when a fl^asU of lightning struck the Hatiaro to^the 
earth, whence believer arose.' 

Raemul succeeded, a. d. T474 ; Kis reign was darkened by a 
deadly feud between his sons, Sanga, afterwards the most glorious 
of the kings of Mewar, and Piiflii Raj, the Roland of his age. 
VVe have room only for one characteristic incident coucerning this 
hero of the Indian bard of chivalry. It will remind the reader 
of a striking passage in the Lady of the Lake, though the Fitz- 
james and Roderic Dhu of the Rajpoot legend carry their courtesy 
in the midst of their death-feud to a more extraordinary height. 
The uncle of Pirthi Raj, Soorajmul, had been the chief foifreift^ 
of the civil strife. The nephew had rescued his father, the Rana, 
ill the perilous battle, had attacked and dangerously wounded -his* 
uncle, and the fraternal armies encamped for the night, to renew 
the next morning the exterminating conflict. In the midst of the, 
enemy’s camp — 

‘ Pirthi Raj visited his uncle, whom he found m a small tent reclining 
on a pallet, having just had,** the barber’' (tide) to sew up his wounds. 
He rose and met his nephew with the customary respect, as if nothing 
unusual ha^ecurred ; but the exertion caused some of the wounds 
to open afresB? when the following dialogue ensued; Pirthi^Raj^ . 
“ Well, uncle, how are your wounds ? ” Soorajmul — ** Quite healed, * 
my child, since I have the pleasure of seeing you.” Pirthi Raj — 

** But, uncle, I have not yet seed the Dewanji (the Rana, his father) ; 

I first ran to see you, and I airii yery hungry ; have you anything to 
eat ? ” Dinner was soon served, airo the extraordinaiy pair sat down 
and ** ate of the sai^ platter,” nor did Pirtlii Raj hesitate to eat the 
“ pan ” presented on his taking leave. Pirthi liaj^^^ You and I 
will end our battle in the rooming, uncle." Sootajmul — “ Very well, 
child, come early.” The battle %vas reubwed ; but though both tliat 
day and in the coufte of the war the uncle and nephei;^ frequently 
encountered each other, neitffer fell; and, at length, Pirthi Raj, 
having forced the enemy ’8%amp, the uncle demanded a parley ; and 
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calling on the prince to stop the* combat, he ccontinudfl*^*^ If I am 
killed, it matters not ; my children are^ Rajpoots, they will run the 
country if you are slain, what will become of Cheetore? My* 
Icace wUl be blackened, and my name everlastingly reprobated.” The 
sword was sheathed, and the nephew^and uncle embraced : the latter 
asked the former, “ 'What \Wre you about, uncle, when I came ? ** 

Only talking nonsense, child, after dinnfer.” “ But with me over 
your head, uncle, as a foe, how could you be so negligent ? ” “ What 
coi/id I do ? you hud left ftie no resource, and I must have some place 
to resi my head.” * 

During the reign of Sanga, the elder brother of Pii thi Raj, 

^ who w as the kiillus (the*ball or urn) on the pinnacle of the glory 
^f Mew'ar/ took place that last invasion of the Mahometans from 
the north, fatal to ahT^ost all the tfirone*s of the native princes : 
the*’great Moghul Empire was founded by Baber. Yet though 
Sanga fell in battle against the Swltan of Delhi, Mevvar still 
maintained its independence ; the second sack of Cheetore was 
from another quarter, and had almost been prevented by Hemayoon 
the son and successor of Baber, who had entered into a singular 
alliance with the native prince. Buhadoor, the sultan of Guzerat, 
suddenly invested Cheetore. The ruling liana, Jiikramajeet, was 
unpopular, suffered defeat, and retreated to the mountains ; but 
the Rajpoots rallied from all parts to pour their blood in defence 
oi^Qjeetore ; Cheetore could only be defended by royalty ; the 
infant son of Sanga was crowned, and then despatched for safety 
to the faithful prince of Boondi. 

‘ The garrison put on their saffron robes, while materials for the 
johur were preparing. There was little time for the pyre. The 
•^bravest had fallen in defending the breacji, now completely exposed. 
Combustibles were quid(dy Ji®ap®d up in reservoirs and magazines 
excavated in the rock, uiider which gunpowder was strewed. Ktirna- 
vati, mother of the prince and sister to the gallant Arjoon Hara, led 
the procession of willing victims to their doom, and thirteen thousand 
females were thus swept at once from the record of Ijf^; The gates 
^ Vere thrown open, and the Deola chief (the son Of SSorajmul) at the 
head of the survivors, with a blind and impotent despair, rushed on his 

But though the princess Kurnavati did not escape the immo- 
lating flames, she had secured ydn avenger of her own death, a 
protector for her son. The Sultan Hemayoon, the son of Baber, 
had received the ^ Rakhi ’ from the Rajpoot^’princess. Colonel 
Tod must explain to us this singular usage of Indian knightly gal- 
lantry. ‘ 

‘ Tl^ festival pf the bracelet (Rakhi) is in^;^pring» and whatwer 
its origin, it is one of the few where an intercourse of gallantry of 
the m^st delkate nature Is established b^W’een the fair sex and the 
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dtv^liers of Rajast’h^tt. Thcmgli the bracelet may be sent by maldeua, 

^ it is only on occasions of ui^ent necefsity or danger. T^e Rajpoot 
dame bestows with the Rakhi the title of adopted brothei^; and whil^ 
its acceptance secures to her aJJ the protection of a “ caiealiere set- 
vente/* scandgj itself never suggests anj other tie i!b his devotion. IJe 
may hazard his life in ^er cause, and yet neVer receive a smile in 
reward, for he cannot even see the fair object who, as brother of her 
adoption, ha^ constituted him her defender. But, there is a charm in 
the mystery of such connexion, never endangered hf close observation ; 
and the loyal to the fair may well attach a value to the puT)lic re- 
cognition of being the Rakhi-bund Bae,the “ bracelet-bound brother 
of a princess. The intrinsic value of sucli pledge is never looked to ; 
nor is it requisite it should be costly, though it varies with the means 
and rank of the donor, ahd may be of flock silk and spangles, or gotS 
chains and gems^* The acceptance of the pledge, and its return, 4s by 
the katckli or corset, of simple silk or ^in, or gold brocade and 
pearls. In shape or application there is nothing similar in Europe ; 
and as defending the most delicate nart of the structure of the fair, it 
is peculiarly appropriate as an eml|[em of devotion. A whole province 
has often accompanied the katchli ; and the monarch of, India was so 
pleased with this courteous delicacy in the customs of Rajast*han, on 
receiving the bracelet of the Princess Kurnavati, which invested him 
with the title of her brother, and uncle, and protector to her infant, 
Oody Sing, that he pledged bimself to her service, “ even if the de- 
inaud were the castle of Rinthumbor.** ' 

The Mahometan nobly redeemed bis pledge; be drove tlie 
spoiler from the smoking ruins of Cbeetore, and re-invested the 
native sovereign with his hereditary dignity. 

But it was in no friendly shape, nor bound by chivalrous ties of 
gallantry, that in the next reign, the so^ of Uemayoon, the 
Akber, appeared before the fated Ci>eeUre« The all-cotiquering 
sultan canx^ to subdue~to lay waste. Our readers may accuse us 
of having selected passages too closely reseiObling each other, and 
may be somewhat weary of the repetition of the same acts, however 
heroic ; same immolations, however inspired by the noblest 
patriotism. But this appears to us the only way of fauly illus-* 
trating the character of tbk people. Their capital had no pecu- 
liar religious sanctity/ tbcfugh superstition had connected its 
fall with the extinction of ih| royal line ; it was loyalty rather, 
than fanaticism which inducerfuie liajpoot chiefs to man the breach 
with such deier^ned resolution ; nor was it the last strong bold of 
a race, driven like the lion tc^its lair, 'and reduced to the altertia- 
ttve ofisubmitting^to the conqueror or of perishing under the ruins 
of the sole remaigjng fortress. Many a more impregnable castle- 
bung on the ridges of th% Aravulli, but Cbeetore was the proud 
seat of the national glo^jy — the hereditary capital of the free sove- 
reigns of Mewar; and thus at intervals 6t centuries we see the 
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chieftains of the race, however in some cases having thrown oft* all 
subordination to the Rana, mid acting in their o\v|i territories as » 
^ndependem sovereigns, still thronging to lay dow7i their lives in 
defence of the royal city of their ancestors, 
r But the ihroneVf JMewa* was filled by a degenerate descendant 
of the race of Bappa Rawiil. Oody Sing, the son of Sanga, and 
of the heroic Kurnavatr, who w^as bound by the mystic tie of the 
brtvrelet to the intperial &ther of Akber, fled from his beleaguered 
capit-J, and there was no royal blood to appease the implacable 
guaidiau Cybele of Cheetore. We shall not, however^ pursue at 
length the history of its third, its last fall — spffice it to say, that 
the chiefs put on *the saffron robe,’ devoting themselves to death ; 
Ihe johur was performed, in which ^ nine queens, five princesses, 
their daughters, with two infant sons, alid the families of all the 
chieftains not at their ^r\states peris|ied either in the flames or at 
the assault.’ 

‘ Their divinity had indeed desertgd them: for it was on Aditvvar, the 
day of the sun, he shed for the las^ time a ray of glory on Cheetore. 
The rock of their strength was despoiled ; the temples, the palaces 
dilapidated; and to complete her humiliation and his triumph, Akber 
bereft her of all the symbols of regality ; the nakaras (grand kettle- 
drums, about eight or ten feet in diameter), whose reverberations pro- 
claimed for miles around the entrance and exit of her princes ; the 
ctftnWfc-bras from the shrine of the “ great mother,” who girt Bappa 
Rawul with the sword with which he conquered Cheetore ; and in 
mockery of her misery, her portals to adorn his projected capital 
Akberabad.’ 

But a Pelayo remained in the mountain-holds of the Arivulli. 
P« 4 {ap still maintained his wild liberty, and defied the greatest of 
the Mahometan empercfrs in the height of his power. To com- 
memorate the desolation of Cheetore, which the barcfic historian 
represents as 

‘ a widow despoiled of the ornaments of her loveliness, i^tap inter- 
, dftted to himself and his successors every article of lifxury or pomp, 
tintil the insignia of her glory should be redeemed. The gold and 
silver dishes were laid aside fov the pateras of leaves ; their beds 
henceforth of straw, and their beards left untouched. But in order 
more distinctly to mark their fallen fortune and stirhulate to its reco- 
very, he commanded that the martial nakara, which always sounded 
in the of battle or processions, should follow the rear. This 
last sign of the depression of Mewar still survives ; the beard is yet 
untouched by the i?h ears ; and even - m the subterfuge by which the 
patriot king’s behest is set a8ide,*We have a tribute to his memory ; for 
tboogh his descendant eats off gold and silver, hntt sleeps upon a bed, 
he J4a0€^ leaves beneafE one and strhw under the other.' 

Ate readier poeW or liisforv ? ift as it seems, the latter, 
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^riental refil life ^as a resenfblance to the animation and pic-, 
iiresque effect of poetry, U’hicli the most romantic annals of the 
test can rarely display. ^ Had OoJy Sing never beej^,^such was 
ne exclamation of Pertap, ^ or none intervened betwmi him an3 
ianga Rana,poToork should ever haje given laws to Kajast’haij/ 
From his new capital, Komulmer, the R^pdot chieftain desolated 
the now conquered plains of Mewar. They >Vere not permitted 
to bear their golden harvests for the stranger. With a stern 
policy he allured the bold and adventurous, an8 drove the tunid 
and reluctant natives within the •mountains. The whole luxuriant 
district was ^ without a lamp.’ A sheplterd who had been tempted 
into the rich, but •forbidden pastures, subject to the foe, was 
killed and hung up iji tenorem. The other chieftains of Raji*. 
pootana, those of. Ambqj* and Marwar, submitted to hold jlieir 
dominions in alUigiance to the conqueror. Akber, as wise and 
conciliatory as he was foriffidable andT victorious, formed con- 
nexions by marriage between his own family and the Rajpoot 
chieftains ; and on the broad bjsis of religious liberty attempted 
to consolidate the discordant elements of his vast dominions into 
one harmonious sy stem. But from these alliances /he descendants 
of the royal races, who still adhered to the Rana, shrunk as from the 
basest containiiiation of their blood. Prince Umra, his son, gave 
inexpiable offence to the Raja of Amber, by refusing ‘ to eat with 
a Rajpoot who had given lus sister to a Toork, and probe&ly ate 
with him.’ We cannot follow the gallant Pertap in his resistance 
to the whole forces of Delhi; battle ’after battle was lost against 
overwhelming numbers, fortress after fortress fell — the heir of 
Bappa Rawul was at last reduced not to surrender, but to make 
his submission to Akber, by actual starvation. " The wild cat 
away the last meal which remained tfi^his wife and children. 

^ He cursed the name of royalty, if only to be enjoyed on such 
conditions, and he demanded of Akber a mitigation of his hard- 
ships.’ But the indignant verses of a troubadour chieftain, in 
whose liearilJj Akber communicated the joyful tidings of ^^ertaj^s, 
submission — and who, though himself bowed to the yoke of the 
conqueror, could not endure the thought of the Rana’s degrada- 
tion — not only rekindled ^tht fainting courage of Peitaj), but 
rallied his dispirited followers around bis standard. The outcast at 
length succeeded in reconquering a creat part' of his hereditary 
dominion.^, and eaen wasted sonap of the adjacent territory, Per- 
tap died yet in the prime of Jife, with the ruling passion stiong 
in his heart. < Wliat afflicted his ijoul that it would not tleparl in 
peace?’ inquired Jiis faithful follower. ‘It lingered for some • 
consolatory pledge that his opuntry should not be abandoned to tte 
Toork/ It was in the greatest danger, for bis son J^mra bad almost 
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, been beguiled by the nobler desigft of remodeying the feudal insti* 
tutions of his country in peace, and by the more effeminate desire 
of enjoyirSg; repose, in the marble palaces, and by rtie side of the 
sunny la^s, which were now the undisputed possession of the 
jjrinces or Mewaf. He hesitated whether he should accept the 
imperial firman. Bilt the martial chivalry of his father rose up in 
their indignation: one of them dashed Mhe slave of the carpet* 
(a brass ornament) through a magnificent European mirror, which 
adorned the royaf chamber ; they hurried the reluctant prince to 
horse. The contagion of their enthusiasm passed into the soul of 
the prince, he entreated their forgiveness for his hour of weakness, 
and from that day the son of Pertap trod in the daring and anibi* 
Mouh steps of his father* Even Cheeiore fell into his bands. At 
length, however, the Moguls prevailed ; ^he son of Shah Jehanjtr 
obtained the submission of Mewar, but ndi that of Umra, who, 
unable to resist, could nof brook the shame of personal submission. 
He abdicated his now dependant throne, and retired into his 
palace, from which his lifeless remains alone departed. 

But we cannot follow the house of Mewar in their subsequent 
struggles Sot independence, their attachment to the noble Shah 
Jehan, and the revengeful tyranny of his usurping brother, Arung- 
zeb. Even against that remorseless and irresistible oppressor, the 
refractory Rajpoots made head. Colonel Tod has a strange story 
of *; Rajpoot princess refusing the hand of the mighty Mogul. 

^ Is the swan to be the mate of the stork ? a Rajpootni, pure in 
blood, to be the wife of a ifionkey-faced barbarian ? * She threw 
herself on the protection of the Raiia, who took up arms in her 
defence, it is more certain that, in the nobler cause of resistance 
?c ilie oppressive jezega, or capitation-tax, the tribe of Mewar 
won at least one splendid victory. 

But we descend at once nearly to our own times, to select a 
singular incident of but recent date, which, in some respects, 
illustrative of the Rajpoot character, is a melancholv .gyidence of 
^ dependent and inglorious state to which the RSma of Mewar 
*has fallen. The internal feuds of the Rajpoots, and, the rising 
power of the Mahrattas, who by force and intrigue gained 
a fatal predominance in Rajast’hati,, and, at a Jater period, it 
shottid seem, the inordinate use of opiiifti, loosened the ties of the 
feudal confederacy, and wrought an unfavourable change in the 
bold and toartial character of t|ie sovereign arid his vassals. At 
the beginning of the present century the Rana Bheem seems, 
either from weakness of character or the necessity of his situation, 

• to have pursued a fluctuating and indecisive policy towards the 
two rival chieftains, Scindia the Mahratta, and Holkaf:*^ He 
bppressed in turns by both, till the progress of the British arms 
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united thes^ deadly enemies irf a formidable league. At 
time, two of what wSre onc^ tlie subordinate, at least the inferior, 
•chieftains of Marwar and Jeipoor, ^contested the han^ of the 
liana^s daughter, and a fierce war for this blameless Helen 
arrayed the Rajpoot tribes fi|ainst e4ch othes, Thd^ imbecile 
Raua allowed* himself to be persuadefl by a tnenacing ruffian and 
a venal minister, that the only way to make an end of the strife, 
to save his daiighter from a hated connexion, and his own palace 
from insult and spoliation, was to put to«deatb the innocent catlse 
of the contest. ^ ^ 

‘ Kislina Komari Bae (the virgin princess Kishna) was in her 
sixteenth year : her modier was of the Chawura race, the ancient 
kings of Arjhulvvara. Sprung, from the noblest blood of Hind, she 
added beauty of fac.e an^person to an engaging demeanour, and was 
justly proclaimed the flower of Rajast’han." .... The fiat pasfed, 
that Kishna Komari should die# But the <fced was left for women to 
accomplish, the hand of man refused it. ... . Maharaja Dowlat Sing, 
descended Your generations ago frqpi one common ancestor with the 
Rana, w^as first sounded “ to save th^honour of Oodipo^r but, horror- 
struclc, he exclaimed, “ Accursed be the tongue that oommands it. 
Dust on my allegiance, if thus to be preserved ! • The Maharaja 
Jowandas, a natural brother, was then called upon ; the dire necessity 
was explained, and it was urged, that no common hand could be armed 
, for the purpose. He accepted the poniard, but when in youthful love- 
liness Kishna appeared before him, the dagger fell from his hand, and 
he returned, more wretched than the victim. Tlie fetal purpose thus 
revealed, the shrieks of the frantic mother reverberated through ,tha 
palace, as she implored mercy, or execrated the murderers of her 
child, who alone was resigned to her fate^ But death was arrested, 
not averted. To use the" phrase of the narrator, she W'as excuse^ 
I the steel, the cup was prepared,*' and preparid by female hands. As 
j the messenger presented it in the mm& of her father, she bowed and 
[ drank it, sending up a prayer for his life and prosperity. The raving 
, mother, poured imprecations on his he|d, while the lovely victim, who 
shed not a t ^. 4 ;^thus endeavoured to console her. Why afflict your- 
; self, my mother, at this shortening of the sorrows of life 1 I fsar ndt, 
i to die. Am I not your daughter ? Why should I fear death ? We 
are marked out for sacrifice from our birth ; we scarcely enter the 
\yorld, but to be sent out again ; let me thank my father that I have 
lived so long." Thus she^ convened till nauseating draught 
refused to assimilate with her blood. Again the bitter potion was, 
prepared. She drained it off, and |gain it was rejected ; but, as if to 
try the extreme of human fortitude, a third was administered; aad^ for 
the third time, nature refused to ai^L^he horrid purpose. It seemed 
as if the fabled chargj, which guarded the life of the of her 

race, was inherited by the virgjp Kishna^ But the jblo^ounds, the 
Pat’haitaudAiit, were im^ptieiit till their yictim’was at rest; and 
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cruelty, as if gathering strength fr6m defeat, made another and a fatal 
attempt. A powerful opiate was presented, ttfe kasoombo draught. 
She receij^^ed it with a smile, \vished the scene over, aai drank }t. The* 
« desires of "^barbarity were accomplished, — “she slept'' a sleep from 
which sh0» never \yoke. • • 

« ‘ The wretched moi;her did not lon§ survive her cMld ; nature was 
exhausted in the ravings of despair ; she refused food ; and her 
remains, in a few days, followed those of her daughter to the funeral 

pyre- ; * 

‘ Even the ferocious Khan, when- the instrument of his infamy, 
Ajit, reported the issue, received hhn with contempt, and spurned him 
from his presence, tauntingly asking “ if this were the boasted Rajpoot 
valour/’ But the wily traitor had to encounter language far more 
^bitter from his political adversary, whcgn he ^detested. Sangram Suk- 
tawut reached the capital only four days aftei* the, catastrophe — a man 
in 'every respect the reverse of Ajit ; audaciously brave, he neither 
feared the frown of his S(5vereign, not* the sword of his enemy. With- 
out introduction, he rushed into the presence, where he found seated 
the traitor Ajit. “ Oli, dastard 1 >yho hast thrown dust on the Seesodia 
race, whose blqpd, which has flowvd in purity through a hundred ages, 
has now beea defiled I this sin will check its course for ever ; a blot 
so foul iri oui^ annals, that no Seesodia will ever again hold up his 
head ! a sin to which no punishment were equal. iBut the end of our 
race is approaching ! the line of Bappa Rawul is at an end ! Heaven 
has ordained this, a fignal of our destruction." The Rana hid his 
face with his hands, when turning to Ajit, he exclaimed, “ Thou stain 
on the Seesodia race ! thou impure of Rajpoot blood ! dust be on thy 
' Jie^d, as tliou hast covered us all with shame. May you die oliildless, 
and your name die with you 1 Why this indecent haste ? Had the 
Pat’han stormed the city ? Had he attempted to violate the sanctity of 
Rawula? And though he had, could you not die as Rajpoots, like 
your ancestors ? Was it thus they gained a name ? Was it thus our 
race became renowned — thus they opposed the might of kings ? Have 
you forgotten the Sakas of Cheetore ? But whom do I address—not 
Rajpoots ? Had the honour of your females been endangered, had you 
j^acrificed them all, and rushed sword in hand on J^spienemy, your 
flame would have lived, and the Almighty would have secured the seed 
of Bappa Rawul. But to owe preservation to this unhallowed deed ! 
you did not even wait the threatened danger. Fear seems to have 
deprived you of every faculty, or you 'might have spared the blood of 
Sreejee ; apd if you did not scorn to owe your safety to deception, 
might havi substituted some less noble victim. But the end of our 
race approaches,*' * , , 

This dastardly speech of the Jtana himself was the most sad 
and certain omen that the glpry of the royal house of Mewar w^s 
on its lee^. What greater proof, fliat the sense of honour, 
the living principle of the feudal moBarchy was extinct, and that it 
had sunk to the ordinary state of m ^effete oriental despotism, 
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than the meanness vvilli which the descendant of Sanga, of Pirlla 
Raj, and of Pertip thus tllr€^v upon liis villainous mimjler the 
whole guilt ai\d ignoniiny of this horrid crime ? Asa fath^i he had 
wanted the feeling, as a sovereigi^the courage, to refuse to sanction 
the murder of Jais own daughter; and^ven ngw^is remorse and’ 
indignation vented itself in undignified reproaches on his own ser- 
vant, and insinuations ^thatiiis enemies might have been cheated 
out of their victim.’ • % • 

With this mournful indication of decrepitude and decay ,^ve 
close the brilliant annals of Mewaf. For those of the rival states, 
which fill the second volume of Colonel Tod's work, we have 
left ourselves scanty space : — but, in fact, their . interest is very 
* inferior; they have much jnorefof the general character of oriental 
history, in which, likt th/ battle-pieces of Bourgognone, the whc4e 
is full of life, vigofir, and aniiyaiion; buUthe leading figures do 
not stand out boldly and in distinct relief; they produce a kind of 
stirring and tumultuous excitement while w^e look upon them, but 
leave no defined or permanent impression upon the m^Bmory. Nei- 
ther is the general feudal system by any means so perfectly deve- 
loped, nor are the individual characters so distiifctly marked 
as those of the race* of Bappa Rawul. No one of their cities, 
however picturesque in situation, and famous in the story of 
its separate tribe, can boast, like Cheetore^;! that it has thrice 
rivalled, both in the obstinacy of defence, and m the stern spirit 
of self-immolation, the N umantia of the west. Of these princi- 
palities, the most distinguished came into the field at a later anti 
less romantic period : llie Rah tores of Mar war obtained their 
noblest glories in their resistance to Arungzebe ; and the birth, 
the life, the death of their hero Ajit, related by Colonel Toa 
almost entirely in the language of the poetic chroniclers, might 
w ell nigh peril the pre-eminence in daring enterprise and romantic 
interest which we have claimed for the race of Mewar. For Ajit, 
fifty-eight performed the and immolated themselves 

on the funeral pyre. We must give one short specimen of^the*^ 
style of these native annalists. The queens had performed the 
preparatory ceremonial, when Nathoo, the Nazir, thus addressed 
them t — 

‘ “This is no amusement ; the sandal wood you now anoint with is 
cool; but will your r^olution abide, when you remove it with the 
flames of Agni ? When this scorches your tender frames, your hearts 
may fail, and the desire to recede Vill disgrace your Lord’s memory. 
Reflect, and remain where you are. Yofi have lives, like Indrani (the 
queen of Heaven), nu^d in softness, amid flowers and |jferfumes; 
the winds of Heaven never offen^d you, far less the of fire.' “ 
But to all Ms arguments the 3 Vre|Hied, “ The world we will abandon, ^ 
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but never our lord. The drum sounded ; the funeral train 

moved on ; all invoked the n^ime of Heri. Charity was dispersed like 
^ falling iVn ; while the countenances of the queens *were radiant as 
the sun. From Heaven, Umia (Dourga) looked down j in recompense 
^of such devotionf she promised they should enjoy the jociety of Ajit in 
each successive traftsmigration. As the smoke, emitted from the 
house of flame, ascended to the sky, tho, assembled multitudes shouted 
Khaman ! Khaman ! well done ! well done I” The^pile flamed like 
a* volcano ; the faithful 'queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do 
the? celestials in the lake of Mansurwar. The gods above exclaimed 
“ Dhun, Dhun Ajit! who maintained the faith, and overwhelmed the 
Asuras. Savitri, Gori, Sarasvati, and Gomli, ^united in doing honour 
to these faithful queens.** Forty-five years, three months, and twenty- 
two days, was the space of Ajit’s existencei when he went to inhabit 
Amrapura, an immortal abode.’ . i 'i ‘ 

We shudder at the inhuman fanaticism of thfs tremendous holo- 
caust; yet in how high-wrought a state of moral energy must that 
nation have been, in which such a scene could lake place amid 
the general admiration, and become a spirit-stirring tlieme to the 
popular song of the bard ! Tliat energy, though not extinct, is at 
present greatly modified and relaxed by lime, and by that secret 
principle of change, which is ever at work in Ae most apparently 
fixed and durable forms of society. In India as in Europe, the 
^ days of chivalry ’ Are well nigh over. The virtues as well as the 
darker points of the Rajpoot character were those of barbarism ; 
—the martial heroism, the high sense of honour, the delicacy to 
females, the untameablc independence, the attachment to their 
tribe and to their country, the self-devoting loyalty, as well as the 
ferocity inseparable from a state of constant warfare, the turbu- 
*l^nce, the haughtiness of birth, the tendency to a darker and more 
inhuman form of religion than that mystic theism^ of the Jains, 
which seems to have been established among them from the 
earliest period. Will they, then, in the silent progress of society, 
lose only the nobler and better qualities of the q^-riier state, and 
‘liink'nnto the moral and even physical decrepitude which seems to 
have been the inevitable lot of so many of the most glorious and 
powerful of the oriental races? Qn this question we presume not 
to deliver our oracle ; much, according to Colonel Tod, depend? 
upon tbn policy adopted by thA great predominant power of nioderr 
India-^the Merchant Princes of England. Nor is itvthe least 
serious part of the responsibility, inseparable from the extent 
and prosperity of our eastern enijpire, that the moral fate of a peo- 
ple, who have so much of the material of a great and noble nation 
should, depend upon the principles whith mky regulate our inter- 
course with the native races. 

We cannot, however, conclude without some brief notice of s 

remarkabU 
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> remarkable sort of tiansition fetate of society, formed in one pro- 
vince of Rajast'han by one t>f the mtst exti aoidinary ^aracters 
that have appeared in modern India — Zalini Sing, me regent « 
of Kotah. Under his protectoaate, for.he ruled^but as regent in 
the name of the legitimate sovereign^ the feudal system of his* 
district has been annihilated, and the. whole province advanced 
to a state of prosperity and wealth, which 'excites the universal 
wonder. Cofonel Tod, indeed, who welF, acquainted astd 
had constant intercourse with Zalim Sing, augurs but ill of Hhe 
event of this extraordinary revolution, which has been brought 
about by the destruction of all that w&s valuable and original 
in the institutions ancl character of the Harouti ; and, like all 
political systems entireli dependent on tlie energy of the single 
mind which has called tliem into existence, *is liable to the coi/l- 
mon lot of mort*ality, to wlpch sooiiei# or later th^t creative 
master mind must submit. The polity of Kotah has indeed en- 
joyed a longer date tlian most kingdonis, which thus hang by the 
thread of a single life; for in 18^24, when he had to defend his 
authority in arms against his legitimate sovereign, Zalim Sing had 
attained the age of eighty-two, and he lived live yetirs after that 
perilous crisis. YU this man, who, by the vigour of his character, 
effected this total revolution — who wound the subtlest thread of 
policy in all his relations with the neighbouring powers, and con- 
ducted his internal government with a minuteness and nicety of 
regulation scarcely conceivable — who w as at once the protector of 
his sovereign, holding his authority, not merely against the opeh ‘ 
attacks of rival factions, but against the secret dagger and the poison 
cup — (eighteen plots against his influence and his life were detected 
and baffled by his watchfulness) — and the foreign minister of a 
weak state, nyiinlainiiig itself in prccanous*peace and envied pros- 
perity, while all around was war and desolation ; the chief iiscal 
manager of a most complicated and vexatious system of taxation ; 
the bead of a. activity and vigilance of which might have 

moved the jealousy of M. Foiich6 himself ; the great practiraf 
farmer of a whole province, where every barren rock was forced 
into a productive corn-field ; — t^is man was, nevertheless, during 
several years of the latter |>ut not least active part of his life, 
totally blind, Zalim Sing ahatned his power by the old legitimate 
Rajpoot title, valour and success in war. After he became regent, 
and bad establisheifliis ministerial despq|Um, he still knew the 
people over whom he ruled : — • ^ 

Aware of the danger of relaxing/** to have done,** even when 
eighty-five winters hac^assed over his head, was nevdr in his thoughts* 
He knew that a Rajpoot’s thrond should be the back of bis steed ; and 
when blin^ne^ overtook bim/anChe could no longer lead the chase 

• p 2 on 
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on horseback, he was carried in his litter to lits grand hunts, which 
consisted sometimes of several thousailll armed men. Besides dissi- 
I pating thV ennui of his vassals, lie obtained many otller objects by an 
amusement so analogous tg their cl^^racter ; in the unmasked joyous- 
%iiess of the sport fie heard tl^J unreserved opinions of,his companions, 
and gained their aftection by tlius administering to the favourite pas- 
time of the Rajpoot, ^vhosc life is otherwise monotonous. When in 
tlie forest lie wouW sit ^lown, surrounded by thousands, to regale on 
tlTe game of thc^ day. Camels followed his train, laden with flour, 
sugar, spices, and huge cauldrorifi for the use of his sylvan cuisine: 
and amidst the hilarity of the moment he would go through the varied 
routine of government, attend to foreign and, commercial policy, the 
^ details of his farms or his army, the reports of his police ; nay, in the 
very heat'of the operations, shot flying in Vll directions, the ancient 
rdj^ent might be discovered, like our imihokal Alfred or St. Louis of 
the Franks, administering justice uijfler the shaclb of some spreading 
peopul tree ; while the day so passed would be closed with religious 
rites, and the recital of a mythological epic : he found time for all, 
never appeared hurried, nor c(^ld be taken by surprise. When he 
could no lopger see to sign his own name, lie had an autograph fac- 
simile engrav(id, which was jilaced in the s})ecial care of a confidential 
officer, to apply when commanded. Even this loss of one sense was 
with him compensated by another, for long after he was stone-blind 
it would have been vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice 
of shawls or clotlis of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could 
determine by .the touch ; and it is even asserted that he could in like 
^ inanner distinguish colours.’ 

Such, however, was not his free and fearless intercourse with 
his nobles, before he had humbled the jiroudcst of them at his 
‘ feet. In earlier days, when insurrections were breaking out in 
the face of day and c^iiispiracies walking by night, lie was accus- 
tomed ^ to sleep in aii iron cage.’ It was not liU his complete 
system of police had extended its ramifications througli the 
vyholc country, and the bonds of fearful respect were firmly 
niinds of his stern vassals, that li^i^^uld venture 
to *^pep in his nobler character. Of the external policy of 
Zalim Sing it is sufficient to state, that among all the desolat- 
ing wars which ravaged the adjacent countries during his ad- 
ministration, Kotali alone gathered in her harvests without being 
liodden down by the marauder. Of these harvests the regent 
was the farmer-general, and our murmuring agriculturists will be 
astonished by the int^igence, that in one year the regent of 
votah made a profit of a million sterling. The manner in which, 
li e another Joseph, but wifli a sterner hand, he made the crown 
le Old of the soil, and the direct receiver m the profits of this 
vast specujulion, can scarcely be made intelligible, without tlib 
whole delail wherein our author developes his plan of policy. 

Yet, 
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•Yet, * it waS from trie sequestrated estates of the valiant Hara chief- 
tains, and that grinuing* opjyession which thinned Harouti of its 
tfigricultural popiilation, and left the lands waste, that the repr.nt found 
scope for his *genius. The fields, which had descended from father to * 
son through the lapse of ages, tllfe unalienable rigli^ of the pleasant, 
weie seized, in fpite of law, custom, or tmdition,iOn every defalcation;^ 
and it is even affirmed, that he sought pretexts to obtain such lands, 
as from their contiguity or fertility he coveted, and that hundreds 
were thus dep^*ived of their inheritance. Ifi vain*, we look for the 
peaceful hamlets which once studded Harouti: we discern instead«ihe 
orie or farm-liouses of the regent, which would be beautiful were they 
not erected on the property of the subject*; but when we inquire the 
ratio which the cultivators bear to the cultivation, and the means of 
enjoyment this artificial svstem*has left them, and find that the once ** 
independent propriator,y\v]jo claimed a sacttjd right of inheritarij;e, 
now ploughs like atserf the fields formerly his own, all our percep- 
tions of moral justice are sliockctl/ • 

The whole of this system was actually superintended, in its 
most subordinate details by this extraordinary man, even at eighty 
years of age, and blind and palsied. , 

* What will the ^European farmer think of the tenacity of memory 
W’hich bears graven thereon, as on a tablet, an account of all these 
vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of them 
tile store of years past ; and the power to check the slightest errors 
of the intend ant of this vast accumulation ; while, at the same time, 
he regulates the succession of crops throughout this extensive range ? 
Such is the minute topographical knowledge which the regent po«- 
sesses of his country, that every field in every farm is familiar to him ; 
and woe to the superijitendant havt^ldar if he discovers a fallow nook 
tliat ought to bear a crop.’ * 

Zalim Sing s system of taxation w^as equally immitigable and 
ubiquitariaii.* A tax was laid on widows who re-married — the 
gourd pf the mendicant paid a lithe — the fiscal bfficer visited the 
cell of the ascetic. Yet so deeply rooted was the power of the 
regent, that \vli8n the legitimate sovereign attempted to thrqjjjjiff" 
the yoke, and, excited by a formidable conspiracy in his favour, 
appealed to the first indelible feeling in the heart of a Rajpoot, that 
ot hereditary loyalty, Zalim Sin^ stood the shock — though, accord- 
ing to his own expression, ^ the very clothes on his hack smelt of 
treason* — ^^and finally obtained a complete triumph over his king and 
the niajority of hisi»feiidal aristocracy. This crowning, act of his 
policy will, however, excite les» astonisfllient, when we find that 
he was backed by British troops. Bound by the strict, letter of a 
treaty, and summonai by the regent to stand to their bond, from 
the impracticable tenacity of the Maharao on one side^ and the de- 
termination of Zalim Sing»on the other to risk any hazard rather 

. than 
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than consent to the least Mimiinjtioii of his p(>wers/which in fact 
would have been fatal to^his authority if not to his life : un- 
able to fh^diate in the civil conflict, the British were obliged t6 
maintain their plighted faith ; an^ however the despotism of the 
^.regent might originally have been, at war with tl^e institutes and 
character of the people — fiow'ever precarious the wealth and pro- 
sperity of the country under his sway — the restoration of the weak 
and misguided Maharap would probably have been* destructive of 
thj^rosperity, without securing any of the advantages of a more 
legitimate and national governnfent. At all events, the interven- 
tion of the British seciu-ed a less sanguinary termination of the 
civil conflict, enforced a general amnesty, and tempered with 
• European clemency the counsels of.the triumphant regent. Mn a 
f<ijv weeks all was tranquillity and pea<;e.\ 

Zalim Sing had claims on British support ; he had early 
embraced and adhered with unshaken iidelity to our alliance. 
To this course he was led perhaps by far-sighted policy rather than 
inclination; for his sagacious Mnind penetrated from the first the 
secret of European superiority ; he was never deceived by our dis- 
claiming all 4 'iews of aggrandizement ; he descried the necessity 
under which we lay of further conquest, and foresaw that to that 
necessity we should submit with no reluctant acquiescence. A 
smile would play over the features of the orbless politician, when 
the envoy disclaimed all idea of its being a war of aggrandizement. 
To all such protestations he w^ould say,— ^ Mahraja, I cannot 
•doubt you believe what you say; but remember what old 
Zalim tells you — the day is not distant when only one emblem 
/of power will be recognized throughout India.’ Yet sometimes 
other visions w'ould cross thfe old man’s thoughts, and once, but 
once only, he uttered*a distinct and menacing oracle ; * If twenty 
years could betaken from his life, Delhi and Dekhan Mioiild be one.* 
Zalim would scarcely have attempted to array the native against 
the European powers, except under circumstanc^^ which W'ould 
*''|W:i5mise success ; — and had such occasion thrown him into the 
anti- British league, the wHy chieftain of Kotah might have been a 
more formidable antagonist even than Scindia, Hyder, or Tippoo, 
The reader will have discovered from our copious extracts, not 
only that Colonel Tod deserves the praise of a most diligent and 
industrious collector of materials for history, but that his own nar- 
rative style in many passages displays great freedom, vigour, and 
perspicuity. Though ilot al way si correct, and occasionally stiff and 
formal, it is not seldom highly animated and’ picturesque. The 
faults of his w ork are inseparable from its filature : it w'ould have 
been almost impossible to mould ^p into one continuous history 
the distinct and separate annals of the Various Rajpoot races. The 

.patience 
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patience of tile read^ is therefore^unavoWablyput to a severe trials 
in having to reascenit to the prigin, and again to trace downward 
♦lie parallel amials, of some new tri&e — sometimes ij^lerwoven 
with, sometimes entirely distinct from, those which have gone be- 
fore. But, on the whole, as ncf one but CoIoneUTod could have 
gathered the materials for sucfi a w'orltf, there are not many whc 
could have used them so well. No candid reader can arise from 
its perusal without a very high sense of th^ perspnal character ol 
the author — no scholar, most certainly, withoijft respect for HSs 
attainments, and gratitude for th« service .which he has rendered 
to a branch of literature, if far from pppular, by no means to 
be estimated, as to its real*importance, by the extent to which il 
may command the favour of ajii age of duodecimos. 

• -I- . --- - -- . - ^ , 

Art. II . — On Political Economy^ in Cmincxion with the Moral 
State and Moral Prospects of Society. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity ip the University of Edinburgh. 
Glasgow. 8vo. 1832. ^ 

A S a preacher, a Christian pastor, a man of enllgUfened virtue 
and untiring benevolence, there is perhaps no one who occu- 
pies a more elevated place in the estimation of the public, or for 
whom we wish to be considered as entertaining deeper respect 
and veneration than Dr. Chalmers ; but w'e cannot pretend to 
rate him so highly as a political arithmetician. It must 
have been remarked by all who are acquainted with his various 
productions, that the mind of this eloquent person is deeply im- 
bued with one strong master-priucmle, eminently suited to the 
station and professional calling w^b he has so long adorned 
— a sincere, earnest, ardent spirit Clwistian cliarity, and a 
vivid sense of the supreme efficacy of* religion in promoting 
the happiness of mankind. But it is the very intense and absorb- 
ing character of this feeling which, by leaving no room for other 
impressions,. af?d shutting out every minor consideration, tinfh^ 
him for an umpire in all those mixed questions^.as to the inflironce 
of other and more trivial circumstances on human w elfare, which 
it is the province of the economist to determine. 

We shall not be suspected of undervaluing the efficacy of a Chris- 
tian education, when we hesitate to believe that this is the only 
desideratum in our <iivic and national economy, or the onljr reinedy 
for the existing evils of our socia][ condit^ capable of afi^ording us 
the least glimpse of hope. Acknowledging the paramount iifiport- 
ance of those object^which it is the duty as well as the happiness 
of this eminent divine to pron»pte with all his strength, and mind, 
and eloquence, we yet caui)pt renounce, like him, the aid of other 

measures 
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measures for removing tha^ greatest blot of t^e preifent day, the 
depressed condition of the body of the poputation in this and one 
or two e^the equally old Snd densely peopled states of Europe* 
And the conviction we entertain of the existence of other resources, 
not so‘utterly vaUieless for the aiitancement of this object as Dr. 
'Chalmers believes, is the ftiore gratifying, in that*the pressure of 
the existing misery has at lengtii reached an alarming crisis — 
while tlie proposed panacea of moral and religioi|s culture can 
operate but very slowly and gradually — must, indeed, by the con- 
fe^on of its most sanguine advocates, require many lustres, if 
not generations, to produce any very general or effectual improve- 
ment. * ^ . 

Our readers are already acquainted with some of the tenets of 
Dr. Chalmers on the .subject of pauperV^m— his inveterate hos- 
tifity to everything of the nature of a public, provision for the 
poor — his adhesion to Kie Malthusian theory of population, and 
the Malthusian remedy for its apparent excess, ^ the prudential 
check’ — which check is alwajvs spoken of by both professors as 
ro xaXov, the essence of virtue,' the great end and object of moral 
instruction 'and religious sanction. This prepossession it is which 
forms the substratum of the entire system of political economy 
contained in the volume before us. The one main principle to 
which every argument on every subject is there referred, and by 
which every question is decided, is the Malthusian axiom, that 
the tendency of population to increase is so much greater than 
that of subsistence, that no relief can be afforded to the constant 
pressure of numbers against food by any measures tending to 
augment the quantity of foo^; since the numbers are sure to take 
•a proportionate start and to^e quickly brouglit up again to ^ the 
limit of possible subsistenj^,- and only ^ a more unmanageable 
mass of misery prodiicecl.*(p^31S.) From this axiom the obvious 
deduction is, that all enlargements of the means of subsistence do 
more harm than good — that all improvements in agriculture, or 
■> ^y o ther branch of production, are rather of the ffSlure of curses 
* lEan benefits — that our etforts should be turned from vain 
and hurtful attemps at incfeasing the quantity of human subsist- 
ence to the one solitary object of checking the increase "of the 
persons to be subsisted ! (Jpoii this basis then, and with tlie aid 
of a license not uncommon with the economists, but which none 
has ever carried to so unconscionable a lengtli^^as Dr. Chalmers— 
that of assuming ultimate efl’ect^s to be constantly present, and 
what is true in periods of^indefiuite duration to be true at all 
times and in every particular instance — he pjpceeds to construct a 
series of propositions on the cau^s which influence the wealth 

ami 
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and happine^ of naVons^ not a Mttle sturtling in many points, we 
uspect, to sober and^practical people. 

for example^ it has been generally Relieved hitherto, ^at indi- 
ect taxation-falls, for the most part, on the consumers of the 
axed commodities, through all classes of society > but nou^ avons 
hange tout celk^ and it is maintained •by Dr/ Chalmers, that the* 
andlords alone pay all taxes, direct and indirect, assessed and 
ncome taxes, ^ustonis and excise. And ^ns he demonstrates in 
nanner following :*~rEveiy impost laid upon the fabouring class, T)r 
he articles which they consume, is immediately shifted upon tdeir 
mployers through a rise of w^ages ; since it follows necessarily 
roni the Malthnsiau axiom on population, that the wages of 
abour must always be at the niiiiimum compatible with the 
tandard of subsistence recognized by the labouring class ; and as 
hat standard is noyt altercfl by the imposition or removal of a lax, 
>opulation immediately enlarges or contrifcts itself, and wages rise 
►r fall in proportion, (p. 270.) Capitalists in turn cannot pay any 
ax out of their profits, because ‘ Jike the labourers, they have the 
) 0 wer of indemnify ing them^elvc^ ’ by diminishing the supply of 
‘apital,and consequently raising prices upon their cttstcJniers. And 
or this the recipu is very simple and easy of execution, and one, 
ve venture to say, much resorted to of late, namely, to spend more 
hart their income^ and live upon their capital, until they have re- 
luced its plethoric excess, and so raised the rate of profit to the 
lesired amount. If, for instance, a tax of ten per cent, were laid 
ipon profits, threatening to cut down the income of capitalists in 
hat proportion, they have only, says Dr. Chalmers, to go on 
pending their former income, to secure their getting it, through 
he rise of prices consequent on diminished production, (pp. 273-* 
i76.) This, W'e need not observe, is a chaiming discovery for the 
:apitalists, especially in these hard times.* Credo quod habes, et 
tabes. If they wish for large profits (as which of them does not ?) 
hey have only to live as if they made them, and lo ! their profits 
ise exactly to* meet their expenditure ! Fortuiiatus’s wishing-cap ip«< 
11 their hands. But if the taxes cannot be taken out of eftfler ' 
cages or profits, there remain only rents ff||jia which they can 
>roceed ; and thus the landlords are proved to be really the sole 
, ax-payers in the community. 

Our author very candidly observes, that, liow^ever certain this 
act may be, few people are aware of it ; and it is difficult to 
nake the vulgar, in their ^ ignorant impatience of taxation,* suf- 
iciently thankiid to the landed interest for defraying all the national 
burdens ; so that 1 $^ would be infinitely better to commute all 
taxes whatsoever for one upoy the net rent of land. , There is one 
IHtle difficulty, to be sure,pn the way of the execution^f this pro- 
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posal — vix., that the ammnt of taxes to bd levied^reaches near 
sixty millions f while the entire rental of the tand of the three king 
dams da^s not probably exheed forty ; but this is -a trifle, for tht 
necessary consequence, according to Dr, Chalrtiefs, of such a 
commutation vt^uld be,* a rise bf rents and a fall of prices far 
‘more than suiBcient to compensate the landowners, not only for 
the absorption of all their present rental, but also the odd twenty 
millions beyond it for, which they would be assessed by the tax- 
gHtherer ! Lest we should be suspected of exaggeration, we 
qubte a few of the passages in which these peculiar doctrines and 
novel proposals are embodied. For example — 

‘ It were no small advantage if landlords were made to bear the 
whole burdens of the state ostensibly, as they do really ; that the 
importance, the paramount importance, of landed ^vealth and the landed 
interest might stand forth, nakedly and without dijiguise, to the recog- 
nition of all men. So that it were w«ll for them, if compelled, even 
though against their will, to pay all taxes.* (p. 301 .) ‘ They would 

by this lose nothing, and besides have a clear and unencumbered 
gain from all the enlargement .that would take place in liusbandry. 
.... The, change that we venture to recommend would spread an 
augmented riolmess and value over the whole of their property. It 
were for tlieir incalculable benefit, could they only be made to perceive 

it, that all taxes were commuted into a territorial impost This 

is the way to reconcile the necessary sup})ort of government with the 
utmost demands of liberalism ; and in these days of fearful conflict 
between the two elements of order and liberty, we believe that nothing 
jcould more effectually harmonise them than this discharge of the 
general community from all the burdens of the state, along with the 
distinct and total imposition of them on the proprietors of the soil, 
want the whole weight of our taxation to lie upon them visibly, 
even as we think it lies^jUpon them virtually and substantially. They 
would be indemnified b/ tlie cheapening of all commodities, conse- 
quent on the removal of the present duties, and, more than indem- 
nified, they would be rewarded and enriched by the new rents yielded 
to them from the enlargement of the agriculture.* — p,307-309. 

so inexhaustible is this source of national revenue in our 
author’s opinion, '’that his chief regret is, that too little of the pro- 
duce of the land is at present apprppriated by government for the 
support of public functionaries, and that ‘ the mere proprietors^ 
X\io fruges consumere nalif are allowed to reserve too much of it.’ 
(p. 349 .) He mould adopt ^ a more severe^ taxation than our 
poliiiciaus of the present day have the courage to propose a 
more fully equipped and better-pdid agency in all the departments 
of national usefulness.’ (p. 372.) To be as some little 
eoinpensatioii to the landowners, he speaks of the extra-taxation 
being laid put in ^ a liberal provision^ in all the branches of the 

public 
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public servicfi for thl||r younger s^ns — \^ether in the law, or iH 
the church, or in the colleges^ or in the^arniy, or in any other well- 
Appointed establishment, kept up for the good of the na^n/ 

^ Under this arrangement, we shoi^ld combipe, with a provision for the 
younger branchgs of families, a greater efficiency ariH amount of pub- 
lic service ; a remedy against the destitutfon of younger children, and 
withal a better-served nation.* In this way, J through the organ of 
government, eath estate may be looked upon^s loaded with jointures 
for the sake of the younger members of families ; •who, at the saiiJe 
time, instead of simple receivers, have to labour, in some vocation"*©? 
other, for the benefit of the community. And, believmg, as we do, 
that the real incidence of taxes is on land, we would enlist all the 
, forces of natural sentiment and affection on the side of a larger 
revenue to government, and a larger allowancf to public functionaries 
of all orders.* — p. 37^3. • ^ 

How'ever, the landlords are ifbt to get their money back on too 
easy terms, for — 

‘ It will not for a moment be imagined that while we would apportion 
a much larger amount of the natior?s wealth to the objects of public 
service, we contend for any hereditary or family right tp fhat portion, 
on the part of the }*ouriger brothers of our aristocracy. It should lie 
open to the competition of all the worth and talent which may exist in 
any quarter of society. In the exercise of a virlwus patronage, it 
should always be disposed of to those who can give the largest return 

for it, in the value of their services And we contend for no 

more, in behalf of the younger sons, than that they should be admitted 
on equal terms to the competitions of this then larger apd wealthier 
preferment, along with men of the requisite intelligence and accom- 
plishment from all other classes of the community.* , 

We fear there will be many parents whogp ^feelings of natural 
affection * will be inclined to prefer the vdigar mode of providing 
for their younger children by direct legal settlement, to the scheme 
Dr. Chalmers' is kind enough to propose to them, of transferring 
a large portion ^of their estates to government, to be subsequently 
contended for by their sons in common with all other classes of I'he < 
community. Even this boon will hardly recoii^lfe the landed pro- 
prietors of Britain to take upop themselves the entire taxation of 
the realm. 

That there is some truth, mixed with a great deal of error, in 
the novel opinions^nd arguments of Dr. Chalmers, we willingly 
admit ; though we are compelled to add that as w'hat is new in 
them is not true, so what is tfue is not new. The error will 
be found unifoniil^to have its root in that strong impression, 
already adverted to, of the im^possibility of preventing the direful 
pressure of population agpinst food, except by a restraint upon 

marriage, 
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marriage^ successfully intitulcat^d upon llu^peopld' as the very 
essence of morality and religion, by every pastor and instructor 
in the l^nd. Fraught with this one prevailing* idea, the imjl- 
gination of the learned Doctor sees in every improvement of the 
condition of the Jower classes but* an opening for the generation of 
a greater mass of future nftsery ; and, running through the cata- 
logue of economical remedies proposed by other writers or states- 
men for the evil^ of t|jat condition, he rejects them all as ulti- 
mately pernicious, for the very remon that they are immediately 
hmeficial! We will take a brief view of his labours in this 
course. 

The work, very properly, begins by calling attention to the cir- 
cumstances which influence the supply of food to a community, as 
the pivot upon which ^urn all questions relating to its economical 
condition. He proves (by the same argumentf we employed in a 
former Number) how irlLonsi stent \tdth fact is the assertion of those 
w'ho babble about ^ the decreasing fertility of the soil to which 
cultivation descends’ necessarily occasioning a deterioration in 
the circumstances of the humaif race. He shows that every im- 
provement,* qot in agriculture only, but also in manufacturing 
labour and in commercial communications, allows an extension of 
cultivation over fresh soils, less fertile or accessible, less valuable, 
in short, than those already entered on, and a larger expenditure 
of labour and capital on the latter without any falling off in their 
returns, — in the quaint, but expressive, phrase of our author, — 
/brings both a broader belt and a deeper stratum of land under 
the plough.’ But, though bold enough to desert his oracle, 
Mr. Malthus, on this point, he cannot get clear of the unfortunate 
* prepossession with which the ^ theory of population ’ has inocu- 
lated him. Even while acknowledging, in so many words, that 
as the skill and know ledge of man increase, he is enabled to obtain 
from the poorer soils a more liberal subsistence than he could ex- 
tract from the richest at the earlier stages of his history, the Doctor 
► §ces not in this fact, coupled with the equally {indeniable one, 
that but a fraction even of the very richest soils of the globe are yet 
brought under cultivation, anything to absolve mankind from taking 
a more anxious care to prevent tire grow th of their numbers now 
than they have hitherto taken ; but struck by the fancied vision of 
an ultimate limit to the quantity of food which the globe can be 
made to produce, he calls on us, as if the enemy were at the gates, 
to abandon all other coiisideratioQs, — to take no thought about the 
means, possibly in our powey, for keeping our subsistence, for a 
time, at least, perhaps for ever, on a level wifli our wants,— but to 
apply all our energies to the great object of retarding the increase 
of our numbers ! As if it were enough to prove our means to be 

limited, 
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Hiijited, to make it c\ar that we ought fo refrain from employing 
y^eni as far as they will go ! ‘By this tule, since life will, alas ! 
have an end, .we ought on no account to prolong it. Man can 
never be made perfect; how wrong then. to attempt his improve- 
ment ! Happiitess, like population, ha^an ultimate limit; we had ' 
better be content with misery ! In one instance the rule does 
hold good. There is a term to the patience of the public ; and wc 
warn the anti-jfopulationists that, if they va#lie th^r reputation fq^* 
sanity, they would do well to refrain from provoking it any further. 

It is, indeed, an extraordinary monomania which affects these 
gentlemen. The idea of an ultimate limit to the globe’s possible 
productiveness tyrannizes over their imaginations, and gives rise to 
the strangest opinions and rules of conduct. Dr. Chalmers over- 
tops them all : his tvholc soul is absorbed "by the frightful pro- 
spect of the time when every r^od of soil.on the face of the earth 
shall maintain its full complement of human beings, and it will 
be impossible for one additional individual 

* quocunque loco, (juocunque recessu, 

Unius sese dominum fecisse iacertai.* 

Like Alexander, tl*e Professor 

* Frets at the pigmy limits of the glohe — ’ 

‘ iEstuat, infelix, angusto limite mundi/ 

It might be enough to laugh at this preposterous fallacy. But 
since it is, mirabile dictu ! the fundamental axiom from which all the 
propositions of Dr. Chalmers are directly and specifically deduced,’ 
we think it but fair to give the principal parts of the passage in 
which he conceives himself to have established its truth, and analyze • 
the value of his argument, or, rather, for thjt is its true name, his 
assumption. »In spite of the increasing pOwers of man to extract 
subsistence from the less naturally fertile soils, 

‘ Yet it must be quite evident,’ he says, ‘ that whether in single 
countries, or in the w’hole world, this i^ a process which cannot go on 
indefinitely. The time may be indefinitely distant, and, indeed, may 
never come, when the absolute and impassable barrier shall at length 
be arrived at.’ [With submission to his abler logic, we should pre- 
sume to conclude from this tli;a,t the process can ‘ go on indefinitely,’] 

‘ To he satisfied that there is such a barrier, one has only to look to 
the extent and quality of the land in any region of the earth. . . . 
As sure as every coSntry has its limit, and every continent its shore, 
we must acquiesce in it as one of the stern necessities of our condition, 
that the earth we tread upon can only be made to yield a limited pro- 
duce, and so to sustaiA»a limited population. ... It seems very gene- 
rally admitted that should it ever^anw io ihis^ the population^^brought to 
a. stand-still in respect of numbers, must either have to encounter 

great 
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great positive distress, or fhust anticipate this ^stress by a preventive 
reghnen. • . . But then the^ imagination of many is, that not until the 
■world he^fully cultivated and fully peopled, shall \y0 have any pra^* 
tical interest in the question. They seem to think of the doctrine of 
MaltKus, that the consideration of'it may, with all safety, be post- 
poned, till the agriculture of every country and every clime shall have 
been carried to its extreme perfection ; and that, meanwhile, population 
may proceed as rapidly ^nd recklessly as it may.' 

iVe acknowledge ourselves of the number of tliose who think 
that until we have approached .somewhat nearer the utmost limit 
of the globe’s capabilities for supporting us than the immeasurable 
distance which at present divides us from ijt, we may safely leave 
the progress of population to the laws w'hich nature has established, 
uninterfered with byoartificial ‘checks’ or stimulants; and that 
sapient calculations, as to the extreme liumbcr c^f myriads of human 
beings that might find elbow-room' on the globe without pushing 
each other into the sea (a consideration which our author seriously 
moots), have no more rational bearing on our actual situation, and 
the most fitting line of conduct for us to adopt in the present 
day, than the old scholastic problem as to hqw many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle. If we saw tl^e owner and sole 
occupier of an extensive estate cultivate only the single field wdiicli 
immediately adjoined his habitation, and, though complaining 
bitterly of liis straitened circumstances and w^ant of the necessaries 
of life, yet refuse to send his plough into the more distant fields 
belonging to him, on the alleged ground that there w as an ultimate 
limit to his property, and that, therefore, it w as incumbent on him 
to pinch his appetites, and limit liis desires to what he could con^ 

• trive to grow on his home field, — if under this impression he was 
to refrain from marri^vge, and deny himself the society of his family 
and friends, though sorely against his natural taste®, — should we 
not pronounce him a hypochondriac, if not a lunatic ? But in what 
particular would such a fantasy differ from that of a writer who 
proclaims a pressing necessity for every nation of the earth to guard 
carefully, by restraints upon marriage, against any increase of their 
numbers, beyond w^hat the limited territory tliey happen to oc- 
cupy will support, — at a time wdien but a fractional portion of 
the earth’s surface is yet cultivated at all, and that very imperfectly 
— when myriads of acres of the richest soil, in the finest climates, 
are yet covered with forests or jungle, and tenu^nted but by reptiles 
and brutes? And be it remarked^ that in this comparison we have 
greatly favoured the Malthusian disciple, because the hypochon- 
driac has, perhaps, a right to look forwar^to a fixed ultimate 
Jimit to the possible produce of big estate ; whereas the limit of 
the potential produce of the globe is^ indefinite — the productive 

powers 
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powers of man bein^ unlimited, and dSntinuing to augment, at 
the same time that the areaoii which die exercises them is, if he 
ITut wills it, enlarged. 

Dr. Chalmers does not allud^ to that exquisite proposition in 
which it was arithmetically and. mathematically delhonstrated, that 
while man, who, on the highest estimate, but doubles his numbers 
ill twenty-five years, multiplies in a (jeometneal v 2 Xxo^ tbo multipli- 
cation of whea^, which increases from ten tc/ sixty fold in one yeaj, 
proceeds only in an arithmetical ratio. We must Believe, howeve*> 
that he had been studying it wheif he asserted, that ^ no human 
skill or labour could make the produce of the soil increase at the 
rate at which population would increase.’ We see a direct practi- 
*Cixl contradiction to this bol(t assertion in numerous points — in 
America, north and -soutli, J^ew South Wal?s, &c., where no arti^ 
ficial checks are iiil^peration, \jhere population has its full swing, 
and the only w^ant experienced is that of men, to develope by their 
labour the infinite capacity of the soil, and to consume the abund- 
ance with which it is ready to rew'^rd tlieir lightest efforts. The 
Malthusian philosophy would n#t obtain credit for an ]jiour there. 
And ought not this consideration alone to convince its^propagators, 
that tlie redundancy w hich afl’righls them is local, not general, and 
to be cured far more easily and with a happier result, by a spiead- 
ing of the local excess, as fast as it appears, over ‘ fresh soils and 
pastures ever new,’ than by putting matrimony in taboo ? 

These spots form really ^ the extreme margin of cultivation,’ 
where the question is to be solved, and the lesson learnt of the com** 
parative tendencies to increase" of subsistence and population — 
not the belts of poor land in England or the Netherlands, which 
the purely local circumstances of demand and supply of food, 
under the influence of monopolies, poor lavifs, and a complicated 
and highly artificial state of society, cause to be, from time to 
time, taken under the plough. But the fact is, that except in 
the passage we^ have just quoted, where tlie capacity of the 
world at large to supply mankind wdth sustenance, is handled, as 
w^e think we have shown, in no very lucid or logical manner, and a 
short subsequent chapter on emigration, which we shall presently 
notice, Dr. Chalmers, throughout his work, like his predecessor and 
master, Malthus, confines his view to a limited territory, — in truth, 
though not avowedly, to the British islands alone ; and finding 'a 
slowly receding baifier to the safe extension of population within 
those limits, shuts his eyes to the facility of overstepping them, 
and sails away in proud and triumphant conviction of the solidity 
of the sieve in which W proposes to navigate the ocean of political 
economy. In fact, however, the learned divine should have spared 
himself the trouble of writAg any further than his first chapter; 
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for in the one assumption therein laid down, he has settled the 
whole question. If it is Once established as a fundamental pror 
position, that ^ food cannot be made to increase so fast as popu- 
lation,* it is surely a waste of ti^ie to go on to indite a volume, 

^ for the sake of proving ^hat neither home nor ‘foreign coloni- 
zation — nor remission of taxes — nor extension of trade — nor 
a more equal distribution of property — nor the cottage and cow 
S^vstem — nor a Jjoor — can so accelerate the irfcrease of food 

afi to make it keep pace with population. Our author, however, 
sees not this ; but having lirst,* in the short paragraph we have 
quoted, begged the question in the lump^ proceeds with great 
gravity, and much labour, and an infinite* expenditure of elo- 
quent language, by parading this postulate over and over again, 
in an endless variety olf brilliant phra»?s, — to*^ demonstrate’ it in 
detail! „ 

The first w’indmill attacked is home-colonization. One touch 
of his magic lance of course overthrows this project ; for if the 
whole globe is too narrow for thie supply of our increasing wants, 
so h fortiori must be our little sp4fck of an island. The object of 
the next euciunter is the supposed increase of employment to be 
obtained by an extension of trade. And here the Doctor dis- 
covers something very like ^ a mare’s nest,’ — the principle, namely, 
that ^ employment is productive of nothing but its own produce.’ 

‘ All,’ he says, ‘ that a stocking-maker contributes to society is 
simply stockings,^ — (p. 49.) And the same is true (strange as it 
may sound) with every branch of manufactures and commerce. 

‘ None of these add anything to ihe means of subsistence at the 
.disposal of the community, which would remain the same though 
they were all put a stop to.’ Now the first of these propositions 
will be disj)uted by nefne. Jlut the corollary which follows is not 
by any means a necessary consequence. Manufactures and com- 
merce, it is true, only produce commodities of secondjlry import- 
ance, since they are not essential to the support of jnan ; and, in a 
^ late article, we have ourselves endeavoured to call attention to the 
fact of the subordinate rank which these employments occupy, as 
compared with agriculture, by which we are supplied with the 
first necessaries of life. So long* as there is an abundance of 
these, the mass of the community must always be in comfortable ' 
circumstances ; even though there should be a comparative defi- 
ciency in their supply of manufactures and^ articles of luxury. 
But no abundance of the latter elass of objects can at all com- 
pensate for a falling off in the production pf food.r. On the con- 
trary, such objects could in that case only encumhf^V the market^ ^ 
the comparative scarcity and dearneffes^, ,of necesi^ltries leaving the 
great body of consumers notliing to itirW upon supeHluifies. 

Still, 
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Stilly ttough*con$id\iiig it higbl; itap«fAaot that this bro^ dii^ 
tiuction should be recoguized between the two great classes of 
productions, ud*ces8aries and lunuries* we^are fiwr from stretching 
the argument to the length of fjeclarisg, «tbat manufactures and 
commerce are yf triding importance, and might fie put a stop to 
\vilhout any serious loss to society, — or that meir^increase is not 
{productive of essential advantages. The stbc1ung««>tride, we wiU 
liugly allow, produces only stockings ; thcf clothklg^trade, cloth j 
the wine-trade, wine ; and so on. But just a$ ^^trlfies make tbe 
sum of human things/ so, in the aggregate, these several brandies 
of trade produce all that there is in the oounlry of wealth, com-* 
fort, splendour, taste,* civilization — all that distinguishes us from a 
> horde of baibariatis, clothed in skins, and tolerably provided with 
coarse food. Moreover, tl)p extension of ccAnmerce and manufac- 
tures reacts upon agiiciilturc, and tends to increase the production 
of food. Our author admits that this was the case throughout 
Europe at the termination of the middle ages ; and himself, in an 
able sketch after Adam Smith and *Robeitsoii, traces the economic 
change which then took place,l^in viitue of the new Jtastes and 
habits inspiied in the owners and cultivators of the^ soil, by the 
presentation to their notice of those articles of splendour and 
luxury, which manufactuies had produced and commerce brought 
to their doors. But he denies that the further extension of the 
arts of luxuiy can have any effect in the present day on agricul- 
ture. We think he is both inconsistent and wrong, for the sti- 
mulus is enduiiug. It is a constant principle of human nature;* 
that our wants increase with the means of gratifying them. And 
well is it that we are so constituted. Weie man the sober, chas- 
tened, and easily contented animal, which moralists have some- 
times, with false views of human welfare, atJCmpled to make him 
— did a mere Shelter from the weather, and a sufficiency of whole- 
some food ^pnd coarse clothing, satisfy his wishes, .‘f content to 
dwell in decencies for ever,* his species would probably have for- 
ever remained in* a condition little superior to that of the cattle 
he has domesticated. Art, science, literature,— all the pleasures of 
refinement, taste, and intellectual occupation, would have been 
unknown; more than this — the ingenuity by which the gifts of 
nature and the enjoyments of mere animal existence aie multiplied 
and heightened, would never have been called into action, and /dm 
prospect which, in spite of local and temporary checks, seams 
continii^ally brightening, of a progressive and indelinite anmtiOfWtioii 
in the circumstances o^ankind, would have been dosed at once* 
Bttt it is not so'* lamentation in the number and variety of 
the means of hutnao 'gratification has the certain effect Of increasing 
vou Xhymi If Of B the 
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. the number of human wanhs and desires, mJl of stimuiating in- 
dustry and ingenuity to satisfy them by increased labour or skill in 
the production of those commodities^ by exchange for which the 
desired objects may be obtained. ..Even if we admitted, which we 
♦are far from doing, that the improvement of our manufactures and 
the increase of our foreign and internal trade have no stimulating 
influence on our native. agriculture, and, therefore, add nothing to 
o^jir home supplies of fi/od — ^yet it is impossible to deny that by 
ofiering novel and varied gratifications to the inhabitants of other 
countries, more fertile and less Ifighly cultivated than our own, we 
must aud do excite them to greater industry and energy iu the 
creation of those agricultural products of which we stand in need. 
Should this operation likewise be -loo slow in its progress, and 
neither the advance of^’our own agriculture nor that of the foreign 
gro wer fully supply the demand of our increasing population for 
food, there remains the simple and obvious resource, — which our 
author’s favourite prejudice alone hinders him from perceiving, — of 
enlarging the area oi our own cultivation — of employing our own 
surplus laljour and capital in raising the required food from the 
fertile soil of -our colonies, — considering them, as we have a right 
to do, in the light of mere outlying portions of British territory. 
By the adoption of this resource, our agriculture, our manufactures, 
and our commerce might coutiiuie to ejttend themselves and mu- 
tually stimulate each other’s increase, their joint progress effecting 
a continuous amelioration in our social condition, without any per- 
ceivable limit or hindrance to the process, but such as could pro- 
ceed from w'anton error and mismanagement alone, 

^ All this, hoAvever, would by no means suit Dr* Chalmers’s 
views. Therefore having disposed of trade, he goes on to con- 
sider whether the increase of capital holds out any promise of 
relief. This, of course, is easily negatived by virtue of the assump- 
tion upon which he set out : for within a territory of limited 
extent and fertility ^ wdiere all but the very inferior qualities of land 
are already cultivated, the profits of capital must be kept dow'n by 
the slow rate at which improvements iu the productive powers of 
agriculture proceed ; and this low rate of profit must check, in 
turn, the accumulation of capital.* Why we are to confine our 
view of the field for tlie employment of capital within such narrow 
limits, is not mooted ; but it is clear that such a limitation is 
purely imaginary, and that * the margin of sef»ai ation between the 
cultivated ind uncultivated land,Vthe place to which Dr. Chalmers' 
professes to bring all his propositions to be tested, may be inde- 
finitely removed by the judicious outlay of ca^tal upon some of the 
millions of acres of yet virgin landk within our reach, withbut any 

falBnfe 
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falling off ill the profk derivable, but much more probably with a 
^reat increase, is shown by the high ra1:e of interest in all colonies 
and newly-cultivated countries. Standings however, upon his 
narrow and ^ slowly receding margin,’ with the sa^ie faith as* if he 
were fixed upoti a rock of adamant, jlie Professor of Divinity 
triumphantly oraculizes in the following maimer, e. gf; — 

‘ When the progress of agriculture becomes sllw or difficult, or, most 
of all, when it touches upon the extreme limit, then the impotency oj 
accumulation on the part of capitajists must be severely felt. Each 
new investiture, in fact, will then be followed up by an adverse re- 
action or recoil upon themselves. As they grow in capital, they will 
decline in revenue. Thbre is no escaping from this consequence. . . 
•Capital is thus hemmed in on all sides by a slowly-receding boundary, 
which it cannot overpass ; ar^ beyond which, it it attempt to enlarge 
itself, it is broken intb surges at barrier by which it is 8un*ounded.’ 
— p. 105. 

We need scarcely repeat that there is no such extreme limit to 
agriculture, except the distant and indefinite limit to the capacity 
of the globe, to which we are probably no nearer now^ than we 
were five thousand years ago. Bound within the necromantic 
circle wdiich Malthu’s lias forbidden him to dream of overstepping, 
the doctor’s predicament reminds us of the poor bird, whom a 
conjuror persuades that he lias fastened him down to a table, by 
drawing a chalk line upon the board on which lie rests his head. 

^ The next resource which dazzles the imagination of philan- 
thropists and statesmen, is foreign trade. This is held to be a ” 
fountain-head of wealth and employment, which in the eyes of 
many are altogether indefinite/ So says Dr. Chalmers, and 
forthwith proceeds to break a spear against this doctrine, taking 
first the case of a country which imports no rood. lie combats, 
as before, ^ the* delusion’ that anything else accrues from foreign 
trade to a nation, ^ beyond a slight increase of enjoyment, the 
substitution of one luxury for another/ 

‘ There is mysticism in the assertion that the wine -trade of Portugal 
confers any other benefit on the nation, than simply the benefit of 
wine, or the West India trade, thai^i sugar and coffee, or the China 
trade, than tea. The East and West Indies are regarded as the two 
hands of the empire ; and the imagination is, that wxre our connexion 
with these destroyed, Britain would suffer as much as from the lopping' 

* off of two hands, or, iff other wwds, w^ould be shorn of its strength ' 
and its capacity for action, in virtue of this sore mutilation. It would 
positively be shorn of nothing but its sugar and tea / ‘ Should 

we coni^nt to forego toje enjoyments, then, at the bidding of our 
will, the whole strength at present* embarked in tlie servi<je of pro- 
curing them, would ^ transfern^ to other services \ to the extension 

n ^ of 
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of liome<»tradQ-^to the enlarifremeiit of our eatiablUimeiiie»«-^ 

the service of defence, or conquests, or scientific research^ or 
tian philanthropy/ — ^p. 191, ^ ’t 

This is quite M. Purgon in the ^ Mabdo lltiaginairo^ — * ‘Voflt 
avez la iiii ceil droij, que ^je me ferais crever si# j'fetais eri votr(& 
^place. Ne voyez-vous pas qu’il incommode Tautre, et luidcrobe 
Ba nourriiurB? Croyez-moi, faites-vous 1e crever au plutot, 
^*ous en verrez'plus dair de I’ocil gauche/ But Argati's answer, 
'^‘Cela n*est pas presse,’ vsdll be that probably of our mei chanty 
lo the assuiance of Dr, Chalmers, that ^ our commerce, thougl^i 
lopped oir by the hand of violence, would leave untouched the 
strength and stamina of the nation/ (p, 2^i8.) ' It w'ould be as 

great and flourishing a community ms before — as competent to all 
Yhe purposes of defence and national independence ; and, though 
shorn of her commerce find colonies, though bereft of these showy 
appendages, as available, and, we think, more so, for all the 
dearest objects of patriotism/ (p. 230.) These doctrines, we 
fear, will not be more popular on ^Change, than will be the 
proposal to commute all the taxes for one upon rent, in Parlia- 
ment. Whether in time Dr. Chalmerses eloquence will persuade 
us to realize his Utopia of a ^ self-conlainede nation, — producing 
all it consumes within its own limits, shutting itself out from all 
communication with the lest of the woild, and sedulously koepibg 
down its population by ^ viituous eifoils,* consideiably within the 
number which its internal resouices aie calculated to maintain in 
"plenty, — we know not. This, however, we know, that if our first 
parents had acted on these piinciples, their descendants would 
ncier have spread beyond the boundaries of Mesopotamia. 

Our attention is next called to the case of a country which 
imports agricultural* produce. The doctor begins with drawing a 
distinction betw^een the ^ natural ' population of a country, that 
which is chiefly supported on food the pioduce of its owm soil, 
and the ^excrescent’ poition of its population, which, when a 
countiy possesses any superior advantages for manufactures or 
commerce over its neighbours, is maintained chiefly on food 
imported from thence in exchange for its labour in thdse ca- 
pacities. This is all right enough : we do not, however, u^fee 
with our author, when he depiecates this * enlargement; of iur 
population beyond the limits of our own agricultural basis,^ and 
sajs — ► * ^ j 

‘ The only effect is to foster an excrescence, whichi if joiortal 
to us as to other commerciai states, is just because, with the utter- 
most of our false and foolish ambition, overstretch *the 

foreign trade, so far as they did^' beyond the 'fimilS of the hdme 
agriculture. By thus seeking to enlarge our ped^iflal, tnirfke it 

^ greatly 
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greatly more totterm^and precarious than before ; for, like the feet 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, ft is composed of different materials^ 
ffartly of day ana partly of iron. The, fabric bulges, as it were, into 
greater dimensions than before^ but while itjt original founda- 
tion is of rock^ ^the projecting parts are propped il^on quicksands ; 
for the sake of lodging a few additidnal inftates jin which, we 
would lay the pain of a felt insecurity, if not an actual hazard, upon 
all the family. ^We rejoice in the luxuriancemf a rank and unwhole- 
some overgrowth ; and, mistaking bulk for solidity? do We congratqj 
late ourselves on the formation of au excrescence, wHidi should rather 
be viewed as the blot and distemper of our nation.^- — p. 231. 

Wc have quoted thjs passage at length both as a specimen of 
^Dr. Chalmers’s pcculiaiity of i^tyle, and because there is an appa- 
rent plausibility in ^he argument it contains* against the allowing^ 
if we could help any incTcase of our population beypnd what 
our own soils will supply. Bui, in ih^ hist place, not being 
believers in the efficacy of the Malthusian specific, we do not 
admit that we have the power of trimming and squaring our 
population as we may think fit ; aftd, when at any time they have 
increased, or threaten to do so, beyond what the* Agricultural 
produce of our own soils will support, it is surely better to qllow 
the surplus to maintain themselves in independence by working 
up manufactured commodities which they can exchange with 
foreigners for the food they require — than, by prohibiting or 
throwing restrictions in the way of such an exchange, to drive them 
to consume, in unproductive pauperism, a portion of our home--, 
growth, already, by the supposition, but barely sufficient for the 
remainder of the population. Secondly, our author’s argument, 
which is only the old one, (dressed up in a new and more flowery 
fashion,) of the danger of depending for a pc^rtion of our food on 
forpiguers — ev«ii if conceded with regard to them, is not applicable 
to the principle of colonial supply. It is not considered unwise 
to allow the growth of an ^ excrescent ’ population in Middlesex 
or Birmingham, beyond what the county or parish could sustain ; 
or to encourage the dependence of numerous families in Lan- 
caslijre upon provisions imported from Ireland. Nor can w^e see 
that It w^ould be a whit more imprudent to extend the division of 
in the same manner throughout the empire at large, and 
employ our Canadian fellow-subjects in growing on their rich 
soils the corn which m needed for the support of a portion of our 
English or Scotch population, w|io are in their turn occupied in 
avgmpg themselves of the peculiar advantages this country po^- 
lu its coal aud Vpn, mechanical inventions, manufacturing 
e^stablishments, and consummate skill, in producing abides of 
dpthiffgi utensils, ocjuxurkwfor the use of tlie Canadians. Our 

author 
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author commits a strange blunder when, in dtder to strengthen his 
argument, he endeavours show that ^ a given excrescent popu- 
lation betokens only half the amount of wealth or resources in a 
country which an equal natural population does/ (p* S34.) We 
have not room lor ,tlie enjire quotation, which, Ifke most of his 
demonstrations, is rather prolix — but the ffwen * natural ' popula- 
tion is reckoned by li^m twice over, once as a body of manufac- 
turers and once^is agriculturists, so that no woncter it appears to 
Tie double the given ‘ excrescent’ population, which is only 
counted once. He proves, in *short, that an artisan supported on 
home-grown food creates double the amount of wealth that is 
created by an artisan maintained on forcign-grown food, by reck- 
oning as the creation^ of the formed’ the produce of the agricul- 
turist who feeds him — that is, of a#* .vecond" workman. By the 
same rule a man who, d)efore Uiq. division ol labour, spent half 
his time in providing himself with food and the other half in 
procuring clothing, was twice as productive as when, in the pro- 
gress of improvement, he speii(ls his whole time in one occupation 
alone, as «^ro\ving food, and provides himself with clothing by 
exchange with another whose labour is equally contined to the pro- 
duction of that class of commodities. 

Ill spite of this, Dr, Chalmers is by no means favourable to 
restrictions on the importation of foreign corn, but acknowledges 
that 

‘ to this quarter we may look for a certain stretch or enlargement of 
‘“external resources, whereby room and sustenance would be afforded 
for a greater number of families than we can now accommodate. Yet, 
after all, like every other augmentation in the outward means of sup- 
port, it would but afford a temporaiy relief to the pressure under 
which we arc at pres^nj: labouring. As is usual with every increase, 
from whatever quarter of tlie means of subsistence, it would be speedily 
followed up by a multiplication of our numbers, and so land us in a 
larger, hut not on that account a better-conditioned community than 

before It is not by means of economic enlargements, but of 

moral principles and restraints, that the problem of our difficulties is 
at length to be fully and satisfactorily resolved. No possible enlarge- 
ment from Avithout will ever suffice for the increasing wants of a 
recklessly increasing population. We look for our coming deliver- 
ance in a moral change, and not in any or in all of those economic 
changes put together, w hich form the great panacea of so many of our 
statesmen. Without the prudence and virtue 5f our common people, 
Ave shall only have a bulkier, butfwithal as wretched and distempered, 
a community as ever/ — p. 

In short, the burden of the song — the atoumed disease and the 
specific, the bugbear and the exorcism, are introduced to solve 
this question as well as the rest. ^ 

The next resource whose futility is demonstrated by the same 
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logic, is the remissmn of taxes, which! far from being any gain ta 
the working oy middle classes, it is dfeclared, would* only be ^ a 
sacrifice of the public good to the splendour and effeminacy of the * 
upper orders of society that the lande^ and the ^funded 
aristocracy may be more delicately regaled or more magnificently 
attired and attended.’ (p. 260.) We have already shown by what 
process of reasoning the author thinks he^has proved that all tax- 
ation, whether laid on income or on commodities^s resolvable in its 
effects into a tax on the net rent of land ; — namely, by the hy|;o- 
thesis, that both capital and population are possessed of such 
extraordinary elasticity, as to maintain profits and wages always at 
a minimum, so that’^ any remission of taxes which bear upon the 
maintenance or employment of the industrious w^ould be but the 
momentary loosening of a* bondage, immeSiately followed up b/a 
growth which wdll cause the pressure to^ be sensibly and really as 
great as before.’ (p. 298.) And in the same manner, were any addi- 
tional impost laid on the industrious classes, they would ho speedily 
^ compensated by ’ (what think * a gradual process of decay I * 

^ Through this we should be at length landed in a smaller society, 
and a smaller capital for conducting its business than before.’ 
Our author admfis, that this compensatory process would be ^ a 
melancholy one ’ — that * taxes on industry and capital do operate 
just as a blight on the quality of the soil ’ — that ^ it is only by 
a lessening of the country’s food, and through a midw'ay passage 
of penury and distress, they lead to a lessening both of capital and 
population ; ’ while a removal of taxes from the industrious classes 
to the landed and monied, umdd cause * a subsequent enlarge- 
ment of the w ealth of the former classes, until they w ere overtaken 
by the increase of capital and population.’ (p. 300.) In other 
w^ords, taxes on the industrious, it is acknowledged, are paid by 
them ifntil tfiey are starved and ruined into absolute insolvency ; 
and the remission of such taxes would proportionately raise both 
profits and wages, until both capitalists and labourers had, ‘ in , 
the heyday of their prosperity,* so multiplied their wealth and* 
numbers, as by the effect of competition once more to lower the 
returns to them ! And these are the grounds upon which, in the 
same page, it is asserted, that the direction of taxation is a matter 
of indifference — that all taxes are paid by the landlords alone, and 
none by the other glasses of society, who are accused of entertain- 
ing ^ a misplaced antipathy to taxation,’ and a doltish ignorance 
of the advantages that accrue ta them from every increase of the 
public burthens ! ! . 

The fallacy by wMch our author is led into such gross incoii- ' 
sistencies evidently lies in jiis^assumption of ultimate for imme- 
diate effects, jumping over the intermediate processes of decay or 

prosperity^ 
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prosp^ity, by which he belfeves the supply of^capital and labour 
to be CoUttacted or expanded on the imposition or^ removal of a 

• tax, as * ephemeral,’ and not worth taking iftto tktcMfit. These 
' 'processes, the ^ consummation ^ otwhicli is by him s&pposed to 

be instantaneous, however, in truth only be aiiived at, with 
regard to labour^ after the lai3se of a generation at least, but in all 
probability never, owinc to the interference of the numerous dis- 
tiy;bing causes W’hich so long a period of lime alwaj^ introduces* 
A«d this is upon Iiis own hypothesis of a limited agricultural ar^a. 
With the unlimited field for the utilization of labour and capital 
which the world really affords, there is evidently no tendency 
wliatcver in the increase of either to bring tibout a reduction in 
' their remuneration. 

subject next considered is tithes^ and we are happy to be 
able to coincide in mucli^f what tljp doctor urges, in impressive 
and forcible language, upon this topic. He denounces them, to 
be sure, in their present form, as ‘ an incubus on agriculture,^ 
preventing a wide enlargement the field of cultivation ; and is 
clear that they should be commuted for a rent-charge, or for land, 
ill which case^ they would be precisely on the footing of rent — 
and all the vast benefits of a church establishmem would be placed 
in security at no expense or sacrifice whatever to the community. 
We do not think it necessary to enter into this part of the subject 
here : — it is one that could not be adequately discussed in a short 
space — but we are happy to quote the following just and sagacious 
general remarks of a Presbyterian bystander : — 

‘ The support of a priesthood has been set in opposition to the general 
comfort of families. Its only opposition is to the greater wealth and 
luxury of landlords. The men who do something are eyed with jealousy, 
because in possession of%u interest and a property, which, if not theirs, 
would but serve to enlarge the affluence and useless splbndour of the 
men who do nothing. Never were the feelings of generous and high- 
minded patriotism more egregiously misplaced, or the public good more 
7 in danger of being sacrificed to the mere semblance of a principle. We 
•often hear of the omnipotence of truth ; and that the prejudice of many 
ages, the deep-laid institutions of many centuries, must, at length, give 
way before it. If the ecclesiastical establish ments of our land shall be 
of the number which are destined to fall, and that because the tempo- 
ralities which belong to them have been pronounced, by the oracles of 
our clay, as an oppression and a burden on the^^eneral populatl^p, 
then, instead of truth being their judge or their executioner, they shall 
have fallen at the hand of cunning atid deceitful witnesses-— they' ishall 
. have perished in the niidst of strong deltision, at theteandatei, ahd by 

* the authority, of a lie. ^ J 

^ When power gets into the hands of the multitude, the dangisr'iS, 
that it may be exercised not for guidanefi, but for d6Striictioni ' Tl% 

generally 
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generally actby im|talse» and not by dilcemment ; and, if only poa^ 
seaaed with the idea, or rathar with thel^a^H-wprd, thai the church ia 
an incubua on the prosperity of the nation-r-np voice of wisdom wUl^ 
arrest, the determination of sWeening it utterly ^ We hold that a 

church establishment is the mgst effective of all nia^hilpes for the moraiJ 
instruction^of the people ; and, that, if ionce tauten ‘dq>yh^ there is no 
other instrumentality by which it can adequately he feplaced. We are 
kware ihat it may be feebly, and even corrup.lly, adjiflii’stiftred ; but tbe 
way to rectify* this, is, not to demolish the apparatus, but to direct ?ts 
movements. We should hail the giscendency of the popular will, ff it 
proceeded \on this distinction; and, instead of deprecating, should 
rejoice in the liberalism of tlie present flay, did it but know how to 
modify so as not to extinguish. It is because democracy, instead of a 
regulating power, is a sweeping whirlwind, that we dread its encroach- 
ments. It is hers? not with skilful fingers* to frame and adapt 4Fhe 
machinery of our Institutions ; Jbut with the force of an uplifted arm, 
to inflict upon them the blow of extermination. Whatever the 
coming changes in the state of our society may be, there is none thp4; 
would more fatally speed the disorganization and downfall of this 
great kingdom, than if a hand C)f violence were put forth on the 
riglits and revenues of the church of England. Even \/lth the present 
distribution of he^ wealth, it wdll be found, that the income of her 
higher, as Avell as humbler clergy, has been vastly overrated ; and 
nothing, we believe, would contribute more to soften the prejudices of 
the nation against tliis venerable hierarchy, than a full exposure of all 
her temporalities, grounded on the strictest and most minute inquiry. 
And, certain it is, that, with the best possible distribution of this wealth, 
it will be found hardly commensurate to the moral and spiritual w^arits 
of the now greatly increased population. If all pluralities were abo- 
lished, and the enormous overgrown, towns and citicKS of the land werp 
adequately provided with churches, it would be found, that the whole 
of the existing revenues would hardly suffipt^ for a requisite number 
even of merely working ecdesiastics^ We cannot imagine a policy 
more ruinous, than that which w’ould impair the maintenance of a 
church that has so long been illustrious for its learning, and that pro- 
mises now to be the dispenser of greater blessings to the people, than * 
fit any former period of its history, by the undoubted increase of its 
public virtue and its piety.’ 

We are surprised that Dr. Chalmers should adopt that silly cant 
pihrase of ^ w orking clergy ’ — as if a faithful bishop were not itt 
truth a more hardly-worked inaii than any parish priest in his 
digeese ; — but ingpking allowance for this slip, the passgge^wlpch 
we, have quoted appears to us yell worthy of careful mcdtlatioh* 

t^e next ajrrive at a discussion of pie question, whether the inte- 
rests of a communi.^ can be advanced by a greater or less subdi- , 
vision of its landed property, through the Taws of inberitence- 
Oui' autligr?^ opinion resti^ upon the peculiar theory he espouses 

on 
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pn the incidence of taxation*; and indeed his Iredsonings tend to 
make it appear the perfectiln of policy, for the government of a 
country to be its sole landlord, with a dependent' aristocracy of 
placemen and gem de bureau. We heartily agree with him in 
deprecating a mftmte subdivision of landed prope|;ty, ^ in which 
case there would be fdw, if ally, of the landed proprietors that could 
command any of the hisher enjoyments of life,’ and in the belief, 
that ^ in virtue of elegmicc, luxury, and leisure, being au inheri- 
taoace, there is a "blessing in the present system of tilings to the 
whole mass of society that ‘ frctin this higher galaxy of rank and 
fortune, there are droppings, as it were, of a bland and benignant 
influence on the general platform of humanity,’ But ^ why mis- 
take reverse of wrong for right?’ why forget that the sole choice 
do«s not lie between twO extremes ? Because an agrarian partition 
of the land would be an ii^ury to all classes, it cl6es not follow that 
the smaller the number of landeif proprietors the better. He 
recommends, that ‘ instead of letting down the peerage of onr 
realms to the external condition of our peasantry, we should rather 
go forth amojig the peasanti^, ai?d pour such a moral lustre over 
them, as migirt equalize them, cither to peers or princes, in all 
the loftiest attributes of humanity,’ — (p. 370.) •Tliis, witlx rever- 
ence, is the figure of speech st}'led flummery. It is not thus that 
the great question is to be argued, as to where lies the happy 
medium between the extremes of subdivision and concentration 
of landed proprietorship, and by wdiat modification of the laws 
of inheritance it is to be secured. VVe have not space here even 
to touch upon this subject, but it must be obvious to all, that if 
there are great evils in the agrarianism of Brance, there are like- 
wise some attendant on the excessive accumulation of landed 
property into few hands,, which has been in gradual progress in 
this country during the past century, to the almost complete ex- 
tinction of those two most valuable classes, which once formed 
the staple of English society, the minor resident country-gentle- 
man and the independent yeoman. 

The last (but one) of all the expedients for restoring the dis- 
tempered community to health, which our author discusses and 
dismisses as inefficacious, is emigration. Now we submit that he 
would have acted more wisely, by taking this first, because the 
arguments by which he lias attempted to prove the inadequacy 
of every other resource, whether increase of entjxloyment, of com- 
merce, of capital, or the reinissiox^of taxes and of tithes, were all 
based on the assumption of a necessarily limited area, whence our 
' increasing population could supply tbemselvc^# with food ; and it, 
there! ore, surely behoved him to begin by proving the existence 
of such a limitation, and the xmpossibhity of widening it by emi- , 

gration* 
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gration. The fa4t, however, is, as indeed we have already made 
it appear, thaf his entire work, precisely like thi^t of his great 
master, Malthus, with the exception of this very scanty chaptei; 
on emigra’tion, has reference pnly to n country absolutely limited, 
in its suppl)j of food and tlie disposal of its po{>Mjiationi to its own 
soils, and those already in a high sfate of duUure. When such a 
country can be pointed out to us, we think it worth while to 
enter more ‘»at large than we have done into the arguments with 
which tlie doctor has been labouring to destroy shadows oiUhis 
own creation. 

Let ns now see in wliat manner, when obliged at length to face 
the question of eniigralioii, and acknowledge that no country, least 
of all this, is surrounded l>y an impassable he contrives to 

avoid perceiving the c\uq it affords t(T all the embarrassiiwents 
which the assuihption of a Hinited area has enabled him to draw 
around a labouring population given to the heinous offence of 
^ marrying and being given in marriage * without an accurate 
previous calculation of all thd circumstances likely to affect the 
demand and supply of labour in the course of the ensuing gene- 
ration. ^ 

‘ When the agriculture of a country arrives at its limit, there is a 
pressure that would not be felt, but for the tendency of the population 
to increase. But long before this limit is reached, is the pressure felt ; 
because the tendency to an increase in the population exceeds the rate 
of enlargement in the agriculture.’ 

Agreed ; and now for the conclusion from these premises :«--r 
‘ The probability, tljen, is, that even emigration will not eventually 
alleviate the distresses of our land. The same cause which outstrips 
the enlargement within, may also outstrip the elBux abroad.’ — p. 37^9, 
W^as there ever such a non sequitur?, is it not like saying, that 
because a* man is thirsty, the probability is, he would drink the 
Tweed dry ; or that it were vain to give liberty to a captive, be- 
cause the same cause which makes him find his cell too confined 
for his wishes, will lead him, like Alexander, to think the world alir; 
too narrow likewise ! The limit to the agriculture of a countiy, 
under the circumstances of Great Britain, is a receding, not a 
stationary limit. Granting that it recedes less slowly than the popu- 
lation increases, and that there is a consequent pressure, is there* 
any reason to presume fiom this that the pressure would continue, 
if the whole uncultivated world were opened to the agriculture of 
the same population ? But oar author says, * the question may be 
made a matter of computation.^ Certainly it may ; and we wish he 
had attempted the Wlculation— not by a piece of mathematical Jar^ 
gon, about ^ geometrical and arithmetical ratios/ as imposing and 
almost as correct as Mr! Jenkinson’a discourse upon cosmogony 

in 
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in the Vicar of WakefieWj—trtit by a fair estinAtc of the quantity 
of cultivable sgil at our disposal on the surface of the globe, and 
4 >f the millions which it would maintain in comfort. Nothing of 
this sort *ba8 been attempted by out author. We will/ however, 
endeavour by a briSf sketch to supply his deficiency, • 

The extent of /and in our tjolonial territory of North America, 
including the British provinces, Hudson’s Bay territory, and 
Wqptern or Indian territory, but exclusive of the Nortli Polar 
region, reaches, according to Mr. Bouchette, to about 2,700,000 
square miles. But if we reckon duly the one million of square 
miles which lie south of the latitude of London, this will give us 
a surface ei^ht times as large as that of all the British islands, and 
not a whit inferior to them in climate or, it is believed, in soil. 
Wirti regard to the Cape*and Australia, %o little -is known of the 
interior of these two great continents, j.hat it is difficult to form any 
judgment as to the extent ot land at our disposal in them. But if 
we only count upon a belt of land averaging a hundred miles in 
depth from those parts of their sea-coasts which we have surveyed 
and taken pos.^sion of, this will give us in these two quarters of 
the globe a sunace of more than twenty millions of square miles; 
Here then, without going further, is an area of twenty-one millions 
of square miles, the population of which at present is a mere 
fraction, not worth speaking of. Now the actual population of 
Great Britain and Ireland is about two hundred and five to the 
square mile, and supposing one-fortieth to be ‘ excrescent,’ or 
supported on foreign-grown food, it wil! appear that every square 
mile in the British kingdoms, deficient as is our agriculture in 
mjny districts, especially throughout Ireland, supports two hun- 
dred souls. We have no reason to suppose the proportion of 
cultivable to non-cuItivaBle surface to be less in our colonies than 
at home. We know, indeed, many of their extensive* savannahs 
and primeval forests to be more fertile than our veiy best soils 
jn Britain, and able to bear many repeated croppings without 
•manure. But allow that they are, on an average, only equal in 
fertility, and it will be seen that the application of our yet very 
imperfect agricultural processes to our colonial soils would provide 
support for at least 4,200,000,000 of persons at the present Bri- 
‘tish standard of maintenance, or about one hundred and seventy 
times our present numbers ; so that if our increase were to con^^ 
tinue at the rate of a doubling in fifty years, whifch it has pretty 
steadily maintained during the preseaj^-century, (under the stimu- 
lating intluence in England of a k^ly-administered poor-law^ 
offering a direct premium to pareq3|^iqn the b^lh of ^ery addi- 
tional child,) nearly four centuries pass away before ther^ 
could be a greater scarcity of food felt ihim at presetit^ even upoij 

the 
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the incredible suj^poditiofi, that oui^ Agricultural ekill should in 
the meat! time remain titiknpro?ed» ’We may therefore feel our** 
seltres tolerably safe as yet. ♦ , * ^ 

If* it be asked what room there is for a. similar dtvelopmeut of 
the other iiafions of the earthy we answer^ there is but too 

much reason to' fear that their misgdvernment^ disturbances^ want 
of security for property, and frequent ex[fK)sure to the scourges of 
war, pestiltfice, and famine, will yet for nfiany generations, to 
come prevent their making muck progress in population. £ut 
should a more favourable state* of things turnup, Europe alone 
has, we are convinced, a sufliciency of« surface**soils to support, if 
duly cultivated, a ’hundred times her present population ; and in 
Asia, Africa, and the two Americas, with the exception of a small 
part of China and India, the resources of the soil are as yet hardly 
entered upon. *Look, for ex^implc, at the almost boundless plains 
of South America, which intervene between the Andes and the 
Atlantic — plains chiefly composed of deep alluvial soil, fertilized 
and intersected in every directfon by the most magnificent navi- 
gable rivers and a rich maze of tributaries. Look j^t Asia Minor, 
Persia, Central Asia, and the vast extent of Asiatic Russia,*— 
can It be doubted that these districts, under a government which 
protected industry from unjust exaction, would afford sustenance 
to very many times their present number of inhabitants ? Of the 
capabilities of Northern Africa for colonization, an experiment is 
now', we hope, in course of trial. It is known that a great extent 
of its surface was once highly cultivated, and supported a dense 
population ; and we can see no reason for doubting that, with 
the aid of modern skill and science, it might again be brought 
to at least an equal state of fcitility. Of the central parts of that 
vast continent, south of the Sandy Desert, ’^oo little is known for us 
to speak v^ith any confidence of its resources ; but harassed and 
brutalized as its inhabitants arc, for the most part, by the odious 
traffic in slaves, oppressed by predatory tribes, and subjected to 
the tyranny of atrocious despots, it is impossible to believe that 
their numbers have as yet made aiiythiug like an approach to the 
limits of the capacity of the country for their support. So far, there- 
fore, froni its being true, thdt the population either of the British 
kingdoms, or of the world at large, is already as numerous as can ‘ 
be maintained off the soils which are at their disposal, we believe 
it^does not readi the one- thousandth part of the number which 
these soils would feed, wereT’tthe agricultural skill, and science, 
and other resources which tn<»st advanced ainon^ the nations 
even now possess, ^ndiciously^jAied to their cultivnjpcm ; and we 
can see nothing to prevent resources being, in the course of 
themselves multiptfeil a ffipusand-fold by future discoveries 
, and 
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and improvements. It has bteen calculated, thaft one square mile 
now maybe m^de to maintain'^as many Immaii beings as could live 
jwpon a thousand square miles of hunting ground, in an age when 
man lived by the chase alone. Can, we presume to assert, that in 
the progress of husbandry, agricultural chemistry, and vegetable 
and animal physiology, other° improvements may not carry us as 
far forw^ard again, so that, if need were, even the thousandth part 
of % square mile mi^ht support as many as the mile •does now ? 
Sti^ige as this may sound in the present state of our knowledge, 
things that sounded as strange to our forefathers have already been 
brought about. 

But it is said, we mmi be brought to a stand-still at lengthy 
’ for the surface of the globe will afford elbow-ioom for but a 
limited number ! Dr. Cliahners seriously adducvjs this ultimate 
prospect as an argument, and shuddprs at the risk of men be- 
coming as thickly packed ^ as mites in a cheese ! ’ Now, in the 
first place, the predicted calamity does not appear to us so very 
fearful — the mites, for aught we can'see, have a very happy time of 
it. In the next^e submit, that when tlicro appears any near pro- 
spect of such anbvcr-peopling as that — of a deficiency of standing- 
room for the inhabitants of the world — it may be time to consider 
the propriety of crying ‘ hold hard ' to the young men and 
maidens who are rashly inclining to be connubial. And it ought 
to relieve the anxiety of these philosophers for the fate of such as 
may have their lot cast in those distant times, that in the works of 
Mr. Malthus and Dr. Chalmers, of which doubtless that remote 
posterity will possess the ten-thousaiidtli edition, they are provided 
wi^h a specific — infallible^ by their account, in its effect of ^ up- 
holding a well-conditioned state of society,' by checking the rate 
of increase at any point ^iiere it may be considered desirable — 
within < the limit' of comfortable arm’s length for ex^ample, or 
the proportion of square feet of stow^age that is allowed to each 
^individual on board a mau-of-w^ar! The very confidence the 
.iVIalthusians possess in the excellence of their specific ought to 
be enough to convince them, that no ultimate injury need be 
apprehended from the over-increase of population, with so obvious 
and easy a resource at hand. But to j^ersuade us to have recourse 
‘to it NOW, is indeed right midsummer madness — the ne plus ultra 
of moonstruck, Laputaii philosophy. Some member lately objected 
in the House of Commons to any reduction in tf/e duty on coals 
exported, on the ground that we ought to husband our stock, since 
It is muted, and, according to tbe culcnlation of experienced geo- 
ogists, not inure than enough to last us, at our pfesent rate of con- 
sumption, about G600 years ! We sheuld take this ^ prudential ' 
genileman to be a Malthusian philosophel*. And our only wonder 
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IS, that these expansive pliilanthropists^wlio would starve the pre-. 
sent race of man in their benevolent tare for the coinfort of his 
posterity in the* hundredth generation~do not likewise preach a 
crusade against artificial tires, jis robbing the atmosphere, of its 
oxygen ; stint ,us of spring vwiter, lest we drink* the heavens dry,* 
or shrink the level of the ocean ; and (fall for a prohibition of dark 
colours, as tending by their absorption to exhaust the sun of liis 
light. Air, light, and water — like the food*-pro(fUcing powers of 
the earth — have their ultimate limits ; and we are about as near ta 
the one as to tlie others. * 

But Dr. Chalmers has an objection to emigration peculiar to 
himself, and strongly characteristic of his style of reasoning. 

* Emigration is injurious^ iiospite of its effects in relieving the 
evils of a crowded* populatjLony because it Stimulates population!^ 
Still if, at the same' time that it ijtimulates the growth of population, 
it prevents all that is evil in that increase, where is the harm of such 
stimulus, allowing that it is one ? But indeed, bjy our author’s 
argument, it only stimulates population by increasing the com-- 
forts of life, and afiording the nieans of plentiful sul>sistence to 
greater numbers ; and if this be an evil, we arc ready to face it, 
exclaiming, ‘ Evil; be thou our good ! ’ On this ground, every 
invention tending to enlarge the powc^rs of mankind for procuring 
subsistence or additional comforts, is a horrid mischief, to be de- 
precated and avoided with especial caution. The system of turnip 
husbandry and other late advances made in this country in agri- 
culture admitted of the support of a larger population, and 
consequently encouraged its growth ; these, therefore, come under 
Dr. Chalmers’s ban. The labours of the Board of Agriculture, 
must, in his eyes, be pestilent ; nay, the very invention of agri- 
culture itself, as well as all its subsequent ifriprovcnients, should, 
in consistency, be stigmatized by him as an evil of the first mag- 
nitude. Jt was, to the full as much as emigration can be, 
bounty on the multiplication of the species.’ Mankind, therefore, 
has been all along under a grievous mistake in supposing gratitude 
due to those w’ho*i have multiplied the productions of the earth. 
Mr. Coke and Mr. Curwen are plotters of evil, Ceres was the 
incarnation of a malevolent principle, and Triptolemus the true 
arch-enemy of his race ! 

If there is any one desire or design more manifest than another 
throughout the woi Rs of nature, or more worthy of the benevolence 
of nature’s great Author, it is that there should be the utmost pos- 
sible multiplication of beings endowed with life and capacity for 
enjoyment. We do ifnt see tharpature has contented Herself with 
establishing little groups of ot'ganized beings in snug comers, to 
thrive there in security and t:6ntent, through a nkt adjustment of 

their 
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, their numbers to the food within their reach 5 *— whether proceed- 
ing from a iij^ysterious adaptation ot iheir procreative powers to 
, their numerical state, as in Mr. Sadler’s gratuitous hypothesis,— 
or, from a self-regulating power, ^dictated by instinct,' or pruden- 
tial intelligence, According to Mr/ Malthus’s ecjualjy unnecessary 
suggestion. No! abiindant'e, extension, multiplication, compe- 
tition for room, is the ^rder of creation ; and the only limit to the 
increase of each species, the mutual pressure of numbers on each 
^her. But, if thfere is any one species of the animate world, whose 
multiplication W'e may venture to suppose an especial object of 
the Divine regard, can it, be other than tliat which alone of all He 
has endowed with a particle of His spirit — with intellect, reason, 
speech, the^ faculty of irnp^ovemeuty ^ind an imn/krtal soul? 
Whilst every other species is taught to spveatl and multiply as 
widely as its relative powers allow, is Man *Aone, though con- 
scious of his sovereign ty^over all the rest of living 'Creation, to 
confine himself carefully w ithin a limited area, — alone to apply his 
energies to prevent the increase of his numbers, the enlargement 
of his resources, and the extension of his dominion ? How blinded 
to the oNE^RANi) OBJECT OF CREATION iBUst he be, who 
would so limit the expansion, and annihilate the bright future of 
his race ! 

Our author is w^rong when he asserts of emigration, that ^ the 
longer it i's prosecuted the more impracticable it becomes/ 
(p, 381.) On the contrary, experience has always proved, that 
it is the first commencement of a colony which alone presents any 
serious difficulties, and that the further its settlement advances, 
jLhe more easily may it be extended. Even Mr. Malthus admits 
this ; and that it must be so is obvious enougli. Again, Dr. 
Chalmers errs sadly ^^vjien he assumes that eiiiigration can only * 
take place as a consequence of * extreme general dtstitution and 
distress,’ and that, ou this account, the continual spreading of 
})opul.ation must be a process of continual suffering. It is quite 
^sufficient that there should be a certain preponderance of wealth, 
‘comforts, or enjoyment of any kind, to be met with abroad, to 
tempt to a continual efflux, provided tlie means are not wanting, 
and the institutions of society do not interfere as a check. It is 
not ^ the experience of great distress and destitution ’ which causes 
the annual flitting of thousands from the eastern states of America 
to the western. It is not merely the most wretched among our 
paupers who tjan be persuaded ‘ forego all the recollections of 
their boyhood, the scene arid^ the dwelling-place of their dearest 
intimacies,’ by migrating to Canada or Ai^^iralia. On the con- 
trary, It is notorious that capitalist^, persons possessed of thoii*^ 
saiids^ are continually moving off to seWe there. And, if a double 
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profit overcomes the repugnance to ^ voluntary e?^ile ’ itt the wealthy 
capitalist, will imt a double wage do a*s much for the labouring 
class ? Their condition in the mother country may be good ; and 
yet to induce ‘them to remove to .the colony, it may be suf^ient 
that they have a^prospcct of its -there being perhaps twice 

—perhaps ten times as good, • > 

But, may we not turn the tables upon thr^e who would substi- 
tute for the natural, ancient, and easy resource^of eihigration in the , 
case of a state which is, or threatens to be, crowdecl, an unnatural, 
and w^e believe, impracticable, rcstidint upon marriage? When they 
urge that it must be ‘ no light evil ’ from which the emigrant makes 
liis escape, may we not retort, that it is no inconsiderable sacrifice 
to forego the domus et placens uxor — t^e sw'eets of dom^tic happi- 
ness — the pleasures of maviu^l and paternal atfeclion? While they^ 
accuse the advocate Vor emigration of urging the poor to break the 
natural ties of home and kindred, they are themselves striving to 
prevent the formation of those ties which are of all the strongest, 
the most virtuous, and the most joy-tlispensing — those of the father 
and the husband. If the emigrant: quits his parental^ roof, the 
wound soon heals, for it is in the course of nature thit he should 
do so, and he excliaages for it a roof-tree and a family of his own, 
of which the Malthusians would deprive him. In fact, their scheme 
is merely to substitute one privation for another, a greater for a 
less, with the additional disadvantage of a general narrowing of 
the numbers of mankind, and tlie aggregate happiness, through the 
selfish desire of a few to monopolize the bounties provided by 
nature for the whole race, and a sordid and short-sighted doubt of 
their sufficiency. The conduct recommended by these WTiters as 
the acme of human virtue, and the great end of Christian instruc- 
tion, is, in fact, precisely that of the map ■in the parable who 
wrapped his ta>ent in a napkin, instead of putting it out where it 
might multiply. 

The last expedienbof which Dr. Chalmers professes to demon- 
strate the inefficacy, is a legal provision for the poor. Our 
readers are already aware of the deeply-rooted liostility he has 
always manifested to such an institution — an hostility which, like 
all his other economical errors, springs directly from the unhappy 
and unreasonable persuasion of the want of room for man upon 
the earth. We have lately said so much upon this subject that 
we shall abstain fron^further comment on his mistaken preference 
of what he calls * the niinistrations,of spontaneous and individual 
benevolence, — the fortuitous and free gratuities of the philanthro- 
pist,’ — that is, in plain t^ords, a system of mendicity and vagrancy, 
over one of regulated and legalized relief: but, passing this, 
and other propositions, which^he reiterates as if they bad not been 
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over and over again exposed and refuted — slich as the bold asser- 
tions, in the face of the contrast prc'sented on all these points by 
Ireland and England, — the one with, the other without a poor 
law-*-that an institution of that ^nature neceasarily impoverishes a 
country ! — deepens the wretchedness of the peasantry ! — deadens 
charity ! — and dc^stroys the security of property ! — we will merely 
notice one fatal miiJ(akc which alone would render Dr. Chalmeii 
incompetent lojeason on the subject: we speak of his imagining 
a poor law to be merely ‘ legalized or compulsory charity.^ 

‘ The virtue of humanity ought never to have been legalized, but left 
to the spontaneous workings of man's own willing and compassionate 
nature, .lustice, with its precise boundary add well-defined rights, is 
the fit subject for the enactments of tlie statute-book ; but nothing can 
“be more hurtful than fbus to bring the terms or the ministrations of 
benevolence under the bidding of authority.’ — p.‘ 415 . 

I'he tiulh, however, ^011 the contrary is, that the poor have a 
decided claim, injustice, to a support from off the land on which 
Providence has placed them, il that land is capable of affording it 
to their ej^rtions. Such a provision, ihcrefore, instead of being 
a matter ot cliarity and benevolence, ‘ a thing of love, not law,’ is 
but the legal concession of a right antecedent even to tliat of the 
owners of the soil — a divine right — aright based on the eternal 
and immutable principles ot intuitive justice. And its necessity 
may be equally proved on less high grounds. The only mode 
of [)reserving the peace of society, is to afford to every one suf- 
fering the extremity of want, some resource short of plunder and 
violence. The expediency of a poor law, as a mere measure of 
preventive police, may be easily demonstrated. It is in truth called 
for as imperatively by policy as by humanity, and by justice still 
more clearly than either. 

Dr. Chalmers, however, is only consistent in Ills opposition to 
it. Under the assumption on which he reasons, of its being im- 
possible to keep subsistence level with population, he is quite 
right. Only he should not have stopped short of the conclusion to 
which his premises will necessarily conduct him — the propriety of 
passing a law to put out of their misery, at once, those ‘ for whom 
there is no room on the earth ’seeing that they must perisli by 
inches, and duiing this process inflict much evil on the rest of 
sxiciety by encroaching on the bare sufficiency it possesses for its 
own wants. Private charity is quite as injilrious and as nugatory* 
lu thifs light, as a poor law. It can only relieve one individual at 
the expense of another ; and we refer the doctor to Mr Mallhus 
nmself, who declares expressly, what indeed is a necessary conse- 
quence ot his principle, that a epoor man cannot by charity be 
enabled to live better than before^ without proportionately de- 
pressing 
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pressing others of the same class.* We lubmit, therefore, that the 
trite policy dediicibic from tlie Malthusian premises, is, that we 
should not merely abolish the poor laws, but go on to despatch the 
surplus population as fast as it a|)pears. Maltha^ was decidedly 
wrong in hesitafing to follow his principle up -to its full extent. 
He contents himself with recommending thy relief should be ad- 
ministered ‘ sparingly.’ This is execution by slow torture. Dr. 
Chalmers, on tlic other hand, dwells with delight ctn the ^ fullness 1 
ol relief’ affordi'd by spontaneous •charity, forgetful that, on his 
own principle of a limited quantity of food, what is given to beggar 
Paul, must be taken fi^ni labourer Peter. This slight discrepancy 
between the professors is, how;evcr, no more than what has often 
appeared in the modes of ‘foituitous and*free philanthropy’ of> 
other ages — > * 

* God cannot love, says Blunt, with fearless eyes, 

The wretch he starves, — and piously denies. 

While the good bishop, witli* indulgent air, 

Admits and leaves them Paovidence’s care.’ 

Having thus gone through the whole list of political expedients 
for securing the well.-being of the community, and ‘ demonstrated 
their futility’ in succession, by help of the postulate which de- 
clared it from the first, — our author brings us in triumph to the 
^ argaV at which he has been all along straining, viz. that since 
nothing can make food keep pace with population, all our efforts 
should be turned to make population keep pace with food ; and 
the only specific for this is ^ prudential restraint upon marriage/ 
self-imposed by each individual, and inculcated by a Christian 
education. 

Now we will not yield even to Dr. Chahne«s, in a fervent zeal 
for the spread pf ^ moral and Christian education.’ We need 
scarcely say, that we agree wholly with him in the vast benefits 
derivable from national endowments for this purpose. But w^e 
cannot agree in the opinion, that it is any part of the duly of a 
moral and Christian pastor, to interfere with the dictates of nature, 
as to the proper peiiod for marriage. We do not, in short, re- 
cognise any necessary connexion between religion and celibacy — 
virtue and abstinence from wedlock. W^e desire general educa- 
tion as a means, not of proportioning the numbers of mankind to 
their food, but of pr^i^viding them with that intellectual alimen 
which, at the same time that it enlmhleiis them on their true phy- 
sical .interests, adds to their mental and social gratifications; and 
while aflbrding them prospect of eternal happiness in another 
world, equally assists them to secure their w^elfare in the present. 
None shall go beyond us inHanxiety to inculcate umyersally the 
* Book iii. chap. 4. 
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principles of ^ prudence ?nd foresight.’ We only differ from our 
author as tb the true application df those principles, which we 
should prefer directing towards the means of procuring a sufliciency 
for the maintenr.nce of a family iw respectability and comfort, rather 
than towards the avoidance of the'^burthen of a family, lest their 
maintenance shoukhnot be procurable. We know where it is said, 
‘ He feedeth the raVens who call upon him.’ And, though 
^ blaming as much as any an indolent and careless icliance on Pro- 
* vidence, — though assenting, ip its moral sense, to the truth of 
* Aide~toi, le ciel t'aidera,’ — the ‘ prudence’ that we recommend, 
is an active, not a negative one — a judicious struggle against 
threatening evils, not a cowardly and Fabiail retreat before them — 
^ a deteimination to push back by*all imaginable means the ap- 
parent barrier to our onward progress^; not a timid shrinking within 
ourselves, lest we haply receive *a rub or two against it. And 
since w'e are quite confident that the barrier is in truth imaginary, 
or rather conventional, the offspring of our voluntary arrangements, 
and to be kept at any distance, wc please — that 

^ ‘ spatium Natura beatis 

Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti’ — 
that the foresight of the members of a civilized community, judi- 
ciously directed, and uninterfered with by mistaken laws or officious 
advice, will enable them to procure a plentiful subsistence for all 
their possible numbers, either from w’illiin or without the geogra- 
phical limits of the district they at present inhabit — we do think it 
no part of the duty of a Christian minister, to endeavour to give a 
different direction to the ^ prudence and foresight* of his fellow- 
citizens, and we are quite sure, that by so doing, Ije will only bo 
fighting against nj^ture, and must do far more harm than good. 
By discouraging mati’imony, he will probably but encourage illicit 
indulgence — 

‘ Naturam cxpellas furca tamen usque recurret — 
at the very best, he enforces a needless amount of privation, 
and checks the production of a large increase of human hap- 
piness. 

The moral tendency, indeed, ^f this doctrine, we consider inde- 
scribably pernicious. By holding out to all, that improvements 
of any kind are useless, and even mischievous, for that ‘ every 
plargement of our resources only tends to l^nd us in a larger, it 
is true, but a more straitened population,’ it directly discourages 
all attempts at the amelioratioii of our condition, w'hether public 
or private ; and fosters in kll classes a sel^sh and apathetic indo- 
lence, a mean distrust of our own pow^efs, instead of that confi- 
dent resolution to employ them to c’he utmost, which, under fair 
play, is almost certain of overcoming every obstacle* AVe need 

no 
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no stronger illustration of the proof o^lhis than the book we are 
reviewing. Here are half-a-dozen resources canvassed for raising 
the condition oi the body of the population — each of them is ad- 
mitted to be inore or less efiicaciqus towards that end, but because 
it is assumed ll^it tliere is an ultimate limit to the efficacy of each, 
they are all dismissed as unprofitable, deceptive, and even hurtful, 
and wc aie gravely told to cease our efiiirts for enlarging our 
resources, and direct them wholly to limiting our (vants ! ^ 

Again : by this doctrine the wealthy and the powerful are com- • 
plelel) absolved from the duty ol^ contributing to relieve the dis- 
tresses of their poorer neighbours, either, by direct charity, or a 
just and wise attention to the economical means for improving 
•their condition ; since all such attempts are declared to be not 
only fruitless but mischievous. It absolutely frees a government 
fiom all responsibility for the suijerings of the mass of the commu- 
nity, by throwing the blame entirely on Mature and the impro- 
vidence of the poor themselves, and declaring the evil to admit of 
no remedy from any possible exd tions of the legislature. We 
cannot imagine any theory more Vlestructive than this^ would be, 
were it generally received, whether among the higher and more 
powerful, or the lower classes themselves ; and we must consider 
those who labour to propagate it, though including, we are well 
aw'are, many of the most ardent and benevolent philanthropists of 
the age, to be, unconsciously, the enemies of their kind. 

We hope Dr. Chalmers, in particular, will pardon the freedom 
of oiir remarks. We cannot sit by in silence and see the weight 
of his authority and the force of his eloquence exerted on the side 
of what we consider a most portentous and abominable doctrine. , 
We implore him to re-consider his opinions. The welfare of exist- ' 
ing millions — the existence of future myriads, depends on the 
destruction of *1110 miserable sophism, which lies at the bottom of 
his whole economical system. 


Art. hi. — 1 . Franckii Callinvs^ sive Quecstionis de Origine Car- 
minis Elegiaci tractatio crifica. Altonaj et Lipsisc. 1829. 

2. Poefarvm Grcccorum Sylloge, curante lo. Fr. Boissonade, 
Tom. III. Parishs. 1830. 

J N a work lately n^iced in this journal it is remarked, with refer- 
ence to the peculiar character of the ftiad and the Odyssey, — 

* tljat they may be looked upon as the erqbodied spirit of heroic poetry 
in the abstract, rather vJhaii as the poems of any particular poet. In 
them we can discover no peculiarhies ^of thinking or feeling, no sys- 
tem, no caprice. All is widl, diflFused, unitersali like the primal 
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light before it was gathered up, and parcelled off Into greater aud 
lesser luminaries to rule the day and the night. Look at the differ- 
ence in this respect between the Homeric and all the ‘Greek poetry of 
the following ages. It is no longer the muse speaking, but a Theban, 

^ or an ’Athenian, or a Sicilian poet. • The Individual appears, the tem- 
perament of the mao is visjble. Po^ms become unlike each other. 
As the nation grows «^der, and the rights of citizens and the habits 
of civil society becom^more precisely defined, the poet’s compositions 
^re more or less'stamped witli the mark of his own' character ; his 
•spirit, in ceasing to be universal, waxes more intense and personal. 
A man wlio had not read a line* of the works of Milton or Waller, 
could not fail to perceive* distinct authorship in any two pieces that 
might be selected from their poetry. So it is with the Greek poets 
after the Homeric age.’^ 

• 'lliis is substantially true, at least as to the Greeks ; and it is 
curious to trace the triitli of it in that remarkable coincidence of 
chronologic with jdjiloso^phical classification, which seems to evince 
an instinctive obedience to this law of progress in the poetic 
imagination of that people. Iki Homer — it matters little whether 
we regard that mystic word as ihe name of any one transcendant 
genius, or as the concrete term for the heroic rhapsodies on the tale 
of Tioy divine — in Homer there is no subjectivity or menial self- 
beholding whatever: the chaiacter of the author is merged in the 
character of the age ; and v\e see, as it were, a clear and beauti- 
ful stream, \Nhich rtllects the heavens above, and the flowers and 
the trees and the men upon its banks — everything, indeed, but 
its own self. With Homer, we may believe, arose — with Homer, 
we are certain, set — the sun of the Greek heroic poetry ; all subse- 
, quent attempts, though in respect of each other greatly differ ing in 
style and mer it, failed, totally failed, it must be allowed, to waken 
the strong and blilhesQme and inusic-hrealhing spirit of the Iliad. 
The most successful passages in the Orphic Ai'goinftitics, in Apol- 
lonius, in Noumis, in 'I’ryphiodoriis, &c., are precisely such as 
differ essentially in kind from the Homeric tone, and which owe 
their prominence to the very circumstance, that their authors 
ceased for the moment to study to imitate an inimitable antiquity, 
and gave vent to their own great talents in the genuine manner 
and direction of their own age alone. Heroic poetry — the poetry 
of Homer — could hardly he the spontaneous growth of any sub- 
sequent age in Greece : for the spirit of the nation must no doubt 
have greatly changed with the nearly univers?;! adoption of repub- 
lican institutions, and have become more and more alien from the 
temper and feeling of tli^ olden times, in proportion as city 
habits, city interests, and city pleasures .Increased in the range 

* Introductions to the Study of the GreeJt Ftr’bte. By II. N. Coleridge, p. J 77. 
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£Hid intensity of their dominion. With|lhe exception of the early 
European, more especially ijie Moro- Castilian, feudalism — such 
as we see it, for* example, in that immortal specimen, tlie poem of 
the Cid — the’ world never saw, and in .all probability never will 
see, any other ^tate of society so remarkably favourable to the 
production of such poetry as that of the Iliad; — a state in which 
a religious, a music and verse-revering bar^jfarism lay interfused, 
in harmonious /:ontrast, throughout a fierce but honourable, and 
as yet unhackneyed civilization. • t 

The Homeric hero — "H^cus — left no genuine descendants ; the 
Knight, the Campeador, was, we think, pi most points his equal, 
peiliaps more than liiji equal, but he was not of the same kindred ; 
•and so much do we think the poetry of the Iliad to have been the 
untransmissible, incommunicable product of the heroic age, tha!i» 
vve almost believe’ that a poet, who to the splendid chivalry of 
Scott should add the moral majesty of Wordswoith and the sub- 
tile hai monies of Coleridge, would even, in this our day, do 
greater things with the jNloite Arlhtir, than lay, or could lie, in the 
power of any Greek, after the P-vrsian invasion, to eft'ect for the 
Seven before Thebes or the Thessalian Argonauts ; aAd with our 
conception of the IJiad, even iEschylus w as no exceptitm. 

Thus the spirit of heroic poetry in the specific guise of epic 
verse failed in Greece, and for the next three or four centuiies the 
muse took another shape. The primary or mother-form of this 
second epoch was what w'e vidgarly call Elegy, — upon the right 
definition and history of which we shall enter into some details in 
this article ; the later, but subsequently collateral form, was the 
Ode. It must not, however, be supposeil that there w as any total 
break or discontinuance between these two epochs ; on the coin ' 
trary, the connexion between Homer and Pindar, though exqui- 
sitely fine, is tutire, and the joining links are the w arlike strains of 
Callimis and Tjrtsens, la them w'e can very distinctly perceive 
the same old heroic spirit, though narrowed by the leelings of the 
individual poet, and inodified by the exigency of the particular 
occasion, but not as yet volatilized into the laments of Mimner- 
mus, nor condensed into the passion of Sappho. 1 hey are, in 
truth, specifically neither of the first age, nor the second, but 
between, and dovetailing with each, — on tlie one hand, recalling, as 
by an echo, the epic rhapsody that had preceded them, and on the 
other, breathing a !> earnest and a prophecy of the lyric hymn 
wdiich was to follow them. Within ihi? second age, winch com- 
mences with Callinus, the probable contemporary of Hesiod, and 
ends with Pindar, we^yiust place the Works and Haya, — justly so, 
we think, upon the ground of the essential character of that poem, 
xilthough wfilh an apparent Aiomaly on the scorie of its measure. 

The 
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The truth is, that between the genuine Hesiod and the Gnomic 
elegy therctis the closest connexion, •and his exclusive use of the 
hexameter only demonstrates his priority in order of lime ; besides 
whicb, we profess to be only myiking what may be called the 
* onward steps ol^ the poetic mind of the Greeks, and not taking any 
account of the miscellaneous mass of heroic verse which grew up, 
indeed, in abundanccXon the banks, as it were, of the running 
^^itream, the mole or less successful fruit either of rhapsodic imi- 
Station of Homer, or sometiiiies of the necessity felt by early phi-, 
losophy for a poj)ular vehicle of communication, before the intro- 
duction, or at least before the familiar use, of compositions in 
prose. It is w'ith lespect to the writings»of this age that the 
lovers of the antique muse of Greeee have the heaviest, the most 
frretrievable losses to deplore; time ynd barbarism* have here 
swept aw'ay more than their usual ghare of the great and the beau- 
tiful ; and when we take*up a modern collection, and see what is 
now left us even of the mightiest of this throng of great poets— 
their mutilated vigour, their disjointed melody, their objectless 
passion— w'e feel our hearts swell with that melancholy and vex- 
ation of spirit, which we know not that the sight of the shattered 
temples of Athens itself should more w orthily call up, than this 
mournful exhibition of the torsos of Archilochus, of Sappho, and 
of Simonides ! 


^ See the account given by Alcyonius in the person of Leo X. of the bolemn burn- 
ing of sundry Greek poets, in MS, by the fey zantine, priests: ‘ Audiebain etiain 
puer,’ says Giovanni, ‘ ex Dcnietrio Chalcondyi**, Gnecarinn rerum peril issimo, sacer- 
dotes Gra'cos tanta horuibse auctoiitate apud C'sebures liyzantinos, ut Integra (illorum 
gratia) compluru de veteribus Grsecis puemata ci>ml)Ubserint, imprinubque ea ubi 
/ amores, tuipes lusus, et nequitiae amantium continebantur ; atque ita Meiiaiidn, 
Diphili, Aj)ollodori, Fhileinonis, Alexis fabellas, et Sapplius, Krmnai, JnavnontiSy 
Mimnermx, Bioiiis, Alceex canniua interciiiisse j — turn pro his substitiita 

]Nazianzcni nostii poeniuta, (p*a*, ctsi excitent animus nostrorum hoijiinum ad flagrau- 
tiurem religionis cuUum, nun tameu verborum Atticain proprietatem, et Greeca 
linguae elegautiam edocent. Tnrpiter quidem sacerdotes isti in veteres Graecos male- 
voh fuerunt, sed integiitatis, probitatis, et religionis maximum dedere testimonium.’— 
De ExiliUf p. 69. Gravma says, ‘ De’ lirici (da Pindaro, ed Anacreonte m fuori [P] ) 
^ non soiK) a noi rimasi, che pochi frammenti, per essere state da’ vescovi e sacerdoti 
Greci le loro opeie bruciate, ed estirite con esse le oscenitil e gli amori, che contene<* 
vuno ; in luogo delle quah, con maggior vantaggio della rtdigione, e della pietil, 
furon sostituiti i poemi di San Gregorio Nai^^anzeno.’ — Jiagion Pueiica, p. 57, 

I osier says, ‘ It was their piety, not their ignorance, which induced them to burn 
most of the old lyric poems on account of their impurity. This loss a Christian 
bcholar will hardly object to them.’— /iwery on Accent, p. 138. lliis last sen- 
teiue is almoht t lie only weak remark in that admirable b(j^|k, of which Etomnight 
be inoie proud, and certainly should Anow more. These pious priests, who must needs 
burn Mnnnernius and Sa|>|)ho, took very {^ood care nut to deprive Christianity of the 
WiK'lits likely to arise horn the preservation ot the Lysistrate and the Dialog! 
Meretuni. The cause of those greit men — the Greek txiles of the fourteenth and 
htleenth centuries — Dem. Chalcond) les, Bessaiion, Chf^ suloras, Lascaris, &c., is not 
coiinec etl with the barbarous bigots who Imujt the exquisite strains of poets, the very 
iragments oi whose works modern bisho|)s have illjoiced to iilustiate. 

Thu 




The proper and specific age of lyij^c poetry terminated with . 
Pindar; but it did not teiiiMiiate abruptly. Precisely as the he- 
roic rhapsody passed into the ode by an easy transfusion through 
the war elegies of Callinus and 'j^rtseus, the ode itself gave. birth 
to that histrioni*: chorus which.linally ended in the regular drama. • 
Accordingly, the last exclusive lyrist,* and dfe first writer of the 
regular dramatic dialogue, were contempor^ies ; and one of the 
first theatrical ijiieces Me have, — the Persians of -/Eschylus, — is ^ 
little beyond a grand liiuniphal ode in cominemdration of a war, • 
and even of a battle, in which tlfe poet himself had fought and 
conquered. The dramatized ode, or lyric drama, M'as necessarily 
in its inception serious, figuiative, tragic — and indeed the plays of 
•iEschylus are universally such^ but that tendency to the artificial 
habits of social life which, ^ under the vast impulse given to it by* 
the glory and security resultinjj from the Persian defeat, first 
prompted the adoption of tlie feigned dialogue as a fuller and 
more exact representative of individual rights and feelings, — that 
tendency, Me say, in its rapid devtlopment, forcibly modified its 
own creation, diminishing the iflfusion of the poet’s own soul in 
the lyric chorus, and augmenting the complication and importance 
of the plot and the imagined actors, bophocles was the middle 
point between the predominance of the Ode and the Comedy, and 
the connecting links on either side were iEschylus and Euripides. 
In the first of these there Mas an overbalance of the lyric vein, in 
the last there Mas a deficiency of llic heroic ; in Sophocles alone 
it is that all the constituents of the Greek Tragic Ideal met, 
united, and became vocal. But it could not so remain ; the City 
—-we cannot say the state, for that term would intioduce an alien ^ 
impression — the City, Mith its restless interests, continued to press 
U[)on the poetic imagination, till it had ir\a(ie the conception of 
tragic beauty impossible, or the exhibition of it incongruous, and 
then vainly sought in the opposite pole of dramatic poetry the 
humiliation of that Demus, to the passions and caprice of which it 
all too late discovered that it had irrevocably subjugated itself. 
This is a curious history ; first in the Heroic verse the universal 
mind of all men, as men, absorbing, or, as it weie, catholicizing the 
minds of patticular men; — then*, in Elegy and Ode, the individual 
mind emerging, and by an antagonist efl’oit di awing the minds of 
all other men to itself; — then, in course of time, society demand- 
ing and causing in tSIe Tragic Drama a projection of the individual 
into the repiesentalive ^^mowa^of its nobler classes and more 
serious feelings : and in the elder and the later Comedy respectively, 
the poet, identifying himself M’ith a party or a school, lashing the 
delinquencies and denouncing, the names of political adversaries, 
or laughing at the follies ^lid moralising on the vanities of man*^ 
kind at large. One 
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One more original shape the spirit of the Greek muse took, 
before the last lingering sparkle of itational independence was for 
ever extinguished ; and it was almost the only new shape which, as 
far as. we can judge, coul4 have been assumed. The resentment 

• of Achilles, the*graces of Naimo^avd the glory of fhe Games, had 
been worthily sung j tlie inherited Curse and the inexorable Des- 
tiny, the Assembly, Mic Dicast and the Demagogue, the Slave, 
the Spendthrift 'and the Courtezan, had been each and all exlii-, 

Ibited ill imperisl^able rebel upon the stage; — but the Shepherds and 
the Goat-herds still remained imsnng; and it is not uninteresting 
to remark in this instaitce how all that remained of original and 
creative strength in the (ilrcek poetic minc^ betook itselt to the 
cultivation of this new held of imagination, till, in the result, that, 
magnificent strain of verse, which in^its prime had been the most 
spirit-stirring and immediate to the 'bosoms 'of all men, ended 
peacefully ill a system, the frame work of which was the most 
entirely artificial of any that had till then ever existed. 

The Greek poetry, like all the Gieek literature, was strictly 
original and self-evolved, lleiv'ce, perhaps, we may reasonably 
impute to fhe order in which its several kinds appeared, a tlegree 
of philosophical regularity which either doesaiot exist, oris but 
faintly discoverable, in other national literatures piineipally deiived 
from the Greek, or successively and under subse(|iient modifica- 
tions fioin each other. The Latin, Italian, Spanish, Jhiglish, and 
other modern European poets, had the complete loll ol Greek 
verse lying open heiore them at once ; and in some instances con- 
geniality of temperament in paiticulai individuals led, although in 
a very difierent stage of national development, to an imitation of 
some particular branch of Greek poetry. JSeverlhelcss, we feel 
persuaded that those*vho arc thoroughly imbued with the spiiit of 
the earliest ages of poetry in modem Europe, whetlner it be in the 
strains of Provence, Spain, England, or Germany, will agieewith 
us in thinking that the catholic, uniform, and, if we may venture 
so uncouth a compound, the individual-merging character of the 

* poetry of the Iliad is, in various degrees, perceptible in them all ; 

and it is worth remarking, that so far as our ow n literature is con- 
cerned, almost the first English poet of great eminence, of whose 
name and habits we know anything — Chaucer — is, beyond all 
comparison, the most purely and essentially Homeric that we 
possess. ^ 

We have said a w^ord or two more than we intended upon the 
career and character of the Gieek poetry in general ; our princi- 
pal dedgn, however, is to give a slight sjfttch of that form of it 
which is coimnoidy called' Elegy — but which, to avoid mistake, we 
will at present simply designate as the couplet of the hexameter 

and 
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and the pentameter. It will be seen, iy what follows, that the . 
term Elegy is comparatively piodern, and, with reference to the 
ordinary subject’inatter of the true elegy, most improperly applied 
to the earlies't poetry contained in elegiac metre. No onp ac- 
quainted with tl^e manner of thp Iliad can peruse tfie fragments of ^ 
Calliuus and Tyrtaeus, without recogniaing in riiein a strong infu- 
sion of the old heroic spirit; and the metBe is so very naturally 
formed by simply omitting the latter half of the* third and sixth 
feet of a dactylic hexameter, that the connexicAi of form ap- . 
pears even closer, indeed it seems clear that the hexameter and 
pentameter are exactly isochronous ; — the 4)ause of the voice after 
the metrical arsis of t^ie third and sixth feet in the pentameter 
being musically equal to the expression of the thesis of the same 
feet respectively in lUe hexameter. A Latin elegiac couplet would*^ 
accordingly stand thus in musical notation : — 

q mft - ti - tur i - re sa - In - torn. 



The foot raised on the utterance of the last syllable of Hcemonio 
must necessarily have fallen befoie it could be raised again at the 
lirst syllable of ; and the same remark holds equally true 

as to the falling of the foot after the lUsSt syllable of viro before the * 
arsis of the next verse. This is obvious to ^ic eye, and it would 
be equally so t^o the ear, if we would, or pciliaps could, [)ronouncc 
the verses of the ancients with that exact mensiiratiou of sy llabic 
time which they knew how to conciliate with a just expression of 
the accent. It is, indeed, rather amusing to hear the leaders of 
most of our great schools declare that they teach pronunciation of * 
the classic languages entirely by quantity, and that an attempt to 
j)ronounce by accent as well is, ridiculous ; whereas the fact is, 
that, with the single exception of an old but, as we remember, 
condemned mode at Eton of reading Greek Anacreontic verse, 
the modern pronun (Ration is exclusively regulated by tlie rules of 
the Latin accentuation, in absolute disregard of quantity alto- 
gether, excepting so far as the quantity of the penultimate is the 
criterion of the place >f the acute in all polysyllables. 

By the rules of the Latin accentuation, which, as we know 
from Quinctilian, were the LimJ)lest imaginable, the acute fell on 

the 
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the first syllable of all dissyllables, and on the penultimate of such 
polysyllables as had their penultimate long, and on the antepenult!** 
mate of those wherein the penultimate was short. Thus, 1. d^us, 
infisa, bellum, bene; 2. cLedruni,^musarum, belloruin ; 3. fiptiinus, 
• triEpidus, perteintus, imperterutQs,.&c. This morle of accentual* 
ing, though not ideWical with the rules of accent common to the 
principal languages m modern Europe, is yet so very easily ob 
servable by inotiern nations, especially the Italians and English, 
Tthat the correct pronunciation of Latin, so far as accent is con- 
cerned, is no doubt generally Attained, by simply leaving boys to 
utter a Latin woid pretty much as they would an English one, 
preserving the quantity of the penultimates But then, Quinc- 
tilian tells us, that besides the accented syllable, there was also 
•the long or the short syllable, and that no* recitation of verse 
could be endured in which the quantities were not accurately ex* 
pressed. Here is our llifficulty ; we say opfimus well enough, 
because the acute falls on the long syllable ; but we also say 
frepidos, in precisely the satire time — not merely in the total 
time, for of course the rhythnt^s of a dactyl and an anapajst 
must be musically equal — but we utter the syllables in the same 
order of times, and thereby change the anapsesiic into the dactylic 
series. So much for Latin. But in pronouncing Greek, we at- 
tend neither to quantity nor to accent, — the Greek accent w^e 
mean, which was regulated by laws totally dissimilar to those of 
the Latin, and was infinitely more various, more complicated, and 
more melodious instead of which we apply the rules of the 
Latin accentuation rigidly, and by consequence, never, in fact, 
^ express the quantity, excepting, as in Latin, when the long syllable 
coincides with the place of the Latin acute. Thus, take the first 
three words of the lliacj : — 

aiih ©ia— • 

in the first of these words, the Greek and Latin accents coincide 
with the long quantity, and the common pronunciation is therefore 
true ; but in the second word the Greek and Latin accents fall on 
different syllables, in which case, we follow the Latin rule, leave 
the first syllable grave which ought to be acuted, and acute the 
second syllable which ought to be grave ; in the third w^ord, the 
accents vary again, and here where the Greek acute actually coin- 
cides with the long quantity, we still follow the Latin rule, by 
which no last syllable can be acuted, and, ds every one know^s, 

* St il accenius quoque cum riffore quodam, turn similitudine ipsa minus suaves ha- 
uemus, quia ultima syllaba nec acuf^a luiquam excitatur,uec flexa circumducitur, sed 
in i^ravem, vd duas graves cadit senqH;r. Itaque iantd eat sermo Gracua iMtinoju* 
cundior, ut uostvi poetae, quoties dulco carmen esse voluerunt, illorum idnomittibiis ex- 
oriieut.— (gurnet, xii, c. 10, s. 33, ^ 
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sny ©g(2r, instead of ©ei, as in this insta^ce^ without the least diffi- . 
culty, and with marked increase of musical effect, we, might do* 
How ever, it is clear, that upon the supposition of the ancient poetry 
having been sung, and not m^ely recitedy to music, — which 
latter position io maintained by Ilgen — the time of the pentameter 
M^as exactly equal to that of the hexameter, anti accordingly, upon 
the same supposition, the change of metre fmm the simple heroic 
verse was very slight indeed, — certainly much less than we are apt 
to think it to be, with reference to the modem unmusical mode • 
of reading, 

Boettiger, a venerable German, equally distinguished for classi- 
cal scholarship and th? elegance of his native style, has conjectured 
•that the elegiac couplet owed its origin to an attempt to adapt 
the heroic verse to the doul]le Lydian flute, or rather pipe, com-^ 
monly called in Latin tibia dextrfi et sinistra."^ According to this 
fancy — for it is no more — the hexameter (vas sung to the sound of 
the tibia dextra or larger pipe, the pentameter to the sinistra or 
smaller, where the instrument cofisisted of unequal pipes — tibiae 
imparCvS — which was not alway&^ie case. The supposed autho- 
rity for this position, is a passage in Herodotus, who, speaking of 
Alyattes, king of the Lydians, says (Clio, 17 ): — "EfTrpeersvETo 
vTTQ (Tvplyycjvre kcc) Trnxrl^ci/v xaJ atvXov yumixntou re xai dv^pniou ; — 
where, no doubt, the masculine and feminine pipe means the tibia 
dextra and sinistra ! and Boettiger imagines that the warlike Ionian 
elegies of Callinus were composed with reference to this style of 
military music ; and he notices the conceit of Herder, that in these 
early elegies, the pentamefer islike a warrior maiden married to the 
heroic verse as to a husband. It is, perhaps, not worth while to 
discuss this matter gravely: — it may be enough to suggest the gross 
improbability, that a new^ style of poetry shpuid be invented to suit 
an instrumentj instead of the converse ; — that even if we had any 
right to appropriate the elegy to the masculine and feminine pipes, 
exclusively of the other instruments mentioned in the same passage, 
no authority can be shown for the assertion, that elegiac verse 
was ever peculiarly associated with the double pipe, though the 
Simonidean or lugubrious species of elegy certainly was so asso- 
ciated with the single traverse flute or TrXacy latuXo^, a different and 
more modern instrument ; that it is a mistake to suppose that the 
elegies of Tyi taeus (for the argument rests upon an analogy drawn 
from them) w^ere sung or recited in the beginning of actual conflict, 
— the truth being, that these pocyns were addressed to the chiefs 
and soldiers previously and in the camp — whilst the ijxZoLrnpioL, 
or marching songs, were reserved for the very eve of action ; and 

Attisches Miieufti I. fasc, 2. p« 293 and 335« 

finally, 
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finally, that the most proh^ible date of the existence of Callinus is 
782 n.c., whilst the leigii of Alyattes is placed by Eusebius, 6 12 
B.C., and by the Arundel inaible, G05 b. c., constituting, under 
any circumstai^^es, a priority iin point of time for Callinus, that 
destroys the very ground upon which Boettiger’s cV)njecture, so far 
as Herodotus is anj\authonty for it, rests, 

Hie discussion as to the inode and character of the invention is 
^ altogetlicr modern ; but the dispute as to the invertor himself W'as 
' familiar to the ancient critics. Horace’s notice of the controversy 
is well known : — 

Versibns imparitef junctis qnerimonia primum, 

Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia cotnpos ; 

Quis tamen exiguos elegos crfliserit aiictor, 

Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

The poet alludes to the ^grammarhns of Alexandria, the loss of so 
many of whose works has been to Greek philology, what the de- 
slruction'of so many great works of Varro — who was himself a 
school — has been to the Latin — a deep and incurable wound. 
It sounds odd at first, to say, that a point in the history of ancient 
literature, abput which Horace could not make up his mind, has 
been very satifactonly set at rest by a moderiV German ; and still 
more so, that on another point, upon which Horace seems to have 
had no doubt at all, that accomplished critic was mistaken. Yet 
so we think it is. Eranck, in the work named at the head of this 
article, has, in our judgment, fully demonstrated, that neither 
Mininerinus — who seems to have been the favourite with Horace 
— nor Tyrtaius, nor even Archilodiu.?, the most serious compe- 
• titor, — but Callinus of Epliesus was the first poet of whom we 
knows or the ancient critics knew, anything, that used the elegiac 
couplet, — for, of coifrse, (hat is all that can be meant by saying, 
that Callinus was the inventor; — and also, that so^ far from that 
metre having been primarily devoted to plaintive or amatory strains 
— {qnerimonia — vofi senten tia compos) — such appropriation of it was 
. long subseejuent to its first known association v^ith w'arlike themes 
in the verses of Callinus. ’The essay in which I'ranck discusses 
and disposes of this old qnestioti, is an eminent instance, no less 
of that overflowing erudition and sagacious insight, which so ho- 
nourably dislinguisli the German critic — the disciple and fellow- 
countryman of Hermann — than of that strange and afflicting style 
of Latin composition, which is an almost equal characteristic of 
Gei man scholarship, and which perhaps vve flatter, wlieii W'e say, 
that it holds about tlie same relation to the c{jitical style of Person, 
that Ammianus Marcellinus does to Gicero. Nevertheless, 
Franck’s disseiiation is one of tho3e .efforts which set a point at 
rest ^ at all evtiiis, like W olfV Prolegomena, it is one which must 
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be read and noted by every student, \yhose ambition it is to get 
a ihoroiigli understanding of *lhe history and character ^of the very 
early Greek literature. 

It may, perliaps, be considered as the result o^ all the authori- 
ties on the subjvifct, that the precise term — Elegy — vias unknown 
in Greece, belorc the age of Simonides^ the Sion of Leoprepes or 
the younger, and its commonly received, though not unquestion- 
able, etymolog»y — e e — (i. c., to cry Alas)) — denotes the 
tone A\hich that celebiated }>oet impressed upon tlie couplet of the 
hexameter and pentameter. Previously to the flourishing point of 
his life, perhaps about 519 n.c., verses of every description — the 
Homeric hexameters- >-the iambics of Archilochus — the couplets 
•of Calliniis, Mimnermtis, and Theognis, — were uniformly called 
by the generic name e^r-y),— and it was only after specific nanies^ 
had been invented and appropri^ited by the Attic writers, in and 
about the ana of the Pisistratidcc, that heroic verse began lo be 
peculiarly known by a designation which had oiiginally belonged 
to it only in common with every "other kind of poelryr. Hence 
the term passed to the Komans^id from them to modegrn Europe, 
as exclusively applicable to that species of poem supposed to be of 
the same kind with the Iliad* The distinctive names relative to 
elegiac poetry, which came into use in the age of, and w^ere very 
probably invented by Simonides, were, witli their classical defi- 
nitions, as follow s : — 

1 . EXeyor — a poem of a competent length upon some lugubrious 
or funereal subject, composed in couplets of hexameter and penta- 
meter verse. A few such* couplets together did not constitute an 

but ail hTiiypa^(/.ai — a distinction vj:hich, although well 
established, seems, where the shorter poem was not strictly inscrip- 
tional, very arbitrary and difiicult of applkaftion. For instance, 
the twelve oi^ fourteen lines in the Andromache were an gX 67 or, 
although, in fact, constituting a part of the following choric ode, 
and its anomalous dialect is to be accounted for on that ground ; — 
whilst the six exquisite lines of Callimachus 

KIits riov fio^ov. 

were an epigram. 

2. ’EXeye/a — a poem in elegiac metre beyond the measure of 
the epigram, without limitation as to the nature of the subject. 

3. ’EXeyriov — the elegiac distich. 

4. ’EXeyeia — ill tile plural — any given number of such distiebs 
on any subject, short of the compiete poem. The Romans disre- 
garded the distinction* between eXeyosv and eXsys/a, and designated 
as elegies compositioiiE* in elegiac metre upon any subject what- 
ever, warlike, amatory, melancholy, historical, or even antiquarian. 

The following classification, ibeirefore, of llie ancient Greek 

elegiac 




elegiac poetry may approach to the truth, or, at least, help to 
some useful distinctions in its history and character. First then, 
both in priority of time and, as we have ventured to suggest, in 
the prder of philosophical development, we have the war poems 
of Cnlliuus, aiW, with a difference of colour age, those of 
Tyrtaeus. The es’^ntial ♦ diversity of feeling between these frag- 
ments — more especially the fragment of Calliniis—and all the 
poetry in tlie same metre of subsequent ages, uljpther Greek or 
lioman — will i/ot escape the attention of the discriminating critic. 
In a word, there is nothing •whatever elegiac in them, as w'e 
moderns understand tlpat term ; they are rather the mode and 
appearance of the heroic spirit — that of t^\e Iliad — passing off’, 
but not as yet sublimed, into the lyjic transport of the ode, Per- 
• haps an example will illustrate our mcaning.with more clearness 
than any abstract analysis can do, and for that purpose we solicit 
something of a scrutinizing attention to the mood of mind and 
poetic manner evinced in the well-known passage where Hector 
and Ajax respectively exhort their troops to stand firm and fight 
it out to the last : — 

tea,) A.vxm xa) Aa^avoi ay^tfita^vTatj 
a/t^tS \irr\ (plXott , 

vnees y\a(pv^ae, 

‘ “Trojans and Lycians and Dardanians bold— 

The ships ! — Be men ! — be valiant as of old ! 

But now I saw w^here Jove’s pernicious blow 
Blasted our foeman’s arrows and his bow. 

Clear to discern His great auxiliar arm, 

For some a glory, and for some alarm, 

As now he brings the Grecian spirit down, 

That Troy and us with triumph He may crown ! 

On therefore to^th^ ships! and if ye chance 
To meet or feather’d shaft or brandish’d lance, ' 

Die as ye may 1 — no shame to die in fight 
For "wife, for children, for your country’s riglit ; — 

So, saved from spoilers, shall they^bless your name, 

What time the Greeks shall fly the Avay they came ! ” 

He spake and fir’d each soul : — on th’ other side 
To all his crowding heroes Ajax cried, 

“Shame, Argives! stand! — Better we here expire, 

Or save ourselves from death, our ships from fire! 

Think ye, if Hector shall our vessels burnr 
That back to Greece on foot ye can return : 

Hear ye not Hector shouting to his host— 

His ship-destroying, flagie-invoking bo^t? 

Not to the dance he calls ; — he calls to<inght 1— 

Be this then ours ; — no other epurse more right— 

' " * 11 . XV. 486 — 513 . * 
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iietter for us in one determined close 
At once to die, or triumph o’er our foes, — 

Than, baffled still by an inferior band, 

Here ling^4*ing on the shoM in conflict vain to stand ! ** * 

With these lines^ which the bid , critics used td sa/ contained the 
essence of all that Tyrtaeiis ever wt^te^^we cojfipare the fragment 
of Callinus, in dur judgment the most ancient specimen of the 
elegiac metre now existing, — perhaps we should rft)t much err if 
we said the mosf ancient piece of Greek poetry of^ any kind after 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Tranck does not hesitate to place 
Callinus before Hesiod, and we think die intimate connexion 
between the Works an^ Days and the Gnomic elegy of Theognis 
§;oes far to warrant the position. Strabo * expressly says that 
Callinus must have Jived before Archilochus — that Hercules or * 
IlCrines Trismegistus of poe\s, to whom not only the invention of 
his proper iambic, but also that of the elegy and even of the hex- 
ameter lias been attributed by some — because the latter mentions 
the destruction of the Magnesians by the Cimmerians, whilst Cal- 
linus refers to them as then fji>’irishing and maintaining them-^ 
selves in war against the Ephesians ; and Strabo says tlJat in the 
verse — * 

vuv S’ W) (fr^UTOf H^^tireci 

Callinus refers to some more ancient irruption of the Cimmerians, 
Franck supposes this line to belong to the existing ftagment, and 
amongst oilier arguments tending to show the erroneoujsness of 
the vulgar opinion of the poem’s having reference to the war ol 
the Ephesians against the Magnesians — in which war it is clear 
that the former had generally the advantage — he very acutely 
notices the implication, arising from the tone of the fragment, that 
the poet was exhorting his countrymen to a •vigorous resistance to 
the attack of solne superior, and probably very formidable, eneniy, 
but not to a war of invasion, — of which last character the hostility 
of the Ephesians towards the Magnesians seems generally to have 
been, Herodotus, indeed, places X a capture of Sardis by the 
Cimmerians, in the reign of Ardys, the successor of Gyges, n.c. 
034 ; and to suppose this invasion to be the one mentioned by 
Callinus would certainly be to plkce him after Archilochus, who 
was, indisputably, a contemporary with the greatest part of the 
reign of Gyges : but, Jndepeiidently of the arguments alleged by 
Franck upon other grounds, we think the express opinion of 
Strabo-r*that Callinus alludes to a farmer invasion — well supported 
by the great probability, that in the vety early times the Scythian 
hordes on the Euxine repeatedly made plundering incursions into 

• 958. t Cited by %trabo ubi supra. t 15. 
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the rich, and, for the most part, defenceless provinces of Asia 
Minor. upvacyri is t^je characteristic description of 

a Cimmerian irruption given us by Herodotus.* 

But 1I10W for the fragment itself, and we take it as it appears in 
Stobajus, without adopting the probable emendations of I'Vanck. 

TiU KU^UHli&h } xir il\XtfA6V ^VfUQV^ 

\ 6i not ; oitV ctthTcr^ kfi(pim^tKrUms t 
Xlviv fiihUrii } X.7.X. 

How long 'will yo slumber? when will ye take heart. 

And fear the reproach of your neighbours at liand ? — 

Seems, comrades, ye think ye have Peace for your part, 

Whilst the sword and the arrow are wasting our land ! 

Shame ! — grasp the shield close ! — cover well the l)old breast ! 
Aloft raise the spear as ye march on the foe ! 

With no thought of retreat — witl/ho terror contest. 

Hurl your last dalVt in dying, or strike your last blow ! 

Oh ! ’tis noble and glorious to fight for our all — 

For our country — our cBildren — the wife of our love ! 

Death comes not the sooner-! —no soldier shall fall 
Ere his thread is spun out by the Sisters above I 

Once to die is manSs doom! — rush, rush oirto the figlit ! — 

He cannot escape though his blood were Jove's own; — 

For awhile let him cheat the shrill arrow by flight, 

Fate ivill catch him at last in his chamber alone ! 

IJi\Jamented he dies — unregretted !— not so 

When, the toAver of liis country, in ( 4 ath falls the brave, 

Thrice hahow’d nuine amonget all,/iigh or Ioav, 

^ ^ > A-S ’with blessings alivCt so with tears in his grave ! 

There has been a world of learned obliquity of judgment exer- 
cised in discussing the age and aulhorshij) of these celebrated 
lines. ^J"hey have been attributed to Tyrtams — to some imitator 
of Tyi tains — and by Camerarius — who addressed them to all 
Christian princes by way of adhortation to a crusade against the 
Turks — to Callimachus; but this last apparent absurdity, \vc 
believe to be no more than a confusion of names in the excellent 
Joacliiiiris mind. He had heard nothing of Callinus, and a 
great deal about Callimachus,— and both names began with tlie^‘ 
same syllable. The fragment itself, as commonly printed, is 
found in Stobaeus, where it is attributed to Callinus ; and with 
reference to the estimation in which Callinus was held by the 
ancients relatively to Tyrtajus, it is worth noticing, that in the 
well-known Alexandrian canon of the ‘^classics, drawn up by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Callinus named as first of the 

’ ■ ■ " 1 — sr- 

• Clio, 8. 6. 
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Elegiac poets, and Tyrtajus omitted altogether. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that this canon is a very arbitrary and injudicious 
collection in some instances, and reflects but little credit on the 
poetical sensibility of its otberwiseomost justly cele^ated author. 

Tyrtaeus, the ^n of Archimbrotus, was subsequent, we incline 
to think long subsequent, in time to Cafllinus. •Without attempt- 
ing to fix the year of his birth, wc have good groundjs for assigning 
the commcncemant of the second Messenian M'ar, apd the appear- 
ance of the poet in it, respectively to the fourth year of the tvventy- 
third, and the first year of the twenty-fourth Olympiad, ii.c. 
685-4. Wc suppose him to have been 'almost throughout life 
contemporary with Arcliiloclius. Jle was an Athenian’^' of the 
Ward or district of A[)hidna}, lame in one foot, thought to be 
none of the soundest in his ©wits, but nevertheless, a creditable 
teacher of letters. Perliaps SiSciffxaXos* ypufxfxdrm at Athens, in 
the age of 'J"yi tarns, might import something more and something 
less than a modern schoolmaster. ^ There can be no doubt of 
his doing lioriour to the rod, and we were pleased to hear that the 
modem Society of Schoolmasters ’sanction the authenticity of the 
account of Pausaniasi , by having enrolled bis name on their 
venerable — we may sby awful— list, and. by drinking his memory 
in solemn silence at their anniversary dinners. We see no reason 
. ')r doubting tlic accuracy of the received story, which is in the 
spirit of the times, and not more paradoxical than many other 
probable anecdotes of the manners of the early Greeks : but it 
must be noticed that Pausanias gives no warrant for the vulgar 
addition of the Spartans being commanded by General Tyrtaeus ; 
his word is gv{xQou\ov, and his narrative is, that the Athenian 
deputy strictly confined bis exertions to raising the drooping 
courage, and composing the dissensions of tfie Lacedannonians 
by his verses, -^for which sort of work, the discreet men of 
Athens very likely thought a schoolmaster as well fitted as any 
other man they could send. He left three kinds of poems behind 
him; — 1. his well-known military elegies; — 2. his Eunomia, or 
subsequently made collection of elegies, exhorting to order and 
legal government — of which, according to Franck, we now have 
some twenty verses remaining ; and 3. as it is said, five books ot 
marching songs — J^rnbateria — of which we have now six verses 
remaining, composed^ entirely in what was called the Mcsseiiiac 
metre, — in fact of paroeniiacs of an anapjestic system. This 
short fragment of a lost species of Gireek poetry deserves quotation ; 
it is in the Doric dialejit, in which, or -in the iEolic, all the lyric 

Tyrtawjis has been called a >Si)artan, a^id a Milesian ; both oxnnions sure now, we 
believe, entirely abandoned by critics, ^ 
t Masson, iy. c. 15, p. 315—6. 
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strains of ancient Greece arc couchcfl. The elegiac verses of this 
same poet, addressed at the same <time to the s,ame people, wlio 
were Dorians, are all pure Tonic, according to the law of metrical 
appropriation />f dialect; to which we have formerly alluded : 

uyir, Z '1‘zra^Teti 
• ^oXi^<raif 

XetiA fjCtv iruv 

3’ tvToXfiu; ?r«A.Xfly<r£f, 
f^h (piihofjttm Tu; 
oh ^(ir^tov ra,; 

Ye mep of Sparta bold, 

Worthy your sires of old. 

On the left the shield advance, 

111 the right hand poise the lance, 

Your dear lives sparing not 
For su(:h of yorefthe Spartan’s lot! 

It may, perhaps, seem pushing comparative anatomy pretty far, 
when we pretend to point ouc the characteristic differences of the 
poetry of Callinus and TyrtjeusN£rom the few fragments of the last, 
and the ‘single fragment of the former, which we now possess* 
But still, ex ungue leoneni. True it is, tlv:»t with the exception 
of a few lines supposed to belong to his Eunomia, llie existing 
remains of Tyrtaeus are all warlike ; but tlie warlike remains of 
Tyrt^us differ from those of Callinus, as shadow from substance. 
In Callinus every word is addressed to the actual occasion ; the 
pressure is immediate, the advice practical, the exhortation direct 
and personal. Your city and all it contains are in danger, — the 
terrible enemy is at hand; there is no alternative between cou- 
rageous resistance to the uttermost, and ignominious destruction ; 
you must live or die like heroes! Now in Tyrtaeus — his elegies, 
we mean,- — for the firnbateria exhibited a striking contrast, — this 
life and actuality are much diminished ; the praise of valor and of 
patriotism is vague, unapplied, and, as it were, poetical ; the 
lines are less distinct, the colouring less vivid, the tone less 
peremptory. Tyrtaeus had time for imitation ; he imitates Homer ; 
he imitates Callinus — and in every such instance he draws out, and 
dilutes the original. What is direct address in Callinus, becomes 
maxim in Tyrtajus; the political poet of the Eunomia is dis- 
covered — and we may easily see, that as the Works and Days led 
the way to all the sententious didactic podtry of the Creeks, so 
the elegies of Tyrtaeus — theiyselves in no small degree partici- 
pating in the spirit of the Ilesioclic poem — gave immediate birth 
to the Gnomic elegy of Solon and Theogliis. 

Tyi tivus o btained at Sparta th§ honours and the<j)opularity which 

^ llajsic marchmg suugs were also called WqitXkx. and 
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Ills good counsels, or his good verses, or both deserved. It is 
probable, however, that his "poeins were not for a considerable 
lime much heard of beyond Laconia, where they were indeed 
almost universally known. Biit*they ^^ere brought to Athens, 
and there recitbd by the rhapsodists, a little before the time of 
Solon, and, in all likelihood, vvere coTmmittef^ to writing in the 
age of Pisistratus. That the existing fragmentig, as a whole, 
are genuine, was never doubted by any one that w;e know, except 
Thiersch, * who himself subsequently receded from his scepti- 
cism f; but that they were much interpolated and much trans- 
posed by the Attic rhapsodists, we think Vvell proved by Franck. 
There is no reason fot doubting that the civil or political elegies 
of Tyrtseus — those constituting the Funomia — - were recited at 
Athens as well as the w arlike ones ; and we recognize the apparent * 
probability that Solon may have» early imbibed from their reci- 
tation, not only the style of his poetry, but something of the spirit 
of his legislation. ^ 

But before w-e proceed to a sketch of the character of the 
Gnomic elegy, we must say arw^ord or two about Archilochus of 
Paros, whom we have already supposed the contemporary of 
Tyrtasus. His chief glory rested on his odes and his satiric 
iambics ; but he was a poetical Proteus, and tried his hand at 
every kind of verse, and succeeded in all. We have a few fragments 
of his elegies — deeply stamped with the strong individual charac- 
ter of the mail — vigorous and racy, and graphic ; but at the same 
time unheroic, betraying, like the elegies of Tyrtaeus, the in- 
creasing influence and liabit of the sententious manner of the 
following age. Archilochus was a very Churchill at a lampoon, 
as it is said that Lycambes and poor Neobule experienced to their 
cost ; yet he w as a discreet calculator of flie value of a good 
poet’s life and limbs in actual conflict, and not at all ashamed to 
save both the one and the other from harm* in any w ay he best 
might. He himself has recorded with some humour, his exit 
from a battle with the Saians, a people of Thrace, or, as some say, 
of Samothrace : — 

fJtXv ILuim ns uyu^Xtrat^ tlv 
hros a/xd/fAfirov KaXki^cv 
cevros 5’ i^i(pv>yov Hkvutov riXos* s 

l^avrts K^rritrofAea oi/ xaxioj. 

That shield some Saian decks, which ’gainst the grain 
I left — fair, flawless sl/ield ! — beside the w’ood. 

Well 1 let it gl ! 1 and niy purse remain ; 

T^morrow^’S hullskin may be just as good. 

* Specinti. e(fit, Sympos. Platon, p. 39. 
f Actis Philol. Monac, Tom, i, Fasc. ii* p. ^<14. 
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Alcaeus and Horace did the same, and they were neither the 
first of lyrk; poets to do so, nor have they been the last ; yet the 
Spartans, who thought a pretty verse no excuse fojr a white fea- 
ther,- resented ^le recreant avowal so much as to banish the mighty 
poet from their city. But Paros was justly proud of her son, and 
was more famous k\ after^ times for her Archilochus, than for her 
marbles or even her partridges. 

The ancient world thought Archilochus a prodigy, and reckoned 
him with Homer, as twin stars of the first magnitude in the poeti- 
cal firmament; Cicero notices Homer, Archilochus, Pindar, 
and Sophocles, as the four greatest poets that had ever lived; aud 
the Emperor Adrian said, that the Muses, jealous for the supre- 
macy of Homer, put it into the head of Archilochus to compose 
chiefly in iambic, rather than in htyoic verse. But, in fact, he 
composed in all the existing meUes, and invented many new ones ; 
he assumed all tones with a personal versatility equal to the un- 
bodied universality of Homer: and, in the scanty gleanings which 
time has spared us from llie rich harvest of his poetry, we may 
still see a,. sufficient warrant for tho boundless admiration of anti- 
quity ; — we can remark the vaUdau hreves, vlhrantesqno ifcn- 
— the plurimum sanguinis alque nervonm, of which 
Quinctilian speaks — and may with ease distinguish in liim the 
possession and the exercise of much of the force and variety of 
Homer, the passion of Sappho, the majesty of Pindar, and even 
of the wit of Aristophanes. t 

The warlike or heroic . elegy was immediately followed by the 
gnomic elegy of Solon and Theognis, and almost contempora- 
neously by the love elegy of Mimnermus. A few words to each 
of these, 

^J1ie most apjirdved date of Soloifs birth is b. o. 638. As 

some zealous lawyers — we think Francis Hargrave was one — have 

regretted that Lord* Bacon should ever have been diverted from 

the study of the science of law to that of the laws of all science, 

so we, not being Athenians, may perhaps pardonably regret that 

Solon did not devote more time to poetry, for which it is evident 

that he possessed a great genius;* or, at least, wish that time 

had left us a larger share of what he did write in his Aoro? sub- 

secivre. In particular, the poem, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, 

illustrative of the constitution and laws fivjmed by himself for 

the Athenians, would have been a treasure. Still we have 

some considerable fragments o( his poetry, from which his style 

— , ^ ^ 

’** Plato pjives it as his opinion, that if Solon had seriously applied himself to poetry, 

neither Hesiod, nor Homei’, nor any other would have been noK^ celebrated : — oCn 
oiln "OfAViPOi, ovrt cuhig rm tv^oJUfAoripos ly'mro etv 9tm ayroi?.— 

Tanseo. luit. 

^ and 
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and general power may be pretty accurately ascertained ; and^ * 
judging from these remains, we are inclined to rate *801011 the 
poet much liigher than has commonly been done by the world, 
to which he has almost exclusively appeared in tl^e character of 
a venerable laM^iver. If we ’except liis famous elegy entitled 
Salamis, by which, Tyrtaeus-like, hrf successfully excited his 
countrymen to one more attempt at the recovery of that im- 
portant island, all liis poetry in elegiac metre seems to have been , 
of the gnomic or sententious kind ; but for the most part distin- 
guishable from the Theognidcan elegy by a predominant political 
direction, and a regarding of men rather as citizens and members 
of a munici]>ality, than as individual agents in simply social life. 
There is accordingly a dignity 'of manner — a plain grandeur in his 
sentiment, that scenis to HeikV from a mind reposing in conscious * 
satisfaction after the honest performance of the most difficult and 
solemn duty which can fall to the lot of man, — the new modelling 
of a political constitution for his co^imtry ; in doing which he had 
not been unmindful of the genius and utility of the ancient institu- 
tions of the state, nor had played a base game for personal power 
and the aggrandisement of a long catalogue of relations or con- 
nexions, by degrading the executive and debauching the legislative 
powers of the government ; but, alike unseduced by aristocratic 
influence or mob adulation, had impartially assigned to all orders 
such measures of power as reason and experience taught him to 
believe the most conducive to a total result of good: — 

(sayS he) roerov ofo'av 

ov'T awr’ I’Tooz^tiiAivos* 

01 S’ £7;^;ov 'hmafAiM, jcat r,arccv dyfjroij 

»eci roTs fAYthlv uuxls 

‘ierrm (XfAiptfiiaXuv traxaf 

v?xav S’ oox «7«<r’ aS/**;?. 

I gave the people freedom clear — 

But neither flattery nor fear ; 

I told the rich and noble race 
To crown their state with modest grace; 

And placed a shield in either’s hand, 

Wherewith in safety both might stand. 

And he concludes, — 

^Vuy^fids o'hy hyifioytfinv 

jAnn Xtm kyih\t^ itnZ^fAtvos, 

The people love thei!* rulers best. 

When niither cringed to.nor opprest. 

Yet Solon lived to see much of the good which he had laboured 
to effect frustrated by th# jferverseuess and infatuation of his 
countrymen; and popular licence producing, as it always eventually 

will ^ 
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will produce, the despotism of some armed protector of the public 
peace. The fragment, — 

St 70X1/. X.T.X. 

deserves greats* attention ; for* fluency of rhythm, terseness of 
phrase, and for an, almost MachiaVelic force of remark, it has no 
equal ; this character indeed applies to every verse of this great man 
now remaining^ and enables us to see how early the characteristic 
neatness and pungency of Attic poetry manifested themselves. 
Good government, he says, will keep things in order, and throw 
fetters upon the turbulent : — 

Xitalvitf ^»vu ko^ov, vS^iV x.r.X. 

It smooths the rough, keeps down the proud, 

• And quells sedition in the crowd. 

There is a striking little pieces among the fragments of Solon, 
in which the poet carries man from his cradle to the Psalmist’s 
term of seventy years, by ten stages of seven years each. It is 
found in Philo Judaeus, who ascribes it to Solon; but Porson* 
had a strong opinion against its genuineness, which may be well 
grounded, though the peculiar usage of a single Homeric phrase — 
E^xor oSovwv — seems a slight foundation for tlie conclusion. There 
is, however, in it a tinge of that inexpressible something which 
more or less colours all the writings of the Jewish and Christian 
Greeks, or those who w^ere acquainted with the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, without being cither oiup or the other. At the 
same time the evidence is not strong enough to induce us to pro- 
nounce the poem spurious, although a good deal of doubt must 
^ hang over it. It should be observed, that Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, as well as Philo, quotes it as Soloids ; and, if any one should 
object its compIcfen^.ss^ as a probable argument against its being 
genuine, we would answer, that in the first place^^ Solon’s long 
prayer or address to the Muses is apparently perfect; and nextj 
that from the frame of the little elegy in question, it would evi- 
^ dcntly be very unlikely that it should be preserved or quoted in 

* fragments. Its merit and its noticeableness, such as they are, 
consist in its whole^ and not in any particular distich. 

In Solon’s Prayer to the Mnsds he Malks more in the path of 
Theognis, but with much greater dignity and philosophical eleva- 
tion ; he inculcates the paramount and sacrecj^ obligations of jus- 
tice, and the supremacy of an avenging Deity, but does not 
descend to maxims 6f personal prudence or directions as to diet 
and dress. The congeniality between the T>^ore sustained parts of 
the Works and Days and this elegy cannot escape the attentive 
reader, although the difference of age will be indicated by superior 

♦ Gaibforcl. Poet. Min, Greec. 
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polish and an increased action of individual feeling. There is 
one simile in this elegy which, for its picturesque force and truth, 
wc must venture to extract before we pass on to Theognis : — 

r^fvosj cf ^ovrev ^aXvxvjMycg MTgtfyiraia * 
xiy^ffusy lyfjp xetrk vrv^»(po^oy 
<• SjiflJflraj kuXk e^yeCf hm Ueg^ ect^lv t»»vU 

ev^ecvov, S’ uv^tg IVjjxev <^8(V* 

XdfA^u 3’ ViiXUid fiivds xetr avu^om yu7ity 
xciXoVj krd^ vtipiatv ouhtv iV’ ihTv, 

Sudden, as .when the winds of Spring 
Hush forth at once with hurrying wing ; 

Scatter the stagnant fogs, and urge ^ < 

To foam and storm the ocean surge ; 

Lay waste the farmer’s toil, andirise 
Thro’ the dense cloudagc to the skies ; 

Lit by the sun outshine again 
The sinking billows of the main, 

And the blue ether<fair to see, 

Sleepeth jn deep tranquillity ! 

Theognis was a native of Megara in Greece.* He was bom 
B.c. and lived to be eighty-eight years old. He W’as a con- 
siderable traveller for those days, a warm politician, a man of the 
M orld, and, as it should seem, of pleasure too ; and his pithy maxims 
upon public factions and private quarrels, debtors and creditors, 
drinking, dressing, and spending, seem the fruits of personal expe- 
rience, the details of which other parts of his poetry very sufficiently 
celebrate, if we understand Suidas correctly, there existed in his 
time three collections of Theognidean verse^: — 1, Miscellaneous 
gnomic elegies, to the number of £800 line’s. £. A gnomology of 
the sanie sort, addressed to Cyrnus. 3. Other didactic and admo- 
nitory poems. 1 he total number of lines constituting the mixed 
mass, which w’C now have under the name of Theognis, inclusive 
of the 159 new verses discovered by Bekkcr in J815, in a Modena • 
manuscript, amounts to 139£, or thereabouts. They are all ex- 
clusively in elegiac metre, but ivre evidently a farrago huddled to- 
gether from the volun)inous originals anciently existing, and also 
in numerous instances ignorantly interpolated with passages from 
the elegies of Soldfi and Mimnermus. It must indeed be im- 
mediately obvious to the reader, that poems, or rather verses, con- 
sisting of so many hnydreds of gnomic couplets like these, could 

♦ It is femarkable that PMo should have supposed Theognis to he a native of 
Megara, in Sicily, in which mistake he has been followed by Snidas. The contiaiy 
np][>ears evident from vv. 7S2. 77 r. 89o. /V«/. /., De Legg, Suidas* Harpocrat* 
in voce* 
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no nipre be expected to go entire down the stream of time than a 
ship without bolts ; quotation alone would infallibly break the 
continuity, or rather collocation of the lines ; and intentional com- 
pilations of passages having a ^generally similar tendency, would 
almost ensure the loss of such parts as were not ii/duded in any of 
the larger selection^ In the now existing Theognis, Cyrnus is 
certainly the person principally addressed ; but Polypaedcs is also 
not unfrequently^ named, and Simonides, Onomaewtus, Clearistus, 
Denioclcs, Acadcinus, and Tiuiagoras are mentioned ; it is clear, 
therefore, that there has been a thorough confusion — a literary 
hotchpot—- and we must*now take it as it is, without vainly endea- 
vouring to pick out and sort the dilFerent ingredients which enter 
into its composition. 

A species of poetry in which there is no iniugination, very little 
fancy, and no narrative of events, t-does not seem at first mention to 
be very poetical ; and indeed the greater part of the verses of 
Theognis w^ould be as utter rubbish as certain religious poems, as 
they are called, of the present age, were it not for Greek taste, 
Greek simplicity, Greek words, and Greek metre. These attri- 
butes difference the gnomic elegy of the poet in question from the 
trash ill which there is no taste, nor simplicity, nor grammar, nor 
metre, to compensate for the total absence of all imagination, all 
fancy, all truth of action, and all justness of sentiment. Theognis 
is perhaps the completest teacher and exemplar we have of the 
practical philosophy of the old Greeks before the Persian invasion ; 
— a philosophy without metaphysics — in sight of which, although 
some things were disgraceful, and some hurtful, nothing was sin- 
ful ] a philosophy which recognised mind as governing and guiding 
the body, but not as a separable and indestructible essence of itself ; 
and which proposedf as the main scope of its lessons, the fitting a 
Gi eek freeman to hold his own safely in the centre of an ingenious 
and turbulent democracy, fermenting within the narrow precincts 
of an independent borough state, and at the same time to gratify 
every one of his bodily senses with the intensest gust compatible 
with preservation of health and maintenance of purse. Hence a 
philosophy of Prudence, to which no w ord or deed was indifferent 
which might be dangerous, or could be pleakirable, to that rare 
and super-subtle animal, the heathen Greek ; and hence also a 
dignity of manner, a solemnity of detail, whicl:, in any other age, 
or under any other circumstances, would have been vapid or ridi- 
culous, but which here are rendeted delightful by a sleepless taste 
whi(di extinguishes all vulgarity, and by a '9ieatness and point of 
style whicli are not attainable in any other language known to men. 
It is not the least noticeable featur6 ii: this system, that it admitted 
just, and even sublime views of the divine power and justice, 

without 
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without apparently refining, — and, on the other hand, the fouleat 
perversion of human instinct, without degrading~the» man who 
might be the subject of these contrary tendencie's. It is difficult 
— almost impossible — so to put aside the Christj^u atmosphere 
wliich every one*of us, with howsoever differing degrees of purity, 
momentarily breathes, as fully and fefilingly io conceive this old 
Greek Ideal; w^e are apt to pronounce the mood of mind, the 
expression of tluiught and desire, the habits and tastes, to be con- 
flicting and incongruous — to think such a, mass of heterogeneous 
ingredients could never have produced, or been compatible with, 
moral liarmony or personal unity, and to include that either the 
extreme points or the connecting links must be fictitious, Never- 
fiicless we believe tlie fact to have been otherwise j the proofs of 
the possible variety of lights and shadows co-existing in perfect ^ 
unity of character in the old philosophic Greek, are too clear and 
numerous to allow a reasonable doubt upon the subject ; and a 
thoughtful perusal of the commeijcement and the end of this 
Tlieognidean miscellany, might well make us moderns, living 
under such manifold and fund^jeiilal differences of belief, thoiiglit, 
and manners, cautious how we dogmatize in sweeping theories, loo 
often founded on iinagiiiary parallels and misleading associations. 
To enforce the rules of justice and to teach how to get comfort- 
ably drunk — to love Megara better than all the tvoiid, and to 
execrate its inhabitants in particular — to praise the gods, and to 
pet Cynius — seems a difficult, an impossible combination of hu- 
mours ; yet wonderful as it is in our eyes, there it actually is — the 
consummate pagan who knows not God — sharp in feature, dexte- 
rous ill motion, graceful in gesture ; speechless, though not life- • 
less ; smiling as statues smile, whilst it looks upon ns from within 
that separated Goshen of classical scholarship— the antique poetry 
of Greece. 

To translate Thcognis into modern verse is impossible ; no living 
language affords the means. Do what you will, you will find the 
version is either too poetical or too prosaic ; we have no instance , 
in our literature of that intermediate style possible to Greek taste 
and diction, in which the poet neither walks on the earth, nor flies 
in the air, but skims along like the pstrich or cassowary, in a line 
compounded of the separate motions of beast and bird, and skims 
along rapidly and gi|icefully enough withal. Hesiod’s "sentences are 
in general not much the w'orse in prose ; but a prose version would 
in kind be as great an injury to Tlieognis as to Homer ; such is 
the rhythmic fluency, nhe metrical neatness, the music and the 
dignity of the old Me^arensian’s verse ! In general reverence for 
the gods he is not inferioiito*Hesiod or Solon — beginning and 
ending, first and last, and in the middle, will he sing of them ; and 

pray 
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pray to them,'" says he, for their power is great, and without them 
nothing, ekhcr good or evil, happens to men. * N evertheless, at 
other times he shows a touch of Job’s humour. 

* Zcv marvCl, Jupiter, at your manner of govern- 

ing the world ; for aught I can see, a rogue and an honest man are all 
one in your sight ; or* rather it is bad policy to be virtuous, when knavery 
seems, as a matter of course, to beget riches and honour, and virtue to 
be the fruitful mother of rags and misery. — This Megara is evidently 
with child ; what will come of it ? — the men seem crazy, and not to be 
able to see the good things before them. For my part, had I plenty of 
money as, O Jupiter, I ought to have, I should love Megara better than 
all the rest of the world ; but I cannot bear to„stay here in such miser- 
able poverty. I shall run. One ship will carry all the honest men 
you will find, by the most diligent search, in this place. — ^Too much 
wine is a bad thing ; but it is a ^ood Creature if a man drink with 
discretion. — Don’t get dr?ink ; the art is to be neither entirely sober, 
nor altogether intoxicated. • Drink and converse quietly without 
brawling ; refuse the bottle when you feel yourself overcome ; take a 
nap or rise, as seems meet to each. In this w^ay a party passes off 
pleasantly,-*— ^ ^ 

evruf erufivrotrm yiynrui ouk * 

Yet Theognis sometimes writes with a fancy and a feeling which 
bespeak the true poet and man of tender and melancholy tempe- 
rament. Witness those sweet lines : — 

fiXvXyu iTTS^’ ituKXi vvv ois W U"ru^om <rovroy 

Tve given thee wungs o’er boundless earth and sea 
To speed thy easyfliglit; 

And thou, for ever dear, shalt voiced be 
’Mid banquets of delight. 

The mellow fkit^ by fairest youths inspired, 

Shall sweetly breathe thy name ; 

And when within earth’s covert dim retired, 

Thou’rt lost to heaven’s pure flame, 

Glory shall Avait thee in thy native home — 

Alive though in the grave ! 

Through Greece and all her islands thou shalt roam 
Above the ocean wave--s- 
Not borne on steeds, but by the Muses led, 

.Whose temples violets wreathe ; 

For whilst earth lasts, and day’s glad light is shed, 

This song of thee shall breathe. — 

Yet — yet by thee I’m treat^rd like a child. 

With fond, vain Avords, for e-A^er thus beguiled! 

But instances of this sort of feeling are very rare in the remains 
of Theognis ; and it is almost imp6sbible not to remark, with some 
little suspicion, the striking similarity of the manner and tone of 

these 
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these verses to those of the sentimental epigrams of the Antliology. 
However, there is no authorjty for doubting their genuineness; 
and we must therefore take them as a specimen of what our poet 
could have done, if morals, politics, and prudence, would have 
given him time pr inclination. .He enjoyed a very liigh reputation 
in the classical ages of Greece, and fe\% anciei^t writers have fallen 
into such general neglect or discstcem ; we think, undeservedly, 
although no doubt his verses must be read with caution, 

Athenaeus has preserved * two or three rather remarkable frag- 
ments of Xenophanes of Colophon, who died b.c. 520. He 
seems to have written chiefly in the samQ gnomic style of which 
we have such copious^examples in Theognis, although, if we may 
judge from what now remains .of his poetry, there was a spice of 
singularity and humour in his constitution, which would raise him, • 
in gentle relief, by the side* of the more generic character of his 
contemporary of Megara. Indeed, he i» grievously suspected of 
having been a professed philosopher, f and, what is more, to have 
ventured a book against Homer,* on the score of his gods and 
goddesses ; and really to have done this, in that early age, and in 
the face oi a town which sef^ up a very respectable cl&im to the, 
old bard as its own,^eenis to us a tolerable proof that Xenophanes 
was a man of some considerable vigour of mind, and as consider- 
able a lack of imagination. The very pretty verses in which he 
describes liis banquet conlirm the latter part of. this remark ; — 

‘ Give me,’ says he, ^ a man who can lake his wine and talk sense! 

1 cannot away with long stories about the Titans, and the Giants, 
and the Centaurs, — a pack of lies of our ancestors’ coining, — 
jfleasaiit rubbish, perhaps, — but there is no useful Icnotoledge in 
them !’ — 

• u(r<ru(riOis to7s hviVTi-^ 

A thorough-bred Utilitarian, — and so long before the time ! ' Verily 
there is nothing new under the sun;’ the grand invention of the 
nineteenth century, — that a man ought to be useful to himself,— 
the signet on the forefinger of Mill, and the very crown on the * 
jurisprudential head of Austin, — this, — yes, this abstruse, difficult 
to be conceived, not likely to be thought of, discovery, — was dis- 
covered before ! 

Observe, too, his political economy. There seems a scruple of 
Asiatic indolence in the utter contempt which he expresses for 
athletic exercises. , 

* L. C. c. 6 ; L. xi. c, 7 ;• L. xii. c. 31. 

t If the poet Xenophanes Vag the same man of Colophon who migrated to Velia, 
and there founded the lileatic School qf Philosophy, leaving Parmenides his di»ci])le 
and successor, his originality aud vigour of mind need certainly not bo doubted. 
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aAX’ il fAiv vlxtiv Tif a^air») 

9} <^ivra^XiuoJV0 x,.t,X, 

Unwisely doth the vulgar deem, 

While they philosophy esteem 
thing beneath their scorn ! 

Can ajl your pugilistic skill 
Govern the multitude, or fill 
t. Our granaries with corn ? 

We have noticed the three principal poets of the Gnomic Elegy 
as they succeeded each other; but, in fact, Theognis and Xeno- 
phanes were both preceded by Miinnermus, n,c. 5fKb the much 
more celebrated author of that beautiful varjety, or, pci haps, only 
true form of elegy, the theme of which is Love. In the love elegy 
« Mimncrmils of Colophon reigned supreme •throughout all an- 
tiquity:— 

‘ Plus in amore Valet Mimnermi versus Homero,' 

says Propertius, no mean craftsman himself ; but neither Proper- 
tius, nor any other of Homan blood, ever expressed, — perhaps 
ever felt,-^that exquisite passion, the meeting ground of mind 
and body, — in the tone, and under the associations, which so 
deeply and peculiarly distinguish this early ))oet of Asiatic Greece. 
Ilis great wwk, — three books of love elegies to Naiino, — is lost, 
or all but lost the Byzantine inquisitors burnt it ; a few precious 
shreds alone remain. He is believed to have been an unlavoured 
suitor, as poets sometimes arc, — the more’s the pity ! and it 
may be that disappointment in so tender a desire helped to deepen 
tlie shade of melancholy w hich pervaded his view s of life and man’s 
•lot on earth. We find great difficulty in crediting the charge 
made against liim of extreme licence of thought and language in 
liis poetry. He niourrffully notices, but docs not (X)mplain, that 
youth is short as a dream, and that old age is a burthen and a pain 
without remedy but in the grave ; be careful, therefore, lie W'rites, 
of the fleeting hour which relurnelh not ; let no flower of the 
•spring be unrifled ; be crowned with the rose-buds before they be 
withered ; for this, alas 1 is our portion, and our lot is this! Yet 
there is no gloom, no sulky afl’ectation of misanthropy in Mimner- 
mus ; it is melancholy, — voluptuous melancholy, — which knows 
how sweet, yet how short, — ^how short, yet how sweet, — the eii- 
jopients and the gust of mortal youth ! Without a religion which 
might exalt, — without a philosophy which might harden, — with 
exquisite sensibilities, but unchecked passi ons, — the pagan lover 
saw, in the decay of bodily vigour and beau\y, an utter extinction 
of all delight, — a dreary blank of unloveliness and contempt. He 
might use the exquisite words of Cdlerfdge : — 

‘ Dew-drops 
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‘ Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mournful eve ! 

Where no hope is, life’s a warning 
Which only teaches us to grjeve, 

When we are ohf, — ’ ' 

W^ien we are old,'^ah ! woful wbep ! ’ 

Such a temper may have had its outbreaks, — those dallyings with 
llie thing w e despise, because we cannot have the thing which we 
would worship;* but until the Byzantine gentlemcai shall produce 
a complete copy of the JNanno in court, we will never believe that 
the soul of Mimnennus co\dd foster, or his hand indite, anything 
approaching to the rampant indecencies of Atistophahesj or the 
frigid lilih of Martial*. Hear the sweet poethimsejf, even in our 
bald English, and ,\u(lge, those who know liow, whether he or 
Moore, — who, could he, amongst other translations, have trans- 
lated the Greek simplicity, iniglnfmore prpperly and more honour- 
ably have been known by the name of Mimnennus tliiin that of 
Anacreon, — w hether it is credible tlmt the Colophonian or Milesian 
minstrel, — Mimnermus, too, sang, and played to his own verses, 
— could ever have condescended to feed the lowest appetite of our 
species, and to mar^tlie precious gift of the Muses by straining 
verse into a pandar of lust : — 

x.<r.X« 

What ■were life, and where its pleasure, 

Golden Venus, w'ert thou flown 1 

Ne’er may I outlive the pleasure 
Giv’ri to man by thee alone, — 

Honied gifts and secret love, 

Joys all other joys above ! 

Quickly stripling, quickly maiden* 

Snatch life’s blossoms ere they tall ; 

Age, with hate and sorrow laden, 

Soon draws nigh to level all, — 

Makes the man of comeliest mien 
Like the most ill-favoured seen ! 

Youth and grace his path declining, 

Gloomy thoughts his bosom tear ; 

Seems the sun in glory shining 
Now t^him no longer fair,— 

Joys no riiore his soul engage — 

Such the no’w^r of d#eary age ! ^ 


♦ Tlicre is an inexpressible fharm in Burns’s early verses on the same theme— 

* When ance life's day draws near the gloamin,’ j&c. 

Hiey were often, we have been told, 1h l!!brd Byron’s mouth in his latter days. 

Our 
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Oyr classification closes with Simonides of Ceos, grandson of 
the author^of the satiric poem on W^men, which has been so often 
printed among the fragments bf the former. H‘e lived from b,c- 
558, to B.c. 467 , and measured the Greek mind from Theognis 
to Sophocles. '' He must have been to the Greek literature what 
Serjeant Maynard was to the political history ot England during 
the seventeenth century, and it may be refreshing to such of our 
readers as have the fortune to be poets or lawyers, to speculate on 
the goodly longevity of these two congenial spirits. In an age like 
the present, wheii the press has fallen off from the literature of the 
nation, — when all that is great and dignified in that literature keeps 
itself aloof from a mob-managed legislature, and a degraded go- 
vernment — ^in such an age it is pleasing, though not without pain, 
to look back upon a time and people, in and ;imong which a wise 
and divine poet — so Plato called hinl* — was the friend and vene- 
rated counsellor of Pittacus and Micro, of Pisistratus and Tliemis- 
tocles — the companion of Anacreon, the preceptor of Pindar, and 
the patron of Sophocles. In the mercurial character of the Greeks 
there were many faults ; but at least they never brutalized their 
literature ; ihai was a common diVmity, before which the most 
violent factions fell in equal prostration, Pud to which they all 
appealed as to an impartial recorder of the truth. We hear of no 
wretched coxcombs — vulgar in spirit and sciolists in intellect — 
scoffing at the wisdom of their ancestors ; the Greeks of the age 
of Pericles never imagined that the perfection of their alphabet, 
the improvement of their architecture, the increase of their trade, 
or their advance in the arts, gave them any reason or right to set 
themselves up as superior to the great men that had gone before 
them in the science of government, or in the knowledge of human 
nature — much less Jo sneer at the authority of those great men as 
of short-sighted seers in a dark age. The greatest demagogue 
that ever swayed at will a fierce and brilliant democracy — in com- 
parison with whose dexterity, eloquence, and power, the petty 
faculties of the miserable mischief-makers of our debased commu- 
nity sink into as profound insignificance as can ever attach to the 
qualities of creatures which are known to be poisonous, — even he — 
Demosthenes — bows down before the name of Solon, and never 
spe'aks with such confidence of the truth, as when basing his argu- 
ment on the authority of a wise man of the olden lime. This was 
natural and habitual in the Greeks, — it was natural and habitual in 
the Homans ; it used to be natural and habitual in the English ; and 
It IS only within a very diort space of tim»^ that a race of Anthro- 
^ids — neither Raleigh nor either Sidney .would have called them 
Men — has wormed itself into the cj pmiuion of the htter^prenH — 

♦ ah K9U h79$ } D*S Rep. p, 331, 
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not the literature, of England, and given vogue through its thou- 
sand vents to a ft^eling or lo a cry, which is as base in it» origin, as 
it is false in its substance and pernici^His in its effects to the re- 
finement, to the honour, and to tha majesty of the rtation. 

But enough of this for the present. To Simonides we attribute 
the invention, or, more properly, the est&blishnient of the elegy in 
its last received sense of a funereal poem. The terga Elegus does 
not appear to Ue older than the age of this ^et ;^and, after his 
time, it was always classically applied in Greek to a poem, not 
being an epigram, of a sepulchral or lugubrious character, in 
hexameters and pentameters. We have s*till a good many of the 
epigrams of Simonides, but a very few lines indeed of what can 
ptoperly be called his elegies. He was, past dispute, the favourite 
all Greece over for ftii inscription, and such as are preserved— 
chiefly on those who fell in baUle»against the Persians — most fully 
justify his popularity in this line. They are all characterised 
by force, downrightness, and terse^ simplicity — — in the 
higliest degree of any to be fopnd m the Anthology. It is re- 
corded that iEschyliis failed in., a competition with Simonides for 
the prize inscription at Thermopylae. A single couplet was , ap- 
proved. Go and st^fnd in the rocky pass — bring to jnind the 
Spartan character for military obedience and brevity of speech — 
and remember that T.*eonidas and his band are buried under vour 
feet, — and try to mend it. 

^*0 ayyiXXiiv Aaxt^etffionoif on 
KUfAiSaj to7s xilvm 

We are ashamed of our attempt to render the \yords — 

Stranger ! let Lacedaemon know 
That we obeyed, and sleep below. 

The .st}le and tone of the Simonideaii elegy are very well 
expressed in a fragment which Franck has with great skill com- 
pounded into one from two passages commonly printed in a re- 
verse order as epigrams. They are most evidently the remains of 
an elegy on a youth carried oft* prematurely by disease : 

Al' aJ vov<ri (ietfiTa, rt fityat^uf 

j) xtti yXuKi^s oumof ufittperet; 

J^sTp 

Jfc 4(< 

ran trig) if;^avrdf, 

«viV af IfAt^rnp ^trvfiv hXtxljpv* 

£j tra/Stf; ^tXov dv<Tert Xija'p, 

ei'r* 
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Grievous disease ! why enviest thou to men 
^ In lovely youth to stay ?— 

Amercinpf young Timarchus of his life 
Before his nuptial day ? 

c « ^ # 

He in his father’s arms embraced 
Thus gasp’d with failing breath,’ — 

‘ O Timenorides, forget me not. 

Thy virtuous child, in death !’ 

Here \ve close this imperfect sketch of the Greek elegy. The 
readers of Athenajus—that delightful Boswell of the ancients — 
will see how imperfect the sketch is — how many great names w^e 
have passed over in silence, and how mahy fragments of elegige 
verse we have forborne to criticise. "VVe lyight have mentioned 
Phocylides of Miletus, and Ion of Chios— the Lyde of Anti- 
machus, and the Leonti um of Hermesianaj^^the two latter poets 
both of Colophon, the favourite school of elegy, and both of 
them, as it should seem, emulous of the fame, but not equally 
inheritors of the spirit and genius of their great fellow-townsman, 
Mimnermus. We might have speculated on Philetas of Cos, of 
whom we know nothing, but that ho was famous and little, that 
he was jilted by his mistress, one Madame Bittis, and that he 
was blown away by the wdnd, — against a - recurrence of which 
species of attack, he devised a scheme of ballasting his shoes 
with lead y — and we might have expressed our wonder at the 
vast reputation which Callimachus enjoyed amongst the ancients, 
especially the Romans, although it might be thought unjust to 
do so in the total joss of his Cydippe, That poem, or collection 
of poems, must surely have possessed more truth of feeling, and 
siiftplicity of manner, than the Lavacrum Pallados— which still 
exists — to have indu'ced the uncommonly high praise implied in 
Ovid’s well-known couplet : 

Callimachi numeris non est dicendus Achilles ; 

Cydippe non est oris, Homere, tui. 

We might have done this and more; but our limits forbid, and 
our chief object was rather to take a view^ of the inventors and 
first cultivators of Greek elegy imits various kinds, than to exhibit a 
complete catalogue of all the names of tdegiac poets which the 
industry of collectors has preserved. That catalogue would be 
almost endless ; so numerous were Greek jl>i>ets, and so favourite 
a measure was the elegiac couplet. It became, nearly as favourite 
a mode of composition with the Romans^; but in the handling of 
their most popular poets, the rhythm wgs almost entirely altered. 
Even in those instances in which the Greek rhythm is very sedu- 

" ^ lously 
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lously imitated, as in the greater part of the elegies of Catullas 
and Propertius, the different genius of the language made the 
Latin couplet*a very distinct measure to the ear, from ihe.Gieek. 

It may be remarked in particular, that, in consequence of the 
condensed character of the, Latin, the elegiac* measure in that 
language lost the power, so graceful] in Greek, of linking the 
pentameter to the following hexameter, as the necessity of adequate 
expression, or the call for variety might require.* This never be- 
came natural, or even bearable in Latin elegyj and the effect is, ^ 
that the successive couplets read very much like so many sepa- 
rate epigrams without continuity and flowing — and a very heavy 
monotony, a sing-song repetition of short, alternating sounds, is 
► the disagreeable consequence. Nevertheless, inferior as we must 
ever think the most finished elegy of thcr Romans to the specimens 
we have of that of the Greeks in the fragments of Mirnnermus, 
we are not insensible of the very higli end peculiar, though vary- 
ing, merits of Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, and consider that, 
with the single exception of theirlsatire, the Latin poets succeeded 
better in their elegy, than in any other department of verse. 

It has long been a popular wish with the devoted lovers of 
Greek literature — -^ve think Cumberland first uttered it — that if 
Time would restore to us any of his spoils, it might be a com- 
plete play of Mqit^nder. We should receive such a present with 
gratitude ; but we must own that, if our choice were limited to works 
of the imagination, we should rather decide for some of the lost 
monuments of the great elegiac and lyric geniuses of the age which 
we have been noticing in this article. Perhaps, indeed, to us, 
ill possession, as Me arc, of Plautus and Terence — a play of Cra- 
linus or of Eupolis would be more valuable than any production 
of the iie^' comedy ; their handling of Pericles would, no doifbt, be 
as interesting as Aristophanes’ manipulation of Cleon ; and we 
should like very much to know whether Aristophanes really was such 
a complete cock of the walk in the old comedy as he seems to us, 
Mhen we have no rival to compare him Mith. But these poets, 
curious and precious as they are in their fragments. Mere not 
poets of the highest range of imaginatioti ; a greater gap in the 
history of Greek genius would be filled up by a restoration of 
some of the extraordinary productions of the sixth century before 
Christ, than exists anywhere in the subsequent literature of that 
marvellous people* We Mould say with Wordsworth, — 

‘ O ye Mdio patiently explore 
The wr^ck of Herculanean lore, 

What rapture, could ye seize 
Some Tiieban fragment, or unroll 
One precious^ tetider- hearted scroll 
Ofj>ure Simonides!’ 


But 
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But this is vain wishing. They made clean work at Constanti- 
nople ! Every divine verse of Sappho and Mim^iermus, which 
we now do possess, is only ours, because it was enshrined in the 
nnobnoxious ma^iuscripts *of collectors or critics. Every shred 
of their mantles — every string of their lyres, was meant to be burnt ; 
and we were to dry dur teals with Gregory Nazianzcn ! We do 
not know that the darkness of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
was ever made more visible than by th# light of tha^ bonfire* 

Art. IV. — 1. The Entire Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 

Sj'C, Published under the superintendence of Olinthus Gre- 
gory, liL.D., E.R.A.S. 5 vols..8vo, London. 1830 — 32 . 

Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. By John 
Greene. London. 1831 . , 

'V^E have not, of lateyejffs, undertaken a task; litf 'greater difficulty 
than this, of laying before our readers our opinion of Hall 
and of his wrings, and the grounds upon which it has been formed. 
On the onej^Jpd there is to be taken yito consideration the dignity 
of Hall’s t»Pts, for they were surpassed perhaps by those of very 
few men in his time ; the reverence we naturall^^ feel for one who, 
so gifted, was content, for conscience sake, to occupy a far lower 
station in society than seemed his due ; thd^Weserve which we 
would most sincerely desire to exercise in dealing with a noble 
mind in which there was a flaw — a flaw extending perhaps farther 
than met the eye ; and the allow^ance which ought, in fairness, to be 
made for the defects of an author, no longer alive to superintend 
jlie publication of his own w'orks, to revise, to reconcile, above all, 
to withhold. On the other hand, we cannot forget, that the editor 
has been acting a deliberate part tow ards the memory oLffis friend, 
whether a discreet one or otherwise ] that the sentiments of such a 
man as Hall, so vividly conceived, so eloquently expres^f;^, (for 
he is an absolute master of English,) cannot fail of prp4l|cing 
DOwerful effects ; and that, wdiilst they are often tributary, dil the 
highest degree to patriotism, to liberty, to morals, to all the graces 
of a Christian life, they often again breathe a spirit so fierce, so 
dogmatical, so impatient of fair opp‘bsition, so studiously offensive 
to every honest member of the Church of England, that, though 
quite unconscious of party feelings, and certs^inly having opened 
these volumes with many prepossessions in favour of the waiter, 
we cannot altogether submit to charges so intemperate, and lick 
the hand upheaved to lay \vli#t of earthly* institutions we most 
estimate low. If, therefore, Hr. Gregory has allowed himself, 
from whatever motive, to give to ^thf, public essays composed 
at distant intervals, under different circumstances, in the fervour 

ill 
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of youth and the circumspection of age, at seasons of extra- 
ordinary ferment and of caftn repose, of bright hopefand of bitter 
knowledge — regardless of the inconsistencies they betray, which 
are many and grievous — on him*and not on us be the blame. We 
are unwilling \o pronounce that there is anyjthing in the condition 
of the times, w hich stimulates the principles of dissent to unwonted 
and ungenerous activity — that j^ey are working just now, as they 
have done in Mines past use Mr. SoutheyX illustration), be- 
cause there happens to be thunder in the air — btit if it be so, we 
advise them to be still a little longer, lest eagerness should get the 
better of discretion — lest that which is'probably meant as a me- 
nacc should be taken as a warning ; and the temper already 
shown, should only suggest the caution, if it be such in the greeu 
tree what will it be in the^iry ? 

Hall, at the age of seven and tweijty, publishes a pamphlet, 
entitled, ^ Chii^ianity consistent with a Love of Freedom.' It 
is impossible to read the works of this extrabrdina^ man without 
perceiving, that his passions in his youth were ^Abulent in the 
extreme — that the energie^.of his mind were then^|||rcely under 
hisj own control — jhat years of reflection and deaPI|Bught expe- 
rience were wanting to him, above all men, in order to tame nis 
spirit — that, like Jl^(^iIton’s lion, he was a long time before he could 
struggle out of eartfr. ^ I presume,' says he, in one of his letters, 
^ the Lord sees I require more hammering and hewdng than almost 
any other stone that w^as ever selected for his spiritual building, 
and that is the secret of his dealing with me,' * ‘ Tranquillity,' 

he w^rites in another letter, ‘ is not my lot ; the prey in early life 
of passion and calamity, I am now perfectly devoured with an irn^ 
patience Jp redeem the time.' f Wliy then will Dr. Gregory dis- 
turb his repose by a republication, to which Mr. Hall would never 
consent, he tells us, during his life ; doubtless condemning, in his 
more sober years, the bitter temper which spake in this youthful 
effort ; for of the ability with which it is wfiten even Hall could 
never have had any reason to be ashamed. It is a poor apology, as* 
seems to us, to the wounded spirit of Hall, if his spirit can now' be 
wounded, to say, that surreptipous editions of the w ork had been 
printed and must be met. What if they had ? These editions, some 
or all of them, must have been known to Hall himself, yet they did 
not provoke him toktepnblish. He had unhappily suffered w ords to 
escape him which he was not able to revoke, and be made all the 
atonement he could t(;jhis own of right and wTongby lefusihg 
to repeat them ; — we cannot but tftink that it would have been the 
office of a true friend,* to respect his self-accusing silence, and set 
upon it his seal. For, after 111, ‘the treatise, now that it is once again 
~ ♦ VqI. V., p. 47i>. . t Vol V., p^24, 

' the 
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before the public, as compared with Hall's subsequent writings, is 
full of contradictions ; so that whatever honour it mvLf reflect on the 
genius of the man is at the expense of his judgment — a poor com- 
pensation. Thus^, he calls the maxims of Mr. sermon, to 

which the tract is an -answerf ^ servile,’ because Mr. thinks 

it better that ministers of the gospel should not turn politicians, 
or if they do depart from their nalwral jlj^qe, that it should be ♦ to 
C^defend governments, to allay dissensions, to convince the people 
that they are incompetent judges of their rights.’* Yet, ^ servile’ 
as was this counsel, the tipie came when Hall himself was ‘ datef- 
inined to have as little to do as possible with party politics, a^in 
the exercise of his professional duties pothing iit all.’ f And again, 
&t a later period, he expresses a reluctance to appear as a political 
writer, from ^ an opinion, whether wdl or ill founded, that the 
Christian ministry is in dangll’ of losing something of its energy 
and sanctity by embarking on the stormy element of political 
debate.’ J had said no more. 

‘ Our writes Hall in the same treatise, ‘ expresses an 

ardent desiflBt the approach of that period, when all men will be 
Christians, ^ffiave no doubt,’ he adds, ‘ that this event will take 
place, and rejoice in the prospect of it ; but whenever it arrives it 

will be fatal to Mr. ’s favourite principles, fop the professors of 

Christianity must then beeprae politicians, as tlie'Mcked, on whom he 
at present very politely devolves the business of governments^ will be 
no more ; or perhaps he indulges a hope, that even theit, there will 
be a sufficient number of sinners left to conduct political affairs, espe- 
cially as wars will then cease, and social life be less frequently dis- 
turbed by rapine and injustice. It will still, however, be a great 
.haedabip; that a handful of the wicked should rule innumerable multi- 
tudes of the just, and cannot fail, according to our present conceptions, 
to operate as a kind of check on piety and virtue.’ — vol. lii., p. 18, 
Now, to say nothing of Hall misrepresenting his antagonist — for 
Mr. — , if we und[erstand right, was confining his observations 

• to ministers of the gospel, and restricting them, and them only, 
from taking an active part in matters of state — to say nothing of 
this — we confess that we do not discover aught, in this irreverent 
badinage on the fulfilment of propliecy, which should recommend 
the divine to descend to the politician, and mingle hot blood 
and devotion. * 

Again ; Mr. had presumed to quote the example of our 

Lord ill favour of his view of the question 
‘ On this ground,’ replies the profess'lon of physic is unlaw- 

ful for a Christian, because our Lord never sit up a dispensary ; and 
that of law, because he never pleadedrat ,^he bar.’ — vol. iii., p. 40. 

♦ Vol.m.,p. r. ' t Vol. i., p. 83, J Vol.iu., p. 81. 
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And in the same vein, in another passage in this treatise, Hall 
takes advantage •of what he 'considers an obscure allusion to the 

Birmingham riots, in a turn of Mr, 's sermon, and imputes 

the obscurity to that ^ mystic sublimity vvhich has ajways tinctured 
the language ot* those who are 'appointed to interpret the counsels 
of heaven * and recurring to the sanfe figure in the next page, 
declares himself ‘ no longer surprised at the superiojity he assufhes 
through the \vhole of his 'dftcourse, nor at that air of confusion 
and disorder which appears in it,’ both of which hall imputes to 
* bfii||welling so much in the insulFerable light, and amidst the 
corit^ations and flashes of the divine ^lory/f Surely this is 
ground on which angels should fear to tread. 

Accordingly, we find Hall on this, as ort the former occasion, 
living to see the i^ay whei^ he stood^^elf-corrected-— when this 
very flippancy on ^sacred subjects bcc^jpac a just oflfenfee to him, 
and was thought Worthy of receiving chastisement, which no 
man knew better how to administer^ Thus, in allusion to an article 
on Methodism that appeared in the Edinburgh he talks 

with great indignation of *^the poison of impiety ,^iar such he 
discovers in that pap^r,) ‘ prepared, it is generally ud|pi3tood, by 
hallowed hands,’ (we pretend not to know whose,) ^ and dis- 
tributed through ^ nation in a popular and seducing vehicle, 
which had met powerful antidote and rebuke from Dr, 

Gregory, who, himself a layman, will be honoured,’ says Hall, 

^ as the champion of that religion which a clergyman has insulted 
and betrayed.’ And, in another place, the author of * Zeal 
without Innovation,’ having talked of a certain class of preachers 
holding their hearers by ^ prosings on the hidings of God’s face,’ 
Hall now says, and says well, that ^ to good men it will be a matter 
of serious regret, to find a writer, from wh^m different things 
were to be expected, treat the concerns of the spiritual warfare in 
so light and ludicrous a manner.’ § 

In the same youthful essay Hall maintains, that the Revolution 
in France may be defended on its principles^ against the friends of 
arbitrary power, by displaying the value of freedom, the rights of 
mankind, the folly and injustice of those regal or aristocratic pre- 
tensions by which those rights were invaded, and that accordingly 
in this light it had been justified with the utmost success 5 or, 
again, that it migkf be defended upoif its expedients, by exhi- 
biting the elements of government which it had composed, the 
laws it had enacted, ?|nd the t^i^ncy of both to extend and 
perpetuate that liberty which was * •ultimate object. || Yet the 
days were at hand, when Hall could commend Mr. Gisborne as 

% — 9 ^ 

♦ Vol, iii., p. 31. t Vol. iii., p. 33. t Vol. iv,, p, 179. 

5 Vol.iv.,p.ll2. llVoliii., p.22. 
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the individual to whom the country was under unequalled ohliga^ 
tions for discrediting this very doctrine of expedierwy^ w'hich 
threatens, says Hall, ^ to annihilate religion, to loosen the founda- 
tion of morals, <and to debase the character of the nation.’ ♦ And 
for the principles — the real principles — of the French Revolution, 
Hall lived to lay them bare in one of the most eloquent and phi- 
losophical sermons ever preach^ in any pulpit in any country — 
a sermon, for which England ms nUtet grateful at the time, and 
the extraordinary merit of which renders it painful to us at this 
moment to unveil the earlier errors of so great a man, whieWbut 
for this republication of them, might, for us at least, hav^ept 
till doomsday. Mark then thepWr>cip/es which the mature Hall dis- 
covers to have been actively at work in the French Revolution ^ 

^ Among the various passions,’ says J^e, ^ which that Revolution 
has so strikingly displayed*one is more conspicuous than vanity* 
— vanity, both in those *wRbse business it w^as to lead, and in 
those whose lot it was to follow — infusing into the former — into 
those entrusted with the enaction of laws — ^ a spirit of rash inno- 
vation and daring empiricism — a disdain of the established usages 
of mankindir^a foolish desire to dazzle the world with new and 
untried systems of policy, in which the precedents of antiquity and 
the experience of ages are only consulted be trodden under 
foot t vanity, predominating among the lattifr, the million, by 
reason of — % ^ 

‘ political power, the most seducing object of ambition, neW before 
circulating through so many hands ; the prospect of possessing it 
never before presented to so many minds — multitudes who, by their 
birth and education, and not unfrequently by their talents, seemed 
destined to perpetual obscurity, being, by the alternate rise and fall of 
parties, elevated int^i distinction, and sharing in the functions of 
government ; the short-lived forms of power and office gliding with 
such rapidity through successive ranks of degradation, from the court 
to the very dregs of the people, that they seemed rather to solicit 
acceptance than to be a prize contended for. Yet, as it was still 
.impossible for all to possess authority, though none were willing to 
obey, a general impatience to break the ranks, and nish into the fore- 
most ground, maddened and infuriated the nation, and overwhelmed 
law, order, and civilization ^vith the violence of a torrent.’ — voL i., 
p. 39. 

Here was one of the principles of the Frer,fh Revolution, but 
not one on which it could be defended. Another was, that /ero- 
city character which was the* effect of » sceptical impiety, the 
life of a man being very difEei^ntly estimated by the Christian and 
the infidel: its extinction appearing to one the summons of 
an immortal being to the bar of itsgudge ; to the other, the diver- 

fmi., p.3^ 
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sion, perhaps, of the course of a little red fluid. Let those who 
doubt of the close connexion *which subsists betw^een sPllieism and 
cruelty, ^ recollect,’ says Hall, — 

* that the men w^ho, by their activity^and talents, prepared the minds 
of the people for 4hat great charge— Voltaire, BfAlembert, Diderot, 
Rousseau, and others — were avowed enetoies of "revelation ; that in 
all their writings, the diffusion of ^epticism and revolutionary prin- 
ciples went hand in hand ; ^at tie fury of the most ^sanguinary 
parties was especially pointed against the Christiaif priesthood and 
religious institutions, without once pretending, like other persecutors, 
to eA tt te the vengeance of God (whose name they never mentioned) 
upon^s enemies ; that their atrocities were committed with a wanton 
l(ivity and brutal merrirdent ; thajt the reign of atheism was avowedly 
and expressly the reign of terror ; that in the full madness of their 
career — in the highest climaic of their j^orrors — they shut up the 
temples of God, abolished his worship, alii proclaimed death to be an 
eternal sleep ; as if Vy pointing to the silence of the sepulchre and 
the sleep of the dead, these ferocious* barbarians meant to apologise 
for leaving neither sleep, quiet, nor repose to the living/ — vol. i., 
p. 47. • . , .^4 

Here w as another of the 'principles of the French Revolution, but 
one on which it couldTnot be defended. 

There was a third— that unbridled sensuality to which infidelity 
is favourable, by reWasing the strongest instmets from the strongest 
restraints, in a manner which Hall analyst' and exemplifies in a 
spirit of tHe truest philosophy, and with an eye to that wreck of 
the household virtues with which the continent was at that time 
strewed.* Now^, we submit that it was not w^ell or wise to involve 
Hall ill these contradictions, by the republication of the unripe 
speculations of his youth, even though they did contain, (what 
it might no doubt be a pang to forego,) maii]^ valuable sarcasms 
upon the church and churchmen ; though they did speak of the 
^ liberality of bishops, if ever such a thing existedt'\ — compare in a 
note (for even this note was too tempting to resign) one Mr. 
Martin, who had been so unfortunate as to incur the notice and 
friendship of several of this interdicted brotherhood, to Judas wdio 
had ^ no acquaintance W'ith the high-priests till he came to tran- 
sact business with them though they did describe the articles of 
the church, as ^ the ladder of promotion with the clergy, the cant 
of tlie pulpit and th^jidicule of the schools,' § and as for a long 
time treated by churchmen themselves with contempt, or if naain- 
tained at all, ‘ maintain|d with liKle sincerity and no zeal,* We 
can most truly say, that we have no Measure in the line of criticism 
we are now pursuing, wlfich we feel to be, under other circum- 
stances unworthy of our subjtctf but we are forced upon it in self- 
defence — Hall’s friend and editor not allowing it to hi|i^jierw'ise^ 
♦ Vol. i., p. 48. t Vol. iii, p. 14. X Vol. iii. p. 47. § Vdl. iii. p. 51 . 

The* 
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Th€ ^ Apology for the Freedom of the Press/ is another essay 
of the same class and character as the last; pubflished, however, 
some three years later, when its author was now thirty. Again, 
Hall appears Co have had some* misgivings as to the propriety of 
his conduct in sending thi^s forth to the world ; blit as he did con* 
sent, ten years before his death, to its republication, Dr. Gregory 
may be here supposed to standllexcused in comprising it in the 
complete edition of his works — still some regard might have 
been had to the reluctance which Hall manifested to comply 
with the loud and repeated imp^tunities of his friends, in life in- 
stance also,* and, though certainly he did at length yield tdrltheir 
wishes, afraid lest his reserve should be mistaken, and imputed to 
a change of opinions (which he had indeed undergone in many re- 
spects, bu{ which he was teth to coicfess, and of which, perhaps, 
he was not himself full^ dlnscious), still in the advertisement to 
his new editipn he puta forth an apology, such as it is, for the 
acrimony and vebetaience of the work in general, and, in particu- 
lar, suppress altogether one memorable passage of the original 
preface, ^fewiU not say. ^ delineating/f but mangling the character 
of Bishop ^Horisley. It was a passage, whiuh, ^ on mature reflec- 
tion, appeared to the writer not quite consistent either with llie 
spirit of Christianity or with the reverence duf io departed genius.’ 
It might well, indeed, ^appear so, even upon:: less than mature re- 
flection. Terms like those applied by Ilall to Horsley, in the 
paragraph in question, were such as any man professing to be go- 
verned by Christian principles, and reflecting upon them in cool 
blood, nnght well regard, not only with sorrow, but shame, — and 
pity it is for his own sake, far more than for Horsley’s, that the 
conipimction whiclj caused him t6 blot out a part, and apologize 
for more, did not prevail w'ith him to extinguish the whole. But 
though this was not so, it would have been, we think, only an act 
worthy of the editor, who was the friend, to aid this faltering sense 
of duty in Hall, which did impel him to a half measure of peni- 
tence, and by omitting what was merely abusive in the preface, 
and retaining, if he pleased, what was argumentative, to have with- 
drawn our attention from that false pride in Hall, which taught him 
to be so very frugal in the acknowledgment of an injury. As it is, 
the venomous vituperation (with the exception, w^e have mentioned) 
is retained and repeated ; and there HorsleJ^^Still stands, blasted 
by Hall’s wrath, as ' the Bonner’ of his time, as the man to ‘ re- 
cognize in every persecutor a friend and blifother,’ as ^ a picture of 
sanctimonious hypocrisy and priestly inijplence’ (we are giving 
Hall’s own words), to be quitted with disgust.;}; This might 
have faeen^spa red — such personalftiel were unprovoked; — Hors- 

♦ Vokii^, pp,80, 184, 292. t Vol. iii., p. 82. J Vol. iii.,pp. 77, 78. 
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ley^s only offence having^ been to pleach a sermon before the 
House of Lords, the sentiments* of which Hall did not approve, 
being hostile, as he thought, to liberty and dissent And if further 
warrant was wante^ for the omission,* the editor would have found 
it in the concession, ungracious as it is, whic|» the ati^thor had actually 
made, and the disposition which it argued in him to relent ; as 
well as in the reluctance which everj^^ight-minded mam must feel, 
to revive such language of the dead, as they would, themselves, no 
doubt, now wish forgiven and forgotten. And, indeed, independent 
of othej^onsiderations, we should bo^isposed to say of this ^ Apo- 
logy fonSie Freedom of the Press,* as we said, of * Christianity con- 
sistent with a Love of Frdtedom,* tliatthe ihore prudent guardian of 
Hall’s fair fame would have hesitated to reproduce a piece, of which, 
if we compare it with other w^oiks of the hand, or sometimes 
even with itself, the contradictions are nollcjss remarkable than the 
talent. And wdiatcver may be the secret satisfactiopw^tb which Hall 
is here again heard to calumniate the cllurch of E^lgldnd^ whether 
by asserting, as he does, in one place, that ‘ there Is a disagreement 
between its public creed, ancUthe private sentiments of ift minis- 
ters/* — or, as he puls it*in another place, still more offensively, that 
she exercises ^ a discipline of fraud, compelling her ministers to 
subscribe what ^|ew ij^f^theni believe /f or, as he insinuates in a 
third, that those piinblers are ^ an army of spiritual janizaries 
whatever gratification these and many other passages of the like 
kind may afford to some, still such gratification ought to be con- 
sidered as too dearly bought at the price of the writer’s reputation 
for consistency in other matters coilnected with these ; and regard 
for him should at least have taken precedence of aversion for others, 
-^but it is not Love only that should be represented as born 
blind. For instance — in the advertisement to this publication on 
the * Freedom of the Press,’ Hall bespeaks the reader’s indulgence 
for its imperfections, the warmth of his expressions, and so forth^^ 
on the ground that it is an ^ eulogium on a dead friend.^% The 
freedom of the press, then, it seems, had expired — accordingly, in 
the course of its pages we are told, that Mr. Pitt is distinguished 
by a ^ fatal pre-eminence in guilt that he is ‘ a veteran in frauds 
w^hile in the bloom of youth ; betraying first, and then persecuting 
his earliest friends and connexions; falsifying every promise, vio- 
lating every political eh^agement / that he was to be despised for 
^ his meanness and duplicity * dreaded for his machinations / * ab- 
horred for his crimes aim that whilst the nation regards wdth so 
much indifference the iniquities of his aliministration, it is not in a 
condition to reproach the Romanis^ for ^ tamely submitting to the 


* Vol.iil, p. 144. 
JVoliii., p. 147. 


t Vol iii., p. 166. 
§ Vol. iii., p, 67. 
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tyranny of Caligula or Domitian/* ' In the same treatise (the 
Freedoiii of the Press, be it remembered, extinct !) religious esta- 
blishments are represented as ‘ nurseries of Bonners and Hots'- 
leys ;''f aud^* the relation in Which dissenters fstand to the church, 
is compared with that of the early Christians to their Pagan perse- 
cutors^ when the latter lifted up the ruthless cry of Chrhtianos ad 
leones. X * 

Yet gross ^as are these libels upon the most powerful minister of 
the day, — upon the most distinguished and perhaps the most irri- 
table bishop of the bench, andjupon this most hateful and intolerant 
church, — we believe that they were suflered to pass with ifetpunity, 
productive of no other inconvenience tc Hall, than as they serve 
to tarnish his character by becoming monuments of his self-contra- 
diction — and this thfey are immorri ways than one. For indepen- 
dently of the ludicrous tontrast presented between his allegation 
of grievance and his practical illustration of it, the individual 'sen- 
timents expressed both hero and in other parts of this treatise arc 
not easily to be reconciled with those that occur elsewhere in the 
works of Hall. For instance, ^ at this season/ says he, in a good 
and temperate sermon delivered in 'l 603, at a general fast, entitled 
* Sentiments proper to the Present Crisis ’ — 

‘ At this season, especially, when unanimity is so requisite, every 
endeavour to excite discontent by reviling the character, or depreciat- 
ing the talents of those who are intrusted with the administration, is 
highly criminal. Without suspicion of flattery, we may he permitted 
to add, that their zeal in the service of their country cannot he ques- 
tioned ; that the vast meparatijjns they have made for our defence 
claim our gratitude ; anl4^ lf''lis#€tuaiM^'so arduous, and in the 
management of affairs so complicated and difficult, they have committed 
mistakes, they arc^anjply entitled to a candid construction of their mea- 
sures/ — vol, i. p. 144. 

It is true that Mr. Addington was now at the helm, and not 
JMr. Pitt, but neither was he of the party that Hall favoured; 
and if there could be anything in a season to make unanimity 
especially requisite,— anything, in a difficult position of affairs, 
to make mistakes excusable in the minister,— surely Mr. Pitt had 
these arguments to plead in 1793, quite as strongly as Mr. 
Addington ten years later. 

, How changed again his language, bj, implication, .towards 
Horsley ! ^ Admirable consistency in a Protestant bishop’ — ^had 
been his exclamation in an evil hour in t^he Apology^ — ^ to lament 
over the fall of that antii^hrist, whose overthrow is represented by 
unerring ins piration as an event the ntost splendid and happy V 

! Vol. as. ^ t Vol. iii.,p.77! 

J Vol. m., p. iOO. . } Vol, iii., p. 77, 
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and this) forsooth, because Horsley had ventured to recommend to 
the charity of bis countrymen th^ exiled priests of Franck whom 
a frantic mob had driven to seek shelter upon our shores. Njld- 
mirable consistency, it might indeed have been replied? in Jesus to 
weep over Jerusalanti, that had stbned the prophets I This, how- 
ever, is not our reply. Turn we to Hall Bimself ; let our appeal 
be only from Philip to Pliilip ; from Hall, boiling under turbulent 
passion and casting up his scum, to Hall soothed by jbe influence 
of a Christian spirit and delivering himself as the advocate of a 
Christiap cause. Then does he tpo evince a generous pity for 
these fortorn fugitives, as Horsley had done.b^pre him,~^ a Chris- 
tian priesthood’ they, too, after all ; an expression, which as he 
fraully applies it to them, so doe§ he fearlessly. defend against the 
narrow-minded censures of a party, who tbep, as in Hooker’s 
time, were ofl'ended at the notion, that heaven might enlarge her 
gates for sincere men, though, they might happen . to be mistaken 
men too. 0 . 

Moreover, having occasion to speak in his maturer y^rs of the 
Socinians (a subject to which we shall again refer), he tells them, 
it is time for them to kr^w ihdJnselves ; the world being perfectly 
aware, whether they perceive it or not, that ‘ Socinianism is now 
a headless trunk, bleeding at every vein, and exhibiting no other 
symptoms of life, but its frightful convulsions a tribute, whichy 
whether so intended or not, most persons will assign to Horsley, 
for surely his was the arm by which Socinianism was bereft of its 
head. 

Such sentiments, he ifaip liieivjfdlMvg PQUider _^tejltlx to Hall’s 
honour, but then th4!|^|Wk languageTrom that 

either of ‘ Christianity consistent with a Love of Freedom,’ or ‘ An 
Apology for the Freedom of the Press and -w^re disposed to 
think, that they would have consulted better for the integrity of 
his memory, who had withdrawn the hasty effusions of his youth 
from the public altogether (for these are they which chiefly give 
occasion to charges of inconsistency), and rather commended to 
them the fruits of his more dispassionate meditations only. How 
changed again his language towards the church ! Its cry, he had 
told us,, was in spirit, if not in letter, Christianos ad leones^ to 
the lions with the Dissenters. Yet in a sermon on ^ Counting 
the Cost,’ Hall inadvertently admits, that * violent persecution is 
not an event, under the present circumstances of the Clirislian pro- 
fession in this country, within the range of probability ;’t and in 
his controversy with Mr. Kinghorii, on Fj*ee Communion, he ac- 
knowledges, that ^ a dispoa^ioii to fair and liberal concession on 
the points at issue, is almo st confined to member| of established 

* Vol iy, p. 183. - /Vol.T.,p.l 93 . 
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churches.’'^ And in Letters from Cambiidge to his friends, some 
of theuif by the way, dated about the time of his bitter invectives, 
he tells them, that ^ he has free access to all tlic libraiies gratis, 

that Mie^was upon veryt comfortable terms with the church- 

people at present ; and that neuter was Ies$ party spirit in Cain- 
bridge/J Expressions* which We leave it to iSlr. Greene to recon- 
cile with ‘ the persecuting 6hurch-and-king men’ in that place, 
of whom he takes pains to tell us, in his Reminiscences of the llev. 
Robert Hali, and with ‘ the supercilious airs of consequence and 
lordly superiority over God’s l^itage,’ exhibited, according to him, 
in the same seat of learning, tW* which Mr. Hall, says he, * w as by 
no means insensible.’^ 

But we bave not yet done with this ^ Apology.’ In his former 
essay on ‘ ChristmitJ^* consistent with a Love of Ercedom,’ the 
praises of Di% Priestley were'sung with little reserve — his religious 
tenets, it is true, appeared to Hall errmieoiis in the extreme, but 
Hall was not the man to sirfler any dilfeience of sentiment to di- 
minish his sensibility to virtue, or his admiration of genius — he tells 
of his 9 nlightened and active mind — of the light he had poured 

into every department of science-^ and in reference to Mr. ’s 

supposed allusion to Priestley, ‘ as a bdsy active man in regene- 
rating the nations,’ he remarks : — 

^Jjfistinguished merit w’ill ever rise superior to oppression, and w*ill 
draw lustre from reproach. The vapours which gather round the 
rising sun and follow it in its course, seldom fail at the close of it to 
form a magnificent theatre for its reception, and to invest with varie- 
gated tints, and with a ^ftene^fiTulgenc^ tl^ luminary they cannot 

Again, Priestley is the man n^lmighfs to honour in the ^Apo- 
logy,’ and he lajpents — 

‘ the ever- memorable ecra in the annals of bigotry and fanaticism (t, c. 
the Birmingham riots), when Europe beheld with astonishment and 
regret, the outrage sustained by pliiIosopliy» in the most enlightened of 
countries and in the first of her sons.’ — vol. iii. p. 151. 

For those were displays of loyalty in which the dissenters must 
acknowledge themselves utterly defective : — 

'They hav^e never,^h-«..continue^,"‘ plundered their neighbours, to show 
their attachment to the kingy nor has their zeal broken out into oaths 
and execrations. They have not proclaimed their respect for regular 
government, by a breach of the laws, or aftempted to maintain tran- 
quillity by riots. These beautiful specimens of loyalty* 

O rmmemcahominvm! to the Virtue and moderation of the 
high church party alone ^ with xohose character they perfectly coincide 
vol. iii. p. 15a. ^ / 
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But it will be said that Hall, in the passages to which w^e have 
referred, praised ^the philosopher only in Priestley ; stili we are of 
Hall’s later and more niature opinion (however opposed to his 
first), which will be found recoriW 'in a*fenew of^r. Gregory’s 
Letters*, that ^ilie fame and science procured from 

the Christian world a forbearaii^ to which he 

was ill entitled moreover, tbattKd:ilc^tl4ne ofj^to^ he 

grafted upon primitive Socinianismi by representing tfie human 
mind as perfectly passives in its operations, ihiiihi^ed^iil distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, the ve^y foimdatipn^^bf rewards and 
punishments in a future world-^and thatj whctt Priestley main- 
tained that a perfect Necessitarian, or f in oilher words a philoso- 
pher of his own stamp, had nothing t^ do pth repentance and 
remorse/ he was actually ^subverting,thi^||Sdefe^^^ society/ f 
nay more, that his doctrine bf \>i^hich wiS further 

superinduced upon the original tenets (rf his sect; rfildcred the 
hope of another state of existence a mere del^ion^ jbr that as 
the material particles of whichjany individual is made hp are said 
by physiologists to undergo an entire change in the course of 
seven years, their flux is s«ch, that a man of forty-nine would 
lose his identity no It^s than seven times, . and which of these 
seven beings was to be the subject of reward and punishment in 
anotlier life, as responsible for his actions in thiv is a problem - 
which it would be difficult to resolve, nor indeed of much con-% ' 
ccni to that individual, to his present self, if resolved ever so in- 
geniously. No wonder, therefore, that Hall, now at length alive 
to the tendency of Priestley’s toets, ^ould represent them as 
differing from tlK)s4^ioi|&oc4ll|«^^ diffej[s 

from theft, and should consider tlie terms ^ anti-scripturalists,’ 

‘ humanitarians,’ ‘ semideists,’ ‘ Prmtle\an^ as convertible 
terms ; J or that he should contemj)tuously speak of Mr. Belsham 
as ^ a mere train-bearer in a very insignificant procession,^ that 
procession being, as we infer from a preceding sentence, ^ Lind- 
sey, Priestley, Hartley, and Jebb.’§ 

But if Hall’s sentiments on the subject of Priestley underwent 
a change, the contradictions in which he involves himself are con- 
fined, it will be said, to this one topic, and it w^ould be too Uiiich 
to expect that a clever treatise should be withheld from the world 
for lack of consistent in a single instance. Such, however, is 
not the case ; there are other questions, both of a general apd a" 
pef^onal nature, here smarted or pursued, equally irreconcilable 
with Hall’s sentinrents expressed elsewhere— questions so nume- 
rous, as to lead us to noi conclusion but this, that as yet Hall’s 
speculations nftist be confes|pd; to be crude || passionate rather 

•V«il.iv;^a83. t Yol. v.,p.4^r' : Vol. iV', p. IBS* % Voliv., p.^19. 
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than patient ; and that, Mhere there is no formal recantation of 
his past opinions (as there is not)* on the partcof the author, it 
would have been better that there should be no exposure of them 
on the part o? the editor, lest k should be supj^osed that the errors 
which Hairs understanding would notalloud|^i to persist in, his 
pride would not sulBFer him to retract. TnftS we have seen the 
name of Hai;tley introduced, as making one of a very insignificant 
procession of Socinian worthies ; it is not |herefore w ithout surprise 
that we find liim represented on another occasion as ^ a profound 
and original reasoner,^ of who^ labours Dr, Gregory had done 
well to avail himself.*' So again, Paley, of all men in the world, 
is said, in the ^ Apology/ to be ^ a courtly wTiter in the main.^f 
Yet, in other passages of HalPs writings, he is the subject *of 
his generous and unrC^rved coipmendatibn, — ‘ that venerable 
writer^ that great man /§ Paley, for whose talents he enter- 
tained ' high reverence^ to whose ^ great services to religion he 
bore a walling^ testimony ; and the errors of wdiose moral system he 
was reluctant to expose.^ || Then again, could the spirit, which 
a few years afterwards animated the sermon on Modern Infidelity, 
depicting w'ith such masterly efl’ect "'the desolation it was calcu- 
lated to work in society, and drawing its examples from the 
hideous scenes which had been acted in a neighbouring nation, 
be supposed to be one and the same as that which w'as now pro- 
nouncing certain tenets of Burke, as to natural rights, only not 
^abject and contemptible,^ because Burke was their author;^ 
which was now defending Dr. Price, ^ whose talents and character 
were revered by all' parties;'** and, to a certain extent, Tom 
Paine, whose system was but a structure built upon the founda- 
tions laid by Sidney and Locke ; f f Tom Paine, in whom Hall 
might surely Iv^e ^discovered more symptoms of a ^ rooted 
aversion to the gracious truths of revelation' than in Watson, his 
antagonist, had it not been the misfortune of the latter to be a 
bishop nay, which could pay a compliment to Miss Wolstone- 
craft, ^ the eloquent patroness of female claims,' w^ith something 
about ^ the empire of the heart,' §§ — whose work, if it was not so 
badjas some have represented it, w^as at least not one for Hall, a 
severe moralist, to go out of his way to sprinkle with sarsenet 
terms^ terms, which, if he remembered them, would probably 
smite him when be-rose up, some years lat^y» to rebuke the lewd- 
ness of the times in which he lived, j||| 

Do w^e then upbraid Hall with his cljange ?— 'Very far from it. 
He grew in wisdom and moderation as l^e grew in years ; and we 

• Vol. iv., pfiss. s^Vol.m.,p^ lOr. . V(»l'.i, p.l70. . § Vol. iy.( 
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are doing him, we trust, no ill turn in pointing out the process or 
the symj>toms of his regeneration; but as the editor has thought 
fit to give fresh circulation to his e^rlj tracts, fraught, as they 
especially are, with intense mischief m ii^titutiona and opinions 
which w e hold <* 0 %^ and in the absence of all f^itive recantation, 
we must take le W to neutralise the ♦effect they might produce 
were they to go forth as the exposition of HalVs Calign and delibe- 
rate judgment;^ more particularly, as Br. Gregory gives us to 
understand that his poUtical principles remifenec? W through 

We must draw upon the patience of out readers a little longer, 
whilst we still pursue ^his path of thorns ; a path, however, which 
ifitrodiices them to a survey of HalFs opiniom^ perhaps as well as 
any other we could * adopt, though in spirit, they may think, of 
less deference than is due to so'great a name. We Cad only re- 
peat, that we should have been well cdhtent to be spared the 
invidious office w^e are discharging,, but the re-pubHcafion of his 
works, w'ithout any reserve or restriction, leaves. us no alternative, 
and we know not how to reply to Hall more ably than by making 
him his own antagonist. ^ 

In his ^ Apology,^ as indeed in other of his writings, he ex- 
presses great aversion to formularies of faith of human autho- 
rity they are useless, for their subscribers neglect or despise 
them ; J they are suicidal, for those who refuse subscription are 
often the most sincere in their support of the principles which 
those very articles impose ; they are unreasonable, for a belief in 
divine revelation is all that is wanted to cement a church ;§ they 
are unjust, for no persons have a right to prescribe, as indispensa- 
ble conditions of communion, what the Testament has not 
enforced as a condition of salvation.jl Boos iWhwi appear from 
his own works that he was prepared to follow out his own 
principle ; to fraternize, for instance, with those who, admitting 
the authority of scripture, still refused their assent to the doctrines 
of our Lord's divinity and of the atonement, as not contained in 
scripture ; doctrines which he considered as lying at the founda- 
tion of the true system of vital religion?^ We apprehend not; 
for he very often expresses himself with peculiar acrimony 
against the advocates of such opinions ; and, in the very last letter 
which he wrote, im allusion to the recent schism in the Bible 
Society, he declares his satisfaction that ^ attempts were making 
in London to dissolve the union between the orthodox and So- 
ciuian; and wishes them most heartily success, it being; as he 
holds, a most unnatural'and preposterous u mon/ ** Yet this is, 

♦ Vol.iii.,p. 202. f Vol. iii., p. 1^4. VoU iiio p, { Vol. iii., p, 144. 
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in fact, a surreucler of the principle which would make a simple 
profession mf belief in the scriptures the only bond of church- 
membership ;* and the adoption, in its stead, of another principle, 
which would make a professioiv of belief in the scriptures, accord- 
ing to a certain scheme of human ihierpretation, the bond. Now 
this latter is all that can 'be charged upon the Church of Eng- 
land ; so that, the question between Hall and the establishment 
seems after all to resolve itself into a mere question of degree, 
and whether the articles shall be three, or nine, or thirty-nine in 
number. 3 , 

Moreover, were we to judge of the question by its practical 
merits, and did we desire instances of the disastrous effects of these 
latitudiiiarian principles which Hall upholds, we still know not 
where we could find better than in JJ '‘ill's own pages. A dissenting 
academy is established at Daventry ; and Priestley, who resided 
there, assures the world 'that nothing can be more favourable to 
the progress of free inquiry, -since the tutors and students were 
about equally divided between the orthodox and Arian systems ; 
argumente were marshalled on all sides — the theological professor 
held the balance with an even hand, careful to betray no predilec- 
tion for one set of opinions rather than another ; what could be 
more fair ? Yet the result of the experiment was a general indif- 
ference to all religions opinions whatever on the part of the stu- 
dents, and an incidental confession on the part of Hall, that the 
school w’as a ^ vortex of iinsanctified speculation and debate.’^ 
Tiie tale is told in a memoir of Mr. Thomas Toller, who was 
educated there; and the natural rectitude of Hall’s mind (as it 
appears to us) reprobates what his theory Nvould have required 
him to approve. 15ut he had at length learned that a ^ benevolent 
solicitude to coHfpfehend, within the pale of salvation, as many as 
possible, may sometimes lead us to extenuate the danger of specu- 
lative error too much.’;]: 

We cannot indeed but think, that the character of Hall’s own 
mind greatly suffered by the accident of his lot ; that it wanted 
consolidating ; and that had it been subjected to the wholesome 
restraint of liberal, but not lax, formularies, such as would have 
served to check the mere capricious excursions of a mercurial 
fancy, it would have been more true to itself, and we should not 
have been now called upon to expose the nuffnerous contradictions 
into which it was betrayed. 

We have seen the effect of ifteral principles upon a system of 
education, — Hall himself being our witness. We are not aware 
that he Tecominended them more successfully as the foundations 
of a church, using tlie term in its ’mdst enlarged sense. He con- 
♦ tVoiriv., p.337. 
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trasts, it is true, the lofty Jbearing of the Protestant dissenter, 
whose free and unfettered mind spurns at the shackles of authority, 
with the abject spirit of those w|io are. content * to receive their 
religion from the hands of they superiors in a mass, and relinquish 
the liberty of thinking for themselves.^* But let us try conclu- 
sions with him. Now, certainly, we never remember to have 
seen a controversy between churchman and diSsenter, much 
less between diurchmen, one with another, conducted in a 
temper of greater bitterness than that displayed by Hall towards 
his brother Baptist, Mr. Kingborn, on the subject of free com- 
munion. He is shocked at the illiberality of Mr, Kinghorn; he 
345 almost tempted to shy, of such societies as his, ^ my s6ul, come 
not thou into their •secret he would have him bethink himself ^ 
of the enormous impropric^ of investing ^ every little liaptiet 
teacher^ with the prerogative of repelling from his communion u 
Howe, a Leighton, or a Brainerd he admires the modesty of 
his opponents in not laying direct claim to their loftiest distinc- 
tion, which consisted in ^ their societies being more select than 
heaven, and its being ino^e difficult to become a member of a 
Baptist church than* to be saved be conjectures that they are 
afraid of losing their title to the appellation of * a little flock,* 
and that they perhaps consider the Baptist denomination as an 
order of nobility or hiighthood, whose dignity is impaired in pro- 
portion as it is diffused ; || he speaks of Mr. Booth, another Bap- 
tist minister, as a ‘ sturdy saint,’ and says that he perfectly reeled 
and staggered under the weight of an objection with which he was 
now plying Mr. Kinghorn;^ moreover that both of them were 
^ great authorities,* to whom he looked up with profound admira- 
tion, but at the same time must give it as his ^ advice,* that 

neither of them should be believed.** Jt should seem, therefore, 
that dissent does not secure toleration, and that a lack of mutual 
charity is not to be objected to different parties in the church 
only .ft On the contrary, it appears to us that the liberty of ^ 

< thinking for themselves * upon every question, which Hall claims 
for the dissenters with so much triumph, is an advantage of equi- 
vocal value if it generates angry altercation, and that the cause of 
truth is likely to lose more by the passion of the disputants thati 
to gain by the freedj^m of the dispute. 

The same liberty leads to another inconvenience, of which Hall 
complains ; an evil fronp which th^ established church is not alto- 
gether free, but to which, by its construction, it is far less ex- 
posed; — a taste for spiritual criticism in the hearers. In most 
dissenting congregations, a^ told, there are one or more per- 

* Vol. ii., p, 467. t Voi. ii., p. 299. t Vol. u., p. 482. § Vol. ii., p. 484. 
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sons who value themselves on their skill in detecting the unsound- 
ness of mniisters ; and who, when they hear a Stranger, attend 
less with a view to their own improvement than to pass their ver- 
dict, which tlfey expect shall be^ received as a decree. It is 
almost needless to add, says Hall, that they usually consist of the 
most ignorant, conceited, and irreligious part of the society. * 
Yet does not Hall perceive that the principle he commends so 
loudly — the encouragement which dissent gives 'to every man to 
think for himself, whether qualified for doing so advantageously 
or not — is precisely thaj; which multiplies such profitless hearers ? 

Neither is this liberty of thinking for themselves shown to be 
productive of more harmony in the disciplfnc of a church than it 
is in its doctrines; for again we learn from Hall, though again 
incidentally, that the removal of a pastor, who has long been the 
object of veneration, * gmerally places a church in a critical situa- 
tion, exposed to feuds and dissensions, arising out of the necessity 
of a new choice/f It inay*‘be a question, therefore, whether 
the interests of religion would not be better consulted were the 
congregation to be passive, and the jnhiister to receive his ap- 
pointment from other hands, , And another grievance, which 
escapes from Hall, confirms this opinion. In the economy of 
modern dissenters, it seems, the church, properly so called, is 
merged in the congregation ; its professed members in its fiscal 
subscribers ; and that, accordingly, the pianagement of its spi- 
ritual concerns devolves, in great measure, upon those who are 
actuated by pecuniary considerations only.;}; Now bad as may 
be the alliance between Church and State, is it w'orse than the 
alliance between Christ and Mammon ? 

Neither dp^jjbis liberty of ihinking for themselves, on every 
occasion, seem to assist, those who enjoy it, in their spiritual la- 
bours abroad better than at home, for we find Hall, in a letter to 
the Baptist Missionary Society, taking violent, but apparently not 
unjust oft’ence at the conduct of their brethren at Serampore ; 
alleging it to be a proceeding scarcely paralleled in the history 
of human affairs, — that a * set of men, in the character of mis- 
sionaries, after disclaiming the authority of the Society which sent 
them out, and asserting an entire independence — after claiming an 
absolute control, whether rightfully or not, over a large property 
which that Society had alw^ays considered as its own — should de- 
mand ah annual payment from those from^ whom they had severed 
themselves, and thus attempt to liiake their constituents their tri- 
butaries.’ § Here again it may be thought, that less latitude in 
the principle would have secured ntore effectual co-operation in 
the cause. 

* Vol. i., p. 476. I Vol iv., p. 309. J Vol, iv,, p. 3‘io. & Vol. iv., p. 416. 
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But it should seem that this liberty of thinking, which Hall 
asserts so stoutly for the disl^enters, he would deny to others ; a 
dogma which certainly he would' not deliberately advocate, and 
the semblance of which in his writings, for a semMaiice of it there 
is, must be therefore impute*d (as. we' have ^already imputed so 
much else) to the disadvantage under >^hich a man labours, whose 
works, entire as well as fragments, are exposed to the public — the 
posthumous outpourings of his multifarious common-place books, 
with all their imperfections on their head. For whilst we are told, 
in one of these hasty and unfinished essays, that ^ the unfortunate 
Charles’ was undone chiefly by ‘his religious intolerance,’ it is 
said too, that * nothing contributed so much to support the pre- 
carious authority of Cromwell, and to produce an artificial calm 
in the midst of so many ragi?^g factions, so many stormy elements, 
as a general liberty of conscience^ * Geperal liberty of consci- 
ence ! Why was it then that the consaehtious ^members of the 
Church of England had to meet by stealth, in order to mingle 
their prayers and tears together — that the use of the Prayer Book 
was proscribed — that the Protector prohibited, by edict, all minis- 
ters of the Church* of ^England from preaching or teaching 
schools or administering the sacrament, on pain of imprisonment 
or transportation — that Evelyn, and his wife, and a whole congre- 
gation, on a Christmas-day, whilst they w^ere in the act of cele- 
brating tlie Lord’s supper, were surprised by a body of Crom- 
well’s soldiers — the miscreants actually presenting their muskets at 
the communicants as if they would Imve shot them at the altar ! 
Js Hall’s meaning to be explained by a passage in another ‘ frag- 
ment,’ where, in touching upon the same subject, he says, that 
Cronnvell supported his usurpation ‘ by gra nting to rival sects a 
general toleration f that is, to all sects but the IJliurch of Eng- 
land ; — and were they alone to he excluded from the privilege, 
because they were supposed to have no consciences to wound ? 

We shall now dismiss this portion of our subject, and betake 
ourselves to a less ungrateful task ; drawing, however, at parting,* 
this moral from what has been said already, that when a spiritiiul 
person addicts himself to party politics and sectarian disputes, 
he is apt to become, whatever may be his talents, shorn ot his 
strength, and to be ‘ as another man.’ 

Besides the poflt^al tracts, of which mention has been so often 
made already, the volumes before us consist of sermon#, of notes 
for sermons, of charges, of biographical sketches of Baptist wor- 
thies, of polemical treatises, a few reviews, and many letters, The 
notes for sermons swell the bulk, without very much-increasing, 
we think, the value of the publication. Hall’s powers show them- 
♦ Vpl. iii., p.378. f Vol. ui,p.392. 
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selves far more in filling up an outline than in forming it, and 
here we have outline only. It is ever thus with onen of fervent 
imaginations, Milton’s rude sketch of ^ Paradise Lost/ in the 
argument of a f)lay, is valuable^ because it is a sketch of ^ Para-* 
dise Lost/ and it is interesting to trace the genius bf the poet who 
could raise such a supersUucture upon such a scaffolding ; and, 
in like manner^ if the notes which served as elements for Hall’s 
sermon on Modern Infidelity, had been given, they would have 
had their value fbo, but only because so noble a discourse came 
of them. Ill sketches like these, considered independently, there 
is little worth, for there is little characteristic. Tiie bold diction, 
the majestic gait of the sentence, the vivid illustration, the rebuke 
which could scathe the offender, the burst of honest indignation 
at triumphant vice, the biting sarca^p? the fervid appeal to the 
heart, the sagacious developcment of principle, the broad held of 
moral vision, ^ — all, in shbk, which distinguishes Hall, evaporates ; 
and whilst W'e are looking for his picture in the mirror of works so 
imperfect, we find it indeed, but (to use one of his own meta- 
phors) as if it had lain in a damp j)lace* On one occasion, Dr, 
Gregory, assisted by the memoranda 6i Hall’s hearers, himself 
undertakes to fill up tlie chasms of a sermon on the vicarious 
character of the Redeemer, which Hall had left unfinished — ausus 
matjna quidem. * But he does not walk gracefully in Saul’s 
armour ; his language breathes not the burning words of his ori- 
ginal, nor are his thouglits, we suspect, as Hall’s thoughts. For 
it is difficult to believe the substance of the interpolated passages 
correctly reported, or that Hall, conversant as lie was with the 
argument of Butler, and emphatic as he is in his praise, f should 
have departed from it so widely, and particularly in a branch of 
it, satisfactory pdfIKps beyond any other. It is surely injudicious 
in Hall’s friends thus to run him to the lees — to produce, first his 
youthful pieces, with their youthful faults ; then his notes of ser^ 
mons ; then fragments of sermons, of which the editor has to 
supply the defects ; and lastly, such is Mr. Greece’s attempt upon 
the memory of Hall, sermons, of which neither note nor frag- 
ment affects to be of Hall’s own writing, but the whole, the mere 
gatherings of a reporter, himself, we suppose, unpractised in his 
art, and Hall the most rapid of speakers. Alas, for Hall ! the 
most fastidious of men, with regard to his cAVa compositions — 
ever falUn|, in his own opinion, below his qwn elevated standard, 
and dissatisfied even with his most finished and perfect perform- 
ances ! Not that mere indolence oppressed him, but, as he says, 
a certain difficulty of being pleased, which rose to the magnitude 
of a men tal disease, j; One sermdn/and that too of the first 
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order^ he is slow to publish, because ^ it appears so contemptible . 
under his hand,’* With another, he is, ^ as usual, sj much dis- 
gusted, that he cun by no means let it appear, unless it is in his 
power greatly to improve it.’f A Jthird, a funeral ^rmon, he calls 
^ a wretched orrition, which it4S his unaltereable resolution never 
to print," however his friends may continue to importune him — 

* he would not put off the public wdth a weakly or more deformed 
part of his intellectual progeny 'it would not b€ respectful to 
the public, nor justice to himself, to publish such a wretched 
piece of inanity," — ' let me, my dear sir, hear no more of the 
oration," ;j; What would a man of this sensitive spirit have said to 
so indiscriminate a production of his papers, both bad and good? 
Still it is only fair to mention^ that in the Notes there certainly 
are occasional flashes of Hall, but they are few and far between; 
such are sometimes to be fouffd in a metaphor : thus, on the subject 
of family prayer, to which some worldly‘4nmded persons object, as 
taking up too much time, it is said, that ' what may seem a loss 
will be more than compensated by that spirit of order and regu- 
larity which the stated observance of this duty tends to produce,’ 
for that ' it will serve^aa €(tge and border to jmsorve the web of 
life from unravelling J ^ And again, of swearing, it is observed 
by Hall, in one of those bold figures which mark his style, that 
‘ it is properly a superfluity of naughtiness, and can only be consi- 
dered as a sort of pepper-corn rent, in acknowledgment of the 
devil’s right of superiority." || He is worthy of himself, too, in 
the following comprehensive definition of wisdom, also to be met 
with in the same Notes ; a passage so remarkably in the style of 
Bacon or Barrow (for there is often a resemblance between these 
two great authors), that we almost suspect it is not altogether 
original, though we have no proof that it is 

‘ Every other quality besides is subordinate and inferior to wisdom, 
in the same sense as the mason who lays the bricks and stones in a 
building is inferior to the architect wlio drew the plan and superin- 
tends the work. The former executes only what the latter contrives^^ 
and directs. Now it is the prerogative of wisdom to preside over 
every inferior principle, to regulate the exercise of every power, and 
limit the indulgence of every appetite, as shall best conduce to one 
great end. It being the province of wisdom to preside, it sits as 
umpire on every difficulty, and so gives the final direction and con- 
trol to all the po\^ers of our nature. Hence it is entitled to be 
considered as the topi^nd summit of perfection. It beloigs to wis- 
dom to determine when to act and w hen to cease ; when to reveal 
and when to conceal a matter ; when to speak and when to keep 
silence ; when to give and when to receive ; in short, to regulate the 

♦ Voh V., p.^zT. t Vol. V., p. 486. t VoK v., p, 493. 
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measure of all things, as well as to determine the end, and provide 
the means of obtaining the end, pursued in every deliberate course of 
action. Every particular faculty or skill besides, needs to derive 
direction from tjiis ; they are all ^uite incapable of directing them- 
selves. The art of navigation, for instance, will te%cb us to steer a 
ship across the oceanj but it j^vill never teach us on what occasions it 
is proper to take a voyage. The art of war wall instruct us how to 
, marshal an army, or to fight a battle, to the greatest advantage, but 
^ you must learn from a higher school when it is fittii%, just, and pro- 
per to wage war or to make peace. The art of the husbandman is to 
sow and bring to maturity the precious fruits of the earth ; it be- 
longs to another skill to regulate their consumption by a regard to 
our health, fortune, and other circumstances# In short, there is nq 
^ faculty w^e can exert, no species of skill w'e can gipply, but requires a 
superintending hand ; but looks up, as it wa^re, to some higher prin- 
ciple, as a maid to her mistress for direction, and this universal super- 
intendant is wisdom/ — vol.Hv. p. 229, 

But whatever may be the vakie of the Rough Notes, when Hall 
not merely hew^s out materials, but brings them too to an excel- 
lent w'ork, . excellent indeed it is ; and his Sermons on Modern 
Infidelity, on War, on the Death of the Frinqess Charlotte, on the 
Discourageinenls and Supports of the Christian Minister, and, not 
least, the discourse entitled ^ Sentiments proper to the present 
Crisis,’ are all wonderful compositions ; wonderful both for the 
scale and the variety of the powers they display; a head so meta- 
physical, seeming to have little in common wdtli an imagination 
so glowing ; declamation so impassioned ^with wisdom so prac- 
tical; touches of pathos so tender, caustic irony, such 
bold- invective, such spirit-sUrflng encouragements to heroic 
. deeds ; and all conveyed in language woj thy to be the vehicle of 
such diverse {>recise or luxuriant, stern or playful — that 

most rare, but most eloquent, of all kinds of speech, the mascu- ’* 
line mother-tongue of an able man, which education has chas- 
tened, but not killed ; constructed after no model, of which we 
were aware ; more massive than Addison, more easy and uncon- 
strained than Johnson, more sober than Burke : such are the 
features of Hall’s deliberate compositions, and such is our most 
willing testimony to their woilh. 

The following is a passage in the Sermon on Infidelity, enume- 
rating some of the advantages which societj* \)wes to religion ; 
advantage$ which it scatters as blessings by^4he way, on its march 
to immortality. 

‘ Religion being priinarily intended to make men wise unto salva- 
tion, the support it ministers to social order, the stability it confers on 
government and law^s, is a subordina(te ^species of advantage which 
we should have continued to enjoy, without reflecting on its cause, but 
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for the developement of deistical principles, and the experiment 
which has been made of their effects in .a neighbouring country. It 
had been the constant boast of infidels, that their system, more liberal 
and generous than Christianity, needed but ‘to be triedt to produce an 
immense accession of human happiness; and Christian nations, care- 
less and supine, retaining little of religion d)ut the* profession, and dis- 
gusted with its restraints, lent a favourable ear to these pretensions. 
God permitted the trial to be made. In one country, and that the 
centre of Christe^idom, revelation underwent a tota^ eclipse, while 
atheism, performing on a darkened theatre its strange and fearful 
tragedy, confounded the first elements of society, blended every age, 
rank, and sex, in indiscriminate proscription and massacre, and con- 
vulsed all Europe to its centre ; that the imperishable memorial of 
these events might teach the last generations of mankind to consider 
religion as the pillar of society, ^the safeguard of nations, the parent 
of social order, which alone has power to curb the fury of the pas- 
sions, and secure to’*t!very one his rights, — to the laborious the 
reward of their industry, to the rich life enjoyment of their Wealth, to 
nobles the preservation of their honours, and to princes the stability of 
their thrones. We might ask the patrons of infidelity what fury im- 
pels them to attempt tli^>yik^version of Christianity ? — ^Is it that they 
have discovered a better system ? To what virtues are their princi- 
ples favourable ? Or is there one which Christians have not carried 
to a higher perfection than any of which their ])arty can boast ? Have 
they discovered a more excellent rule of life, or a better hope in death, 
than that which the scriptures suggest? Above all, what are the 
pretensions on which they rest their claims to be the guides of mankind ; 
or wljich embolden them to expect that we should trample upon the ex- 
perience of ages, and abandon a religion which has been attested by a 
train of miracles and prophecies, in which millions of our forefathers 
have found a refuge in every trouble, and consolation in. t he hour of 
death ; a religion which has been adorned with the tilghest sanctity of 
character and splendour of talents, which enrols amongst its disciples 
the names of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, the glory of tlieir species, 
and to which these illustrious men were proud to dedicate the last and 
best fruits of their immortal genius? If the question at issue is to.be 
decided by argument, nothing can be added to thct.^^fcriumph of Chris- 
tianity ; if by an appeal to authority, what have our adversaries to 
oppose to those great names ? Where are the infidels of such pure, un- 
contaminated morals, unshaken probity, and extended benevolence, that 
we should be in danger of being seduced into impiety by their example ? 
Into what obscure recisses of misery, into wHat dungeons have their 
philanthropists penetrat<^, to lighte/i fetters and relieve the sorrows 
of the helpless captive ? What barbarous tribes have their apostles 
visited ; what distant climes have they* explored, encopnpassed with 
cold, nakedness, and want, to diffuse principles of virtue, and ^he bless- 
ings of civilization ? Or will they l*ather choose to wave theif preten- 
sions to this extraordinary, and in their eyes, eccentric species of be- 
nevolence, 
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nevolence, (for infidels, we know, are sworn enemies to enthusiasm 
of every soiM;,) and rest their character on their political exploits ; on 
their etforts to reanimate the virtue of a sinking* state, to restrain licen- 
tiousness, to calm the tuinfi It of popular fury ; and by inculcating the 
spirit of justice, moderation, and pity^for fallen greatness, to mitigate 
the inevitable hoiTorfe of revelation ? Our adversaries will at least have 
the discretion, if not the modesty, to recede from the test. More than 
all, their infafuated eagerness, their parricidal zeal to extinguish a 
sense of deity, must excite astonishment and horrot. Is the idea of 
an almighty and perfect Ruler unfriendly to any passion which is con- 
sistent with innocence, o/.an obstruction to any design which it is 
not shameful to avow ? Eternal God ! on what are thy enemies intent? 
What are those enterprises of guilt and horron, that, for the safety of 
their performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness w^hich the eye 
of lieaven must not pierce? — miserajde men ! proud of being the oif- 
spring of chance ; in love with universal disorder ; whose happiness 
is involved in the belief of Vhere being no witness to their designs, and 
who are at ease, only because tk.ey suppose themselves inhabitants of a 
forsaken and fatherless world V — vol. i. pp. 09^ 70. ^ ^ ^ 

It is not the blaze of eloquence with which this passage burns 
so bright, that ought to turn to it but the sound argu- 

ment, the practical wisdom, which supplies the fuel, and lies 
buried in the flame, 'llie great price of 11 all’s pearls continually 
runs a risk of btnng unobserved, through the lustre and richness of 
the setting. Declainatiou soon becomes wearisome and oppressive, 
beyond any form or fashion of speech whatsoever ; yet Hall, who 
often resorts to it, never wearies ; simply because with him it is 
always instinct with strong sense — llicie is the bolt as well as the 
thunder. As for the subject, the virtue which religion possesses 
to uphold is one which Hall delights to handle; and he 

is never greater inan when so doing. The conclusion to which he 
comes on one of these occasions, brings the matter so well home 
to every man, is so wholesome for these times, and is so beauti- 
fully expressed, that we will not withhold it. It occurs in his 
sermon on W ar. He bad been speaking of the horrors of the 
French revolution and of their origin : — 

‘ Our only security against similar calamities,' he then continues, . 
Ms a steady adherence to religion — not the religion of mere form 
and profession, but that which has its seat in the heart ; not as it is 
mutilated and debased by the refinements of a 'fdise philosophy, but as 
it exists in all its simplicity and extent in tl^^e sacred scriptures ; con- 
sisting in sorrow for sin, in the We of God, and in faith in a crucified 
Redeemer, if this religion revives and flourishes amongst us, we may 
fitill siirmourAall our difliculti«=S, 'an# Slo weapon against us will 

prosper : ii we despise or neglect <t, ‘ no human power can afford us 
protection. Instead of showing opr love to our country, therefore, by 

engaging 
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engaging eagerly in the strife of parties, let us choose to signalize it 
rather by beneficence, by piety, by an exemplary discharge of the duties 
of private life, under a persuasion that that man, in the final issue of 
things, will be seen to have been the best ‘patriot, who is the best 
Christian. He who diffuses the* most happiness, arid mitigates the 
most distress within his own circle, is undoubtedly the best friend to 
his country and the world, since nothing more is necessary than for 
all men to imitate his conduct, to make the greatest parfof the misery 
of the world cease in a moment. While the passion then of some is io 
shincy of some to govern^ and of others to accurmiMey let one great pas- 
sion alone inflame our breasts, the passion which reason ratifies, which 
conscience approves, wiiich heaven inspires, that of being and of doing 
gopd.’ — vol. i, p. 110. ‘ 

AVe are tempted to add to these passages a third, directing at- 
tention, as it does, to that porl-vn of society in England, which at 
the present crisis cannot be w^atched loo^igilantly, or ministered 
unto too carefully. The passage is f^fnd at the end of a sermon, 



and the means set on fooLfor the improvement of the lower classes, 
and especially the childr^Snof the poor, in moral and religious know- 
ledge, from which, we hope, much good will accrue, not only to the 
parties concerned, but to the kingdom at large. These are the likeliest, 
or rather the only expedients that can be adopted, for forming a sound 
and virtuous populace ; and if there be any truth in tlie figure, by 
whicli society is compared to a pyramid, it is on them its stability 
chiefly depends ; the elaborate ornament at the top, will be a wretched 
compensation for tlie want of solidity in the lower parts of the struc- 
ture. These are not tlie times in which it is safe for a nation to repose 
on the lap of ignorance. If there ever were a season, when public tran- 
quillity was ensured by the absence of knowledge, ch^rs^ason is past. 
The convulsed state of the world will not permit unthinking stupidity 
to sleep, without being appalled by phantoms, and shaken by terrors, 
to which reason, which defines her objects and limits her apprehen- 
sions by the reality of things, is a stranger. Everything in the coiw 
dition of mankind announces the approach of some great crisis, for 
which nothing can prepare us but the diffusion of Knowledge, Probity, 
and the Fear of the Lord. While the world is impelled with such vio- 
lence in opposite directions ; while a spirit of giddiness and revolt is 
shed upon the nations, and the seeds of mutation are so thickly sown, 
the improvement of the rhass of the people' will he our grand security ; 
in the neglect of which, t}|e politeness, the refinement, and the know- 
ledge accumulated in the higher orders, weak and unprotected, will be 
exposed to imminent danger, andnerish like a garland in the ,of 
popular fury.^ — 

The death of the Princess Charlotte was an event eminently 
calculated to call up in Hall all that was within him. It appealed 

at 
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at once to his imagination, his reason, and his heart. The dig- 
nity of lh€ sufferer — tlie vast interests, positive and prospective, 
involved in the loss — the lesson of mortality which it read to a 
whole nation-%|he touching iiafuie of the death she died — all com- 
bined to make it a, subject in which IlalFs varied powers might 
freely expatiate ; and accoVdingly, in none of his sermons, perhaps, 
does the exuberance of his mind display itself to greater advantage 
than in this; ev^ry fiesli position, as he successively occupies it, seem- 
ing to open to him a boundless field, and his only difliculty being 
to circumscribe his picture. Where all is so striking it is not easy 
to make a choice ; but the following reflection is so fine in itself, 
and the wording of it so brilliant, that in spite of the number and 
length of tlie quotations we have already made, this must have a 
place : — ^ 

‘ Enmity, it is surely ^ot necessary to remind you, invests every 
state, wiether of bliss or of sp He ring, with a mysterious and awful 
importailee entireJy its own, ifiid is the only proi)erty in the creation 
wliich gives that w-eight and moment to whatet^r itattaSIfes, compafll 
to which, <ill sublunary joys and sorrows, all interests which know 
period, fade into the most contemptible iff^v^spAificance. In appreciating 
every other object, it is easy to exceed the proper estimate ; and even 
of the distressing event which has so recently occurred, the feeling wdiich 
many of us possess is probably adequate to the occasion. The nation 
has certainly not been wanting in the proper expression of its poignant 
regret, at the sudden removal of this most lamented princess, nor of 
their sympathy w’ith the royal family, deprived by this visitation of its 
brightest ornament — sorrow is painted on every countenance, the pur- 
suits of pleasure and of business have been suspended, and the kingdom 
is covered with tlie signals of distress. Hut what, my brethren, if it be 
lawful to a thought, what would be the funeral obsequies 

of a lost soul ? Where* shall w'e find the tears fit to be wept at such a 
-spectacle? or, could w’e realise the calamity iii all its extent, what 
tokens of commiseration and concern would be deemed equal to the 
occasion ? Would it suffice for the sun to veil his lighVand the moon 
trer brightness ; to cover the ocean with mourning and the heavens 
■with sackcloth ? or, were the whole fabric of nature to become , ani- 
mated and vocal, Avould it be possible for her to utter a groan too (teep, 
or a cry too piercing, to express the magnitude and extent of sinch a 
catastrophe?' — voL i. p. 357* 

The sermon, on the ^ IJiscouragemenl^; amd Supports of the 
Chrislian Minister^’ is full of hints which no man engaged in the 
pastoral office can read witholit advautt^e. Hall is for a well- 
educated clergy ; — he is of opinion that learning is no enemy to 

religion de- 
rives no security from bis profes^d ignorance on every other 
subject, — in his preaching, he would have him, not indeed per- 
sonal, 
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sonal, but still characteristic, so that every individual of his con* 
gregation might know where to*class himself, and feel that the hand 
of the preacher was upon him ; — he w’^ould have him endeavour to 
insulate his henrep, to place each of them apart|.|and render it 
impossible for him to escape by losing liimselfin the crowd; — he 
would have him adapt his addresses to the different castes of his 
audience, and select his topics accordingly ; remembering that 
some among theut are only capable of digesting fis^t principles ; 
that some require more ample variety and a more comprehensive 
grasp of scriptural truths ; that some are pjdegmatic and can only 
be approached by cool argument, and though believers, indisposed 
to. pay much attention *to naked assertions ; that some are of a 
softer clay and must*be pricked at the heart; that some again are 
callous sinners, and must be s’^bdued by the terrors of the Lord. 
Thus will he become all things to all mem that he may save some* 
Ho would not have him too formal (^>y«i 1 echanical in the construc- 
tion of his sermons, ever abating the edge of curiosity by making 
a point of proclaiming whabis to come next ; method, indeed, he 
would have, but not such as comes of observation, — it beihg impos- 
sible to object a want ofmethod to Cicero or Demosthenes, though 
it would be very diflicult to dispose one of their orations underheads, 
w ithout extinguishing its tire ; — he would have him smile friendly, 
in order tliat he may smite effectually, not denouncing God's threats 
as if he took pleasure in the office, but with St. Paul, telling his 
people tveepimjf whenever he has to toll them such a truth, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ: — he w^ould have serious-- 
ness a feature of his discourses, intending thereby not merely the 
absence of light or jocular topics, in which few would in these 
days be likely to indulge, but the use of that^^ji94»^ sp 
which St. Paul reconnneuds to Timothy, a sober dignity of lan- 
guage and subject, so that in describing the ‘ pleasures of devotion, 
for instance, or the joys of lieaven, there should be nothing weak, 
sickly, or effeminate,^ ^ no puerile exaggerations or feeble orna*, 
nients,’ but rather that chaste severity which is ever found in tfie 
representations of the apostles; — he would have him draw' bis in- 
structions immediately from the Bible, take them fiesh from the 
spring; — he would have him seek to fix the attention of his hearers, 
not by any peculiaq^refinement of thought or subtlety of reasoning, 
much less by any p^bipous exaggerations of secular eloquence, 
but rather by imbibingVleeply thq mind of Christ, letting his doc- 
trine enlighten, his love inspire the heart, thereby placing himself 
in a situation, which, in comparison of other speakers, * will re- 
semble that of the angel of ^Jic^^pdcatypsc, w ho wasrseCn standing 
in the sun.' Above all, he would have him persuasive iu his life, 
not indeed continually teaching from house to house, nor always 

V . having, 
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having the subject of religion upo;i his lips, but so discharging 
the ordinary duties of the passing day, as to add weight to his mi- 
nisterial functions, properly so-called, and to give token that he is 
aware of the high trust reposed in him, and t}pt ^ moral delin- 
quency in him produces ,a sensation as when an armour-bearer 
fainteth.' 

In his polemical treatises, which are confined to the question of 
free communion, or the admission of paido-baplists to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, Hall is the advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples, taking part agauist those who maintained the doctrine of 
strict communion, constituting, we believe, the great majority 
of the Baptist church, and considered “its orthodox nieiubecs. 
Here Hall shows himself a very powerful ami very vehement rea- 
soner, but not always a very candid^ anlagonisl, sometimes dexter- 
ously evading an argum<^nt which presses, sometimes resorting to 
weapons at tlic risk of piei’t^nig his own hand, rather than yield, 
and sometimes descending to arguments coarse and personal. 
Thus he considers the doctrine of regeneration in baptism, ^ a 
pernicious error,’ * but being aware thai^ch a doctrine was held 
by all the early fathers of the church, heiakes an opportunity to 
descant upon the tendency there exists in the Iminaii mind to sink 
from the spirit to the letter — from what is vital in religion to what 
is ritual, — and then he adroitly introduces the sentiments of the 
fathers, on the subject of baptism, in illus^tration of his theory, f 
Again, Hall on one occasion considers, and with reason, as we 
believe, the future appearance of the Messiah, to be the great 
article of tlie Jewish Yet in tlie heat of controversy he 

will rather put this sentiment to hazard, than be worsted in the 
dispute. m nrgning on the side of free communion, he con- 

tends that there can be no ground for insisting on baptism at all, 
previous to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, since this latter 
sacrament itself w'as instituted before baptism. To this it is re- 
^gjied, true, but John’s baptism was instituted before the Lord’s 
Supper. Yes, is the rejoinder, but the baptism of John was 
very different from the baptism of Jesus. Not so different, is 
again the answer, seeing that John and the older prophets taught 
of Jesus. So they did, is the retort, but how indistinct was their 
conception! ^ 

‘ Ibant obscuri ro 1& sub nocte per umbras’ — § 

— where we see Hall allows himself to be^drifted by his argument 
to a position which probably, at another time, he would not have 
occupied by choice. Instances of the same tactics might be pro- 
duced from other of his writings ;-c-whilst to his opponents in 
general he displays a carriage the most supercilious, not to be 
^ Vol. iv., p. 174. t Vol. ii., p. 74. J Voi. ii^p^23. ii.,^p. 211. 

excused 
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excused by the consciousness of possessing talents, however un^ 
rivalled ; and to one of them, \v'ho had constructed a synopsis of 
the principles advanced in the treatise \ On Terms of Commu- 
nion,* in such a manner as to provdke Hall’s wrath, '’he so far for- 
gets the rules of tiommon courtesy, as to liken ^him ^ to a certain 
animal in the eastern part of the world, who is reported to be ex- 
tremely fond of climbing a tree for that purpose, inasmuch as he 
merely pelts the author with his own produce.’* C^tainly, wdiat- 
ever can be advanced in favour of the most latitudinarian principles 
of church membership, may be collected from these dissertations, 
though, on experience, Hall would have found their application 
impracticable, and, as we gather from certain inconsistencies dis- 
coverable in his writings and already produced, actually did find 
them so. 

llis review'als are of very diflcrent degrees of merit. Those in 
which he has to commend his autho>^^j?^cin to us to labour — to 
drag their slow length along ; they pei'jjcliially suggest to us Hall’s 
amusing confessions of faith and feeling on this subject, to which 
he so often gives plaintive utterance in his letters ; — ^ Reviewing 
at the request of parlici<4®ar" friends he holds to be a snare for the 
conscience/ f Mle has the utmost aversion to the whole busi- 
ness of reviewing, which he lias long considered, in the manner in 
which it is conducted, a nefaiious and unprincipled proceeding, 
and one of the greatest plagues of modem limes/ J * He wishes 
that the whole body * (of reviews or reviewers, horrescimus refer^ 
entes) could be put an end to.’§ And to crown all in one word, 
^ there is no kind of literary exertion to which lie bad an equal 
aversion by many degrees, and were such things determined by 
choice, it is his deliberate opinion, tliat he should going 

out of the w orld by any tolerable mode of death, rather than incur 
the necessity of writing three or four ai tides in a year.’ |j Even 
precious balms, concocted in such a mood as this, were very likely 
to break a man’s head; but if it was unfavourable to flowing 
panegyric, it was precisely the thing to give a sting to censure 
and, accordingly, the reviews of ‘ Zeal without Innovation,* and 
of ^ Mr. Belsiian/s Memoirs of Lindsey,’ are incomparably above 
the others, and of whatever else they may be accused, they are 
certainly dear of all charges of tameness and constraint. 

Certain biographi^al^skelches of departed friends, w ho had been 
great in their generation \s Christian examples, place his powers 
very high in this delightful and difficult department of literature, 
and lead us at the same time to lament, (which w^e do without 

* Vul ii., p. 22 ^ Tt v^p. 490’ $ Vol v., 0. 523! 

$Vol.v.,p.037. 11 Vol. V., p, 496. 
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meaning any disrespect to the excellent of the earth whom he has 
chosen for his subjects,) that such* powers s^uld not, like those 
of Lord Clarendon, have been exercised upon characters who had 
acted more conspicuous parts'* upon the stage of life. Hall, in- 
deed, appears to have been a very nice observey of men and man- 
ners ; drawing, his conclQsions sometimes from trifles, which none 
but a keen, critic of his kind would have considered as tests. 

< Mr. says he to Mr. Greene, ‘ is too much taken up with 

the world — Ife is overdone with business — if you observe, Sir, he 
always stoops when he walks out, and looks towards the ground, 
as if he were of the earth, earthy.’"** A remark of the same class as 
that of Johnson’s, w ho pronounced upon the general character of 
a lady, when he saw her forbear to cut a cucumber at table or 
that of Shakspeare, who makes Csesar ohserve upon the lean 
looks of Cassius, that ‘ such mGn are dangerous,’ and that he 
w'ould rather ^ have about him that are fat.’ Accord- 

ingly in his biography, wii'ch (as may be supposed) is confined 
to such persons as, upon the whole, he admires, he still does not 
allow his admiration to dazzle his judgment ; but discriminates in 
a way to set the parly vividly before othM^yes, and to work in us a 
conviction that the sketch is from the life. 

Of the letters more need not be said than that they are valuable, 
as all honest men’s letters are, from throwing light upon the cha- 
racter and sentiments of their author. We have frequently referred 
to them already in the course of this paper, and shall be still more 
indebted to their contents, whilst we attempt, as we shall now do 
in conclusion, to put our readers in possession of a more personal 
knowledge of Hall — premising, however, that we have little means 
of estiinatingliim but such as his writings afford. He-has been 
describe(f fo’us as a preacher of a very marked character ; at the 
opening of his sermon somewhat embarrassed, and subject to the 
perpetual interruption of a short and teasing cough ; but no sooner 
did he kii»dle with his theme, which he speedily did, than his manner 
“•became rapt and impassioned, his soul commercing with the skies, 
and the vehemence of his mind bearing before it in triumph both 
himself and those that heard him. His father, of whom he speaks 
with great feeling, was a decided Calvinist ; he also a Calvinist, 
but of a more moderate school — that of Baxter and Howe,t their 
opinion upon election being that of Miltop ki Paradise Lost — 

‘ Some I have chosen of peculia^ grace 

Elect above the rest'^; so is my. will ; 

The. rest shall hear me call and oft be warned 


♦ Heminiscenceif, p. 192. 
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Thmr sinful state^ and to appease betimes 
The incensed Deity, nvhilst offered grace 
Invites.’ 

The corruption of human nature? he considers vei^ great, per- 
haps total ; he spaaks of the mind as ^ fatally indisposed,^ * alien- 
ated from the life of God/ ^ having no delight* in. his. converse/ 
— -as ‘ liaving lost the divine image.’ * Yet he argues with almost 
all the leading divmes of our church for the evidence of the ' law 
written on the heart/ for a ^ moral impress / h an oj)niion scarcely 
consistent with the utter depravity of our nature. The change 
which he maintains it necessary for man “to undergo before lie 
becomes a new creature jie holds to bo rather of slow growth than 
of Sudden impulse ;;j; and as a consequence peihaps of this, he 
does not entertain the doctrine of assurance ,* § he has for Iiimself, 
indeed, a feeble hope, whicl/'he would not exchange for a 
world; but more tlian this, though a desirable attainment, 
he does not legard as essential, iKif would he lay claim to 
more in his own case. || Tlie need wc have of the Holy Spirit 
to guide and support us in all things he strenuously and amply 
asserts ; ^ whilst lie pre/;iv*des every enthusiastic pretension, by 
entering as a caveat, that the internal illumination of the Spirit 
is merely intended to qualify the mind for distinctly perceiving and 
cordially embracing those objects, and no other, which are ex- 
hibited in the written woid.'^* He disclaims the notion of con- 
ditions of salvation as meritorious j but still contends for them as a 
sine qua mu ; ff the idea of the former being inconsistent with the 
gospel coMsidc'red as a system of free grace, but the latter being 
necessary to confound the pretensions of a licentious professor ; 
he holds it culpable, therefore, to flinch from the use of plain lan- 
guage upon this subject, inasmuch as it would pave the way, he 
thinks, to antinomiamsni. This heresy, and every approach to 
it, however remote, he is on every occasion most anxious to con- 
demn ; for of all the features of Hall’s religion this is the most 
conspicuous — the pmctimZ nature of it; it shows itself at every " 
turn ; every attempt that has been made to rear religion on the' 
ruins of nature, and to render it subversive of the economy of life, 
has proved, according to Hall, but a humiliating monument of 
human folly. §§ He loves not squeamish auditors, who can listen 
to nothing but doctriT^jd^ |]|| He considers the general 

principles of morality to ^enot less the laws of Christ than positive 
rites, such as baptism or the supper of the Lord.^^] The cre- 
dendUf or things to be believed, must indeed prec ede the fadenda 

fYoi. i., p: m 

{ Vol. V., p, 292. |1 Vo1.v5pp* 531, 558, H Vol.i., p.440V 

** Vul. i.) [i. 257. Vol. 230, 231. Vol.iv., p. 452. 
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or things to be done, but the two must not be separated by an 
interval ; 'those who liave been lolig detained in the elementary 
doctrines being found to acquire a distaste for the practical, — an 
impatience oY reproof, an aversion, in short, for everything but 
what flatters them, W'ith a favourable opinion of' their own state; 
so that their religion evaporates in sentiment, and their supposed 
conversion is nothing more than an exchange of the vices of the 
brute for tho^e of the speculator in theological difficulties.* His 
preaching at Plymoutli, he tells us, gave general dissatisfaction, 
arising, as he suspects, from its practical complexion. f His 
injunctions to Mr. Carey, when he was going out to India as a 
inissioiiary, are mainly practical ; he wasio be mild and unassum- 
ing in his deportment, attentive to the temporal as well as sj)iritual 
interests of the natives; — he was to study human nature, the suc- 
cess of any great and hazardous^ undertaking depending, under 
God, on the vohmtaiy'"*:;o-opcration of mankind — and the lirst 
ministers of the gospel, who were for examples, being in nothing 
more remarkable than in the exquisite pT02)Tlefy with which they 
(;oudUcted themselves in the most delicate situations ; — he was not 
to devote much time to an claborate’^tv.ifutalion of the Hindoo 
or Mahometan systems — great practical effects upon the popu- 
lace being never produced by profound argumentation ; his in- 
struction was rather to run in the form of a testimony, and his 
manner of imparting it, though not his spirit, to be dogmatic, 
Hall s philanthropy is still practical: ^that species of it which 
affects to feel for every part of mankind alike, he regards as spu- 
rious : it must warm in propoiiioii as the object on wdiich it spends 
itself is near, the first duty of life being to cultivate w^ell one’s own 
field. 

With respect to Hall’s own temperament, we gather from 
various passages in his writings, that it was by nature indolent ;|| 
and many and unfeigned are the lamentations which he utters over 
^his own unprofitableness — it w^as averse to every kind of display ; 
he sighs for the leisure of an obscure village, where he iniglit 
escape from visiters and call his time his own ; he declines a lec- 
tuie in London, partly from the vanity argued by the acceptance 
of it ; he is reluctant to attend public religious meetings, dis- 
covering in them something of an orientations spirit, and figuring 
to himself, that the Great Head of the cliiUrch ^ did not strive, nor 
cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in t ie street ;’** he is ofreiided 
at the perpetual rivalry displayed at missionary sermons, as to 
collection shall be the greatest ; he is not pleased with the 
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spectacle presented at an ordination in the Baptist denomination, 
when elders are congregated* from far and near^ mSre, as he 
thinks, for show than use;*' lie is a foe to. all canting, all gestures, 
all manosuvres, all display of self ;t '^'^d professes no aptitude for 
what is called reJigious convers'ation in general company, He 
was irritable, as might be conjectured from a passage in his 
Memoir of Dr. Rylaiid, where there is a species of apology for 
occasional outbr<jakings of anger, — a violent suppiKession of the 
natural fc( lings being, as he holds, not the best expedient for 
obviating their injurious effects*^ We come to the same conclusion 
from a very characteristic, and, to Hall, honourable, letter of 
excuse to a friend for l>is incivility to his servant, who had caused 
some interruption to his ckiset- devotions by the pertinacious de- 
livery of an unimportant messaj^e ;|| and, indeed, from the general 
tone of his writings, especially tliose of a political or controversial 
kind. Some allowance, however, v tb be made for a little 
habitual spleen in a man who, conscious of high superiority, was 
depressed by circumstances below his natural level in life ; for 
such a person, so placed, not to kick against the pricks vvould 
indeed have been a spectacle of protracted self-denial of the rarest 
merit, but was one which rcqniied a degree of viituc unreasonable 
to expect. Though unsocial, as he tells us more than once, II 
and when at Cambridge reluctant, as we have heard, to meet the 
advances even of men the most clistinguislied both for rank and 
talents, who studiously sought his acquaintance, he w^as easy and 
playful in his intercourse with such persons as had the privilege 
of his friendship, aflbeting amongst them no extraordinary gravity; 
and when, on one occasion, rebuked by a fellow-preacher of some 
charity sermons, more precisian than himself, for tl’e '.Timcily of 
liis conversation, ^ Brother Hall, I am surprised at you, so frivo- 
lous, after delivering so serious a discourse ! ' * Brother 

W’as the retort, ^ 1 keep my nonsense for the fire-side, while you 
publish yours from the pulpit/ With no one prejudice like , 
Johnson, he still reminds ns of him — he is what Johnson would 
have been (if it be possible to conceive him such) had he been a 
whig and a dissenter. Ho has something of his dogmatism — 
something of his superstitionft — something of his melancholy- 
something of the sqyj^ie pr^ii^eness to erect Jiimself belorc man 
and prostrate himself tij^llie^fearth before God ; a niixture of pride 
and of humility — of domilation and,self-abasement : he has much 
too of Johnson’s love for common-sense and home-spun philo- 
sophy, combined, however, with an imagination, far more vivid 
^ __ --- _ . 
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and excursive, for which the former qualities did not always serve 
as an adequate corrective. His learning is not on the same scale 
as his mother-wit — it is enough, however, to add stamina to his 
speculations, and for more perhaps he did not greatly care. His 
knowledge of metaphysical and deistical writer!^’ appears to have 
been that in which he chiefly excelled ; his allusions to classical 
authors arc few, and his quotations from ,them (a practice which 
he somewhere gives us to understand he held cheap) in general 
trite and unscholm-likc — but he was too afiluent to borrow, and 
too independent to be a slave to authorities. 

Such is our idea of this remarkable man and of his writings, 
formed upon a careful perusal of the live volumes before us. \Vc 
fear the memoir of him announced by his eaily friend and (we 
believe) fellow-student, Sir James ^lackinlosh, was never written. 
We waited long and anxiously for its appearance, but have had 
the sorrow to learn that*'*“tU‘^ meditative and hun^anc s))irit which 
had undertaken this delicate task, has itself been lost to us. Some 
other hand will, no doubt, try to supply us with a regular life of 
Hall. But time rolls ou — tlie great events of the day soon close 
upon every individual interest — and we have, therefore, preferred 
to speak for ourselves now whilst wc have the season, lathcr than 
postpone our observations to a period when \vc might have pro- 
fitably entered into the labours of others. '^If, in the former part 
of this paper, we may seem to have treated the name of Hull with 
less deference than it demands, we can oi^y repeal, that ou sitting 
down to the book, we did so with the most irii ndly feelings towards 
its author — that it was our intention to expiess those feelings with- 
out qualifleation or reserve, and that w’e liatl not a suspicion we 
nw.iq in it with matter so ollensive. At the same time we 
trust, that whatsoever we liave said has been so said as to evince 
our sense of the respect due to the author’s genius and character, 
and our conviction, that of him it may be still exclaimed with 
^ truth, ill spite of all his failings, ‘ there is a great man fallen this 
day in Israel.’ 


Aut. V. — A Narrative of a N inQ ^MonlkH* Residence m New 
Zealand, iti 1827 ; fogetlier ivifh^ Jo^yr^ial of a Residence in 
Tristan D'Acunha, By Augustus E^'^rlc, Draughtsnfan to His 
Majesty’s Surveying Ship ^ The Beagle.’ 8vo. London. J832. 

spills is a spirited performance, and contains many details 
abcnit New Zealand which, wc feel strongly persuaded, are as 
authentic as they must be allow^ed to be amusing ; yet we have 
wot imdertakew to give our readers some account of it, at pre- 
sent, 
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sent, without considerable hesitation. The reason is, that it 
abounds in sweeping sarcasms on the English Missionaries settled 
in this remote region, supported only b.y a handful of anecdotes 
which, although the author may fiave been sincerely desirous of 
telling the truth,* are not improbably tinned byjiis personal preju- 
dices, and susceptible of explanations destructive in part, if not 
entirely, of the inferences which he requires us to adopt. The 
direction of the. Church Missionary Society, in particular, is in 
hands so well entitled to lespcct and confidence, that we would 
fain have waited until there liad been tiinc for its secretaries to 
make adequate inquiiy into the grounds of the author’s bitter re- 
flections on the conduct of its distant ministers, and lay the result in 
some authoritative shape before the world. The writer’s descrip- 
tion, however^, of the rapid increase of intercourse between the 
J^ort of Jxiiidon and a [)art Vf the world which, but twenty 
years ago, it was considered imposs’bi'e to visit witliout running 
ten chances to one of being massacred— to say nothing of being 
baked and devoured afterwanls — satisfies us that Mr. Earle’s book 
will be speedily followed by other.s on the same subject, and that 
we shall accordingly have plenty of opportunities for taking up, 
more satisfactorily than wc could hope to do at present, the grave 
and serious question to which wc have alluded. It is obvious 
enough, that those of our countrymen who visit New Zealand for 
merely commercial purposes have, in general, a vehement dislike 
of the missionary settlers now multiplying on various parts of the 
coast, and even of the interior ; and that, after the usual fashion 
of human nature, there is little love lost. Presently, it is to be 
expected, we shall have enough of conflicting evidence to sift : 
perhaps some fortunate acciflent may enable us tr> — 

M'ai d a witness whose cliaractcr and position may authorise us to 
claim for him far more reliance than the public at large might be 
willing to place on the testimony either of a New Zealand mis- 
sionary, or of a South Sea skipper, or of any individual adveu-: 
turer thrown by circumstances almost exclusively into the society 
of one or other of these classes. Meantime, having thus signifi(‘cl 
our belief that, in whatever regards the misrsionaries, Mr. liaile's 
statements must be received, for the present, with anything but rash 
confidence, wo sln^l pass lightly over that (jucstionable pait of his 
volume^ and select entertainment of our readers a few of 

those picturesque detrals of sav^e life in this Ultima Thule of 
the south, which, whatever may be the fate of his reputation other- 
wise, certainly entitle him to no mean place among the painters 
of manners. ' t ^ 

He is indeed a painter by profession ; and though few of us 
may ever have heard his name, there are perhiif>s still fewer who 

V . , ^ ' have^ 
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have not ere now been indebted botli for amusement an^ instruc- 
tion to his indefatigable pencil, R^ularly bred as an artist, and, 
it would seem, a person, of highly respectable connexions, Mr. 
Earle has been, from opening manhood to middle life, as very a 
wanderer on the fag3 of the earth *as old Lithgo^ himself, or the 
still more venerable Ibn liatuta. For seventeen years past, he 
has been almost perpetually on the move, driven apparently by a 
sort of gipsy instinct from one quarter of the world to another, 
and in spile of overturns and robberies by land, and shipwrecks 
and all sorts of chances and changes at sea, happy everywhere, 
except when he had a touch of the liver complaint, against whicli 
no spirits can hokl up, in Madras. To hifve visited every capital 
ill Euroj)e is now-a-days no distinction — ‘on that score he is only 
qualified to be put on the ballot of^lhe Traveller’s Club, lie has 
perambulated America, North and Soiitlj, from Canada to Para- 
guay ; he lias passed the'Aileglianies and the i\iKles, and made 
sketches of numberless cities and liarboiirs, which subsequently, 
being transferred to the panorama-limners, have enlightened most 
of us either in Leicester Fields or the Strand. He has wandered 
all over India in like fashion, and brought home the materials for 
panoramas of Madras, Bombay, and we know not how many more 
places ill our Eastern empire. lie has often sailed in king’s ships, 
and after witnessing Lord Exmouth’s performances at Algiers, he 
obtained leave to land, loiiied away the rest of that seasoji in 
Barbary, and executed more drawings of its ardiitectiiral monu- 
ments than anybody since Bruce. Among other little excursions 
lie made one to New Holland a few years hack — sketched the 
pretty panorama of Sidney — inspected Van Diemen’s X^and — and 
most part of a year in New Zealand — whence this 
book : which, hoW'ever, contains also the history of another inter- 
esting episode in this restless adventurer’s life — the Journal, namely, 
of his forced residence for ten months of 1 824, on the desolate 
.island of Tristan D’Acunha, where he had been accidentally left 
behind by a trading sloop bound from Brazil to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and had to wait patiently among a small colony of Jack 
Tars until another vessel picked him up. Such a life as this indi- 
cates not a little of the temper and character of the man that has 
chosen to lead it ; and perhaps might, Jiave be^rjii sufficient of itself 
to prepare our readers for a book morfe |pouiidiiig in lively de- 
scriptions, and clever ofF-haiid #observati(ms, than in paius-takiiig 
research, and a cautious balancing of pros and cons. 

He has given no map of New Zealand, and introduces so 
many rivers and bays hitherto ui^iejnd of, at least by his names, 
that it is not easy td follow him in his perambulations, so as to 
add anything very accurately to the stock of , our geographical 
# ' " knowledge, 
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knowledge^ properly so called ; but this is of the less importance, 
as we are promised an official, survey at no distant period. The 
attention of government appears, indeed, to have beeit of late 
directed to these regions by a variety 6f circuniriances ~ and 
their importance,! with reference* to the rising setileihents on the 
mainland of Australasia, is such, that many years cannot elapse 
before we shall have ample information at our command. Whe- 
ther the arguments which JSlr. Earle urges in behalf of the .expe- 
diency of the government's establishing his majesty’sffiag on some 
permanent fooling in the Bay of Islands, are iikely to produce an 
immediate effect, we do not pretend to say ^ but it is clear enougli, 
that if the settlements of private Jiritisli adventurers continue to 
increase and inuUiply in that quarter as rapidly as they have of 
late been doing, the affording them, and the shipping they attract, 
some regular countenance and q)roteclion, will by and by be felt 
to be called for by considerations of interest and policy, as well 
as of humanity and justice. 

New Zealand w^as first discovered in 1642, by Abel Jadsen 
Tasman, who gave it the name it bears in consequence of the 
supposed resemblance of its surface to that of his native country, 
to which, iiowever, on subsequent examination, it has been ascer- 
tained to bear even less likeness than Monmouth does to Mace- 
don. The Uutchiimn had seen a marshy flat at the one end of 
one of two islantls, both of them remarkable for picturesque 
variety of scenery, and one containing a range of mountains far 
higher than any in Europe. The stiait betw'een the t\w islands 
was discovered by Cook in 1770, and bears his name: perhaps 
there may turn out hereafter to be more straits than one, and 
consequently more islands than two. Hie miserable outrages 
narrated by Dutcliincn, Spaniards, tlie •illustrious 'uook, inc 
Frenchman Marion, and in our time by Captain lierry respect- 
ing the catastrophe of the Boyd, suspended, until very recently, all 
idea of rcsoiling to those shores for commercial purposes. The 
heroic Marsdeii made, as is well knowm, an attempt to plant z 
missionary settlement, but soon gave it up in despair. ^J"Iie South 
Sea whalers, however, took heart of grace, and it is to their courage 
and good nature in dealing with the natives, that we owe the suc- 
cess of Mr. Marsden's successors, and the near approach to 
security with whicli" l^ropMns of all classes may now visit what 
the early Hollanders nS^ned on their maps the Bay of Mar def. 

Our author accounts quite en hrtiste for his own expedition to 
this land of bloodshed. He happened to see several natives of 
New^ Zealand while at PorJ Jackson, and was so much struck 
witii their physical sfrengtn a^id symmetry, that he resolved to 
ascertain, by ocular inspection, whether thej were sfelected spcci- 

. mens 
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mens of size and beauty, or belonged to a nation decidedly and 
greatly . superior in such qualifications to his own countryincn. 
He accordingly took a berth on board the brig Governor 
Macquarie, and sailed 'from ^Sidney on the 20th Oct. 1827, in 
company wdth a Scotchman of the name of Shivid, whom he had 
persuaded to join in the trip, and various other passengers, 
among the rest a party of Wesleyan Methodists, who w ere going 
to establish a settlement ; — and they all reached their destination in 
safety on the <30111 of the same month. A noble river, the mouth 
of wliich had been detected, but never explored, by Cook, re- 
ceived the vessel, and they found themselves gliding among mag- 
nificent scenery, a hilly, richly-wooded country, with fertile and 
well cultivated fields interspersed here and there, and presently a 
succession of neat little settlements, wliere liuropean artisans 
have established themselves, (iuulr.r the protection of a chief who 
has cut his original name for tlie style and title of King George,) 
and were busily engaged most of them in sawing timber for the 
Botany Bay market, or preparing provisions for the whalers. The 
brig bad not advanced, however, bc}ond the first i each, before 
Mr. Earle’s curiosity as to ihc jjhysupie of the p()[>ulation was quite 
satisfied. Tlic vessel was boarded by wdiole swarms of the na- 
tives, of both sexes, and of every rank, from the high chief ^ who 
rubbed noses ’ with the skipper on a footing of familiarity and 
aflection, down to the poor slave who durst hardly look the same 
W^ay wdth his master. No sooner had a few pipes been smoked, 
and a few trinkets distributeil, than these grateful guests set about 
exhibiting the agreeable state of their feelings by stripping them- 
selves stark naked and peiforming a dance, wdiicb, our author 
says, he thought every minute would have stove down the deck of 
•en'e^ io anj'uurie. This ballet in jmris naturalihm, the rule pwrin 
omnia pura not being without its exceptions, drove Mr. and Mrs, 
Hobbs and three other w'orthy Wesleyans to tlieir cabins, but quite 
delighted our unpuritanical painter, and enabled him forthwith to 
...;<enrich his sketch-book with a copious display of bucks and legs, 
not to be surpassed among all the wonders of the biilgin marbles, 
^ I observed them,’ he says, ‘ wdth the critical eye of an artist; 
they were generally taller and larger men than ourselves, broad 
shouldered and muscular, and ihcir limbs as sinewy as though they 
had occuj)ied all their lives in laborious /‘nlj)loyments.’ Their 
colour was lighter than that of the Amerj^an Indians ; their dark 
hair, not straight and lank aftei’ the Cherokee pattern, but dis- 
posed in richly luxuriant curls ; their features, even to a learned 
eye, regularly beautiful ; their motions in the dance not more 
remarkable for vigour than for graCc. In short, Mr. Earle was 
quite captivated w ith this tableau vivant, and no longer at a Ips^ 

to 
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to account for the perfection to which the Greeks carried the fine 
arts, accustomed as they were tt) see mother-naked athlcffes leaping, 
wrestling, and boxing, every day of their lives for hours together; 
or the comparatively poor succels of the alumuf of Somerset 
House, whose lines have falleirto them in a land of surtouts and 
trowsers, and who have no opportunity ftf sketching the unsophis- 
ticated graces of nature, except when some brawny coalheaver is 
hired, by extra p(jts of porter, to enlighten the Academy by doffing 
his habiliments, and twisting himself into the attitude of the 
Apollo, or the Antinous, or ^ wdnged Mercury or some vestal of 
Drury Lane condescends to earn half a 'sovereign by assuming, 
for a few minutes, the .port and station of Venus Anadyomenc, 
ill the midst of two or three score of students, all philosophically 
measuring and computing, and eagerly transferring their disco- 
veries to their several drawing-i^oards. 

U’he dance over, and the oi itoXKoi of these interesting posture- 
masters* having withdrawn, the chiefs resumed their mat-dresses 
or kakahoos, and entered into rational conversation with the 
captain on subjects interesting to them in their capacity of pig- 
merchants. The ladies reappeared on deck — supper was served — 
and says Mr, Earle, 

‘ We spent a very cheerful time ivitli oiir savage visiters, who behaved 
in as polite and respectful a manner as tlie. best educated gentlemen 
could have done. 'J'heir pleasing inanners so ingratiated them into 
the good opinion of the ladies, that tliey all declared “ they ivould 
really be very handsome men if their faces were not tattooed.” ’ — p. 12. 

The first of the iiew^ JCuiopcan settlements at which they landed, 
was at a place called by the natives * E. O. Racky’ — but the 
English have christened it ^ Deptford.’ Here are a dock van} aneL 
a number of saw-pits. Several vessels ha*d just been laden with 
limber and spars for Port Jackson, and a handsome brig of one 
liundred and fifty tons burthen was on the stocks. 

‘ I Avas greatly delighted,’ says Mr. Earle, ‘ wuth the appearance of 
order, bustle, and industry. Here were storehouses, dwelling-houses, 
and various offices for the mechanics ; and every department seemed 
as ’well filled as it could have been in a civilized country. To me 
the most interesting circumstance w^as to notice the great delight of 
t. e natives, and the pleasure they seemed to take in observing the 
progress of the various works. All w^ere officious to “ lend a hand,” 
and each seemed eag^to be employed. This feeling corresponds 
with my idea of the best method of»civilising a savage. Nothing can 
more completely show the importance of the useful arts than a dock- 
yard. In it are practised nearly all the mechanicar trades ; and 
these present, to the busy inquiring mind of a New Zealander, a 
practical encyclopaedia of knowledge. When he sees the combined 
exertions of the smith and carpenter create so huge a fabric as a ship, 

his. 
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his mind is filled with wonder and delight ; and when he witnesses 
the moulding of iron at the anvil) it excites his astonishment and 
emulation 

‘ The people»*of the dockyard informed me, that although it was con- 
stantly crowded with natives, scarcely anything had^ever been stolen, 
and all the chiefs ifi the neighbourhood took so great an interest in 
the work, that any annoyance offered to those employed would imme- 
diately be revenged as a personal affront/ — pp. 25 , 20 . 

He describesj'^soine pages lower down, a simifar settlement at 
Korakadika, where a small j)arty of Scotch artisans have esta- 
blished themselves in m\ equally fioiuisliing manner. The native 
chiefs compete zealously for the favour of every succeeding band 
of adventuiers tliat appear, each trying every possible expedient 
to induce them to pitch their tents on his own territory, and 
exerting himself to the utmost, wken the choice has been made, 
to protect them and their property against hostile tribes, and what' 
is inofre constantly necessary, against the depredations of ‘ King 
George of England’s runaway slaves,’ that is to say, convicts who 
have made their escape from Botany Bay, and planted themselves 
on these pleasant shores, where they are too useful iu setting ^ sick 
guns’ to rights not to be w'elcomed, and cherished, though the 
natives, high and low^, appear to have a perfect contempt for them. 
One great benefit to be expected from tlic erection of a govern- 
ment factory w^oyld be the disajjpearance of these iiondesci ipts 
from the parts of the coast usually fre(}uciitc(l by IJritish traders. 

The New Zealanders arc, in common with all the South Sea 
Islanders, distinguished from the aborigines of America, by natural 
gaiety of heart, high animal spirits, and an active disposition, 
without wh ich, indeed, no human creature can know much of 
"TiapplrfE??; Tar from retreating, therefore, from the face of civilized 
strangers, and despising their arts, these people appear, from the 
moment the opportunity was offered them, to have exerted their 
eiiergies most strenuously in providing the materials of commercial 
-intercourse with the European nations. They toil by hundreds 
ill the remote depths of their forests, hewing wood for the new 
dockyards, and often bring their floats iu capital order from 
enormous distances. They cultivate potatoes and Indian corn, 
in very good style, for similar purposes ; and though excessively 
fond of animal food, abstain from it entirely for months on end, 
that they may have comely herds of pig^ against the arrival of 
the whalers. They imitate with Chinese accuracy the houses 
built by the English people, continuing, however, to decorate 
their interiors after the fashion of their ancestors, with paintings, 
and carvings of most elaborate worlcmanship, in many of which, 
Mvt Earle says, he saw marks of native taste not inferior to what 

he 
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lie had obseirved among some of the elder laboufs of the Egyptians, 
There is, moreover, a happy distinction between the New 
Zealanders, and the people of the Sandwich groupe, which, as our 
author says, has had more effect than perhaps any other single 
circumstance whatever. The chiefs do not consider idleness as 
the badge and privilege of high rank. On the contrary, they are 
always foremost in every piece of work that is undertaken. The 
patriarchal leader, brings the first hoe to the potatoe^ficld, as w^ell 
as the first axe to the forest, and the first rifle to the march. But 
what has been the prmum mobile of all this recent industry ? Let 
Mr. Earle answer. 

The first thing which struck me forcibly was, that each of these 
savages was armed with a good musket, and most of them had also 
a cartouch box buckled round their waists, filled with ball car- 
tridges, and those who had fired t’^eir pieces from the canoes, carefully 
cleaned the pans, covered tlie locks over with a piece of dry rag, and 
put them in a secure place in their canoes. Every person Who has 
read Captain Cookes account of the natives of New Zealand would 
be astonished at the change which has taken place since his time, 
when the firing a single musket would have terrified a whole village.* 

— p. 10. 

* The moment the New Zealanders became acquainted with the 
nature of fire-arms, their minds were directed hut to one point; 
namely, to become possessed of them. After many ingenious and 
treacherous attempts to obtain these oft-coveted treasures, and which, 
for the Tnost part, ended in their defeat, they had recourse to industry, 
and determined to create commodities which they might fairly barter 
for thef^e envied muskets. Potatoes 'vvere planted, hogS were reared, 
and flax })rcpared, not for tlieir own use or comfort, but to exchange 
with the Europeans for fire-arms. Their jdans succeeded ; a nd ^ 
have now fairly possessed themselves of those Weapons, which at first 
made us so formida]>le in their eyes ; and as they are in constant want 
of. fresh supplies of ammunition, I feel convinced it will always be 
their wish to be on friendly terms with us, for the purpOvSe of pro- 
curing these desirable stores, I have not heard of a single instance ‘ 
in whieli they have turned these arms against us, though they are 
often grossly insulted,’ — p. 56. 

Mr, Earle gives, in a later chapter, an anecdote which was con- 
sidered, he says, at the time, as most remarkable instance of the 
extent to which those^savages will change their modes, when, by 
doing so, a musket or ^ flask of gunpowder may be procurable. 
A chief of the highest rank died, •and the usual preparations had 
all been made for celebrating his obsequies, more majorum* A 
vessel hove in sight-*a rumour, that slie had quantities of arms 
and ammunition to disposed*, vias circulated — the young chieftain 
instantly fixed his thoughts on bargaining — the funeral rites were 
huddled over as fast qs possible, and every hand being wanted to 
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cut trees and square the logs, not one slave was butchered in 
honour of the defunct. — p. 80 . • 

A broader statement, given in a different part of the book, may 
perhaps be iVot unfitly Introduced here. It is a striking specimen 
of good, though not, alas ! umnijwed good, commg out of evil. 

‘ Before our intercours^e took place with the New Zealanders, a 
universal and unnatural custom existed amongst them, which was that 
of destroying most of their female children in inf|incy ; their excuse 
being, that they were quite as much trouble to rear, and consumed 
just as much food, as a male child, and yet, \\]jen grown up, they 
were not fit to go to war as their boys were. The strengtii and pride 
of a chief then consisted in the number of his sons ; while the few 
females who had been suffered to live were invariably looked dcrwii 
upon by all with the utmost contempt. They led a life of misery and 
degradation. The difference now most remarkable. Tlic natives, 
seeing with what admiration strangers beheld tludr fine young women, 
and what handsome presents were made to them, hy which their 
families were benefited; feeling also that their influence was so 
powerful over the white men ; have been latterly as anxious to clierisli 
and protect thdir infant girls us they were formerly cruelly bent on 
destroying them. Therefore, if one sin has been, to a certain degree, 
encouraged, a much greater one has been annihilated. Infanticide, 
the former curse of this country, and the cause of its scanty iK>pu- 
lation, a crime every way calculated to make men bloody-mirultd and 
ferocious, and to stifle every benevolent and tender feeling, has 
totally disappeared wherever an intercourse has taken place between 
the natives and the crews of European vessels.’ — p]). 213, 244., 

There is no better iiicasuie of luiiional inauneis all the world 
over, than the treatment of the weaker by llie stionger sex ; and 
w’c are s orry to say, notwithstanding the above cited passage, 
aiid'sornc others, ouv author’s whole [deture of the situation of 
the females among what he calls ‘ lliis noble people,’ is a most 
shocking one. Female infanticide appears to be at an end, and, 
however impure the origin of this amendment, it is a great and 
a blessed step; but this volume abounds in traits of cool, lecklcss 
barbarity that revolt the lieart — nor is Mr. Earle’s closing remni^ 
on the subject much different in its effect. 

‘ The method of “ courtship and matrimony” is a most extraordinary 
one ; so much so, that an observer could never imagine any affection 
existed between the parties. A man sees ^w’ohian whom lie fancies 
he should like for a wife : lie asks the cons/nt of her father, or, if an 
orphan, of her nearest relation? w’hieii if he obtains, he carries his 
** i moulded” off by force, she resisting with all her strength ; and, 
as the New Zealand girls are generally pretty robust, sometimes a 
dreadful struggle takes place : bojh ^are soon stripped to the skin ; 
and it is sometimes the work of hours to remove the fair prize a 
hundred yards. If she breaks a^Yuy, she instantly flies from her 
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antagonist, and he has his labour to commence again. We may 
suppose that if the lady feels any wish to be united to hei« would-be 
spouse, she will not make too violent an opposition: but it sometimes 
happens that she secures her retreat 4nto h^r father’s liouse, and the 
lover loses all chf^iice of ever olitaining her;- whereas, if he can 
manage to carry her in triumph into his pwn, she immediately be- 
comes his wife. The women liave a decided aversion to marriage ; 
which can scarcely be wondered at, Avhen wc consider how they are 
circumstanced. While tliey remain single, they €ojoy all the 
privileges of the other sox ; they may rove where they please, and 
bestow their favours on wliom they choose, and are entirely beyond 
control or restraint ; but when married, their freedom is at an end ; 
they become mere slaves, and sink gradually into domestic drudges 
to tliose who liave tlie power of life and death over them ; and 
whether their conduct be criminal or exemplary, they are equally 
likely to receive a blow, in a mori^mt of passion, of sufheient force to 
end life and slavery together ! There are, however, exceptions to this 
frightful picture ; and 1 saw several old couples, who had been 
united in youth, who had always lived in happiness together, and 
whoso kind and friendly manner towards eacli other set an example 
well worthy of imitation in many English families. 

‘ A chief, residing in the village, had proof of the infidelity of one of 
his wives ; and being perfectly sure of her guilt, he took his patoo- 
patoo (or stone hatchet), and proceeded to his hut, where tliis 
wrotclieil woman was employed in household affairs. Without 
mentioning the cause of his suspicion, or once upbraiding her, he 
deliberately aimed a blow at her head, which killed her on the spot ; 
and as she was a slave, he dragged tlie body to the outside of the 
village, and there left it to be devoured by the dogs. The account of 
this transaction was soon brought to us, and we proceeded to the 
place to request ])ermissioii to bury tlie body of the murdered woman, 
which was immediately granted. Accordingly, wc procured a*’“#u]TIo“ 
of slaves, who assisted us to carry the corpse down to tlie beaeli, 
where wc interred it in the most decent manner we could. 

‘ This was the second murder 1 was very nearly a witness to since 
my arrival ; and tlie indifference with which each had been spoken oA 
induced me to believe that such barbarities were events of frequent 
occurrence; yet the manners of all seemed kind and gentle towards 
each other ; hut infidelity in a wife is never forgiven here ; and, in 
general, if the lover can he taken, he also is sacrificed along with the 
adulteress. Truth obliges me to confess tliat, notwithstanfling these 
horrors staring them the face, they will, if opi^ortunity offers, 
indulge in an intrigue.’A-pp. 82, S3. 

The following story connects the general brutality towards females 
with another horrible subject. — But a few years ago, it was the 
fashion to class, seriously, ih^ anthropophagi with the men ^ whosd 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.’ Scepticism on tliis point 
was pretty. well set at rest by Sir Stamford Ilaffles’s account of 
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the Battas in the interior of Java, and by some shocking details 
in Mr- EHis’s Polynesia. The present writer brings, however, still 
more direct evidence than either of these* * Much (he says) has 
been written Vo prove the non-fexistence of so hideous a propensity. 
It has been my lot to behold cannibalism in all ks horrors.’ 

* One mornings about elcwen o’clock, after I had just returned from 
a long walk, Captain Duke informed me he had heard from very 
good authority, (though the natives wished it to be kept a profound 
secret,) tliat in the adjoining village a female slave, named Matowe, 
had been put to death, and that the people were at that very time pre- 
paring her flesh for cooking. At the same time he reminded me of 
a circumstance which had taken place the evening before. The young 
chief, Atoi, had been paying us a visit, and, When going away, he re- 
cognised a girl who, he said, was a slave that hud run away from 
him; he immediately seized hold her, and gave her in charge to 
some of his people. The girl had '^oeen employed in carrying wood 
for us ; Atoi's laying claim to her had caused us no alarm for her life, 
and wd had thought no more on the subject ; but now, to my suri)rise 
and horror, I heard this poor girl was the victim they were preparing 
for the oven ! Captain Duke and myself were resolved to witness tliis 
dreadful scene. We therefore kept our information as secret as pos- 
sible, well knowing that, if we had manifested our wishes, tliey would 
have denied the whole affair. We set out, taking a circuitous route 
towards the village ; and, being well acquainted with the road, we came 
upon them suddenly, and found them in the midst of their abominable 
ceremonies. 

‘ On a spot of rising ground, just outside tlie village, we saw a man 
preparing a native oven, which is done in the following simple man- 
ner : — A hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are put within it, 
and then all is covered up close. As we approached, wc saw evident 
oLjhe murder which had been perpetrated ; bloody mats were 
strewed around, and a boy was standing by them actually laughing ; 
he put his finger to his head, and then pointed towards a busli, 1 
approached the bush, and there discovered a human head. My feel- 
ings of horror maybe imagined as I recognized the features of the 
unfortunate girl 1 had seen forced from our village the preceding 
evening ! 

‘ We ran towards the fire, and there stood a man occupied in a way 
few would wish to sec. He was preparing the four quarters of a 
human body for a feast ; the large bones, having been taken out, were 
thrown aside, and the flesh being compressecL he was in tlie act of 
forcing it into the oven. While we stood t^nsfixed by this terrible 
sight, a large dog, which lay beforfC the fire, rose up, seized the bloody 
head, and walked off with it into the bushes ; no doubt to hide it there 
for another meal ! The man completed his task with the most perfect 
composure, telling us, at the same time^that the repast would not be 
ready for some hours I 

‘ In this instance it was no warrior’s fl|8h to be eaten ; there was 
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no enemy’s blood to drink, in order to infuriate them. They had 
no revenge to gratify ; no plea could they make of thei^r passions 
having been roused by battle, nor the excuse that they ate their 
enemies to perfect their friumph. Tliis was action ^f nnjmtiftahlc 
cannibalism * — (we had heard of,justifiable and unjustifiable homicide 
before !). ^ The chief, wlio had given qrders for this cruel feast, 

had only the night before sold us four pigs for a few pounds of 
powder; so he had not even the excuse of want of food. After Cap- 
tain Duke and myself had consulted with eacli other, lye walked into 
the village, determining to charge him with his brutality. 

‘ Atoi received us in his usual manner ; and his handsome open coun- 
tenance could not he imagined to belong to so savage a monster as he had 
proved liimself to be. I :^liud(lered at beholding the unusual quantity 
of potatoes his slaves were preparing to eat with this infernal banquet. 
We talked coolly with him on the subject ; for as we could not pre- 
vent wliat had taken place, wc resolved to learn (if possible) the 
.Avholc particulars. Atoi at first tried to make us believe he knew no* 
thing about it, and that it was only a ineai for his slaves ; but we had 
ascertained that it was for Iiimseif and his favourite companions. 
After various endeavours to conceal the fact, Atoi frankly owned that 
he was only waiting till the cooking was completed to partake of it. 
He added, that, knowing the horror we Europeans held these feasts 
in, the natives wore always most anxious to conceal them from us, 
and lie was very angry that it had come to our knowledge ; liut, as he 
had acknowledged tiie fact, he had no objections to talk about it. He 
told ns that human flesh required a greater number of .hours to cook 
than any other ; and that if not done enough, it was very tough, but 
when sufficiently cooked it was as tender as paper. He held in liis 
hand a piece of paper, wliich he tore in illustration of his remark. He 
said the flesh tlien preparing would not be ready till next morning ; 
but one of Jiis sisters whispered in ray ear that her brother was de- 
ceiving us, as they intended feasting at sun- set. 

‘ We inquired why and how he had murdered the poor girl. He 
replied, that running away from him to her own relations was her only 
crime. He then took us outside liis village, and showed us the post 
to which slie had been tied, and laughed to think how he bad clieated. 
her: — For,’' said he, ‘‘ I told Ifer I only intended to give her a 
flogging ; but I fired, and shot her through the heart !” My blood ran 
cold at this relation, and I looked with feelings of horror at the savage 
while he related it. Shall I be credited when I again affirm, that he 
was not only a handsome young man, but mild and genteel in his 
demeanour ? He was -v man w-e had admitted to our talile, and a 
general favourite with ift all ; and the poor victim was a pretty girl 
of about sixteen years of age ! * 

* While listening to this frightful detail, we felt sick almost to 
fainting. We left Atoi, and again strolled towards the spot where 
this disgusting mess was cook/ngi, 'Not a native was now near it : a 
hot fetid steam kept occasionally bursting from the smothered mass ; 

and 
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and the same dog we had seen with the Tiead, now crept from beneath 
the bushes^ and sneaked towards the village :: to add to the gloominess 
of the whole, a large hawk rosohfdi&rilj^^ljS'dm the very spot where the 
poor victim had been cut in pieced, friend and 1 sat gazingontliis 
melancholy place ; it was a lowering gusty day, and the moaning of 
the wind through the busies, as it swept round the hill on which we 
were, seemed in unison with our feelings. 

‘After some time spent in contemplating the miserable scene before 
us, during wdiich we gave full vent to the most passionate exclamations 
of disgust, we determined to spoil this intended feast. I ran off to our 
beach, leaving Duke on guard, and, collecting all the white men I 
could, I informed them of what had happened, and asked them if they 
would assist; they consented, and each haviiig provided himself with 
a shovel or a pickaxe, we repaired in a body to the s])Ot. Atoi ahd 
his friends had by some means been informed of out intention, and 
they capne out to prevent it. He^ used various threats to deter us, 
and se^ed highly indignant ; but as his followers appeared unwilling 
to com^ to blovv.s, and ashamed that such a transaction should have 
been discovered by us, , we were permitted to do as we chose. We 
accordingly dug a tolerably deep grave; then we resolutely attacked 
the oven. On removing the earth and jeaves, the shocking spectacle 
was pteseiited to our view, — ^the four quarters of a hunian body half 
roasted. D,uring our work clouds of steam enveloped us, and the 
disgust was overpowering. We collected all the parts we 
could recogixise the heart was placed separately — we sui)pose, as a 
savoury morsel for. the chief himseUV We placed the whole in the 
grave, which We , filled up as well as we could, and then broke and 
scattered thd .oven. 

‘ passion and disgust had somewhat subsided, I could 

not hel|)^: feeling that we had acted very imprudently in thus tempting 
the fui*y, of these* savages, and interfering in an affair that certainly 
"IfaTTRrToncern of ours ; but-as no harm accrued to any of our party, 
it plainly shovvs the influence ‘Vt^je white men ’have already obtainecl 
over them : had tlie offence we copimifitecl been done by any hostile 
tribe, hundreds of lives would have been sacrificed. 

. ‘ The next day our old friend King George paid us a long visit, 

and we talked over the affair very calmly. * He highly disapproved of 
out conduct. “ In the first place,” said he, “ you did a foolish thing, 
which , might have cost you your lives; and yet did not accomplish 
your purpose after all, as you* merely succeeded in burying the flesh 
near the spot on which you found it. After you went away, it was 
again taken up, and every bit was eaten a fact 1 afterwards ascer- 
tained by examining the grave and finding cl empty. King George 
' further said, “It was an old efistotfi, which their fathers practised 
before them ; and you, had no jight to interfere with their ceremoniei?. 
J myself, '' added he, have left off eating human flesh, out of compli- 
iuent to you white men ; but .you h?ve'*no reason to expect ihe same 
Compliance from all the other chiefs. What punishment .have, you in 
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England for thieves and runaways?*' We answered, After trial, 
or hanging**' “ Then,}* he replied, ** the only difference in 
our laws is, you flog and we;sh<EK)t a^ eat/* 

‘After thus reproving is, feecameYe^ cpmmunfc^^ on the 
subject of cannibalism. He said^he i^llleited the time ]^ripr to pigs 
and potatoes being introduced into the island (an.epoch of great im- 
portance to the New Zealanders) ; and stated, that he was bom and 
reared in an inland district ; fish they never saw ; and the only flesh 
he then partook pf was human. But I will no longer^dwell on this 
humiliating subject. I am thoroughly satisfied that nothing will cure 
the natives of this dreadful propensity but the introduction of many 
varieties of animals, both wild and tame, anfl aH would be sure to 
thrive in so mild and fine, a climate.*-— pp. 112-122. 

•Leaving this subject, which it could do no good to dwell on, 
all the savage treatment of the women in this part of the world, 
and all the looseness of their own habits, have not been able to 
destroy the superior gentleness of nature, which everywhere else 
distinguishes the sex. Amidst the bloody and barbatpus pictures 
of manners which Mr. Earle gives us, whenever a redeeming trait 
of pure unbought humanity relieves the dark colpuring, it is con- 
nected in one way or another with the innate benevolence of 
woman. We could extract many examples; but one must 
suffice ; " 

While Mr. Earle and his friend Shand were^?livihg at Kora- 
kadika, under the protection of ^ King George* a British vessel 
arrived, having on board a native chief, who had l»y mere accident 
remained in the ship, when setting sail from hi| bwn pact of the 
country, until it was too late to put back pnd Velapd him |]bere, 
and who, it was now discovered, had every reason to dread being 
recognized in the Bay of Islands, as he was art hereditary ebemy oT 
* King George.* Unfortunately, His Mjgesty approachCcf' rtie 
vessel in his canoe, and detected Ais obnoxious passenger, before 
he had time to conceal himself. At sight of him George and all his 
people became perfectly outrageous: nothing would convince 
them but that the English captain was in league with their' 
enemies, and had brought this spy into their territories from in- 
terested motives ; and they seemed resolved on boarding the brig 
and executing summary vengeance. To every remonstrance, 
(George replied, ‘ any other I would have pardoned ; but it was 
only last year this man killed, and helped to eat, my own uncle, 
whose deatli is still umeveiiged. I cannot allow him to leave 
my country alive : if I did, I should be despised for ever/ 

Earle's influence with King George, at length, however, pro* 
vailed so far that he agreed to give up all thoughts of pursuing 
his vertgeance, provided the* man remained on board the vessel. 

^ If I see him on shore, he dies,* were his parting words* 
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, A few days after, nevertheless, King George being at a distance, 
and the whole affair seemingly forgotten, the stranger was so rash 
as to land, and made his way in safety to the cottage where Mr, 
Earle and IKs friend were eiftablished. Hut forthwith all the 
mtives were in commotion : messcnagers were sent in every direction 
after King George, and Ik soon appeared, attended by a large body 
of warriors, all in battle array, that is to say, quite naked, their 
skins fresh oiled and painted, musket on every shoulder, fury in 
every look and gesture. ^ 

‘ We had scarcely tirae to shut and fasten our door, when tliey made 
a rush to force it ; and •we had a severe struggle to keep them out. 
When they found we would not give up the man, but that they 
must murder us before they could aecomplfsh their revenge, the dis- 
appointment rendered them nearly frantic. Our situation was most 
critical and appalling ; and nothin^^can be a more convincing proof of 
the influence the Europeans have obtained over them, than that, at 
such a moment, they should have refrained from setting fire to or 
pulling, down the house, and sacrificing every one of us. George again 
remonstrated with us, assuring us it was his sacred duty to destroy 
this man, now he was in his territory. He cautioned us not to stand 
betw^een him and his enemy, who must die before the sun set, pointing, 
at tlie same tin^e, to that luminary, and ordering iiis slaves to kindle 
a large fire to roast him on. Finally, he and his friends planted them- 
selves all round rthe house to prevent the escape of their victim. Thus 
were we environed with fifty or sixty well armed and exasperated 
savages.'— pp. 186,187. 

The author and his friend, undei these alariiiing^ circumstances, 
gallantly resolved to ^defend, at the risk of their own lives, the 
stranger who had puf himself under their protection ; and con- 
tinued for soaae^ho'urs to hold their little garrison in momentary 
*^^pectSiion of seeing it stormed. Luckily, at this critical point, a 
new whaler appeared in the bay. This somewhat distracted the 
attention of King George's people, and adroitly availing them- 
selves of the opportunity, the Englishmen offered to leave the cot- 
* tage, and allow the savages to do their bloody will on the stranger, 
lidding, however, that of course the captain of the vessel in the 
offing should be forthwith warned of what had occurred, and the 
seat of trade altogether removed to another territory. I’his threat 
had its effect, now that there had been a little time for passions 
to coo), and Mr, Earle had the pleasure of assuring the poor man, 
* half dead with anxiety,' that his enemks had withdrawn, and be 
anight regain the boat in safety. 

* During this transaction I witnessed the natural kindness of heart 
and disinterested tender ness of the feipale sex : no matter how distress- 
ing the circumstance or appalling the clanger, they are, in all countries, 
the last to forsake man. While the enraged chiefs were yelling out- 
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jBide our bouse, and all our exertions could scarcely prevent them from 
making a forcible entry, ail the*woinen were sitting with, •and trying 
to comfort the unhappy cause of itbis (^tfnflty/ They had cooked for 
him a delicate dinner ; brought hiiii fruit, and were using every means 
by which they could keep up his spirits: confidently assuring him 
the white men would not yield him up to his ferocious foes. Not- 
withstanding all their exertions, he was miserable, till informed by 
me of his safety ; and I received the warmest thanks, and even bless- 
ings from his “ifair ” friends, as if I had conferred upon each a per- 
sonal favour At the close of this eventful day we received 

a token of peace, which was in its manner simple and affecting, 
and not such as could have been expected from a nation of savages. 

A procession of young girls approached ouf door, each bearing a 
basket; some were filled with nicely cooked potatoes, others with Va- 
rious fruits and flowers, which tliey set down before us, chanting, in a 
low voice, a song in praise of oui'ikreceiit exploit.' — pp. 190—193. 

While they were enjoying this tranquil scene, Atoi^ 6f whom W6 
have heard something bcfoie, approached at the head of ft party 
of M'airiors from some distant expedition, the real objects of Which 
Mr. Karlc was never able to understand. Wherever they had 
been, however, tliey had been victorious, for ‘ they returned with 
quantities of plunder, human heads, and many prisoners. 

‘ First came a group of miserable creatures, women and children, 
torn by violence from their native homes, henceforth to be the slaves 
of their conquer(jrs ; some were miserably wounded and lacerated, 
others looked Inilf-starved, but all seemed wretci(jpd and dejected. 
The women of Ko-ro-ra-di-ka, with their usual htmiamty, Instantly 
surrounded them, endeavoured to console them, and shed abundance 
of tears ovtT them. I inquired of one of the warriors what they ^ 
had done with the male prisoners ; he coolly replied, they had all been 
eaten, except some titbits,'’ which had beempacked up in f bas- 
kets and brought on shore, in order to regale particular mends ana 


favourites!’ — pp. 196, 197. i "" i i 

Such stories as lhe.se are, it must be owned, not well calculated 
to soften that gciieial pvcjudice against the ^lew Zealanders,’ 
which to abolisli seems nevertheless the principal object ot Mr. 
Earle’s present lucubrations. He tells his stories, however, 
witliont apparently fearing that they will be held to militate agains 
the doctrine he desires to enforce— namely, that Ihitish crews 
may repair M'ilh about as little hazard to this part of the world, as 
toPort.)ackson or Vail .DiemCn’s Land; and we are bound tQ 
admit, tliat the explanations he offers with respect to three or tOUr 
bloody catastrophes, which have been perpetually kept before tli6 
public mind, arc ex facie probable, and, if the facts be correctly 
given, must go far to strenglTieu his view of the case. It seems 
tliat the Erench Captain, Marion,^ who, with almost all 
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perished some five and twenty years ago in so frightful a manner, 
owed his ftite to utter ignorance of llie language. The Frenchmen 
had no intermeter, and qould not ot w'ould not comprehend the 
signs by whicli the natives, assembled in crowds, urged them to 
desist from dragging their nets on*a particular part of the beach. 
It was holy grouiicf — tabo*oed — a spot set apart lor some religious 
ceremony of the highest importance — the Frenchmen persisted, 
and when the people saw the sanctity of the place wantonly, and, 
as they thought, contemptuously violated, by the seamen not only 
drawing their seine on the sand, but proceeding to knock the fish, 
which were also tabooed there, on the head, and spread the 
ground with blood and offal, their pass^ins could no longer be 
restrained, and the rash strangers w ere butchered to a man. Ivihg 
George, who was one of the actors in this tragedy, gave all its 
details to Mr. Earle without hesitation. ‘ They were biave men,’ 
he said, ^ but they were all killed and eaten/ 

George was also present at the massacre of Captain Thompson 
of the Boyd, and all on board, except an old woman and one 
cabin-boy, in IBIO; and his account of that transaction, con- 
firmed as it was by the evidence of various other eye-witnesses, 
seems to prove, that the master's own bintal inhumanity was the 
sole origin of its horrors. He had been employed by the governor 
of Ne\V South Wales to carry home a New Zealand chief of high 
rank, by name Tippaliee, by nickname Mr. Philip, whom the 
governor had treated with eminent civility and attention wliile at 
Sidney^ and ofteri admitted to his own table. Captain Thompson, 
however, not only refused to admit Tippuhee into his cabin, but^ 
actually compelled him to perform menial offices during the 
voyage. "J'he ship made land, as it happened, where a great 
number of Tippahee^s tribe and allies were assembled, and when 
the chief made known the usage he had met with, the feelings of 
all were inflamed to blood-heat, a general rush on the vessel 
immediately took place, and in a few seconds the ship was in the 
hands of the sw arming savages, who at the first onset beat out the 
brains of fifty able-bodied seamen, and butchered all the rest at 
their leisure afterwards. 

‘ George laid the blame entirely on the English, and spoke with 
great bitterness of the ill-treatment of Philij), the native chief, who 
came as passenger in the ship. He described, and mimicked his 
cleaning shoes and knives; his being flogged when he refused to do 
this degrading work ; and, finally*, his speech to his countrymen when 
he came on shore, soliciting their assistance in capturing the vessel, 
and revenging his ill-treatment. Over and over again our friend 
George, having worked up his p^ssitn by a full recollection of the 
tnbject, went through the whole tragedy. The scene thus pourtrayed 
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was interesting althougli horrible. Np actpr, t^rjE^medin s^ict^et, 
rules of his art, could compete with Oeprge's vehetnence of 
The flexibility of his features enabled him tp v^ry, the^xpression of 
each passion ; and he represented. hatred, anger, horror, and the im- 
ploring of mercy so ably, that, in short, ope would have imagined he.^ 
had spent his whole life in practising the art of imitation: —p. 152, 

Mr. Earle gives also a full narrative of the shipwreck of the 
Mercury biig ofl’this coast, about three years telore^his visit, and 
concludes with observing, that though the crew of that ship had 
offended the natives previously ‘ by every kind of ill-treatment^’ no 
attempt was made to murder one of them. The vessel >vas 
^merely plundered/ a ’proof, he says, Miow much the savage 
temper of the people had been softened down and humanized 
since the days of the Boyd.’ (p, 254.) One ship, hpwever, he 
admits was treated after the olcf unhumanised fashion during his 
own stay. This was ^ The Enterprise,’ from Sidney, with ,tlie 
most valuable of all cargoes, one of arms and ammunition. , She 
had been, he says, regularly freighted for the supply of one of two 
tribes then engaged in hostilities, and being driven by stress of 
Aveather on the territory of the tribe against whom her stores, as 
they well knew, were meant to be employed, was considered fair 
prize, and her people as enemies to be dealt witjij in life and after 
death according to the established doctrines de jure belli^thAt is> 
to be murdered and devoured on the spot. The chief of the 
tribe, for whom the cargo had been designed, appears certainly to 
have avenged this massacre by a still more extensive one ; but we, 
are rather at a loss to understand Mr. Earle’s remark — that f the 
promptness with which he acted on this melancholy occasion 
greatly increased the feelings of security, possessed by those 
Englishmen settled on the banks of that river ! ’ (p. 270.) 

There is no doubt, however, that things are greatly better than 
they were. Mr, Earle says, that he himself * saw with indignatiou 
a chief absolutely knocked overboard from a whaler’s deck by ’ 
the shipmate,’ and that, ^ though tw^enty years ago so gross an 
insult would have cost the lives of all on board, it was only made 
the subject of complaint, and finally of just remonstrance w'ith 
the master of the whaler.’ (p. 254.) When we rcfiect on the 
style of manners likely to characterize most of their Europfafi 
visiters, and the total absence of anything in the shape of official 
authority to overawe the brutat passions of skippers as weilriai 
sailors, we ought not perhaps to wonder that scenes of bloody 
violence should fiom time to time occur. That, unless when 
under the influence of local ifritation, the natives do now respect 
tlie life and even the property of such Europeans as ohoose to 
claim the protection of their chiefs, the flourishing condition of 
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the Deptfcrds and Rosauuas, and. other scenes of industry de- 
scribed by our author, to say nothing of the missionary settle- 
ments, woulS be quite- enough to place beyond the reach of 
doubt. A British consul, a sinalj fort on the sliore, and a com- 
pany of soldiers, M'ould„ we think it most probable, be quite 
.enough to render the security of our countrymen in lliis quarter 
as complete as it ever can be among a people so remote from 
civilization. • # 

What progress they have hitherto made in arts and manners 
is ascribed, by our w'audcriug paiuler, exclusively to the visits of 
the whalers, and the enterprise of the merchants of Port Jackson, 
in settling knots of sawyers, and latterly *t)f sliip-l)uilders, on the 
coast of the liay of Islands. But, even fiom his own book, it 
apj)cars to us that the missionaries are well entitled to claim a 
niiicli larger share of the meiif. Such witiK'sses as Mr. Earle, 
prejudiced but not dishonest, are apt, if they arc allowed to tell 
their story in their own way, to leave after all an iin)>ression not 
widely remote from the truth. When he informs us, that on visit- 
ing one of the church missiouary setilemeuts, he liad before him 
^ in all respects the appearance of u snug little bhiglish village,^ 
and that approaching another, on a fine eveni)ig, bo met a lierd of 
at least a hundred kine, in as good onlcr as any in Essex, w ending 
their way homeward from the uplands, where they Imd been pas- 
turing under the guidance of native lads a}>prenti(‘ed to ‘ the 
brethren ;* he does quite enough to satisfy every impartial reader 
that — whatever bad taste may characleii/e some points of their 
manners —• whatever illiberality their personal deuuianour may 
occasionally exhibit, they are assiduously and successfully urging 
the advance of civiIi/.aUon among the native races of New' Zea- 
land. 

It is not easy, however, to be out of humour with Mr. Earle, as 
to some detached points of his criticism on these worthy people. 
Remembering that he is an artist, and an enthusiastic artist, it is 
impossible, for example, not to sympathise with him at page ‘j8, 
where he is describing his first view of the Kiddy- Kiddy settle- 
ment. The Euro})eau — the English neatness of the houses, 
gardens, and fields, the wreaths of smoke rising from the chimneys, 
the meadows covered with sleek cattle, everything presented such 
a contrast to the savage forests he had U.eu toiling through from 
sunrise to sunset, that ^ it is impossible,’ he says, ^ to describe 
what he felt on contemplating a scene so similar to those he had 
left behind him.’ They fired their guns, according to custom, to 
announce their approach, and j^re^ntly a swarm of young ^ nou*»* 
descripts’ came out to meet them : — 

♦ I could scarcely tell to what order of beings they belonged ; but 
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on their near approach I found, them to be New Zealand youths, who 
were settled with the missionafies. They were habited in the most 
uncouth dresses imaginable. These ^Jious men certainly have no taste 
for the picturesque ; thoy had ohscu 7 'ed the finest human form^ under a 
seamans hucje doth mg. Uoi/s not more than fifteeii loore jackets reach- 
mg to their knees., and buttoned ifp to the throat with great black horn 
hutto7is^ mid a coarse checked shirt., the collar of which spread halfway 
over their face ; their luxuriant, heauUfnl hair was cut close off j and 
each head ivat crnhvned into a Sicotc/i bonnet I* 80. 

VVhal follows is not pleasant reading, c<*rtaiiily. 

* These half-converted, or rather half covered youths, after rubbing 
noses and cliattcririg wkli our guides, conducted us to tlie dwellings 
of their masters. As 1 had a letter of introductioT) from one of their 
own body, I felt not the slighto'^t doubt of a kind reception ; so we 
proceeded with eonfiderice. We v^crc ushered into a house, all cleanli- 
ness and comfort, all order, silence, and uiisociahility. After present- 
ing my letter to a grave-looking j)ersonage, it had to undergo a 
private inspection in an adjoining room, and the result was an invita- 
tion “ to stay and take a cup of tea V* All that an abundant farm anti 
an excellent grocer in England could supply, were soon before us. 
Eacli person of the mission, as lie appeared during ojiir repast, was 
called aside, and I could bear ray own letter read and discussed by 
them. I could not help thinking (within myself) whether this was 
a way to receive a countryman at tlio antipodes 1 No $mlle beamed 
upon their countenances ; there were no inquiries after news ; in short, 
there was no touch of Ituman sympathy, such as we “ of the world ** 
feel at receiving an Englishman under our roof in such a savage 
country as this ! The chubby children, who peeped at us from all 
corners, and the very liearty appearance of their parents, plainly 
evidenced that theirs was an excellent and thriving trade. We had a 
cold invitation to stay all night, but this tho number of our party 
entirely precluded ; so they lent us their boat to convey us to the 
Bay of Islands, a distance of about twenty-five miles.’ — pp. 30-41. 

, After all, the traveller admits Uiut the number of the party 
^ entirely precluded’ their stopping all night. Under such circum- 
stances, could a warm invitation to stay have been a sincere one, 
or half so serviceable as the loan of the boat ? As to the caution 
about the letter- — are we expected to forget that all this goes on 
within ten days sail of Botany Bay, where there are no doubt 
very many gentlemen capable of looking, on occasion, quite as 
respectable as any larking skipper of Mr. Earle’s party, or even 
of sustaining quite nu natureUiho character of a wandering 
Apelles ? We make no doubt these missionaries of Kiddy-Kiddy 
had been piagued with many a suspicious enough ^ countryman at 
the anUpodes.’ * • 

Anotlier settlement, that of ‘ Marsden Vale,’ is thus described. 

^ ‘ Here, 
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^ Hare^ on a beatifril bank, with a delightful beach in front, and the 
entrance of the bay open to them, the clear and blue expanse of 
water specklel over with fertile islands, reside these comfortable 
teachers of the Gospel. They very soon gave us to understand they 
did not wish for our acquaintance, and their coldness and inhospi- 
tality, 1 must acknowledge,* created in my mind a thorough dislike to 
them. The object of the mission, as it was first planned, might have 
been attained, and might have proved highly beneficial to the New 
Zealanders ; but as it is now conducted, no good result can be expected 
from it. Any man of common sense must agree with me, that a 
savage can receive but little benefit from having the abstruse points 
of the Gospel preached to him, if his mind is not prepared to receive 
them. This is the plan adopted here ; and notliing will convince 
these enthusiasts that it is wrong, or induce them to change it for one 
more agreeable to the dictates of reason. Upon inquiring who and 
what these men "were, I found that the greater part of them were 
hardy mechanics (not well-educated clergymen), whom the benevo- 
lent and well-intentioned people of England had sent out in order to 
teach the natives the importance of different trades, — a most judicious 
arrangement, which ought to be the foundation of all missions. What 
could be a more gratifying sight than groups of these athletic savages 
toiling at the anvil or the saw ; erecting for themselves substantial 
dwellings; thus leading them by degrees to know and to appreciate 
the comforts resulting from peaceful, laborious, and useful occupa- 
tions ? Then, while they felt sincere gratitude for services rendered 
them, at their leisure hours, and on certain days, these missionaries 
should attempt to expound to them, in as simple a manner as possible, 
the nature of revealed religion ! 

‘ In New Zealand, the “ mechanic missionary^’ only carries on his 
trade till he has every comfort around him, — his house finished, his 
garden fenced, and a strong stockade inclosing all, to keep off the 
“ pagan*’ savages. This done, then commences the easy task of 
preaching* They collect a few ragged urchins of natives, whom they 
teach to read and write their own language — the English tongue 
being forbidden ; and when these children return to their families, 
they are despised by them, as being effeminate and useless.* — pp. 
58 - 60 . 

This is one of the passages in Mr. Earless book, as to which we 
shall be anxious to have the explanation of the Church Missionary 
Society. The case, however, will, we scarcely doubt, turn out to 
be, that Mr. Earle concluded the brethren gave up practising 
their trades as soon as they had made their own quarters comfort- 
able, merely because he saw nothing to the contrary with his own 
eyes, and was told so by his friends, the whaler captains, whose 
rude contempt of every religious observance, and openly gross 
indulgence in immoral habits, are in so many words admitted 
over and over again by Mr. Earle himself. 
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The following passage is onp of much the same descrjiptiou. 

* I will give the reader one anecdote more of these men, who are sent 
out to set an example of the beauty of the Christiaif faith to the 
unenlightened heathens. A few .weeks since, the festival of Christ- 
mas took place ; and Englishmen, in whatjBver part of the world they 
chance to be, make a point of assembling* together on that day, our 
recollections then being associated with “ home” and oiir families, 
to spend it in mutual congratulations and wishes for h^piness. For 
some time jirevious to its arrival, we had been deliberating where we 
should spend this social day ; and it was finally settled that we should 
cross the bay to Tipoona, a beautiful and roniantic spot, the residence 
of an intelligent chief, called Warri Fork, and an Englishman, named 
Hanson. The captains of the two whalers then in the harbour joined 
our party ; and as every one contributed his share towards our pic-nic 
feast, the joint stock made altogetjjer a respectable appearance* 

‘ We proceeded to Tipoona in two whale boats: it was a most 
delightful trip, the scenery being strikingly beautiful. The village 
of Ranghe Hue, belonging so Warri Pork, is situated on the summit 
of an immense and abrupt hill : the huts belonging to the savages 
appeared, in many places, as though they were overhanging the sea, the 
height being crowned with a mighty i)ar (stockade.) At the bottom of 
this hill, and in a beautiful valley, the cottages of the missionaries are 
situated, complete pictures of English comfort, content, and prosperity ; 
they are close to a bright sandy beach : a beautiful green slope lies 
in their rear, and a clear and never- failing stream of water runs by 
the side of their inclosures. As the boats approached this lovely spot, 
I was in an extasy of delight : such a happy mixture of savage and 
civilised life I had never seen before ; and, when I observed the 
white smoke curling out of the chimneys of my countrymen, I antici- 
pated the joyful surprise, the hearty welcome, the smiling faces, and 
old Christmas compliments that were going, to take place, and the 
great pleasure it would give our secluded countrymen to meet us, 
in these distant regions, at this happy season, and talk of our relatives 
and friends in England. 

‘My romantic notions were soon crushed; our landing gave no 
pleasure to these secluded Englishmen : they gave us no welcome ; 
hut, as our boats approached the shore, they walked away to their 
own dwellings, closed their gates and doors after them, and gazed at 
us through their windows ; and during three days that we passed in 
a hut quite near them, they never exchanged one word with any of 
the party- Thus foiled in our hopes of spending a social day with 
our compatriots, after our dinner was over we sent materials fqr 
making a bowl of punch up the ^hill to the chiefs, and spent the 
remainder of the day surrounded by generous savages, who were 
delighted with our company, and who did everything in their power 
to make us comfortable. In the course of the afternoon, two of the 
mission came up to preach ; but tfie savages were so angry with them 
for not showing more kindness to their own countrymen, that none 
would listen to them.*-— pp. 168-171. 
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Unless we know what manner of men the artist’s companions 
were, what characters they bore in the place, and many other cir- 
cumstances which the book says nothing, we should be very 
slow^ to charge the missionaries, on its mere authority, with any- 
thing worse than a rccoljection, in which our author does not 
seem to have participated, that a society of their description 
might have other duties to attend to on Christinas day, besides 
those of the pork-pie, and thebowl of punch on the hill top. After 
all, tlie author seems to have found company much more suited to 
enhance the pleasures of his ^ social day,’ in the ^ generous savages' 
who so severely ( riticized the aiiti-jovial proceedings of the bre- 
thren. We should like, by the bye, to be sure that there were no 
ladies in the i)ic-nic party. 

liverybody has heard of the Philadelpliia (juakers, when called 
on for a contribution of warlike^ stores by Congress, during the 
revolutionary war, seiidiug a sum of money h hui/ hhiric grain ; 
blit we were not aware till now that the Wesley aus had the same 
sort of aversion to calling articles of that class by their own names. 
One of these inissiouaries, in giving Mr. l^urle an account of an 
alarm they had had at the settlement, said — 

‘ So anxious were we to inform our Christian hrethren of our 
danger, that we actually gave a Witrm pkce to a native to cany a letter 
over, although that is strictly contrary to our orders.” I expressed a 
desire to know what he meant by nwarm piecf : he kicked his foot 
against the stoc^ of a gun I had at tlio time in my hand ; and, looking 
at me with an expression of the greatest contempt, said, “ It is what 
you ttmrldly folks call a musket !" ' — p. 227 

Injustice to xMr. Earle, and to the missionaries, we shall make 
our last quotation IVom another page : — 

‘ A few days since, I paid a visit to one of their settlements, and 
noticed a remarkably fmc native woman attending as a servant. She 
was respectably dressed, and in every respect (except complexion) .she 
was similar to an European. She spoke English fluently. Upon ex- 
pressing my admiration of her, I was informed that this woman had 
been a slave of Shunghieks, and that about a year previous he had lost 
one of his sons, and had determined to sacrifice this poor girl as an 
atonement. {She was actually bound for the puj’pose, and nothing but 
the strong interference of tlie whole of the missionary society here 
could have saved her life. They exerted themselves greatly, and pre- 
served her ; and slie had proved a faithful and valuable servant.' — 
125 , 126 . 

There is only one serious observation which we at present ven- 
ture to offer on this delicate subject. It is, that if the Church 
Missionary Society could find means- to place their several settle- 
ments in New Zealand, under flic general superintendence of 
some one l^nglish gentleman, in the proper .sense of that word, 
there can be little doubt we should hear no more of such allcga^ 
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lions as make the staple of Mr. Earle’s diatribe. Those rough 
whaler-captains, and so forth/ would instinctively avoid offending 
a person whose manners should at ynce announce a s^iperior ; and 
the worthy artisau-biother>s, so judiciously selected for the 
pioneers of civili/alion, coidd at least be nothing ilie worse for the 
occasional inspection, ami friendly advice, of one whose education 
and habits would deserve ami command respect. It is, bowever, 
but too obvious, tiiat the chief diflieulty here is one which the 
society may have no means of ovei coming. Where is the well- 
educated man, overstocked as we are said to be with every class of 
population, that would as ^et offer himself for such a location as 
Nj 3W Zealand '? • 

We shall not extract any of our author’s vivid and highly 
pictmes(|ue descriptions of war-dances, sham lights, or even real 
battles among the lialives. lix cel lent as they are, w e are not 
sure that they bring out any actually new leatures- — and we have 
already ‘ supped full with horrors.’ The folh>\viiig passage, in 
which Mr. Earle appeals all t>ver the liberal artist, and the 
thoroughly good-natuied man we lake him foi, will be accepted, 
we hope, in room of any more bloody woik. 

‘ 1’he art of tattooing lias been brought to such perfection here, 
tliat wdienever we have seen a New Zealander whose skin is thus 
ornamented, we have admired him. It is looked upon as answering 
tlie same jiurposes as elotiies. When a ehief throws off his he 
seems as proud of displaying Uie beautiful oniament^ figured on his 
skin, as a first rate ex<pusite is in exhibiting liimself in his last fashion- 
able attire. Jt is an essential part of warlike preparations. The 
wliole of tills district of Ko>ro ra-di-ka was prejiaring, and an inge- 
nious artist, called Arangliie, arrived to carry on tliis important branch 
of his art. As this ‘‘ professor’' wais a near, neighhour of mine, I 
frequently paid him a visit in his studio,’’ and he returned the com- 
})liment whenever he had time to spare. He was considered by his 
countrymen a perfect master in the art of tattooing, and men of the 
highest rank and importance were in the habit of travelling long 
journeys in order to put their skins under his skilful hands. Indeed, 
so highly were his works esteemed, that I liave seen many of his 
drawings exhibited even after death. A neighbour of muie very lately 
killed a chief vdio had ffeen tattooed by Arangliie, and, appreciatijig the 
artist’s work so highly, he skinned the chieftain’s tliighs, and covered 
his cartouch box with it. 

‘ 1 was astonished to see with what boldness and precision Aranghie 
drew Ids designs upon the skin, andnvhat beautiful ornaments lie pro«« 
duced ; no rule and compasses could be more exact tliau the lines and 
circles he formed. So unrivalled is he in his profession, that a highly 
finished face of a chief, from Ihe^ha^jds of this artist, is as greatly 
prized in New Zealand as a head from the hands of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is amongst us. It was most gratifying to behold the re- 
spect 
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spect, savages pay to the fine arts. This professor waa 
merely h(K)hy or slave, but by skill a'lid industry he raised himself to 
ap ^quality wijh the greatest men of his country ; and as every chief 
wno employs him always made Aim some handsome present, he soon 
became a man of wealth, and was constantlv surrounded by such im- 
portant personages ‘as Pimglio Punglio, Ruky Riiky, Kivy Kivy» 
Aranghy Tooker, &c. &o. My friend Sliulitea (King George) sent 
him every day the choicest things from his own table. Though thus, 
basking in tho full sunshine of court favour, Aranghie, like a true 
genius, was not puffed up with pride by his success, for he conde- 
scended to come and take tea with me almost every evening. lie 
was^ delighted with my drawings, particularly with a portrait I made 
of him. He copied so well, and seemed to ^nter wdth such interest 
into the few lessons of painting \ gave him, that if I were returning 
from here direct to England, I would certainly bring him with me, as 
I look upon him as a great natural genius.’ — pp. 136-13D. 

Those who ace pleased with these specimens of Mr. Earle’s 
account of New' Zealand wall be not less interested with many 
parts of it which we have no room to notice — being uinvilling 
to close our paper without directing attention to a second tract 
included in the same volume, and which, as it refers to an earlier 
period of our author's adventurous life, and gives of the two the 
clearer, and we may add more agreeable, notion of his personal 
character and disposition, W'e rather think his editor would have 
done well to place first before the reader. In January, 1824, 
Earle sailed, as w'e said, from Rio Janeiro for the Cape of Good 
Hope, but lauding, early in July, on the desolate island of Tristan 
H'Acunha, for the purpose of sketching some of its savagely 
magnificent scenery, a gale sprung up, which rendered it impos- 
sible for the vessel to remain oft the horrid reefs that surround the 
place, and the enthusiastic artist found himself left on the beach 
with nothing but Ins sketch-book and pencils ! Here he remained 
for no less than ten months, the uninvited but cordially w'elcomed 
guest of a little colony of his countrymen, whose whole history 
and conduct appear to have been such that they well deserve a 
record. Some time ago, government thought of nursiiig an 
establishment here, and fifty Hottentots from the Cape *were 
accordingly landed, under proper officers. Hut though the expe- 
riment seems to have answered quite as well as could have been 
expected, it was, we have never heard the reason why, broken up 
after two or three years, and all the settlers left it, except one 
Scotchman, Alexander Glass, who, having a young wdfe and 
children, chose to stay, and take his chance of getting on as well 
as be could, with a bull and a coupin of cows, and such imple- 
meats of husbandry as his superiors left at his disposal. Governoi^ 
Glass, as he is now styled, remained accordingly, and presently 
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his example found imitators in two or three sailors, who happeilitig^ 
to touch at his territory, were* smitten with the comfortable ap* 
pearance of his menage^ and resolved, .as soon a?/ opportunity 
should serve, to go and do likewise. Glass and his cottage, alias 
the government-house, are sketched by Mr. Earle’s pen and pencil 
too, in a very happy manner; and we Should not wonder if the 
effect of his whole description should be, to send many a weary 
Sweet William, and many a fond Black-eyed Susan more, to 
claim a place amdng this potentate’s faithful subjects, 

Mr. Earle’s spirits were severely enough tried during this im*- 
prisomnent. When he had covered the last leaf of his little note- 
book, he found that he had exhausted all the paper on the island, 
except a blank, tljougli brown enougli, page at the end of one or 
two tracts in the governor’s library. Vessel after vessel hove in 
sight, could not or would not attend to their signals of distress, 
and disa[)peared ; — none of his relations or friends in England 
were likely to have the least intelligence of his whereabouts ; — 
the time hung heavy on his hands, and occasionally he was plunged 
in deep melancholy, which no one will suspect of being, under 
Ordinary circumstances, the ‘ mood of lus mind.’ By degrees, 
however, he got reconciled to his situation, and we almost 
incline to guess, that had there been a spare Calypso on the 
rock, this wandering Ulysses might never have left it at all. 
Meanwhile he had abundance of leisure, and happily for us 
thought of interlining one of tlie few books the desolate island 
afforded with his diary — which, indeed, is so much better written 
than his cliapters on New Zealand, that wc suspect he must have 
taken the trouble to go over it twice. IJis account of Mr, Glass 
is as follows : — 

‘The original founder and first settler of*this little society was 
born in Iloxburgh.^*^ In the course of many long conversations I had 
with him, seated in his chimney-corner, I learned that, in early 
life, he had been a gentleman’s servant in his native town; and 
that he liad an old aunt settled there, an eminent snuff and tobacco 
vender; but whether she claimed descent from, or affinity with, the 
celebrated lady of the same name and occupation w^hom Sir Walter 
Scott mentions in The Heart of Midlothian/’ as being so great a 
favourite’ of John, Duke of Argyle, I could not discover. Indeed, 
he did not seem to know much about his ancestors — an uncommon 
thing even with the low'est of his countrymen. Haxdng, while still 
quite a youth, been crossed in love, he enlisted in the artillery 
drivers — that corps suiting him best, from liis well understanding 
the management of horses, and being an excellent rider. He re^ 
lated many amusing stories of^liis first and only campaign 4n Ger- 
many, which was an unsuccessful €ne. His favourite theme was hia 
* Probably Kelso—Uiere is no town now at Raxbiirgh. 
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varioiia ddveiitures at the Cape. He gave me the whole history of 
his promotion from a private to a covporal, for he rose to that rank. 
I was al way ^pleased with his descriptioiis, for there was such an air 
of truth arul candour in them/' as convinced me of his probity and 
honour, as well as the liigh terms in wliich he always spoke of his 
officers, and of the'Servici^in which lie had for so many years been 
engaged. He was of a happy disposition, for he seemed to forget all 
the disagreeables of his prolession, and only remembered the comforts 
and pleasures# he ex])erieiiced during the whole tiipehe was a soldier; 
and he always spoke in enthusiastic raptures of the government which 
had so comfortaljly j)rovide(l for old veterans. Glass considered him- 
iself particularly fortunate in his military career, in having been 
generally employed by an officer as his servant. He showed me a 
letter this gentleman had written a few hours before he died, giving 
his servant such an excellent character as any man miglit be proud of 
receiving ; and, at the same time,/»l)equeathing him the whole of his 
property. Poor Glass was much affected when lie gave me these 
particulars. It was in consequence of the general good character he 
bore at tjhe Cape, that he was chosen to accompany the expedition 
to Tristan d’Acunha.* — p. 307. 

Mr. Earle seems soon to have won the warmest legaid of this 
worthy fellow and all his family. 

‘ Glass is as eager in watching for a sail as myself, and says (and 
I fully believe him,) tliat should a vessel arrive, the master of which 
refuses to take me without payment, lie sliall have all his cattle and 
stock of potatoes, rather than I shall be disu]q)ointe(l of a chance of 
returning to my family. While speaking of Glass, 1 may be permitted 
td record a circumstance liighJy characteristic of national feeling, and 
of that love of country whieli never forsakes a Scotchman. Ashe is an 
experienced tailor, as well as an excellent operative in various other 
trades, 1 proposed to him, when my clothes were completely worn out, 
to make me a full dress suit out of my tartan cloak. He agreed to do 
so ; but still niy clothes were not forthcoming. One evening, on iny 
return from a fatiguing day’s hunting, Glass came to me with a most 
melancholy face, and began, — It is no use holding out any longer, 
Mr. Earle*; 1 realty carmoi find it in my heart to cut up that honnie 
tartan, I have had it out several times, and liad the scissors in my 
hands, but I cannot do it, Sir ; it is the first tartan . that ever was 
landed on Tristan d’Acuuha, and the first I have seen since I left 
Scotland ; and I really cannot consent to cut it up into pieces.” 1 
replied, he was most welcome to keep the cloak for bis own use as it 
was ; but that, as I could not make my appearance, even at Tristan 
xl’Acunha, quite in a state of nature, lie must contrive to make me a 
pair of trowsers out of anything he miglit happen to have amongst his 
stores. His face instantly brightened up, and I was soon after equipped 
in a costume which, even here, excite^l no small curiosity : the front 
of these Cossacks” consisting of sail cloth, and the back of dried 
jgbat’s skin, the hair outside, w||ich they ail assured me I should find 
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very convenient in descending the mountains. I laughed heartily 
when I first sported this Robinson Crusoe habiliment. “ Never mind 
how you look^ Sir,*' said my kind host ; “ his Majesty himself, God bless 
him! if he had been left here, as you^were/ could do no better/'^— 
pp. 350 - 353 , 

An old weather-beaten forecastle mjfti, Jolih Taylor by name, 
and a comrade of liis, ‘ half sailor, half waterman, half fisherman/ 
yclept Billingsgate Dicky, were the first chance-visiters that fell 
in love with the governor’s retreat. They both said fo themselves, 
^ We shall have served our time out ere we reach England. Let’s 
club our money to purchase some farm stock and fishing imple- 
ments, and come out Iq the governor /or goodJ Home accord- 
ingly they went in this resolution. They received their pay and 
some prize money to boot, — and spent it all at Portsmouth ! and 
then, resuming their plan, walk^jd to London, to consult ‘ the 
Lords/ as to what could be done for carrying it into effect. When 
they arrived at the Admiralty — 

‘ they requested to be introduced ; and as the Board was then sitting, 
tliey were formally ushered into their presence. They immediately 
informed their lordships that they had each served upwards of twenty 
years in the navy, and were entitled, by length of service, and by their 
wounds, to a pension ; tliat they would willingly wave that right, and 
had come to them to beg a passage to tlie island of Tristan d’Acunha. 
Taylor used to describe this interview witli the Lords of the Admiralty 
with a great deal of humour, and the mirth they excited, and the nume- 
rous questions put to them by Sir George Cockburii, who, to Taylor’s 
infinite delight, addressed him by the title of shipmate ; for he had 
served under him some years before. They told their lordships all 
the particulars about Glass’s establishment, the wish they had to retire 
from the world, and the comfortable prospect that island offered 
them of independence ; and that at a time of peace, when it was 
almost impossible for the most prudent and industrious to gain 
their bread. So humble, so just a request, was instantly granted ; all 
the gentlemen composing the Board cordially wished them su(jces8, 
and assured them that the first man-of-war bound round the Cape 
should land them, and all their worldly goods, on this island. Ac- 
cordingly, they were put on board The Satellite,” bound to India. 
Thus were they added to Glass’s company ; and though a little ad- 
dicted to the characteristic growling of old sailors, they jog on 
pretty smoothly, their quarrels seldom going further than swearing a 
little at each other.’-— pp. 310 , 311 . 

A few personages, of the same order, with their wives and child^ 
ren, makeup the existing colony. Hlass sees his cattle multi- 
plying about him : potatoes thrive capitally ; new ground in every 
year broken up to advantage • and as there are plenty of yyild 
goats to Hunt, and of all sorts of tish to catch, whenever the 

weather 
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weathWr is tolerable, the society contrive to get on very com- 
fortably dti the whole. No doubt the evenings of 1824 must have 
been consid^^rably abridged b^ Mr. Earle’s plresence. 

* Our house is (and all are built nearly after the same model) a 
complete proof of the nationality of an Englishman, and his partiality 
for a comfortable fire-side? Though the latitude is temperate, each 
room is furnished with a noble fire-place ; and in what we call The 
Government House,** we meet every night, and sit round a large and 
cheerful blaze, each tcdling his story, or adv^entuC*es, or singing his 
song ; and we manage to pass the time pleasantly enough. 

‘ Looking out from my abode, no spot in the world can be more de- 
solate-— particularly on a blowung night. The roar of the sea is almost 
deafening; and the wind rushing furiously down the perpendicular 
sides of the mountains, which are nearly nine hundred feet high, and 
are masses of craggy rocks, has the most extraordinary and almost 
supernatural effect. No sooner does night set in than the air is full 
of nocturnal birds, whose screams are particularly mournful; and then 
comes the painful reflection, that I am so many thousands of miles 
from any human haunt, and separated from all my friends and family, 
who are in total ignorance of wdiere I am, or what has become of me. 
Butl force myself to struggle against dismal thoughts, unwilling that 
my comrades (who do everything in their power to console me) should 
suspect Iiow much I suffer ; so 1 take my seat by the fire, shut out the 
night, pile on a cheerful log, and tell my tale in turn. I must confess 
that, amongst my companions, I never see a sad or discontented- 
looking face ; and though we have no wine, grog, or any other strong 
drink, there is no lack of jovial mirth in any of the company. 

^ Since my arrival^ I have been unanimously appointed chaplain ; 
every Suiid^ we have the whole service of the church of England 
read, Mr. Glass acting as my clerk ; and it is really a gratifying sight 
to hehnld the cleanly and orderly state in which the men appear ; all 
the^ children are dressed in their best, and they all pay the utmost at- 
tention during divine service. I am also schoolmaster to the elder 
children, ,\yho are pretty forward in reading; and their parents are 
eo ^nxidns for their improvement, that it gives me the greatest pleasure 
io be able to assist them in so laudable an undertaking ; though, to be 
sufe, 'We are sadly at a loss for books, paper, pens, and jdjother school 
.materials* Their parental exertions (poor fellows !)^;^iiuld not avail 
much ; the state of literature being but at a very low ebb amongst 
them ; but what little information they have, they all endeavour to 
teach the children,^ One of the men lamented to me the other day, 
that he had so liiile laming, although he once had had the advantage 
of seeing the King’s own printing-office at Portsmouth !’ — pp. 303, 
304. 

These * ancient mariners,’ among other occupations, climb the 
highest peaks of the melancholy fountain, at the foot of which 
they have 'come to anchor^ in quest of the albatross^ and Mr* 
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Earle was often of the party, and describes the scenery they tra- 
versed with no inconsiderable glfcct — c, g. 

‘ A death-like stillness prevailed iu theKse^ high region/, and, to my 
ear, our voices had a strange unnatural eclio, and 1 fancied our folrms 
appeared gigantic, whilst the air was piercing cold. The prospect was 
altogether very sublime, and filled the niirid with* awe. On the one 
side, the boundless horizon, heaped up with clouds of silvery bright- 
ness, contrasted with some of darker hue, envelojung us in their vapour, 
and, passing rapid*^ away, gave the only casual glances of the land- 
scape ; and, on the otlier hand, the sterile and ciiidery peak, with its 
venerable head, partly capped with clouds, partly revealing great 
patches of red cinders, or lava, intermingled with the black rock, pro- 
du(jed a most extraordinary and dismal effect. It seemed as though it 
was still actually burning, to lieighteu the sublimity of tlie scene. The 
huge albatross appeared liere to dread no interloper or enemy ; for their 
young were on the ground compkf^jely uncovered, and the old ones 
were stalking around them. This bird is the largest of the a(iuatic 
tribe ; and its jduinage is of a most delicate white, excepting the back 
and the tops of its wings, which are grey ; they lay but one egg, on the 
ground, where they form a kind of nest, by scraping the earth round 
it ; after the j'oung one is hatched, it has to remain a year before it 
can fly ; it is entirely white, and covered with a woolly down, which is 
very beautiful. As we approached them, they clapped their beaks, 
with a very quick motion, which made a great noise. This, and 
throwing up the contents of the stomach, arc the only means of 
offence and defence they seem to possess ; the old ones, Avhich are 
valuable on account of tlicir feathers, my companions made dreadful 
havoc amongst, knocking on the Ijead all they could come up with. 
Tliese birds are very helpless on the land, the great length of their 
wings precluding them from rising up ijito tlie air, unless they can 
get to a steep declivity. On tlie level ground they were completely at 
our mercy, but very little was sliown them,* and in a short space 
of time, the plain was strewn with their bodies, one blow on the head 
generally killing them instantly.* — pp. 326-328. 

‘ Tliey informed me, that the very last time they had ascended the 
mountain, on their return, one of the party got too close to fhe preci- 
pice without being aware of it, and fell down several hundred feet; 
they found the< corpse the next day in a most miserably mangled state. 
They interred it in the garden near their settlement ,* and placed at 
the head of the gi’ave a board, Avith Jiis name and age, together with 
an account of the accident which caused his death, and a pious re- 
mark to the reader, that it happened on a Sunday — a dreadful warning 
to Sabbath-breakers. The people all say, they never more will ascend 
the mountains on that sacred day; indeed, from all I have seen 
them, they pay every respect to the duties of religion which lies in 
their power.* — pp, 329, 330. ^ . 

The hunt of the sea-clephant is, however, the most lucrative 
* VOL. XLYiii. NO. xcv. * M ♦ Occupation 
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occupation which this wild place affords, and we shall quote one 
or two qf the many pages devote4 to these monstioua lumps of 
blubber 

‘ June 6th. — This is* now *the middle of winter ; the winds are 
changeahle and boisterous. I saw' to-day, for the first time, what 
the settlers (;ail a*pr/ of* sea-elephants. At this particular season 
these aninuils lie strewed about the beach, and, unless you disturb 
them, the siglit of a mail will not frighten them away, I was deter- 
mined to get, a good portrait, and accordingly tqok my sketch-book 
and pencil, and seated myself very near to one of them, and began 
my o]>eratioiis, feeling sure f liad now got a most patient sitter, for 
they v\dll*lie for weeks together without stirring ; but I had to keep 
throwing small pebbles at liim, in order to make liim open^ his 
eyes and j)revent his going to sleep. The flies appear to torment 
these urnvieldy monsters cruelly, their eyes and nostrils being stufl'ed 
full of them. I got a good sk^^<‘h of the group. They ajipeared 
to stare at me occasionally with some little astonishment, stretch- 
ing up tlieir immense lieads and looking around ; hut finding all 
still, (I suppose they considered mo a mere ro<;k,) they composed 
themselves to sleep again. They are the most shapeless creatures 
about the body. I could not help com})aring them to an overgrown 
maggot, and their motion is similar to tliat ins(*ct. The face bears 
some rude resenihlunce to tlie limiian countenance ; the eye is large, 
black, and expressiv(* ; exce])ting two very small flippers yr paws at 
tlie shoulder, tlie wliole body tapers dowui to a fish’s tail; they are of 
a delicate mouse colour, tlie fur is very fine, hut too oily for any other 
purpose than to make inocas>iiis tb»" the islandtrs. The bull is of an 
enormous size, and would Avtu'gh as lieavily as liis namesake of the 
land ; and in that one thing consists tlieir only resemblance, for no 
two animals can possibly be more unlike each other. 

‘ Jt is a very curious phenomenon, how they cun possibly exist on 
shore ; for, from the first of their landing, they never go out to sea, 
and they lie on a stormy beach for months together without tasting 
any food, exeejit consuming their owm fat, for they gradually waste 
aw'ay; and as this fat orhlubher is the great object of value for which 
.they ai*e attacked and slaughtered, the settlers contrive to commence 
operations against them uj)on their first arrival. I examined the 
contents of the stomach of one they had just killed, but could not 
make out the nature of wduit it contained ) the matter was of a re- 
markably bright green colour. They liave many enemies even in the 
W'ater ; one called the killer, a species of grampus, w hich makes 
terrible havoc amongst them, and will attack and take away the car- 
case of one from alongside a boat. But man is their greatest enemy, 
and causes the most destruction’ to their race ; he pursues them to all 
quarters of the globe ; and being aw'are of their seasons for coupling 
and breeding, (which is always done on shore,) he is there ready with 
his weapons, and attacks them without mercy. Yet this offensive war 
js attended with considerable danger, not from the animals themselves, 
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they being incapable of making much resistance, but the beaches they 
frequent are most fearful ; boats and boats’ crews are continually lost ; 
but the value of the oil, when they are successful, is an in^)ucement to 
man, and no dangers will deter him ffom pursuing the sea-elephant 
until the species is extinct. 

‘ June hth. — This proving a very fine da);, and several of our party 
being in want of slioe-leather, we launched the boat to go in quest of 
a bull elephant. After pulling a few miles, we came to a beach 
where they resorted ; and, landing through a high sur/, and liaul- 
ing the boat up, we proceeded to business, and singled out a monstrous 
creature. My companions boldly attacked liiin with lances, thrusting 
them rej)catedly into Ins sides, he throwing himself about furiously 
and struggling and rolling. towards the sea ; hut he being soft and fat, 
the lances sharp and long, they perforated his heart, the blood flowing 
in torrents and covering tlie men. Just as he had obtained the edge 
of the surf, to make his escape from Jiis merciless enemies, he fell and 
expired. He measured sixteen feet in ciicumference and twenty in 
lengtli ! 

‘ It is remarkable, that tliosc unwieldy masses of animated nature, 
so seemingly helpless and incapa])le of exertion, should be delicate 
and ardent in their amours. In the early part of the spring the 
females come out of tlie sea, for the purpose of propagating and 
bringing forth their young. The males are always on the beach to 
receive them ; and the moment tlie ladies appear, they make a 
lertihle snorting noise, the signal for a dreadful liattle, to deter- 
mine which sliall he llie champion of the strand. The monsters 
raise themselves up on their flippers and tlirow themselves on each 
other, and, as their mouths are wide and armed with formidable 
teetli, the wounds they give and receive are of a terrific nature, 
Hlass once saw two of them fighting ou this very spot, in which one 
struck the eye of his opponent completely out. When this fighting 
has lieen conliimed till one remains “ master of the lists,” he be- 
comes tlie gallant of all the females, who lie around, seemingly in 
fearful anxiety, till the battle is ended. The authority of the con- 
(jueror is absolute amongst his mistresses, and no bashaw ever 
assumed more importance in his seraglio than lie does j though, like 
most other conquerors, his dominions are liable to invasion, and the 
frontiers are often entered by small parties of the discomfited foe. 
The bulls wliich have been driven ofl', prowl around, and often smuggle 
off a frail female who, if her lord is engaged in dalliance with ano- 
ther, and his attention diverted from her, receives the homage of the 
banished and unfortunate kindly ; but if, by chance, they arc seen by 
the enraged master, he sends forth a dreadful noise from the snout, 
and shufllos after the disloyal couple, and, if he cannot come up with 
his rival, takes vengeance on the fair, by inflicting on her several 
wounds with his sharp teeth. His empire is seldom of long duration ; 
either some one of the vanquished ejiter the lists with him a second 
bme, or some more powerful adversary rises from the deep ; he then 

u 2 must 
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must once again try the conflict, and, being wounded and weakened 
by formtr encounters, he (like his betters) must give place to a 
stronger (s^>ponent ; his ungrateful females lavish their favours on 
the new coiner as on the first.* Thus the beach is, during the whole 
of that particular season, one scene of love and war, presenting a 
savage picture of what i.s going on amongst the human race, except- 
ing that in these creatures we only trace the rude outline — it is not 
filled up, as with us, ])y fraud, dissimulation, and falsehood!’ — 
pp. 343-340V 

We have not room for any more of these lively descriptions — 
the book is full of them. We cannot, however, lay it aside, 
without extracting, for the bciielit of travelled and untravelled, 
learned and unlearned, a passage in which Mr. Earle preaches 
eloquently a doctrine which we hope he lias never since ceased 
to practise : — 

‘ Our food is of the coarsest (Vffecription ; bread we never see, milk 
and potatoes are our standing dishes, fisli we liave wlien we cliaiice to 
catch them, and flesh when we can bring down a goat. In order to 
procure materials to furnish forth a dinner, I go early in the morning 
to the mountains ; and the exertions I go through make me ready to 
retire to bed by eight o’clock in the evening, when I enjoy the soundest 
sleep ; and tliough certainly I iiave nothing here to exhilarate my 
spirits — on tlie contrary much to depress them— these last four 
months’ experience lias clone more to convince me of the “ beauty of 
temperance ’ than all the books tliat ever were written could have 
done. I iiow^ begin to think the life of an anchorite ivas not so 
miserable as is generally imagined by the gay and dissipated, and 
that Ills quiet enjoyments and serene niglits may weW be balanced 
against their feverish slumbers and palled appetites. The temperate 
man enjoys the solid consolation of knowing he is not wearing out his 
constitution, and may reasonably look forward to a happy and respected 
old age ; Avhile the Votary of sense soon loses all relish for former 
enjoyments, and pays the penalty of early excesses in a broken and 
diseased frame. He finds himself lielpless, and has the mortifying 
reflection, that he has only liiinself to blame ; that he has piloted him- 
self into this misery, contrary to liis own common sense and the 
admonition of liis iriends ; that no helping hand can save him ; 
whilst the pieniory of his former enjoyments aggravates his humilia- 
ting situation, and jiain and sorrow are the only attendants to conduct 
him to his last home ! ’ — pp. 352-3^54. 

We think no reader can part with Mr, Earle without having 
formed, on the whole, a favourable notion of bis talents as 
well as of bis temper, and joining us in wishing that this may 
notbellie last of his productions. It appears that, having re- 
turned to this country from India in 1831 in a sorely shattered 
state of health, he no sooner fpuiid himself somewhat re-invigo- 
rated by his native air, than the old mania for wandering came 
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back on him as strong as ever, and that, some time before his 
book was sent to the press, *he had accepted the situation of 
draughtsman to his majesty’s ship^ ^ Beag4e,’ Captd^n Fitzroy, 
and sailed on a voyage of discovery, ^ not likely to terminate under 
four years — during which, it is to be hoped, his pen will be 
kept in requisition as well as his pencil * It is* a pity he had not 
been on the spot to superintend the engravings for the present 
volume. With the exception of one rcprcscniing Glass and his 
government house*, they are executed in a shlc wliich must be 
SLifliciently mortifying to an artist-author. 

Au*r. VJi. — 1. Arlington^ a Novel. 3 vols. LondoT]p|f6321. 

2. The Contrasty a Novel. 3 vols. London. 1B32, 
"VITHEN Richardson records merest small- talk and the 
minutest gestures of Sir Chailes Grandison or Clarissa 
Ilailowe, v\e do not quarrel with his particularity. As critics, 
considering parts in relation to their wholes, and in the more 
genial character of novel readers, feeling that great interests are 
growing upon us, we allow the amplitude of detail as a means, 
and submit oui selves to that dominion over the fancy which 
minute d(»scription will not fail to acquire, provided always that 
it be connected wdth objects of inUncst. The leaf, we allow, must 
be painted, in order to paint the tree ; and the lace must be 
painted, in order to pourtray the dowager : and if the subject be 
worth the pains, and the work of art be in its totality effective, we 
are bound to give our approval to its indisj)cnsable incidents and 
conditions. Ibit we are under no such obligation in respect of 
descriptions, however faithful and minute, which have no con- 
nexion with any object that we much care tb coulemplate, and 
JiDiich contribute to the construction of nothing. The painter 
w ho should bring before us the counterfeit presentment of a bundle 
of leaves, or of a certain number of yards of lace, claiming our 
admiration of the particulars per se, would place us in a very 
embarrassing situation : and it is under some such difficulty that 
we have always found ourselves to labour, when required to give 
our humble tribute of approbation to the sort of book which is 
commonly called a fashionable novel. 

The fault lies as much with the subject of these books as with 
the writers. It may, indeed, be within the capabilities of genius 
to make the field of fashionable life, such as it is in the day that 
is passing over us, yield something of romantic interest, — as what 
topic is there, which, by a certain alchemy, may not be turned to 
account ? One who * 

‘ Knows all qualities with a learned spirit 

Of human dealings/ 


will 
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will find, no doubt, in every mode mid form of humanity, what, 
being de^^oped in the sj)irit of Ithat knowledge, will worthily 
engage att^tion. But he wh^ is possessed of these powers would 
scarcely choose to cast more than a casual glance upon a walk of 
life, compared with which, as far as wc can collect, none exhibits 
human nature uncfer au a*spect so little interesting, so little vaiious. 
The subject, thorcfort% falls into the liands of others — of those 
who, Jiving the sort of life which they describe, have conformed 
themselves to its limits; who are but imperfectly acquainted with 
human nature at large, and can bring no great abundance of 
light from other spheres, to ‘ augment their small peculiar,’’ and 
iliuminalQjjh^ somewhat sordid spectach‘^\vhich they })iesent to 
our viewjjjSrr is not, in truth, upon the highways of society that 
any man vvml acquire a knowledge of human nature, "^rhut narrow 
view of it which is called knowledge of the world may, indeed, be 
obtained there ; but this commonly excludes more know ledge of 
human nature than it comprises. All that is best w'oitli knowing 
in the nature of man ; all that of which men of the w orld are, if 
not unconscious and incredulous, but little cognizant, — liis 
stronger atfeciions, his profouuder passions, his more lixed sympa- 
thies, his more fatal antipathies, — arc most commonly the pro- 
duct of retirement, where imagination and passion arc of the 
most exuberant growth. Populous cities have been reputed to be 
the chosen abodes of wickedness ; but it is in rculit} oidy the 
lesser tribe of vices which have this domicile, (-)ur criminal sta- 
tistics show, to the disproof of llie current opinions upon tliis 
matter, that the great majority of tragic crimes are committed by 
the rural population. It is with them that good and evil appear 
each in their least diluted form. Hatred and malice, in their 
unmitigated strength, are rustic passions ; and love, as JJr. Johnson 
reminded Lord Chesterfield, is a native oi‘ the rocks. ||||| 

If, then, the subject of fashionable life be peculiarly unfruilfiu/ 
and those who treat it for the most part unskilful ; if their works 
be a mere cum ulation of particulars, which follow no leading 
interest, and leave behind them no abiding idea ; if there be no 
principle of art upon which the critic can approve — how' is it that 
the reader does not lire ? To this we fear there is no other 
answer than that a large number of the ^ reading public' think it 
material to them to be informed, after what manner persons of a 
certain rank and consequence in society demean themselves 
towards each other in the minutest particulars ; and are willing to 
misspend their own time in learning the precise model upon which 
these more distinguished idlers inisspend theirs. 'J'his is a sad 
circumstance, and indicates a direction of curiosity in the classes 
to which it extends, and an engagement of the fanCy, than wliicli 
few things that arc supposed to have any connexion with literature 

can 
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can be less entitled to respect Far better was it in the time of 
Mrs.Radcliffe, before that intellectual dawn which was the signal 
for ghosts to disappear, when the ipiiid of the nover reader was 
filled with images of moving tapestry and of bleeding nuns. False 
in taste and puerile in fancy as these tales were, lliey were, how- 
ever, imaginative, and to the imagination only did they address 
themselves. There was nothing in them of that scarce idealized 
frivolity which, being but too truly drawn from real life by the 
writers of these falshionable fictions, is the more apt'to mix itself 
with the real life and sentiments of the readers of them. 

Observing the circulation of such books, amongst other in- 
dications of that idolatry of ra nk which infects, the middle 
cl a>^ses of EngTisl i sd cjety, and o7 fasliion wlncti^’iStects the 
higher, we have for some time past felt ourselves constrained to 
inquire, what is that independeiy;e which it has been usual to 
attribute to the people of this country, and by what signs does it 
make itself known ? Political independence we are possessed 
of ; and there is amongst us a nearer approximation to equality of 
political rights than has been known to exist in any other Kuro- 
pcan nation. But independence of the individual mind seems to 
be a rarer quality with us tlnin with almost any other community, 
including even the countries whose political institutions are the 
most despotic. The truth is, we fear, that free institutions, with all 
their paramount advantages and blessings, bring also that admix- 
ture of evil which belongs to everything human, — that they foster 
the vain, ambitious, and woi Idly propensities of mankind, ’with 
wdiich genuine independence cannot co-exist. In order to be 
independent, we must be free, not only from external subjection, 
but from internal struggles ; we must be contented, and at rest. 
But no sooner do we escape from the curb which external power 
places upon our proceedings — no sooner are we at liberty to walk 
as w'e will in a world which is all before us, than we become en- 
slaved by our own craving and grasping ambition, by eagerness 
and solicitude — 

* Vain aims, vain ends, inordinate desires.* 

In the next place, the distribution of wealth in the various chan- 
nels and proportions in which it naturally flows and accrues under 
so free a system of government, produces a scale of social rank 
which is minutely, but not very distinctly, graduated ; most men of 
the middle classes consider that, by pretensions or exertions, they 
have it in their power to advance themselves in the estimation of 
their neighbours at least one degree higher upon it than circum- 
stances have placed them ; and if they acquire the one step, there is 
always another before them whichtappears equally attainskble. The 
desire to rise in the world, and the shame of sinking in it, are com- 
mon 
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mon to all classes, because to all the prospect of advancement is 
open ; and an inordinate feeling of this kind, when once it has be- 
come geneAl, will couui^nniciUe itself, in a greater or less degree, 
even to hunible and unpn'lending natures, and will scarcely be 
altogether escaped by the wisest and the least worldly. Whatso- 
ever thowoild IS pleased *10 consider precious must, however in- 
trinsically worthless, acquire some value even in the eyes of a phi- 
losopher ; for no man can be so segregated from the world as to 
defy the influence of its artificial estimate’s iipoTi the real sources 
of his happittess. A wise man, for example, may be utterly in- 
different to a thousand luxuries or pageantries of wealth for their 
own sakes ; but for want of them he shall find that he is unable 
to obtain the hand of the woman who might make him happy, in- 
asmuch as the formidable host of relations who have the disposal 
of her, are far from participatingjn his philosophy. Thus fictitious 
wants coniK’ct themsebes with real ones ; reason, as well as imagi- 
nation, finds it difficult wholly to divide them ; and things which 
puss carrent in the world for advantages, possess at least an ex- 
cliangeablc, if not an intrinsic value. 

Wliether fiom these, or from whatever other causes arising, 
ambition is certainly more than any other single attribute, the clm- 
ractcristic of Ihiglisli society ; biinging w ith it all its train of low 
desires and uneasy pretensions. In the highest walk of society, 
amongst those whose born rank or woildly consideration is un- 
questionable, it miglit be expected that, notbing further being to 
be aHained and everything possessed being secure, there would be 
found at last the charm of confidence and quiesci iicc. But here, 
as if it were fated that no portion of the community should be ex- 
empt from vulgarity, fashion interposes, and those who cannot but 
have a satisfactory assurance of their aristocralical station, are 
assailed by distressing doubts and surmises as to their ))osition in 
fashionable life; the class is ascertained, but the clique is still to 
be contended for. The pretenders to fashion exhibit over again 
the affectations and jealousies of the pretenders to consequence; 
and, in short, liuman nature, wherever it is w^anting in w’orlhy pur- 
suits, benevolent feelings, and independent resources, presents the 
same indifferent appearance. 

This aspect of society, which w\as formerly, like the deformities 
of the propliet of Khorassan, hidden behind a glittering veil, is 
now made knowai to every subscriber of every circulating library, 

a publicity which w’as scarcely desirable. It w^as, indeed, more 
to be deprecated than many persons, liastily considering the whole 
subject us not worth a thought, may be disposed to admit, that 
■what IS called high life should be exliibited to the world in its least 
I’especlable point of view, as it has been by the authors of these 

publications. 
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publications. Some of them have affected the character of satirists, 
whilst others admire, with less disguise, the sentiments »and man- 
ners which they expose; and in more than one of the^rfovels which, 
\\ ithiu the last six or eiglft years, have attained most celebrity, con- 
summate coxcombry appears to have been the winter’s ideal of 
heioism. But even where the sentiments avcAved by the authors 
themselves were sufficiently rational and respectable, petty illibe- 
ralities and sellish vanity were still represented as pervading 
lashionable life in general ; and, in no instance that we know' of, 
has a book of this kind been published which was calculated, upon 
the w hole, to convey a favourable impression of the classes of so- 
ciety described in it, 7'hc effect upon the public mind is, we are 
disposed to think, le^ slight and transitory than might, at first 
sight, be exjiected ; and we are not without a suspicion that these 
fugacious volumes have perinanejntly lowered the aristocracy in the 
estimation of the middle classes. 

JSo inconsiderable contribution to this effect is to be found in 
the ciieumstance that members of the aristocracy have themselves 
(‘ome forward to inform against their fraternity, showing them- 
sehes ambitious of a kind of distiiicliou which was but little in 
harmony w ith popular notions of iheir sphere and dignity. Lords 
and ladies have become authors and authoresses for the purpose 
of representing the daily life of the class to which they belong, 
and have been ushered into the literary woildwdth much obsequi- 
ous observance, by the particular department of the press which 
has it in charge to make merit notorious. Their books hav4t been 
w idely circulated ; and those who know how' much the respect for 
rank is a matter of imagination, will judge wdiat it must suffer by 
the possessors of it being brought into immediate and open con- 
tact with the public as the authors of frivolous lucubrations, and 
the objects of that species of commendation to which we allude. 
The publications will speedily pass aw'ay, those of them that are 
not gone already — and this whole branch of bookselling cannot 
last long; but with many simple persons a mystery has been re- 
vealed, and a charm has been broken, and they will never again 
have the same respect for the Great which they once had, though 
they may very probably forget how it was first impaired. 

We certainly see cause to regret this result. Adventitious dis- 
tinctions and extrinsic superiorities will alw^ays exist in civilized 
society, and the more the imagination is connected wdth tliem, the 
less will they be felt to be odious or grievous. Take away the 
ideal eminence of birth and rank, and w'e have left the predomi- 
nance of wealth, or the predominance of talent. Is purse-pride 
less apt to be oflensive than uie^ pride of birth or of rank ? or is 
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the pride of intellect less tyrannical, less iilsolent, less wantonly 
aggressive dian either? Surely there is no superiority which is 
less painfuiXo a man, none which less wounds his self-love, than 
th^t which is, in a great measure, the crAture of his own iinagHri^g 
nation. In our days, indeed, the use and purpose of the imagina-^' 
tion in its influence* over die social system is by some forgotten 
or little understood, and by others sacrificed to a, somewhat 
ostentatious contempt of outward shows. Our bishops and judges 
despise their aheient costume, and our Chancelh>r, in the spirit 
(\vc speak it witli all deference to undoubted genius,) of wdiat ap- 
pears to us a somewhat juvenile philosophy, dispenses with the 
attendance of the two Masters in Chancery, who were wont, with 
much ceremony, daily to usher him into coflrt and conduct hhu 
out. Nevertheless, that philosophy of government which calls in 
aid the imaginations of men in quler to subjugalo tlio will and 
understanding, is not, in our apprehension, less wise than it >vas, 
nor likely to be disregarded with impunity so long as man shall 
continue to be an imaginative being. We regret, therefore, any 
circumstance which tends to despoil either the great functionaries 
of slate, or the aristocracy, or, indeed, any persons \^ho are to en- 
joy pre-eminence, or to exercise power over their fellow-creatures, 
of any ideal influence which may serve to clothe the nakedness of 
authority, and render inevitable distinctions less drily obnoxious. 

Kntertainiiig such views, we must iu‘cessarily regret the turn 
wliicli novel-writing has taken. Nevertheless we would not wish 
to be understood as professing an iiui’scriminate hostility to this 
entire tribe of authors ; or as making the mischief which wc con- 
ceive to have been done matter of indiviilual rejiroach. 'Jdie press is 
free, to all intents and purposes — the worst inclusive, and we are 
well aware that authors cannot be expectc^d to abstain from writing 
such novels as booksellers are ready to buy, no4' booksellers to 
abstain from publishing such novels as the public are pleased to 
peruse. The day of |^ut is not, we trust, far distant ; in the mean- 
time, the best that can happen is, that the most able and least 
pernicious of these publications should be the most widely circu- 
lated, and that the others should be the first to drop off as the 
public appetite fails. Some there are, no doubt, — those by the 
author of ^ Granby,’ the ^ School of Fashion,’ and perhaps one or 
two others, — which, if they present the same defect of pldt, and 
redundancy of detail, the same negation of passion and consequent 
failure of inlejiest, which characterize the rest, are, in point of 
taste, very superior, and, in point of ability, not to be despised. 
We Irave named at the head of our paper the two best of last season. 

In Mr. Listei’s novels there is always good sense, good taste, 

and 
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and good feeling. They are, indeed, almost the only books from 
the pens of fashionable authors which give the reader any reason 
to suppose that it is the fashion to be a man of sunset and a gen- 
tleman. But considered as wwKs of art, they are very imperfect 
productions. The plot, which was defective in ‘ Granby^ *aiid 
^ Herbert Lacy,’ is still more conspicuously so in ^ Ailiiigion.* 
The story opens with the mysterious death of the hero’s father, 
Lord Arlington, who had gone out to shoot in the inoriiiiig, and is 
missed at the hour when it became his duty to entertain a party at 
dinner. After due search he is found lying in the middle of a 
plantation, shot through the heart. A dismissed .steward, named 
Claikson, is generally suspected of having murdered him, and 
^teps are taken to bring Ijiin to trial. M'he eldest son of Lord 
Ailington being a child, the conduct of the preliminary inquiry 
naturally devolves upon Mr. llolford, a very good-natured and 
M^ell-(lisj)oscd person, who has l?een the intimate* frie nd of the de- 
ceased, and is now' his executor; but Mr. llolford is obseived 
to be peculiarly reluctant and scmpulous in the measures which 
he adopts against the supposed otleuder, and when the trial is at 
length brought on, he evinces a lemarkable excess of agitation in 
court, l^he verdict is an acejuittal, and he is observed imme- 
diately afterw ards to take a ])iece of paj)erfiom his hosoni, put it 
jnto his mouth, and swallow' it. Claikson, liiuling that his ac- 
quittal doe.s not dissipate the prevailing impression of hi.s guilt, 
quits the country and proceeds to America. I'o this point the 
history of these events is carried at the end of tlic third cluq)ter, 
when it is suddenly ilropped, and we proceed to the education of 
the young Lord Arlington, after w'hich he is launched into so- 
ciety, ami the remainder of two copious volumes consists of liis 
daily life, the balls, dinners, private theatiicals, and archery meet- 
ings at which he assists, the ucquaiutuiices with whom he asso- 
ciates, and the conversations which they hold with him or with 
each other. 'J'hrough this are drawn tli||j.hreads of two afl’airs of 
tlie heart in which he is successively engaged. He first falls in 
love witli a Lady Alice Mortimer, whose parents being poor and 
proud, and apprehensive to excess of being tliought to coujt the 
alliance of so rich a person as Lord Arlington, give him every 
mark of discouragement, although they would be very well pleased 
that he should propose himself; and instruct the young laily to 
assume, as a proceeding which delicacy demands, the appearance 
of an indiflcrence which she is far from feelyig. After Lord 
Arlington has been, by these means, effectually repulsed and 
estranged, he is fixed upon by Lady Crawford, an ai bitress of 
fashion, to be the prey of^her niece Julia Saville, described as one 
the richness and luxuriance o*f whose beauty suggests so much in 

the 
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the mind of tlie spectator as to make the emptiness and barremiess 
of her own, mind unsuspected, if not almost incredible. Her 
affections ar^ pre-engaged to Mr. Beauchamp, a man ot great 
personal attractions and much |5rofligacy and fashionable distinc- 
tion; who is, after a certain manner, in love with her, but being 
without the means or intention of marrying, forwards the design 
Upon Lord Arlington with a view, when tliat shall have taken effect, 
to prolit by her coverture. The adoption of such a design is but 
too cliaracteristic of that unhappy state of society which these 
books represent, and llu; scenes in which it is disclosed are well 
imagined. 

‘ The young lady was not at all clisinclinc(\ to play a part which 
peculiarly coincided with Lady Crawford’s wishes. She did not with- 
draw herself, and timidly recede from the attentions of Ailingtori. 
She did not seem averse to being the peculiar ohject of his almost 
cxclusiv’c notice ; hut behaved as K she admitted Ills addresses, and 
'was flattered by the consciousness of a conquest. The fact was, that 
Miss Savillo was not only naturally pleased in attracting those whom 
it was considered creditable to subdue, but she was now much in-» 
fluonced by jdque. 

‘ She had been greatly mortified by the surreptitious perusal of that 
letter of Beauchamp’s, in winch he expressed pleasure at the prospect 
of her marriage with Lord Arlington. It was an unkind cut. She 
flattered herself that Beauchamp would have returned her preference, 
and that a rival would have made him as wretched as she knew it 
would have rendered her. She had consoled herself a little at the 
time, by the lio])e that the letter was merely a stroke of hypocrisy, 
written to blind Lady Crawford, and obtain for him admission at 
Eastwood. But by this thought sfie was not long comforted. Beau- 
champ was now at Eastwood, saw Arlington almost monopolizing her 
attention, and saw it unmoved, and betrayed not the slightest evidence 
of a wish to dispute with him the possession of her smiles. This she 
thought was too much — hypocrisy could hardly go so far ; there must 
be indifference on the part of Beaucliamp ; and this made lier very 
indignant, and, at times, '®)t a little unhappy. But she was angry, 
and chose to be revenged, and instead of luring him back, would try 
to pique him into submission, by seeming scan^ely conscious of his 
presence, and more engrossed than ever by the agreeable society of 
Lord Arlington. 

‘ Beauchamp was too experienced to be deceived by the tactics of a 
girl of seventeen ; he knew that he still maintained securely his place 
in her affection’s, and he made no alteration in his manner, believing 
tliat disappointment would soon effect another change in hers. He 
was right. After a few days’ ineffectual effort to x^que him, the fair 
Julia pensively relented, and her beseeching eye began to sue for a 
little of that notice which a short time before she had scornfully dis- 
j-egarded. Beauchamp had no wiij.h* that she should be driven to 

despair; 
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despair ; he wished to keep alive the love which he had inspired, and 
lie therefore now relaxed from* his reserve. f 

‘ Accident soon threw them together — she was alone^, sitting at the 
piano-forte, and he came up and sal by her, turned over the leaves of 
a music- book, and asked her to play an air which pleased him. 

‘ “ Do you ask out of compliment said she, rather poutingly ; 
“ or do you mean that yon really wish to hear it?” “ 1 really wish 
to hear it,” said Beauchamp, “ to hear you play it ; but why do you 
ask tljat question ?” “ Because,” said she, “ it seem« so strange now 

to hear you ask me to do any tiling, or notice any thing 1 do.” “ You 
don’t mean that ?” “ Indeed I do.” “ And you say that it is “ strange 
now' — am I altered then ?” “ Yes, you know you are.” “ And in 

what am I altered ?” ’said Beauchamp, looking in her face with a 
smiling air of earnestness. “ 1 did not intend to tell you,” replied 
Miss Saville with a slight blush ; “ but, however, since you ask me — 
I think (now don’t be angry — yoij would know) you are not now so 
— so — good-natured as you used to be : — when you weri‘ Iiere before 
you would talk to one, and tell one things that you thought would 
amuse, and do any little thing one wanted without seeming to think 
it a trouble. When one went out a riding, for instance, you did not 
mind tlie trouble of helping me on my horse,” “ The trouble !” 
interposed B(‘auchamp, with a smile. “ Yes, I suppose it was some 
trouble, but 1 liked you to do it, because you could do it well, and 
most people are so awkward — But yesterday — ” “ Yesterday Lord 

Arlington assisted you to mount; he did it very well, didn’t he?” 
“ Yes, but I thought, at tlie time, you might have done it, because 
you Averc nearer to me than he was when I wanted to get on my 
horse. I dare say you will think it very foolish my mentioning such 
a thing, but it is your fault, you would question me.” “ Oh, it is all 
my fault,” said Beauchamp, AAdtIi his most insinuating smile, “ if 
there is any fault in the ease ; but you must not think that I am really 
changed — indeed you must nut — there is no difference in my feelings.” 
“ Then perliaps 1 was mistaken ?” “ No,” said Beauchamp, I am 

sure you did not misunderstand me.” 

‘ He looked at her earnestly, their eyes mig|^ and hers were quickly 
withdrawn in blushing confusion ; his were so full of meaning that 
she could not withstand their gaze ; hut still the expression of her 
countenance, though slightly confused, was that of pleasure. 

‘ “ There is no change in me, only in circumstances,” pursued 
Beauchamp, after a short pause ; “ there has been hardly anybody 
here when I have met you before ; now there are many, and 1 have 
no right to monopolize your attention.” “ 1 don’t think anybody has 
a right to monopolize one’s attention,” said Miss Saville, “ but I 
believe you would willingly *see others do so,” “ Some have a better 
right than others,” replied Beauchamp : “ I am a poor younger 
brother, and must not presui|e, in the presence of mitlionaireSy and 
great heirs a])parent.” “ What ponsense !” said Miss Saville ; “ don’t 
suppose that I like to hear you talk in that way,” “ Ah, but it is 

very 
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very true, and I miiPt say it ; I meant to behave in the manner which 
I thought compatible witlj frieridshfip, — and friendship, you know, 
is all that is permitted to a poor man like me: I hope we shall always 
be good trieiuls, shall not we V ^ I hope so,^' said Julia in a soft tone , 
of emotion. Then give me your hand, and say you forgive me.’* 

‘ She gently siglicd, “ I do,” and the hand was given, which Beau- 
champ ])ressL'd with loverlike warmth, and retained within his own. 
“ 1 cannot,” pursued he, “ feel a friendly regard for your welfare, and 
not he glad to allow others an opportunity of offering attentions to 
you, especially such persons as Arlington. He is a friend of mine, 
and has an immense fortune. 1 hope you will continue to he gracious 
to him: you know we shall never be less good friends for your being 
better acquainted with liim. Pray smile upon him still : we shall un- 
derstand each other too well for me ever to be jealous— shall we not 
said he tenderly. 

‘ “ 1 don’t know,” and “ I hope so,” was all that Julia could answer 
in her confusion, for lier bosom heaved with conflicting feelings, and 
the deepest blush overspr<*ad her cheeks and neck. Beauchamp still 
retained her liand : I am sure we shall never quarrel,” said he, 
“ and this shall he tlie pledge of our friendship,” and he raised the 
unresisting hand and pressed it eagerly to las lips.* — vol. ii. pp. 7.5-82. 

"The further development of J3caiichanip’s purposes is made 
some time alter. 

* 8)u) was alone, and recurring with pain and dissatisfaction to 
these thoughts, aud the tears were standing in her beautiful eyes, 
when Beanchainp entered. He had ])een so engrossirigly present to 
her thought.^ that she blushed deeply as he ap})roaehe(L IJer confu- 
sion seemed, for a moment, to impart itself to Beauchamp ; and each 
felt only too conscious that theii* minds were then full of each other. 
TJieir eyes met, and much, too much, was implied in that one exju’es- 
sive glance, Jt seemed as though a declaration of mutual attacluneiit 
was no longer necessar;;^. But it was not as a lover anxious only to 
piiglit Ills faith and offer her his liaiid that Beauchamp now stood be- 
foi’e her. His was a very different purpose, and, unsu])ported ]>y the 
courage which j)rincipleMbestows, he felt, for an instant, irresolute and 
embarrassed. But irresolution did not last long in one so self-pos- 
sessed, so naturally determined in the pursuit of his objects; and, 
witiu'ut farther liesitation, he at once entered upon the topic which 
•would lead him most directly to that which he intended to say. 

‘ Have you read again,” he inquired, “ that scene wliich we re- 
hearsed this morning?’* “ Yes,” said she, blushing deeply, “ but it 
is very dilficult, and very disagreeable. I know I shall never do it 
well.” “ I must not offer to rehearse it witji you again,** pursued Beau- 
cljauip ; people are censorious ; they might choose to imagine that 
1 w’as taking advantage of that mock situation, in order to make love 
to you in earnest,’* “ People are very iuipertinent and ill-natured: I 
wish you would not repeat such nons»ense.** “ Nay, but let me recom- 
mend prudence ; and, besides, 1 should be very unwilling that any 

conduct 
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conduct of ours should create the slightest jealousy in the mind of one 
wliom I need not name.*’ She sighed, and turned away her liead. 
“ Why do you think of that ?*’ said she. “ Because f s^incerely wish 
you well,” he answered, in a tone*whicH seemed fraught with the 
‘Slenderest and deepest feeling ; “ because 1 am one of the firmest and 
truest of your friends — because there is^one subject connected with 
your welfare wliicli fills my dreams by night and iny thoughts when 
waking, and which I would sacrifice every tiling but your friendship 
to promote.; Do not lie angry at my boldness when l^inention it — it 
is to see you married to Arlington.” “Is that yow?’ wish she 
asked, after a pause, in a low earnest tone, without venturing to look 
in his face, “ Ay,” he answered, “ you may well ask ‘ is it mine V 
for I am sure you know*what my feelings are towards you ; I know 
that, however they are disguised from others, they cannot be disguised 
from you, and you shall hear them from my own lips. From the first 
moment that I saw you, you cannot think how constantly, how ardently 
I liave admired you ; 1 will say moi% tbaii admired, for that is but a 
cold word. Julia — dearest,” drawing her towards him, “ will you be 
angry if 1 tell you that I have lovecl you She said notliirig, hut 
she drooped lier head, and tears seemed to trickle from her eyes. “ It 
does not give you pain, 1 trust, to hear me say so pursued Beau- 
champ. “ It hurries me — it distresses me — I don’t know how I 
feel — f don’t know how I ought to feel,” said slie, in a quick and 
broken tone ; “ you must not say wliat you have just said, and wisli 
me to be married to Lord Arlington. I cannot, no, indeed, I cannot.” 
“ Have 1,110 influence?” asked Beauchamp, in the gentlest tone of 
tender reproach. ‘‘ Oh, yes — you have — you have indeed.” “ Then, 
when 1 tell you it is my wish, Julia, the warmest wish of my heart, 
that you should liecome liis Avife — when I tell you that sucli a step 
will best j)reserve our friendsliip — when I tell you my poverty is 
such that 1 can never hope to become your husband, won’t you, 
won’t you listen to me favourably ? Oh, Julia,. dearest Julia, do not 
think me cold-hearted, or indifferent, or unreasonable ; hear me this 
once — only hear me.” He pressed lier unresisting hand, his lips ap- 
proached her ear, and fora while he seemed to^wiusper, and a slight 
thrill and deeper blush were visible on her neck. “ JVlarry him, 
dearest — marry liiin for my sake,” wcie the words that first again he- 
came audible. She drew back, and their eyes met in one quick intense 
glance of fervid intelligence, and their hands were pressed again iu 
token of mutual acquiescence ; and Julia turned away, and hastily 
departed from the presence of her unacknowledged lover.’ — vol. ii. 
pp. 205-S10. 

The schemes of the conspirators are so far successful as to 
bring about a proposal of marriage from Lord Arlington, made in 
a moment when he was intoxicated partly with love, and more or 
less with wine. The very night of his proposal, however, he re- 
ceives the news of two persons having arrived from America and 

advanced 
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advanced a clainm to his estates, founded on documents intended to 
show that they were the descendants of an elder brother of his grand- 
father, whoSiad been supposed to have been lost at sea. After the 
receipt of this intelligence, Lord Arlington oti’ers to release Miss^ 
Saville from her engagement; but Lady Crawford, the aunt, wisely 
considering that, Until his destitution were ascertained, his release 
would be premature, affects to be altogether disinterested in her 
views, and only stipulates that the engagement may remain a 
secret. Whilst it so remains, however, the indifferehtie of the lady 
becomes more observable, and her flirtation with Beauchamp 
more flagrant ; Lord Arlington’s love cools, his suspicions are 
awakened, he surprises the lovers in a sjtuation which leads to 
their detection, and the match is broken off. Mr, Hoi ford now 
re-appears to aid Lord Arlington in resisting the American 
claimants, and he accidentally discovers that they arc connected 
with that dismissed steward or the late Lord, who, after having 
been tried for his murder and acquitted, had gone off to Ame- 
rica. This discovery, nevertheless, he does not make use of 
* in the cause, and the verdict is given in favour of the claimants, 
A new trial is granted, and Mr. Holford, in the enthusiasm of his 
desire to serve his friend, proceeds to America to collect evidence. 
He there ascertains more completely the nature of the conspiracy 
between the Americans and Clarkson, the quondam steward, 
whom, on his return to England, he induces to desert and betray 
them, and, on the second trial, this person testifies to the false- 
hood of the case wdiicii had been successful before, and confesses 
that the documents on which it had been chiefly founded, had been 
supplied by him, and that he had possessed himself of them wdiilst 
in the service of the late Lord Arlington. This evidence of course 
entirely defeats the American claim, and it then appears that the 
means employed by Mr. Holford to detach Clarkson from the 
conspiracy were not only pecuniary, but consisted also of an attes- 
tation under the hand of Mr. Holford, that he, and not Clarkson, 
was the person who killed Lord Arlington. The homicide, it ap- 
pears, was accidental, but, from moral cowardice, Mr. Holford 
had concealed, till that Inoment, his instrumentality in it. The 
secret had been long the burden of his life, and the shame and 
horror of the disclosure is now, with some extravagance of con- 
ception, made to be the proximate cause of his death, which 
occurs almost immediately afterwards. This is, in point of fact, 
the end of the story, although it is but the beginning of the 
third volume. Lord Arlijigton, disgusted with the world and its 
infidelities, and suspicious of its b^aviour to him during the tem- 
porary obscuration of his fortunes, retires to a secluded country 
house, where he lives in solitude for three or four years. ^ Hither 

one 
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one of his earliest ^nd most respectable friends, from whom he 
had been much dissociated, during the days of his dissipation, 
comes to seek him, with a view to lead him to a mQ4<4 reasonable 
appreciation of mankind, and a /eiiewUj of intercourse with the 
^ ‘ world. Tliis volume consists almost entirely of moral and poli- 
tical discussions between the two fii^nds, which, though well 
leasoiied and well written in themselves, are misplaced in a novel ; 
and the end of it is, that Loid Arlington is drawn from his soli- 
tude, and precipitated into the presence of Lady Alice Mortimer, 
who had been nursing her sick love almost out of sight of the 
reader ever since she was left behind in the iiist volume. I'he 
young gentleman, however, has borne her in mind, and it is 
needless to say that an auspicious marriage ensues, and Lord and 
Lady Arlington, feliees ter et amplius, cease to be the subject of 
story. 

It will be seen that we have hefe but a scanty allowance of nar- 
rative, somewhat caielessly scattered over a wide space of fiction, 
which presents in the first two volumes for the most part a mere 
mirror of social intercourse amongst people of fashion, and in 
the third volume a series of colloquial essays upon things in general. 
To excite interest, the tissue of thp story should have been much 
more closely connected and interwoven with the detail. We have 
scraps of a plot here and there, — the beginning and end of an 
eventful history, ^ a violent commencement,^ it is true, and ^ an 
answerable sequestration but the large tracts of conversation and 
disquisition, grave or gay, which are interjected, altogether destroy 
the coherency of the interest in the mind of the reader. We rfcol- 
lecl to have seen a bill of a wild-beast show, in which the ouraug- 
outang was described as the link which separates the human species 
from the brute. If we may be permitted tg borrow the language 
of the show-man, we should say that many large portions of the 
details of this novel are somewhat in the nature of separating 
daks. With a more careful cultivation of tUe art of story-telling, 
Mr. Lister might easily obviate this defect, and bring his details, 
which in themselves haye a sufficiency of force and animation, to 
bear more closely and effectively upon the excitement of interests 
and the devtlopmcnt of events. As he contrives it at present, 
we must be allowed to say that, in our opinion, the merit of his 
novels is not in the invention of the story. They have merits, 
however, of a siipciior order — ^the merits of a thoughtful mind and 
a benevolent temper ; of a clear understanding, and a species of 
good taste which bears evidence of b|ing derived from higher 
source than any that gives birth to the refinements of^fasfejioiiable 
life. * ' ‘ u /li 

Wh^n we figd fault, we ihean to do prei^ently iff' the case ' 
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of Lord Molgrave, no less than we have done in that of Mr* 
Lister-w^w5^ the want of design and contrivance which these 
writers evinfe, we are not unaware of the difficulties which arc to 
be encountered in any aUempl at the construction of a perfect 
plot. In, such a task we expect perfection from no man; we^ 
should be satisfied# with a very slight approximation to it. In 
what degiees characters should be causative or consequent, — iu 
what respects men should be made the creatures ot circum-^ 
stances, or circumstances of men — how far events should produce 
each other in necessary sequence, or accident should interlope, 
are questions to the peifect solution of which the highest facul- 
ties of reason and imagination may, without any aflectation of 
humility, confess themselves incompetent. JJut in the absenre" 
of any such profound science in the matter, some rude en- 
deavour may be made to institute the creations of fancy upon 
the model of nature. Some, afid only some, of the elements of 
the fiction should be, as it were, pre-appoinled and immutable ; 
it will be well tliat the outlines and drift of the plot, tiie cha- 
racters to be pourtiayed, and their general results in action, 
should be distinctly conceived from the first ; but this being done, 
the tributary incidents, and the minor and derivative events, should 
be left undetermined, so that, as the execution of the work pro- 
ceeds, circumstances may have their way, as it were, and chance 
thoughts flyout, though to a certain extent controlled by tlie 
idea of tlie plot, and always in the long lun subservient to it. 
Upon this plan of invention we attain to something of the freedom 
of nature in the scheme of human life, where much is left loose 
and goes by accident ; whilst our pr*edetennincd plot stands in 
the place of Providence, and ^ shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we witl.^ 

The late Marquess of Exeter, having bethought himself how 
difficitit it was for a man possessed of rank and wealth to be as- 
sured that %he^ love which might be made or yielded to him was 
not amongst the gifts Which he owed to his ancestors rather than 
to liimielf, resolved to go iu search of a wife iu disguise. His 
search was successful ; his suit not less so ; and under the desig- 
nation of Mr. Cecil he was married to a girl in humble life. 
Upon this hint it is, we presume, that Lord Mulgravehas pro- 
ceeded in writing the novel which he has called ^ The Contrast/ 

Lord Castleton, at the age of three-aud-twenty, desirous to be 
adored, ljut finding himseff somewhat suspiciously oveir-courted 
in society, sated witli illicit . attachments, and disappointed in the 
rf suit of more than one honest matrimonial project, recalls to lus 
"f ^collection a certain eedudecl aqd beautiful bay on-Jthe coast of 
<31110 o| thq northern cduntla, to which be had mad0 'Excursion 

five 
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iive years befpre when on a visit in its neighbourhood, and where 
he had accidentally encountered a girl^ then app^ntly about 
fourteen years old, the daughter of a farmer who ha<fhis dwelling 
close upon the cliff. He had belli, on that occasion^ much in- 
terested by tlie beauty and grace of 4:he girl's ap(>earanoe, inso*- 
much as to be not quite pleased at having found her rather Sen^ 
timentally situated with a male coulin, about two )ears older than 
herself, who was going to sea for tlie first time the next day. 
He had disengaged her from the boy, however,*and they had 
walked up the cliff together; it was but the dialogue Of a few 
minutes which had passed between them, yet it had made ait im- 
pression upon him, apd in one of those sudden fita of kindneSs 
whiclMull sometimes make very young men very liberal, he had 
given her a tnnket of some value when he parted front her« After 
four }eais spent in fashionable society, the recollection of these 
few moments comes back upon fiim in all its freshness, and he 
seiiously entertains the design of mariying the girl, provided, on 
fuither acquaintance, she should answer to his expectations; and 
supposiug he should be able, whilst excluding from her view all 
extraneous temptations, to succeed in gaining her ailecliona. With 
this design he proceeds to Mordeii Bay, and having used Some 
aits to disguise his appearance and prevent recognition, intro- 
duces himself, under the name of Mr. Chui chill and m the chtt- 
racter of a humble artist, to I'atmer Darnell, in whose house he 
takes uj) his tempoi ary abode as a lodger. He finds Lucy stilb 
foithconiing, and as beautiful and prepossessing as ever* ^ Here,' 
says the author, ^ a foim, which among the nobly born Wduld have 
been said to bear the stamp of high birth, which irt the land of 
ancient tradition and sculpluicd authority would have been said to 
show the signs of pure classical extraction, was found lowly 
born, in an obscuie coiner of a rugged clime*' Had it been 
woiili while to anticipate objections to the apparent incoi%ruity, 
it might have been done in the language of 
‘ If ye inquire 

How such consummate elegance was bred 
Amid these wilds, this answer may suffice,— 

TWas Nature's will, who Sometimes undertakes, 

For the reproof of human vanity, 

Art to outstrip in her peculiar -vwk*' 

About a week is passed by Lord Castletoii in rambling 
the count! y under the pietence of taking sketches;^ 
his guide, and he finds his own feeling abopt her m ^ 
mising for his enterpri^ ; but of the statie 0f 
he IS nomiWhat doubtful, whqp her seafarings had 

been nltl^^lieird of by the family since Ui Ihfe ^feerlod * 

‘ N « of t 
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of his lordship’s first visit to the bay, returns home. The exces- 
sive rejpicii^s which are made, and in which Lucy amply par- 
ticipates up^ this occasion, give some annoyance to the young 
lord, and a keen feeling of rivalry takes place between him 
and George Darnell. The sailor’s jealousy is not a little stimu- 
lated by the taunts of a rough and somewhat ferocious shipmate, 
who had accompanied him on his return home, and whom Lord 
Castleton accidentally discovers to be connected with a smuggling 
vessel, which is lying off’ and on upon the coast. Lord Castleton 
regards George Darnell with corresponding dislike, but is soon 
nearly satisfied that he is himself the successful suitor. At this 
period, a certain aunt of laicy’s, who lives, in the neighbourhood 
in solitude and with broken health, but who had once been the 
humble compuniou of a lady of rank, and had afterwards had 
eminent success on the stage, discloses her owm history (a tale 
of disastrous love) to her niece,'' by way of warning to her against 
allowing her affections to be engaged by the lodger, whom the 
aunt, having had opportunities of observing the manners of the 
great world, began to suspect of being superior to the rank in 
life which he assumed. I'hc aunt’s history forms a long and 
tragical episode, into the particulars of which we do not mean 
to enter j but the admonition not to be in love has tiie usual 
effect of such warnings in ripening the feelings of the niece. 

‘ Churchill and Lucy sat side hy side on a projecting ledge 'whieli slie 
pointed out to him on the face of the precipitous clitf; this position, 
for an admirer of the picturesque, Avas much better chosen than tliat 
which he had himself accidentally selected the niglit before, and of 
which, as a painter, he had so little availed himself. The intersec- 
tions of the craggy cliffs which rose one behind another, as they 
looked along the line of coast, w^’ere here holder and more broken and 
varied. From the height of the point Avhereon they sat, all below Avas 
blended in that deep, purplish, hazy hue, which, in a painter’s eye, 
gave to indistinctness a charm. The sea-birds, Cliurchilfs unwelcouKi 
intruders of the evening before, now skimmed in silence the mid air 
far beneath them, the undulating motion of their white wings lieing 
the only sign of animation around. Not a sail Avas seen in the wide 
surface of the ’distant expanse : and along the deeply-slieltered sides 
of the little bay beneath, the AA^aters lay dead, and dark, and still. 
The next promontory of the succession of crags before them, less 
precipitous and lofty than that on which tliey w’erc placed, had scat- 
tered over its face huge clumps of thriving brushwood, just then 
touched wdth the first mellow tint of autumn ; Avhilst the heather, 
which grew in patches wherever the light soil clung to the inter* 
stices of the cliffs, contrasting its rich dark-blue colour with the 
lighter grey of the broken rocks, gaW sharpness to the fantastic 
shapes m which these were dispersed about. In the middle dktance, 

looking 
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looking rather inland, could be Jfcraced the valley down wWch ran the 
course of the little mountain stream, by whose stide Castl^on had first 
wound his way to Morden Bay. And this path he followed once 
again in his mind’s eye, and he recollected his then follies, and he 
thought of all his checkered life, his successive ft^elings — of his hopes 
— of his frivolous pursuits — which had all produced heart-burnings 
and disappointments since that evening when he had first beheld the 
lovely being who now sat beside liim in matured beauty and still un- 
sullied purity and innocence ; and as he again looked on her, with a 
long impassioned gaze, their eyes met, and she thought it must have 
been thus Somers looked on Alice Darnell. More fondly she felt he 
could not look, and this Reeling gave a sensibility to her own expres- 
siciin, which her lover had hitherto sought in vain ; and they sat long 
while they fancied they were drawing. Though they did little the 
while, and said less, it seemed, for the first time, as if they under- 
stood each other, and all Churchili*s gestures were those of impas- 
sioned tenderness, and it was so that Lucy felt them ; and it is cer- 
tain, that at that moment she tliought of no one else : and her glances, 
though timid and stolen at intervals, vied with his in tenderness, and 
had he then pleaded, a negative could hardly have found its way to 
her lips through the inward agitation of her frame. 

‘ But there had been throughout "his whole scheme too much plan 
and metliod in Churchill’s romance, and now the moment had come 
which might fix his fate, and make her his wife — for it was with such 
an intention tliat lie wooed her; — incongruous doubts rose in his 
mind, — he hesitated, — lie would not for the world have abandoned 
his object, yet he almost wished to delay the irrevocable step; but it 
was not without an effort that he could force himself to do so, for 
his feelings were much excited, and more than once the conclusive 
words trembled on his tongue, but he checked himself, and blurted 
forth an indiff’erent observation in an altered tojie. 

‘ The effect of this v'as instantaneous : there is no female breast, 
liowever untutored and inexperienced, which does not feel, in its in- 
most recesses, the reaction caused by an opportunity slighted of pro- 
fiting by its tenderness. In a moment, Lucy became aware that the 
evening shadows had redoubled their length ; that the sun was on the 
point of setting ; that it was already late for her to procced'1:o her 
aunt’s : rising for this purpose, Churchill eagetly offered to accom- 
pany her, but this she firmly opposed, naturally from not wishing to 
show that she had braved her aunt’s caution, the prudence of which 
the experience of her late sensations liad confirmed. She declined, 
therefore, his offer of help, even down the first wnding track, where, 
indeed, from its narrowness, assistance would have been impracticable^ 
This track led from the spot where they now w^ere into the bfoader 
path, which conducted along ajower ledge round the point towards 
her aunts ; and slie proceeded to descend it with the imuxe and 
elastic step which is tlie combined ^-esult of habit and natnral- Activity. 
Chai^iill watched her with an anxious eye . through the first part of 

her 
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her prc^r^flL and afterwards with an admiring one, as her fine form 
gradually receded, whilst she pursued her way with an unconscious 
grace in every motion, Which wcaild have done honour to many in a 
more elevated rank in society. But the fact is, the drawing-room 
school, though it may improve, no more creates grace, than the wia- 
nige does tlie most admired paces of the horse, 

‘ Churcliill watched her round the point, and knowing that she 
would again become visible in passing the next, which jutted farther 
into the sea, he stood there awaiting the moment in a state of mind 
in which were blended dissatisfaction with himself, with increased 
admiration of her. Whilst absorbed in these mingled reflections, he 
was •startled by a large stone, which, detached from tlie cliff above, 
rolled close beside him, and striking tlie* portfolio, in which he had 
been just loosely depositing the different half- finished productions of 
Lucy and himself, scattered them about ; and the evening breeze, 
just then risen, catching them Up as it swept by, they “ soared, 
ducked, and dived in the air,’’ and were soon carried far out of reach 
of recovery. Churchill, looking up to see what accident had caused 
this, beheld George, at the distance of a few yards, standing between 
the edge of the cliff and the wall at its summit, against which he 
leaned, whilst one foot, which without doubt had been the means of 
propelling the stone, was still thrust forward. He had a broad grin 
on his face, and was evidently enjoying tlie mischief he had caused,’ — 
vol. i., pp. 257•264^, 

The result is a quarrel, in which Churchill lifts bis cane, and 
George Uarnell in return stretches him senseless upon the earth 
with a blow from a heavy oaken stick. At ibis moment, the crew 
of the smuggler approach, and Churchill is carried off by them ia 
a state of stupefaction. The smugglers have not proceeded far to 
sea, however^ before they are encountered and captured by a 
cutter in the Preventive service, by the commander of which they 
are taken, aloiig with Lucy who was found lying insensible upon 
the beach, before the nearest magistrate to be examined. Churchill 
is missing, and the smugglers are suspected of his murder. The 
truth is, however, that when he was about to be murdered, one of 
the smugglers having identified him as his own foster-brother, to 
whom he had been formerly indebted for his life, had interposed, 
and, as a last resource to save him, had leapt overboard and swam 
with him to the shore, whence he conveyed him secretly to a house 
in the neighbourhood. 

The nearest magistrate before whom the smugglers and Lucy 
are taken is Sir North Saunders, that very friend of Lord Castle- 
ton’s at whose hous^ he had been staying when he n^ade his first 
excursion to Mordeit Bay. Sir Ndrth is at present, as at that 
period, entertaining a party of guests ; amongst these ts Lady Gay- 
lahd, a young widow, whose wit, gaiety of heart, wildness of manner, 
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and picturesque beauty, are described in a way which is suflSciently 
prominent to point her out as the second heroine of thc‘4tory ; and 
which, indeed, being particularly elaborate, rather resembles 
flattery addressed to a person in real life, than the clothing cast 
upon a creature of the imagination* l^ady Gnyland, happening 
to hear that a girl is locked up in Sir North's lumber-room in a 
state of great distress, out of the kindness and charity of her 
nature pays Lucy a visit, to see if anything can be done for her; 
the only result of the interview, however, is, that Lady Gaylaud 
is interested by her appearance and her distress ; and, indeed, the 
scenes \vhicli follow through the greater part of the secohd volume 
are* little better than superfluous ; and the progress of the story, 
as collected from them, may be told in a few words. Lord 
Castleton recovers his health before the trial of the smugglers, 
but does not choose, unless it sht)uld become necessary to their 
acquittal, to make himself known as the person supposed to have 
been murdered, because, although he is resolved upon marrying 
Lucy, he intends to keep her low birth and breeding a secret; de- 
pending upon her natural advantages of manner and appearance 
for enabling liim to do so. They are acquitted without compel- 
ling any disclosure, and he is privately married to Lucy, and 
provides for her cousin George in the royal navy. 

It is in the munied life of the lovers that the effects of the 
contrast begin to appear: — 

‘ Every day (uastleton felt more and more how impossible it would 
1)0 to ask Lucy's opinion on any of those subjects on which she 
was profoundly ignorant ; and every day Lucy became more aware 
of her deficiencies, and more anxious therefore to conceal them 
from him ; and that she could only do by acquiescing in her 
ignorance, for there was no one else from whom she could seek in- 
formation. There was some points on wliich she would even have en- 
deavoured to extract knowledge from the servants ; but dre|idin^ from 
her former habits, nothing so much as too great a familiarity in this 
res])ect, Castleton had made it one of his first desires to her, tljat she 
would confine her communications with them, to asking for what she 
wanted. To this, as to every other desire of his, she yielded, as far 
as she could, implicit obedience ; but it was often a great exertion on 
her part to do so. Of her own maid she had felt from the first a con- 
siderable awe ; and to such a degree did this continue, that she could 
not conceive any fatigue from labour equal to the burthen of her 
tance. . Being naturally of a disposition both active and obliging, it 
vras quite new to lier to have anything done for her which she tbuld 
do for her herself. For som^ time she had as great a hoW>r of 
touching a bell-rope, as others Ifave in touching the string of a^s&ower- 
hath ; and when services were obtf uded on her by tho qoinoatics as a 
matter of course, she had much difficulty in eiteckkg the* exuberance 
of her gratitude. 
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* At home Big Betsey, mentioned ^bove as tba maid of all work, 
never ;COnsmered as any part of her multitudinous duties, the waiting 
on Miss Lucy, who she nbt only said mought moind herself,’' but 
sometimes called to her, almost authoritatively, to “ lend a hauping 
haund/' It was probably, in consequence of the habit thus engen- 
dered, that Lady Castletori was one day caught “ lending a helping 
hand’' to an overloaded under laundry-maid, who had been sent by her 
superior with^ a wicker-lxmnd snouy freight of her ladyship’s own 
superfine linen. But of all the irksome feelings caused by Lucy's new 
position, there was none from which she suffered more, than tvalUnfj 
to be waited on. And it was hinted in the liall, that when iiiy Lo/d 
w'as not in the room, my lady got up to help Hprself to what she wanted 
from the sideboard !I And it wasi whispered in the female conclave of 
the housekeeper's room, that her ladyship seemed even to like to — 
lace her own stays ! !’ — vol. ii. pp. 237-240. 

Lady Castletoii is brought ufider a course of sedulous instruc- 
tion, and does her best to demean herself like a lady ; but of 
course complete success is not to be expected at an eaily period, 
and her husband, with all his fondness for her, is ktjpt in a state 
of some uneasiness. 

‘ On coming home by the high road he liad met his nearest neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Eresby, with her two daughters, returning from a visit they 
had during that morning volunteered to the bride. On perceiving 
him, Mrs. Eresby had stopped the carriage for a moment, and after 
expressing regrets at missing him, had said, “ Charmed with Lady 
Castleton — so very natural and perfectly unaffected/' 

‘ In bowing, the only possible reply to this compliment, he thought 
he had intercepted tlie telegraph of a smile between Miss Eresby and 
her sister Arabella, who sat , opposite to each other on the side of the 
carriage into which he was leaning. — “ Very natural and perfectly 
unaffected I " he thouglit, as he rode home, “ What has she been 
doing ? "'—vol. ii. pp. 243, 244. 

The scene is removed to London, where Lord Castleton soon 
meets with Lady Gay land, who had been an object of pursuit to 
him in Italy before the adoption of bis last nuptial project. She 
had not been suflicieiitly prevenanfe to encourage him to risk 
tlie mortal blow to his vanity which, a refusal would have iu- 
Hicted, and he now^ finds that he had broken w ith her prematurely, 
and that he had been nustaken in supposing that she w'as indif- 
ferent to him. The renewal of their acquaintance revives their 
mutual regard, the progress of which is like that of any other 
intrigue, except that it stops short of ultimate criminality at a point 
at which w^e much doubt whether any affair of real passion did 
ever before stop shoh. Lord CasAeton and Lady Gay land met 
^t a wa^tering-place about fifty miles from Mordeii Bay, whither 
L^dy Castleton had previously proceeded in a yacht to visit her 
father^ Lady Gayland becomes sensible of her danger and re-- 

solves 
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solves to go abroad in which resolution Lord Castleton virtuously 
acquiesces, and she departs. In the meantijpae Lady Castleton, 
who had been accidentally apprized* befoi^ of her lord’s infidelity 
of feeling, receives at Mordeii Bay an anonymous letter, wr^en 
in malice by a former idol of Lord Cs^tletonls, now negledted 
and incensed, which falsely informs her, that his lordship, in order 
to indulge his passion for Lady Gayland, was taking means to 
obtain evidence of a pretended intrigue of hers widi her cousin 
George Darnell, then with her at Mordeii Bay. On receiving 
this letter, Lady Caslleton immediately embarks in the yacht in 
order to rejoin her husband, although the weatlier is so threaten- 
ing, that George Darnell insists upon accompanying her to give her 
the benefit of his seamanship. The vessel is wrecked in attempt- 
ing to make the port of the watering-place where Lord Castletou 
still remained, and Lady CastletoiHs cast lifeless upon the shore* 
With this catastrophe the story ends; or, alleast, the poetical 
justice which restores Lord Castletou to the hilarity of spirits 
of which this accident for a while deprives him, and which ulti- 
mately, w^e piesunie, consummates a happy union betwixt him 
and Lady Gayland, is merely hinted to the imagination of the 
indulgent reader. 

The defect which Lord Mulgrave has exhibited in this novel is 
not so much the want of invention as the want of efficiency. The 
incidents and materials are in sufficient abundance, and there is 
the broken outline of an interesting story. For the majority of 
novel-readers tliis will be enongli, and the time has been with 
ourselves, when no deficiencies of execution would have much 
blunted the eagerness of interest which a very ordinary novel 
could inspire. But looking at Lord Mulgrjive’s book with the 
coolness of criticism, w^e cannot say that we think it well written. 
’Die great majority of the incidents have no tendency to bring 
about the catastrophe. They are so many casualties, with or 
without which the hero or heroine might, with equal probability, 
have run the same career. Such parts of a narrative as contri- 
bute nothing to its progiess, should liave much substantive merit. 
No doubt there will be fathid, in most narratives of considerable 
length, incidents of this description ; but they should be executed 
in such a manner, that if supererogatory, they should not be felt 
to be superfluous. But w'e do not find that Lord Mulgrave’s 
execution of liis chapters of accidents suflBcienlly apologizes for 
thfeir introduction. The various circumstances which grb^biit 
of the quarrel between Lord|Casllelon and George DarnbH^ the 
violenfce done to the former, nis captivity, his daiiger, bis; racue, 
the capture of the smugglers, tlibir examination, trialy feSiV-^this 
entire succession of events is, as regards the progreb and issue of 
^ the story, parculhetical. Yet these matters are not paitticularly well 
^ ^ managed* 
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In the middle of a scepe of bloodjahed and violence, 
whif% fbwild have drifted across the course of the story with 
temfiestttous rapidity, the writer supposes himself to have found a 
favoitrable opportunity of bringing in a dialogue between Lucy 
and George Darnell, e\|ilanatory of the miscarriage of letters, 
sent from abroad by the latter to the former, and of the conse- 
quences of such miscarriage, in leading to George’s connexion 
with the qrew of smugglers. An explanatory retrospect would 
have been better obtruded at almost any other crisis. 

In attempting to represent the manners and language of the 
lower classes, Lord Mulgrave has rather wasted his efl’orts upon 
a subject with which, we apprehend, he "has not had an oppor- 
tunity to make himself acquainted. The language of the Darnell 
family is, from time to time, sufficiently coarse and vulgar, but it 
is not the rustic language of the? N 01th of England. To us, tliat lan- 
guage happens to be almost as a vernacular tongue ; and ihe sub- 
stitute for it, which is put into the mouths of Darnell and his 
wife, sounds in our ears as having little resemblance to any other 
language than that which is accepted for the dialect of rural life 
on the stage in an afterpiece. Moreover, it is not the mispro- 
nunciation of words by these people, but their peculiar idiom and 
cast of thought, nhich it is worth wliile to present in fiction. 
Idiom is characteristic ; it betokens more than anything else the 
mould from which thought is thrown off, the temper of the mind, 
and the manner of w'orking it : the use of ungrammatical words, 
and their mispronunciation, indicate nothing but that the speaker 
is illiterate. It may be added, that the dialectic })rinci])les of 
grammar are perhaps as little violated by the lower orders as by 
the higher; it is cojiventional grammar only against which they 
offend. 

In his representation of rustic manners, Lord Mulgrave has, in 
some instances, a good deal overcharged their rudeness and coarse- 
ness. Where there is no brutality of natural dispositions, the 
manners of a farmer’s wife, or even of any person in the lowest 
low-!ifc, will not be offensive to a stranger, to the degree which 
marks those of Mrs. Darnell, in her iiEfeeption of Churchill. On 
the contrary, the Courtesies of life amongst strangers in its lower 
walks, ai'O rather more express and pronounced than in the higher 
classes. Nor is Lord Mulgrave's impersonation of a family in 
low-life free from the opposite fault of sentimental refinement; 
George Darnell^ when parting with Lucy, after marriage, 

' addresses her thus ^ 

‘ You’ll never have Bankside Farm and Morden Bay to leeward 
agaip; and, therefore, you had befter not have cousin George to pilot 
jrimt thoughts the way they must never turn. But as'it's much more 
lijke yqu’ll find all sm^shine around you, I would not like to be the otvi 

black 
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black spot on your horizon ; and when not in sight* you luust soon 
forget to care about the humble playmate of your youth, ivho feels 
even in parting from you so completdy that your unhappiness must 
make his, that he heartily prays that this last may be me case/ — ^ 
vol ii. p. 210 . 

This, though, ue admit, not without awkwardness in the manner 
of expression, is a little loo fine in point of .sentiment* llis lordship 
lias not indeed hy any means succeeded in transplanjing himself^ 
in imagination, to the interior of a farmer’s abode. In one place, 
like Lucan’s great man in disguise, he has so far forgotten^ whore 
he was, and with w^hat garb he had clothed himself, as to make 
Chii|chill descend into ^ Ihe breakfast-room ’ of the farm-house 1 — 
* Sic fatur : quanquam plebcio tectus amictu 
Iiidocilis privata loqui.’ 

^J 1 ie successful })oiiit of the book is the delineation of Lticy, 
— whose simplicity, ingenuousness, and natural refinement ate 
w^ell depicted, and, with very few exceptions, consistently 
seived. The third volume, which leaves her rustic relations 
behind, and leinoves herself and the sloiy almost entirely into 
the spliere of life which is known to the author, is much to 
be preferred to tbe others, and may be read with pleasure and 
interest. The inteiest, however, rests entirely upon the heroine. 
As to the hero, nothing can be less heroical, lie is one of those 
pcisoiis — numerous enough, no doubt, in bigli life — on whpin 
the gifts of fortune have been loo profusely bestowed from their 
biith, — 

* whose liberal contents 
Swarm without care in every sort of plenty;’ 
who have had no such iciil and direct want as might give a 
bent to their mind, and an unity of purpose to their life, or to 
any one year of it ; who have so many w'a>s of proceeding open 
to them, that they pass, in a dainty perplexity, that period pf life 
at wdiich alone voluntary decisions are taken ; and wiio find, at last, 
that no gifts of foitune can supply the place of that strength 
which is acquired by an early habit of wrestling with diflSculties, 
and that they n)ust be content to live from hand to mouth, and 
without any ultimate aim, upon such objects and desires as their 
daily intercourse with society may afl’ord, however empty and 
ephemeral. Lord Castleton is one of these enfeebled favourites 
of fortune, too tenderly nurtured to know' what to do, — ‘ di^ 
traded in propensity,' selfish, and referring everything td a taste 
which is fastidious as to externals and as to essentials corrupt. 
He is not indeed described to be all this in the novel 5 but of a 
mail w ho should act as he is supposed to have acted, notliing else 
could be true. The plan of i^eeking a w'ife from a different rank 

of 
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of life, ai^d of going upon the search in disguise, may, under very 
peculiar circumstances, be not altogether absurd. But he who 
adopts it should have fegard*>to his own nature, and should know 
that it is strong enough to make natural attributes all-sufticient to 
his happiness. Now Jjord Castleton, if he knew anything of 
himself, must have known that there was no strength in him. 
The seat of his aflections was in his eyes and ears ; admiration 
and the pleasures of taste were the sole sources of his love — 
innocence and simplicity were pleasing to him, but it was only 
because they looked well — his sense of their moral beauty went 
no deeper than that sort of recognition which is implied in an 
admiration of their symbols. He was not*a man, therefore, whom 
nature in its purity could permanently attach. Jt is true that 

‘ Innocence is strong, 

And an entire siirfplicity of heart 
A thing most sacred in the eye of heaven.* 

But the strength of innocence is not shown over minds weak with 
super-refinement and corrupted with self-indulgence ; nor is sim- 
plicity so divine a thing as to fix, however it may attract for a 
time, the devotion of a pampered fancy. It is only, therefore, 
whjcn nature is strong, both in the person seeking and tlic person 
sought, that natural affinities may suffice to sink all discrepancies 
of circumstance, and to justify the expectation of durable attach- 
ment. In the case of Lord Castleton, the failure of tlie design 
was as much owing to natural inferiority on his side, as to adven- 
titious on liers. The attem})t of such a mere fine gentleman to 
place himself on an ccpiality with a substantive product of nature, 
was nothing better than a piece of fantastical fully, the hero of 
which justly exposed himself to be knocked on the head, as he 
was, with great propriety, by the nautical relative of his mistress, 
llis only success, and none other was possible, was to obtain what 
he was altogether incapable of enjoying ; and the first thing he 
did with Lucy Larnell when he was in possession of lier, m as to 
sully the truth and simplicity in which her charm lay, by im- 
posing upon her a system of mean and paltry concealment of her 
lowness of origin ; and communicating to her, had she been per- 
vious to the feeling, his own vulgar shame on the score of her 
deficiencies of conventional demeanour. As to anything else but 
what is conventional, she was as superior to hiiii*^ as the good- 
breeding of nature is to that of art. When his fit of fondness 
Was over, the wear and tear of domestic intercourse soon cracked • 
the varnish of good manners which was all that he could boast, 
and he says things to his wife whiefeshe never could have exl>ected 
to hear from a gentleman — nor ive from a hero. 

We would now wish to take leave of Lord Mulgrave, and to 
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say a few words before *we close this article, upon the condition 
of that particular class of our. fellow-countrymen to w^iich our 
attention has been thus directed, — the aristocracy and the people 
of fashion. What manner of life thCy lead, what habits of mind 
and what feelings they acquire and indulge, have been, as we 
have already said, laid open to public .animadversion with the 
utmost minuteness ; and liowever, on political grounds, we may 
regret the exposure, all that remains is to make the best of it — 
to educe from the evil such good as it may be made lo yield. It 
would seem to be possible, — indeed, it is a possibility which Mr. 
Lister has to a certain extent exemplified, — that there might be 
composed, by persons hjiving a knowledge of good and evil, such 
novt^ls, founcicd upon materials drawm from fashionable life, as 
should have a tendency to correct and amend what is amiss 
in it. Written they should be with no didactic dryness or for- 
bidding nnnoinieement of a moral aifn, nor wdlh any affectation of 
cynical aceibity or contempt, but w'ilh that just and masculine 
appreciation of the objects of life in all its walks, and with UMi 
general spirit of good-will towards men of all stations and con- 
ditions, wliicli, when animating tlie mind of the writer, will not 
foil to be disseminated by his works. It would seem very pos- 
sible, we repeat, that novels might be written in this spirit, which, 
even though wanting in substance or in w^orkmaiiship, might be 
neither useless nor distasteful. But of the many lately published, 
w’c hav(^ met with very few wdiich do not q^’end the tastes and 
dispositions wc should wish them to promote ; and some, which, 
from the ability and varu^ty of ability they manifest, might seem 
to liave claimed a share of our notice in this article, have been 
purposely passed over, because we could liardly have ventured lo 
express the degree of disrespect which w'e entertain for them. 
Nor, indeed, is it by any means necessary that remarks, tending lo 
humiliate and give pain, should be made in sucli cases. For the 
false tastes of a writer of real power time is a better, a surer, and 
a kindlier cure than criticism. A mind which is exempt from any 
radical weakness or w'arj) will work itself clear in its progress, 
and the possessor of it wdll be by no one better admonished and 
instructed than by himself—^ 

‘ Jn his dividual being self-reviewed. 

Self -catechised.* 

If the press is to continue to bring forth an annual progeny of 
fashionable novels, it were indeed much to be desired, not only 
that a djfceiit spirit could be imparted to ihcir authors, whereby 
they made to correct fcose vices of judgment and feeling, 

in whicnlney at present appear tp participate, but that the field 
of their survey should be considerably enlarged. It should be 

their 
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their object to contemplate fashionable Society, not only within 
its own sphere, but in its effects upon the other classes 

and eircles on which those of that order more immediately act 
or im][)inge« Society is so infinitely intersected and Convolved, 

* Cycle and epi-cycle, orb in orb,* 

that observers who shcvild be endowed with a sufficient portion 
of perspicacity, might no doubt trace the consequences of the 
vices and virtues prevailing in any section of it, through the 
entire social chain, lliit, hitherto, those who have undertaken to 
describe the w^ays of fashionable life, have not followed it even 
to its more direct and contiguous relations with other classes of 
mankind. This is a defect which it might be worth the while of 
any duly qualified writer to supply. It might be well, for in- 
stance, if any such writer would so far extend the sphere of his 
contemplations, as to observe and exhibit the effects of fashionable 
manners and customs upon the class of servants, and the class of 
desmen. 

iider the former head, there may be found, perhaps, little to 
^ind fault with on the score of mere manner and outward 
demeanour. To use servants with harshness, or to be wanting in 
that species of consideration for them which consists in a certain 
mildness and amenity of manner, w^ould ruffle and deform that 
smooth surface of things which it is agreeable to the taste of 
people in high life to sec around them. Nor do they, perhaps, 
interfere with the comfort of their dependents, by any undue or 
onerous exactions of service ; for their establishments, being for 
the most part calculated for show, are more numerous than is 
required for use, and are therefore necessarily underworked, 
except, perhaps, in the case of some poor drudges at the bottom, 
who slink up and dow n the back stairs unseen, and whose comfort, 
therefore, does not engage the attention of a family of this class ; 
and even these will not be oppressed with their labours, unless 
when some impoverished people of fashion may find it necessary 
to dock the tails of their establishments in order to keep the more 
prominent portions entire. Nevertheless the exceptions winch 
may be taken against fashionable life, as affecting the class of 
servants, are of a very grave description. Late hours and habits 
of dissipation in the heads of a family make it almost impossible, 
especially in London, to exercise that wholesome household disci- 
pline which is requisite to secure the w^ell-being of a servant. 
Luxury and ostentation require that the servants of these people 
should be numerous ; tlieir number unavoidably makesfim^n idle 5 
idleness makes them debauched; debauchery renders |t|K in often 
necessitous ; the affluence or the fwodigality, the idraSfence or 
indulgence, or indifference of their masters^ affords them every 

possible 
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possible facility for being dishonest; and, beginning with the 
more venial kinds of peculation jjheir conscience has au opportunity 
of making an easy descent through the various gradations of larceny, 
(ill the misdemeanant passes into the feJ6n, In the nte^niime, 
the master, taking no blame to hiinseffj nor considering that 
servants are for the most part what their i»a)&tei> make them, that 
tljey are the creatures, at least, of those circumstances which their 
masters throw aiound them, and might be moulded in the gene- 
rality of cases, withlalmost certain eifect, by the will and conduct 
of the master — passes over, with an indolent and epicurean 
censure, the lighter delinquencies which he may happen to detect, 
laughs perhaps at his o,wn laxity, and, when at length alarmed, 
discharges the culprit without a character, and relieves himself, 
at the expense of he knows not whom, by making of a corrupted 
menial a desperate outcast. If it be said that a man caUnot be 
expected to cliange his mode of life" for the sake of his servants, 
it might be answered, that any mode of life by which each indi*' 
vidual indulging in it hazards the perdition of several of, 
fellow-creatures, ought to be changed, and cannot be persevered 
in without guilt. But even if no such sacrifice were insisted upon, 
there remain means by which the evil might be mitigated. 

In the first place, the adherence to honesty on the part of the 
masters might be exemplary ; whereas their actual measure of 
lioncsty would perhaps be indicated with sufficient indulgence, 
if they were described (in the qualitied language which Uamiet 
applies to himself) to be ‘ indifferent honest.^ There is a currency 
of untruth in daily use amongst fashionable people for purposes of 
convenience, which proceeds to a much bolder extent than the 
social euphemismus by which those of the middle classes also, 
not perhaps without some occasional violation of their more 
tender consciences, intimate a wish to be excused from receiving 
a guest. Fashionable people, moreover, are the most unscrupu- 
lous smugglers and buyers of smuggled goods, and have less 
difficulty than others and less shame, in making various illicit 
inroads upon the public property and revenue. It is not to be 
denied that these practices are, in point of fact, a species of lying 
and cheating ; aiid the latter of them bears a close analogy to the 
sort of depredation iti which the dishonesty of a servant commonly 
commences. To a servant it must seem quite as venial an offence 
to trench upon the revenues of a duke, as to the duke it may seetJi 
to defraud the revenues of a kingdon. Such proceedings, if iiot 
absolutely to be branded as dishonest, are not at least altogether 
honourafelel they are such aaimay be more easily excused in a. 
menial llfS!f in a gentleman. , Kor can it ever be otherwise than 
of evil example to make truth and honesty matters of degree. 

But there is a worse evil in the manners of this country in re- 
# gard 
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gard to servants* It is rarely that they arti considered in any other 
light tfaa^i as mechanical instruments. It unfortunately belongs 
very little to our national character to feel what the common 
brotherhood of humanity reljuires of us in a relation with our 
fellow-creatures, which, however unequal, is so close as that of 
master and servant. \Ue are not accustomed to be sensible that 
it is any part of our duty to enter into their feelings, to uiulerstand 
their dispositions, to acquire their confulencc, to cultivate their 
sympathies ‘‘and our own upon some common ground which 
kindness might always discover, and to communicate with them 
habitually and unreservedly upon the topics which touch upon 
that ground. This deticicncy would perhaps be more observable 
in the middle classes than in the highest, who seem generally to 
treat their inferiors witli less reserve, but that in the latter the 
scale of establishment often removes the greater part of a man’s 
servants from personal conutlunicatiou with him. VVlietlier most 
prevalent in the fashionable or in the unfashionable classes, it is 
an evil which, in the growing disunion of the several grades of 
society, is now more than ever, and for more reasons than one, to 
be regretted. 

The operation of the liabits of fashionable life upon the class 
of tradesmen whose custom lies in that direction, is not less in- 
jurious. People of fashion are for the most part improvident ; 
but even when they are not so in the long run, it seeniwS to be their 
pride to be w^antouly and perversely disorderly in the conduct of 
their pecuniary transactions. The result of this to themselves is 
iTot here the point in question, although there are few things 
which in their effects are more certain to pervade the cntiic moral 
structure of the mind than habits of order and punctuality, espe- 
cially in money matters ; nor is there anything to which character 
and honour are more likely to give way than to pecuniary diffi- 
culties. But we would speak of the consequences to the trades- 
men with whom thc'y deal. In proportion to the delays w^liich the 
tradesman has had to contend with in procuring payment of the 
account, is the degree of laxity with which he may expect to be 
favoured in the examination of the items ; especially if he have 
not omitted the usual means of corrupting the fidelity of the ser- 
vants. The accuracy of a bill of old date is not in general very 
easily ascertainable, and it would seem to be but an ungracious 
return for the accommodation which the creditor has afforded, if 
the debtor were to institute a very strict inquisition into the mi- 
nutiaj of his claims. These considerations concur with the habi- 
tual carelessness and indolence oi^ fashion/ as induce- 

ments to them to lead their trada^en into temptation. 

Again, people of fashion, though (with occasional coarse ex- 
ceptions) very civiUspoken to their tradesmen, are accustomed to 

>how 
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show ill ihcir conducf an utter disregard of what amount* of 
trouble, inconvenience, and veKatioii of spirit they iiiay.^c<}asioU; 
either by irregularity in paying their feillsj fey requiring Incessant 
attendance, or by a thousand fancittil humours, changes of pur- 
pose, and fastidious objections. Possibly, indeed, they are very 
little aware of the amount of it ; so inconsiderate are they of every- 
thing which is not made to dance before their eyes^ or to appeal 
to their sensibilities through their senses. Their tradesm^% and 
the workiiK n whom their tradesmen employ, are conrpelled, those 
by the coinj)ctitioii they encounter in their business, these by the 
necessities of their situation in life, to submit to all hardships 
and disquietudes v\liich ,it is possible for fashionable caprice to 
impose, wiiliout showing any sign of disturbance or discontent ; 
and because there hi no outcry made, nor any pantomime exhibited, 
the fashionable customer may possibly conceive that he dispenses 
nothing but satisfaction among all with whom he deals. , He rests 
assured, moreover, tliat if he givers more trouble and inconve- 
nience than ollu i s, he pays for it ; the charges of the tradesmen 
of fasliionublo people being exeossively high. Here, however, 
there is a distinction to be taken. Tliere is no doubt that all the 
fantastical plagues and preposterous caprices which the spirit of 
fashion can engender, will be. submitted to for money ; but he 
who supjioscs tliut the outward submission will be accompanied 
by no inward feelings of resentment or contempt, either is wholly 
ignorant of human nature, or grossly abuses his belter judgment* 
Between customer and tradesman the balance is adjusted ; between 
man and man there is an account which money will not settle. * It 
is not iiMl^d to be desired, that any class of men should be pos- 
sessed \VfllFsuch a spirit of venal servility, as to be really insensiblt? 
to the folly and oppression which enters into the exactions of 
fashionable caprice ; or that, however compelled to be obsequious 
in manner, they should altogether lose their perception of what is 
due to common sense and to common consideration for others — 

‘ And by the body’s action teach tlie mind 
A most inherent baseness.' 

If such be the actual result in soitle instances, then is that conse- 
quence still more to be regretted than the other. 

Moreover, if the tnaster-tradesnieii are willing to sell themselves 
into this slavery, the consequences to the much more numerous 
classes of apprentices and joumeyinen, remains to be taken into 
the account. The apprentices, at least, are not paid for the hard- 
ships which ensue to them. There is an occurrence mentioned 
by George Alexander SteevAis, of a fashionable frequenter of 
taverns in his time, wlio threW^^the waiter out of the window, and 
told the landlord to put him into the bill. Had thjs landlord himself 
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been the party ejected, this might or might not h^ve been a satis- 
factory proceeding, accorditjg to the light in which he might be 
dispwd to regard a cojutusion or a fracture. But it will hardly 
be cohtended that such a proceeding could be satisfactory to the 
waiter. Yet, we may seriously say, that the fate of the waiter 
was not more to be deprecated, than lliat of some descriptions of 
the apprentices of the trades-people who contend for the custom 
of the fashionable world. 

Many is the milliners’ appi entice whom every London season 
sends to her grave, because the dresses of line ladies must be 
completed with a degree of celerity which nothing but night- 
labour can accomplish. 'To the question, ' When must it be 
done?’ Mnmiediately is the leadiest answer ; though it is' an 
answer which would j^eihaps be less inconsiderately and indiscri- 
minately given, if it vveie kiio)jii how many young creatures have 
come to a premature death in consequence of it, and how many 
hearts ha\e been hardened by the oppiession which it necessitates. 
jN or does the evil stop there. The dicssinakers’ appi entices in 
a gicat city have another alternative; and it is quite as much to 
escape from the intolerable luboius wdiichare imposed upon them 
in the London season, as from any sexual builty, llial such multi- 
tudes of them adopt a vocation which afl’ords some immediate lelief, 
whilst It ensures a doubly fatal tejmiualiou of their caiecr. The 
temptations by which these girls arc beset might be deemed all- 
sufficient, without the compulsion by which they are thus, as it 
were, diiven out into the stieets. Upon them, ‘ the fatal gift of 

t hftnuty’ has been more lavishly bestowed than upon any other 
s — perhaps not excepting even the arislociacy, 
ly of them, probably, the spurious offspring of anstocralical 
fathers, and inherit beauty for the same reason as the legitimate 
daughters of aristocrats, because the wealth of these persons 
enables them to select the most beautiful women cither for wives 
or for concubines. Nor are they wanting in the grace and sim- 
plicity of manner which distinguish the aristocrac-y ; wliilst constant 
manual occupatidii produces iii them more vaemty of mind than 
even that which dissipaliou causes iii their sisters of the superior 
class. "J"boy are thus possessed of cxteiior attraciioiis, which will 
at any moment place them in a condition of coinpai alive affluence, 
and keep them in it so long as those attractions last, — a period 
beyond which iheir portion of thought and foresight can scarcely 
be expected to extend : whilst, on the other hand, they have before 
them a most bitter and arduous servitude^ constant coilfincment, 
probably a severe task-mistress (whbse mind is harassed and ex- 
aeefbaled by the exigent and thoughtless .demands of her om- 
ploy^eJrs), and a destruction of bef 1th and bjwlhi ivhich the alter- 
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native couri&e of life can scjrceljir naake more certain or more 
speedy. Gbcthe was well aware hoV mucli light h’e tiirfew upon 
the seduction of Margaret, when hb her Ifet fait II hint of 
discontent at domestic hardships : — 

‘ Our humble household is bui; small,* 

And I, alas 1 must look to all. 

We have no maid, and I may scarce avAil 
To wake so early and to sleep so late j* 

And then my mother is in each detail 
So accurate^/ 

If people of fasliion knew at what cost some of their imaginary 
wants are graliticd, it is possible that they might be disposed to 
forego the gratilication : it is possible, also, that they might not* 
On the one hand they are not wanting in benevolence to the young 
and beautiful; the justcr cliaige ag.fiiist them being, thdt their be- 
nevoleiiee extends no farther. On the other hand, unless there be 
a visual perception of the >outIi and beauty which is to sufl'er, or 
in some way a distinct image of it presented, dissipation will not 
allow them a moment for the feelings which rcfleciiou might 
suggest : 

‘ Than vanity there’s nothing harder lieaited ; 

For thoughtless of all sufleriugs unseen, 

Of all save those which touch upon the round 
Of the day’s palpable doings, the vain man, 

And oftener still the volatile woman vain, 

Ts busiest at heart with restless cares, 

Poor pains and paltry joys, that make within 
]^tty yet turbulent vicissitude.’ 

Passiii^rom the circles which are, as it were, cut by liiat <W 
fashionable life, we will now proceed towards the centre pf that 
circle itself. It must be allowed that in the casual intercourse of ' 
society, or as common acquaintances, people of fashion ate like 
most agreeable people that arc to be met with. How should it be 
otherwise ? Tliat persons who liave spent their liyes in cultivating 
the arts of society should ha\e acejuired no peculiar dexterity in 
their exercise, would be as strange as that one who had spent his 
life as a hackney -coachman should not know his way through the 
streets. Thos(i who have been in habits of society from their 
childhood will geiUTally be free from timidity, which is the most 
ordinary source of affectation. By those who arc free from 
timidity, imafi’eclcd, and possessed of an average share of intelli- 
gence, address in conversalioi^ is easily to be attained, with i^uch 
less practice than the liabits of fashionable life afford. It is an 

* ¥ h, bwa’s trandatioii# 
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art which, like that of the singer, the dancer, aiid the actor, is 
almost sui% to be acquired up to a Certain mark by practising with 
those who understand it. • These attributes, together with the su- 
perior grace and beauty, the sources of which we have already 
suggested, and which are probably enhanced by a luxurious 
mode of life, and arc ccitainly piesorvcd through middle age 
with superior skill by people of fashion, render their society, to 
any one whosp object is occasional relaxation and amusement, ua- 
quesiionably more attractive than any which he is likely, unless by 
peculiar good fortune, to meet with in other circles. lie would 
probably find the elite of such society more adroit, vivacious, and 
versatile in their talk than otheis ; more prompt and ninible in their 
wit, and more graceful and peifect in the pcrfoiinancc of the many 
little feats of agility in comersatioii which come easily to those 
wlio have been used to consider language rather as a toy than as 
a»i iiisirument. ^'et a man of sense, though he might naturally 
seek this kind of society as most conducive to tlie ends of amuse- 
ment, and, on the whole, most easy and agreeable, would pio- 
bably perceive in it, here and ihcie, much that is offensive to good 
taste, and not a little to which he would refuse the name of g()v)d 
breeding. lie would find that sharjmess and repartee A^ere in 
goneial aimed at more than enough, and that some persons, pos- 
.sessed of a little soit of talent, and but ineagiely provided with 
.subjeel-matter of discourse, cultivate habiluallv a spirit of sin casrn 
ami disparagement, to which they do not very well understand how 
to give a proper diiection. To men who are wanting in a duo 

« rociation of sense, or w'host* interest it is to undervalue it, 
e is nothing w^hich affords so easy a resource in conversation as 
species of sarcasm to which we allude, ‘ which, if it make 
the imsivilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve,’ A 
bystander, indeed, who should have witnessed the inewssant 
employment of this weapon against mere harmless imbecililv, and 
even against objects and sentiments whieh are deserving of all re- 
spect, might very well be excused if he were to pursue the qiioia- 
tion and go the whole length of aveiiiug that ^ it is villanous, and 
shows a most jutiful ambition in the fool that uses it.’ Quickness 
has justly been obsciwcd by Mr. Jiandor to be amongst the least 
ot the mind's properties. ^ I w'ould persuad(j }ou,’ says that very 
brilliant and remarkable wiiter in another part of his Wk, ^ that 
banter, pun, and quibble are the propeuies of light men and 
shallow capacities; that genuine humour and true wit require a 
sound and capacious mind ; which is^al ways a grave one.'* ^J’alents 
whic h are, at the best, of this inferior order, are what no man • 

LaudoCs ‘ Imugittaxy Conversations/ ‘Ut Series, 2ad val.p.404. Second Kdiliou. 
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should depend upon for the staple of his discourse ; nor should 
any society of well-bred people countenance their misapplica- 

This is, we believe, a very general vice and offence of the so- 
ciety in question. At much rarer intervals may be encountered, 
as we are informed, one of those ladies who, under cover of 
genuine beauty, seek to {)roduce an effect by that suceedaneum 
for wit which consists in an unbounded licence of speech^ and de- 
fiance of decorum ; — a style of pei'son by no means new or oiigi- 
iial, but of which a tolerably accurate architype may be found in 
that fair eleve of the stables and the dog-kennel, who leapt a live- 
baifed gate, or 

‘ whistled sweet a diuretic strain,' 
in the clays of which Young’s satire takes cognizance : 

‘ Thalestris triumplis in a manly mien ; 

Bold is her accent, and Ijer phrase obscene. 

In fair and open dealing where’s the shame / 

What Nature dares to give she dares to name. 

And now and then to grace her eloquence, 

An oath supplies the vacancies of sense.’ 

Such offenders as these are to be regarded, however, rather as 
the accidents of fashionable society than as having much con- 
nexion with its characteristics. 

Its chief characteristic is represented to be what in its own jar- 
gon is called ^ exclusiveness.’ One of the best discussions in 
Mr, Lister’s book is upon this topic; we wish wc had room for, 
it'^'. It contains a fair statement of the reasons for and against 
practice by which certain persons who liavt* attained, by one means 
or another, a pre-einiueut position in fashionable life, seek tofoiin 
a sodety from themselves and their favourites and adherents, and 
to excommunicate the rest of inaukiiul. It is observed by Mr, 
Lister’s imaginary advocate for this practice, that ‘ the object of 
society is strictly and princij>ally amusement,' and that the question, 
therefore, is a very simple one — ^ how may amuseriient be most sue* 
cessfully obUuued?’ it must be admitted lliat the answer would seem 
to be, by the association of lliose persons whose talents for society 
have been proved by success in it, together with such others as 
may be chosen by them, in the exercise of tlieii‘ presumably supe- 
rior judgment in such matters, to give variety to the assortment; 
and finally by the exclusion of others. Against such a practice, 
having for its ohjed merely the enhtmeemeut of the charms of so- 
ciety, having for its motive merely the desire of social enjoyments 

^ - 
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in their highest perfection, unstimulated by any jealous ambition 
or loye of petty distinction, taking no ignoble dehght in self-exal- 
tationpr in the abasement of rOthers, we know not that any sub- 
stantial objection can be urged. Such a society, if it exists, might 
indeed be better termed eclectic than exclusive. With this, as with 
other practices, it is, no floubt, in the spirit in which the thing is 
done tnat the iuuoceiice or the ofl’ence of it consists. Our con- 
demnation of ^tbe class of exclusives must be hypothetical there- 
fore. It is certainly a narrow circle, but whether it be governed 
by a narrow spirit, we are not perhaps qualified to pronounce. 

Of one way by which this exclusive supremacy is obtained, 
there is a lively representation in a recent* novel called ^ Mothers 
and Daughters,’ an elaborate production of the kind, showing an 
abundance of knowledge of the world, and presenting a more just 
as well as a more various \\c^v of the tendencies of fashionable 
society, as tracing the personages gf the fiction through successive 
stages of life. A Lady Iladbourne, who is depicted in the earlier 
portion of the book as a coarse, intrusive person, striving, by ihc 
most vulgar arts of sycophancy, to*' recommend herself to the 
leaders of fashion, and meeting wdth perpetual re]>ulses, appears, 
after a lapse of a lustrum or two, in the station of a leader her- 
self, ruling with undisputed sway, and dispensing the favours and 
countenance wbich it is forgotten that she had formerly co'urted 
from others. We doubt not that this is correctly conceived ; for 
in most walks of life persons wall be found who have rim this 
sort of career — who have acquired, by a robust vivacity of spirits 
and hardihood of temper, a position to which they bad no other 
title, Wiiosoevcr shall pursue through life a single object with 
an invariable energy and unity of purpose, and a resolute sacrifice 
of every other object, and of every feeling wiiich stands in the way 
of it, will be almost always ultimately successful. The efficacy 
of this impassioned perseverance for the attainment of any acces- 
sible object can scarcely be over-estimated ; and one which is 
utterly inaccessible will not be so striven for, because it will not 
inspire the hope which is the essential condition of enduring 
efforts. Success will be still more certain when the medium to 
be pushed through is of the passive and yielding consistence 
which general society or average human nature presents. ISo 
one who has past the first stages in the journey of life, and kepi 
an observant eye upon his fellow-traveilers, can liave failed to 
perceive, that a brave, vigorous, and consistent forwardness, 
guarded by just such a quautuluny of tact as may save it from 
feeing signally offensive, will always ensure a certain degree of 
advancement ; and this be the case on the rougher roads, it 
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can scarcely fail to be so where tlie only resistance to cxh 
countered is that of idle voluptuaries. Probably, therefore, the 
so-called exclusive circle comprehends sqme individuals who have 
leapt the fence, as it were, and cannot be said to owe their dis- 
tinction to a power of making any particular contribution to the 
amusement w^hicli, according to Mr. iiister, is strictly and prin- 
cipally the object of society. 

-But whilst vve do not dissent from Mr. Lister^S proposition, we 
%vould not be understood to waive all objections tO fashionable 
society, whether formed upon a principle of exclusion or of eompre- 
hensiou. The exception \vc would venture to take against fashion- 
able people is, not that amusement is the object of their society, but 
that society is the object of their Ii\es. And the more the eclectic 
or exclusive sjsteni is adopted, tlie more clearly this exxeptiou 
applies. If people arc not merely to seek occasional amuscmcul 
ill society, but aie to spend their lives in it, it may W’ell be asked 
whether it be htting that tlicy should dislodge from it all duties 
and bill dens, and render it ])urely a concentration of charms and 
delights. If whatsoever shall be excluded from their society is to 
be excluded also from their lives, it will behove them to consider 
wliellier they do not uudtily evade their shai'c of the social obliga- 
tions common to us all, wdieii they resolve that their society shall 
consist of none but the gay, the brilliant, and the beautiful — that 
it shall he exclusive of all attentions towards the aged, of all for- 
bearance towards the dull, of all kindness towards the unguiceful 
and unattractive. Moreover, sinking the cjuestion of moral fit- 
ness, w^(‘ suspect that the system will not be found to answer its 
proposed purpose so wxll as one in which our pleasures and duties 
should not be so sedulously set apail. What is meant to be an 
uumixed pleasure will not long be available- as a pleasure at all, 

' On n’aimo gueres d’etre empoisonu^ mc*me avec espiit de rose.^ 
Nor is it in our uatuie to be duiably very well satisbed with an 
end which does not come to us in the disguise cither of a means 
or of u duty. Duty being proscribed, the want of an aim will 
be felt in the midst of all the enjoyments that the choicest society 
can aflbid, and the tendency will be to supply this want, either 
by aiming at the advancement of this person or the dcjireclation 
ol that — m which case the pursuit of social pleasure will degenc- 
late into the indulgence of a naiTOw sectarian pride and envy— 
or (which is worse and more likely) by merging the social pur- 
suits in the vortex of some individual passion* It is upon tho 
blank weariness of an objeqtless life that these umorojis seizures 
are most apt to supervene ^ and the seat which pleasure has 
usurped from duty will be easily abdicated in favour of passion 

. and 
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and of piU. Such is the ancient and niodetn history of what 
is caHeaalife of pleasure, with some variations of the particu- 
lar? from century to century, but with little difference in the 
result. When Berkeley cast up, under distinct articles of credit 
and debt, the account of pleasure and pain of a fine lady and 
a fashionable genttemaii the last century, he mentioned some 
item? which may now be omitted, — (drinking and quarrelling are 
not now tfie vices of men of fashion, nor amongst tlie women 
is gaming so prevalent as it once was), — but he also supposed the 
omission of some, wliich arc now to be placed in the head and 
front of the balance-sheet: — 

‘ We will set down,’ he says, * in the fife of your fine lady, rich 
clothes, dice, cordials, scandal, late hours, against vapours, distaste, 
remorse, losses at play, and the terrible distress of ill-spent age in- 
creasing every day : Suppose no cruel accident of jealoitsy, — no madness 
or infamy of love ; yet at the foot of the account you shall find that 
empty, giddy, gaudy, fluttering thing, not half so happy as a butterfly 
or a grasshopper on a summer s day. And for a rake or man of 
pleasure, the reckoning will be much the same, if you place listless- 
ness, ignorance, rottenness, loathing, effaving, quarrelling, and such 
qualities or accomplishments over-against ]iis little circle of fleeting 
amusements*’ 

Assuredly, in this clay and generation, the particulars which 
Berkeley was willing to prmtermit, are no longer to be regarded as 
doubtful elements in the calculation. Laxity in respect of the 
cardinal female virtue is unquestionably the cardinal sin of fashion- 
able society; and what rendens it most offensive is, that it is a 
discriminating laxity. It is impossible to deny that the frailties 
of persons who can sm round tlieinsclves with a surpassing degree 
of si)len(]our, and prop themselves against prodigious piles of 
wealth, meet with an extraordinary quaulmn of indulgence. Ab- 
solutions and dispensations of a certain kind are bouglit and sold ; 
and of two women taken in adultery, tlie one of wliom riots in a 
profusion of riclies,and is lavish of costly entertainments, wliilst the 
other enjoys no more than an ordinary share of affluence, fashion- 
able infallibility will issue, to the one its indult, and to the other 
its anathema. Many who contemplate at a safe distance the ways 
of the great world, >viil feel the injustice and baseness of the dis- 
tinction^ even more sensibly iha^i the immorality, pernicious though 
it be, of the looser proceeding. An indiscriminate indulgence 
might pass for an amiable weakness, or an excess of charily. But 
if it be through a charitable spirit that the great and sumptuous 
sinners are admitted into society, wl.at shall we call that spirit by 
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which the more obscure or indigent are expelled ? ^ciety acts 
either in the one case with the* cruelty of a tyrant, or in the other 
with the vileness of a parasite. JtJis true, that if the paramount 
interests of morality did not require that the rule of expulsion 
should be universal, there aie some unfoilunate and penitent 
creatures, who might be very fit objects fxir a charitable exception ; 
but these arc precisely they who would liavc no desire to profit 
by it : on tliem society has no longer any boon tq bestbw ; for 
they know that tlu ir place is in retirement, and that it is there 
they niiisl seek their consolation, and set up their rest. It is 
not by tlie Iminble, the paulonable, and the contrite that admit- 
tance or restoration to Society is sought, after one of these for- 
feitures ; it is only by the callous, the daiing, and obtrusive — and 
it is they who succeed. 


Ajit.VIT. — Uecollectiom of the Last Tm Years, passed in occa^- 
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and Jrom ttorida to the >ipamsfi t'roniivr ; m a H^enes of 
Letters to the Rev, James Flint, of Salem, Masmvhnsetls. IJy 
I'iiuotliy Flint, Principal of the Seminary of Kapidc, Louisiana, 
liostoii, 8vo. 183K 

wish Mr. Timothy Flint had fallen in our way before we 
drew up our account of Mis. Tiollope * Oil the Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,^ because the two writers travel over 
much of the same ground, and the contrasts, as wdlas the parallels, 
wliicli their descriptions of nature and society present, arc full of 
interest. Having lost the opportunity of exhibiting them toge- 
ther — we must be contented wdth expressing our hope that 
these Mtecolleclions ^ may be reprinted in this counliy, and 
placed in every library of voyages and travels, on the same " 
shelf with those two little volumes which seem to have proved 
such bitter chewing to our Uadicals and Whigs. Willi obvious 
faults, Mr. Flint’s style is marked by countei vailing excellences, 
being lively, flowing, often vigoious, and, in general, quite unaf- 
fected 5 but this is a secondary merit. These pages rcHect a sin- 
cere, humane, and liberal character, a warm and gentle heart, and 
hardly even a prejudice that is not amiable. 

"J'he author announces himself as a Presbyterian clergyman, a 
native of New England, who left that part of the United States in 
the year 1815, with his w ife and children, in the hope of establishing 

himself 
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himself in his professional capacity somewhere amidst the incipient 
cuUivatioi! of the great western wilderness. He seems to have tried 
one young settlement after another with but indiflerent success. The 
heart for such an adventure must, no doubt, be framed of tougher 
clay than his. The wetched agues and intermittent fevers of the vast 
valley of the Mississippi appear, however, to have severely shaken 
his constitution at an early period of his wanderings, and this may 
account for i^anyof liis professional disappointments. After ten 
years of woful enough ups and downs, in the course of which 
Mr. Flint had ample opportunities of examining the social condi- 
tion of the backwoodsmen in every phasis, he at length found a 
permanent location as principal of a seminary in Louisiana ; but 
before entering on the duties of this office ho made a short excur- 
sion to his native province, in the hope of restringing his nerves in 
the more healthful breezes ^f the nortli, and that he might sec 
once more, and take linal leave of, the associates of his younger 
days. ,, To this visit we owe . the narrative now before us. 
* The wish of kind friends that 1 slioiild tell the story of what 1 
had seen and suffered, imposed,* the author says, ^ obligations that 
were to me as laws. That my book was written under the j)ros- 
sure of disease, with a trembling hand and a sinking heart, will at 
least disarm their criticism. Such as it is I consign it to them, 
and carry back to my distant home emotions that no words could, 
express, and a confident persuasion that, friendships, which have 
been so tried, will be renovated and rendered unchangeable in a 
better existence.^ 

These are the W'ords of a melancholy man ; and truly his pic- 
tme of clerical life in the valley of the Mississipi is such that we 
should have wondered if, even with good bodily health, any 
delicate and feeling mind could have outlived ten years of it with- 
out being both saddened and .subdued. There is almost nothing, 
however, of spleen or reproach in this unfortunate adventurer’s 
touching narrative. He makes, on the contrary, most liberal 
allow^ance for the untoward circumstances against which he had 
so long striven in vain ; dwells with delight and gratitude on the 
individual kindnesses which had chccquered his ‘ map of trouble 
expatiates with patriotic enthusiasm on the civilization and refine- 
ment which he doubts not will, in due season, overspread the 
scene of his personal sufferings and privations ; and contemplates^ 
a rational system of religious faith, and settled order and dis- 
cipline of religious observances, as the best and surest fruiU 
of intellectual and social advanceme^it. 

We shall extract one or two passages illustrative of Mr. Flint’s 
Professional mis^Oltuucs. The'* subject is a painful one — butj 

it 
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it would be unjust to* withhold sopie specifnen of the spirit in 
which he uniformly handles it ' 

‘ The Atlantic country has heard much, and too much, about their 
willingness to support preachers in these regions* There may he a 
few exceptions that have not come to my knowledge, widely as I have 
travelled ; hut I feel too well assured, all o^ier representations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that the people think in genei'al, that 
attendance upon preaching suflicicntly compensates the minister. No 
minister of any Protestant do nomination, to my knowledge, has ever 
received a sufficient living t\vo years in succession. Take these cir- 
cumstances togetlier, and you wall then liave some idea of a minister's 
prospect of worldly success and comfort. 

‘ ^lany faithful, laborious, and patient men, who have been associated 
Avith me in these labours, have fallen in these wildernesses, after having 
encountered all these difficulties. What is worse, they have fallen 
almost unnoticed, and their labours and sufferings unrecorded. For 
they toiled and died, thonglj it may he eight hundred leagues away, in 
an Amrriam desert ; and, wdlh such a decease, tliere are connected no 
feelings of romance ; — while the missionary, who falls in a foreign 
land, is lamented as a hero ajftd a martyr ; provision is made for his 
family, and the enthusiasm and regret of romantic sensibility attach 
to liis memory. 

‘ Have they not been useful ? Have they not had success 1 I 
Avould hope both. The precursors in new regions have generally 
encountered such trials ; and, I w’ould liopc, not in vain. They have 
drawm sighs that have only reached the ear of Heaven ; yet not one 
good w^ord or work has been Avithout its impression. The seed, Avhich 
se( ms to liaA^'c been scattered in a steiile desert, Avill spring up ; tliough, 
perhaps, not till a more faA’ourcd period.* — pp. 1 14, 1 16. 

The grand difliculty arises from the pertinacity Avith whicli such 
settlors as have any religion at all cling to tbj‘ir OAvn several little 
sertariaiiisins, in a situation Avli<^rc it is merely impossible that 
each heaier should be indulged with a preacher exactly of his oavu 
pattern, and where, it is plain, real Christians ought to be too 
happy to have the great leading essentials presented to themselves 
and their children, without asking whether the good man that is 
Mulling to spend his strength among them, belongs to this par- 
ticular denomination or to tliat. 

‘ When (says this Presbyterian mi.ssionary) Avill people cease to 
dogmatize, and define, and dispute, and place religion in knov\dedge, 
md the settling of points ? The ethereal essence evaporates in such 
I harsh process. , The w’orkl has had enough, and too much, of 
flamed treatises upon AAdiat is and what i.s not religion. The ten 
thousand Avill newer have very or philosopliical ideas upon the 

subject; but each one of them can feel compunction, and pour out 
^he soul before God, Happy, and*thrice happy, in my jifdgraent, if 
^en laid less stress upon knowledge, and mor^ upon experimental 
acquirintance Avith the power of religion. ' ^ You 
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* You and I think alike about the monstrous absurdities of the Catholic 
faith ; butSve (^iffer about what it won 19 be if these absurdities were laid 
aside, as I trust they grad uali}!, will be. There can be no question 
about the revolting contradictions of the real presence, the infalli- 
bility of the pope, and other additions of the dark ages to their faith 
and ceremonial. *But their reverential attachment to their minis- 
ters, their disposition to regard their church and their doctrine 
everywhere as one, their unwillingness to dispute about the articles 
of tlieir faith', their disposition to sacrifice personal interests to the 
common cause, and the imposing forms of their worship, might 
not be regarded by Protestants without utility. When I have seen 
tranquillity settle on the expiring countenance of the Catholic, after 
his minister has administered extreme unction and said, “ Depart, 
Christian soul,*’ I have regretted the condition of those who have 
always been perplexing themselves about points that human reasem 
has no concern with, and who iiave nothing but doubting for this last 
solemn hour. 

‘ You know that I suffered acute disease repeatedly, and was more 
than once shaken over the grave. My general health was feeble. I 
had a considerable family. In the latter part of my ministry there I 
was unable to endure the fatigue incident to the duties of a missionary. 
For two years I derived not support enougli from the people, though 
I laboured ‘‘ ia season and out of season,” to defray the expenses of 
my ferriage over tlie rivers. But I saw my happy times, when the 
people seemed affected, and in earnest upon the subject of religion. 
I had my hours, when debility, and concern for my family, and trials, 
and oiqiositiori, all vanished, and I saw nothing hut God and eternity. 
I look back with pleasure upon many instances in whicli I was enabled 
to convey charity and relief to the destitute stranger in sickness, and 
consolation to the dying, and decent and Christian burial to tlie dead. 

* If 1 could give you, details from my daily journal, it would only 
embrace frequent aiuf'distant journies, the crossing of rivers, forming 
new places of worsliip, attemj>t‘^ to settle dis])utes as tliey arose, — in 
short, such labours as are severe, and bring, as the world counts it, 
neither honour nor profit. In looking back upon tliem, from tlie im- 
mense' distance w]ior(3 I wu’ite this, they assume only the appearance 
of a long and laborious dream.* — pp. 1 17-10. 

Mr. Flint seems to have staid longer at or about Jackson, a new 
town near the nioutli of the Qliio, than in any other quarter of the 
western world, 

* Among tliese people I sojourned, and preached, more than a year, 
and my time passed more devoid of interest, or of attachment, or com- 
fort, or utility, than in any other part of the country. The people are 
extremely rough. Their country is ajfine range for all species of sec- 
tarians, furnishing the sort of people in abundance, who are ignorant, 
bigoted, and think, by^dc'^otion to some favoured preacher or sect, to 
atone for the want of iiofals and decency, and everything that apper- 
tains to the spirit of CJiristiarkity. 

^ , ‘Isliould 
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< I should not omit, that there is one curiosity here, — an isolated 
but pure German settlement, wh^’e these people have in facif jireserved 
their nationality, and their language mote unmixed, than even in 
Pennsylvania* They are pririci{)ally Lutherans, and came some of 
tliem directly from Germany, but the greater portion from North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania. They have fi»ed themselves on a clear 
and beautiful stream, called tlie NV'hite-'water, which runs twenty-five 
miles, and loses itself in the great swamp. Located here in the forest, 
— a narrow settlement of iminixed Germans, having little com- 
munication except with their own people, and little intercourse with 
the world, liaving beside all the coarse trades and manufactures 
among themselves’, they liave ju-eserved their peculiarities in an 
uncommon degree. They arc anxious for religious instruction, and 
love the German lionesty and industry. But almost every farmer 
has his distillery, and the pernicious poison, whiskey, dribbles from 
the corn; and in their curious dialect^^ they told me, that while they 
wanted religion, and th.dr children l>apti7.ed, and a minister as exem- 
plary as j)Ossihle, lie must allow the honest IJutch^ as they call theni' 
selves, to partake of the native beverage.' — p. 233. 

The whole account of this little knot of exiles is highly pic- 
luresque. 

‘ Tlie vast si7x' of their horses, their own gigantic size, the peculiar 
dross of the women, the cliild-likc and unsoi>histicated simplicity of 
their eoiiversation, amused me exceedingly. Nothing could alibrd a 
more striking contrast to the uniformity of manners and opinions 
among their American neigldiours. I attended a funeral, wheroj there 
was a great number of tliem present. After 1 had licrformed such 
service s as I was used to, a most venerable looking old man, of the 
name of Nyeswimger, with a silver beard that flowed down liis chin, 
came forward and asked me if I were willing that he sliould perform 
some of their peculiar rites. I of course wislied tojiear them. I le opened 
Lutlier's hymns, and they all began to sing so loud that the woods 
echoed the strain; and yet there Avas sometliing alfcctiiig in the sing- 
ing of these ancient people, carrying one of their brethren -to his long 
liome, in the use of the languaue and rites Avhich they had brought 
Avith them over tlie sea from “ faderlaiid.’' It was a long, loud, and 
mournful air, which they sung as they bore the body along. The 
words “ mom Gott,” “ mein broder,’’ and “ faderland,'’ diet! away in 
distant echoes in the woods. Rcincm^jrances and asssociations rushed 
Uj[)on me, and I shall long remember that funeral hymn. 

Tliey had brought a minister among them, of the name of Weiberg, 
an educated man, but a notorious drunkard. The earnest man- 
ner in which he ijerformed (Hvijie service in their own ritual, 
and ill tlieir own language, carried away all tlieii* afloctions. After 
service he M^oiild get drunk, .Ind as often happens among them, 
was quarrelsome. They claimed indulgence to get ^drwnk them- 
selves, but were not quite so clear , as to allowing ; tlielr minister 
the same privilege. The consequence was, that wheft the time came 
♦ round 
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round for them to pay their subscriptioii, they were disposed to refuse, 
alleging, as justification, his unwoftliiness and drunkenness. He 
had for three successive y-ears vi this way commenced and recovered 
suits against them. Then, to reinstate himself in their good v/ill, it 
was only necessary for him to take them Avhen a sutBcient quantity 
of whiskey had opened their phlegmatic natures to sensibility, and 
give them a vehement discourse, as they phrased it, in the pure old 
Dutch, and a German hymn of his own manufacture, — for he was a poet 
too, — and the subscription paper was once more brought forward. 
They who had lost their suit,- and had been most inveterate in their 
dislike, were thawed out, and crowded about the paper either to sign 
their name or make their mark.' — pp. 254, 2^5, ^ 

Tlie following passage is strikingly corroborative of some of the 
most impugned of Mrs. Trollope’s statements — we mean her ex- 
traordinary chapter on the camp-meeting in the woods, ^id the 
^ serious bench.* 

* One general trait appears to me strongly to characterize this 
region in a religious point of view. They are anxious to collect a 
great many people and preachers, and achieve, if the expression may 
be allowed, a great deal of religion at once, that they may lie by, and 
bo exempt from its rules and duties until the regular recurrence of the 
period for repleiiishirig the exliausted stock. Hence much appearance 
and seeming — jVequent meetings, spasms, cries, fallings, faintings — 
and, what I imagine wnll be a new aspect of religious feeling to most 
of ray readers, the religious laugh. Nothing is more common at 
these scenes, than to see tlfe more forward jjeople indulging in what 
■seemed to me an idiot and spasmodic laugh, and yvheii I asked what 
it meant, I was told it w’as the holy laugh! Preposterous as the term 
may seem to my readers, the phrase, “holy laugh, is so familiar to 
me, as no longer to excife surprise. But in these same regions, and 
among these same people, morals, genuine tenderness of heart, and 
capacity to be guided either by reason, pej;suasiori, or the uniform 
dictates of the gospel, was an affecting desideratum.' — pp. 238, 239. 

We think there is one remark which ‘these extracts must have 
suggested to every candid mind. While the religious ‘condition of 
almost limitless provinces of this mighty republic continues to be 
such as they indicate, who will believe that it is the duty of the 
really devout part of the American population to concern them- 
selves so largely as they do with the Christianization of the South 
Sea islanders ? A somew hat similar question might, no doubt, be 
asked nearer home ; but in this case the gross absurdity ^ saute 
aux yeux.’ After all, however, we have here but one more 
instance of the practical efl’ect of^ia social system which trusts 
everything to individual free-will. Any attem}>t to provide the 
means of regulajf* religious instruction for the multitudinous popu-^ 
lation scattered oVer W0^|da and prairies of the west, would be 

. '' ' '4 ‘ , iV ■ ’ , . 
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an unwarrantable infringemetit of the rights of the ^American 
citizen. Even Mr* Flint is foo good a republican not to drop 
some reflection of this sort every* now* and then> in the midst 
of those miserable details which, d> priorip one would have fitticied 
set down on purpose to demonstrate the egregious folly and cruelty 
of the system of government that permfts sucfi things to be. In 
church and in state America presents the reductio ad ahsi^dum of 
Whiggism. * / ; 

Some of the last of the stations at which our author pitched his 
missionary tent were on the shores of*thc Arkansas, where infant 
settlements arc now rapidly multiplying amongst tho faint vestiges 
of Spanish dominion, and in spite of a climate still more pestilen- 
tiarthan that of the Backwoods. His description of the scenery 
here is eminently graphic : — 

‘ At* a distance of a mile or two from the river, there are first thick 
cane brakes, then a series of lakes, exactly resembling the river 
in their points and bends, and in the colour of their waters. When 
the river is high, it pours its redundant waters into these lakes and 
bayous^ and the water is in motion for a width of twenty miles. 
'J'hcse lakes are covered with the large leaves, and in the proper season 
the flowers of the “nymphea nclumbo,” the largest and most splendid 
flower that I have ever seem I havtf seen them of the size of the 
crown of a hat ; the external leaves of the most brilliant white, and 
the internal of a beautiful yellow. They are the enlarged copy of the 
New England pond lily, which has always struck me as the most beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowir of'that country. These lakes are so entirely 
covered witli these large conical leaves, nearly of the size of a parasol, 
and a smaller class of aquatic jdant, of tlie same form of leaves, but 
with a yellow flower, that a bird might walk from shore to shore witli- 
out dipping its feet in water ; and these plants rise from all depths of 
water up to ten feet. 

* Beyond tliese lakes there are immense swamps of cypress, which 
swamps constitute a vast proportion of the inupdated lands of the* 
Mississippi and its waters. ' No prospect on earth can be more gloomy. 
The poetic Styx or Acheron had not a greater union of dismal cir- 
cumstances. Weil may the cypress have been esteemed a funereal 
and lugubrious tree. When the tree has shed its leaves, — for it is a 
deciduous tree, — a cypress swamp» with its countless interlaced 
briinchea, of a hoary grey, has an aspect of desolation and deatli, that, 
often as I have been impressed with it, I cannot describe. Jn summer 
its fine, short, and deep green leaves invest these hoary branch eis with 
a drapery of crape. The water in which they grow is a vast andi^kfl 
level, two or three feet deep, still leaving the innumerable cf^ess 
“ knees,’* as they are called, or Wy elliptical trunks, resemftHjag; cir- 
cular bee-hives, throwing their points above the water 
is covered with a thick coat of greftii imttcr, buff 

velvet. The ipusquitoes swarm abbve millions. 

, ' Avery 
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A very frequent adjunct to this horrible scenery is the motcason snake 
with his I?nge scaly body lying in folds upon the side of a cypress 
knee ; and if you approach too^near, lazy and ' repMessr af he is, he 
’throws thejupper jawof his^huge mouth almost back to his neck, giv- 
ing you ample warping of his ability. and vvill to defend himself, T 
travelled forty mile^along «this river, swamp, and a considerable part of 
the way in the edge of it, in >vhich the hor§.e sunk at every step half 
np to his knees, . 15?^ enveloped for the whole distance with a cloud 

of musquitoes* ancient Avernus, I do not remember to have 

seen a sipgle birjJ in the wholp distance except the blue jay. " Nothing 
interrupted the, death -like silence but the hum of musquitoes/ — p. 209, 

The following passage* from the same letter may be worthy of 
some consideration : — 

‘ I was at the town of Arkansas at the setting up of the territorial 
government, and it exhibited a scene sufficiently painful and disgusting. 
Our government oannot be supposed to be omnipresent or omniscient ; 
yet if all favouritism were avoided in the appointment of officers in 
these distant regions— -if they took pains to learn how these organs of 
their iVill performed their functions — things would be different. But 
so it, is — ‘the recommendations are made by members of congress^ who 
hare cousins 2 )erhaps qualified^ hut who perhaps have been a burden 
on their hands^ and tljCy are happy to get rid of tliem by sending 
them to those remote regions to fill the new offices, created by the 
erection of a territorial government. The persons who procured tlie 
appointment have an interest in withholding unfavourable views, and 
the parlies are not disposed to betray tbemsclves ; and these men, 
dressed out in a “ little brief authority,'’ perform deeds to make “ tlie 
high heavens weep.” 

‘ They were re-enaetiug in that distant an(| turbulent region, what 
they irould call “ the Idue laws ** of old Virginia, relating to gambling, 
breach of the Sabbath, and the like ; and having promulgated these 
laws, on the succeeding Sabbatli, — in the face of their recent ordi- 
nances, and of a po])nlation wlio needed the enforcement of them, — 
*lhe legislators and judges would fall to their visual vocation of gambling 
through the day / — 

Timothy riiiU, however, is not without consolation : — 

‘ The redeeming influence of American feelings, laws, and institu- 
tions, was , sufficiently infused into the new government to carry it 
into qui^t effect thrbugliout the countr}% Courts were established, 
mdt whaieoer Avore the character ’and emmiple of the judges^ the de- 
cisions of those courts were respected.^ — p. 270. 

To return to the western regions, which, after the Arkansa.s, 
appear to better advantage than before — our author attests; while 
extenuating; the very same stale of (hings as Mrs. Trollope. 

‘ The people here ire not yet a reading people. Few good books 
brought into the^ countjy. The few literary men th«tt are here, 
$$eJxlg noitjhihg, to excite or >ewar4 their pursuitspseelng other obiects 
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exclusively occupy all nainds^ soon catcli the prevailing feeling. The 
people are too busy, too much occupied in making farms aild specula- 
tions, to think of literature.* ^ ‘ , 

Not a doubt about it. In such a situation, such must be the 
case — and the only wonder is, that anybody should have wondered 
to find the whole affair so described. Mr. FliiJt proceeds 

‘ America inherits, I believe, from England a taste for puffing ; but 
she has improved upon her model. A little subscription school, in which 
half the pupils are abecedarians, is a college. One is U Lancastriaiji 
school, or a school, of “ instruction mutuelle.*’ There is the Pesta- 
lozzi cslcddishment^ with its appropriate emblazoning. There is the 
agricultural school, the lyissionary school, the grcmmar^hoi^ the new 
ivay^ to make a wit of a dunce in six lessons, and kll the mechanical 
ways of inoculating children with learning, that they may not endure 
tlie pain of getting it in the old and natural way. 1, would ,not have 
you smile exclusively at tlie people of the west. . This ridiculous 
species of swindling is making as much progress in New England as 
here. The misfortune is, that these vile pretensions finally induce the 
people to believe that there is a “ royal road’' to learning. The old 
and beaten track, marked out by the only sure gpide, experience, is 
forsaken. The parents are flattered, deceived, and swindled. Puffing 
pretenders take the place of the modest man of science, who scorns to 
compete with him in these vile arts. The children have their brains 
distended with the “ east wind," and grow up at once empty and con- 
ceited.’ 

Mr. Flint is only too liberal when he says that, as to this de- 
partment, his countrymen exceed the example of old England, 
Had he never heard of ^ The University of London,' and * The 
Hamiltonian 

‘ These founders of new schools, for the most part, advertise them- 
selves from London, Paris, Philadelphia, New Y'ork, Boston, and have 
all performed exj)loits in the regions whence they came, and bring the 
latest improvements witli them. As to what they can do, and what 
they will do, the object is to lay on tlie colouring thick and threefold. 
A respectaiile man wishes to establish liimself in a school in those 
regions; he consults a friend, who knows the meridian of the country. 
The advice is, call your scliool by some new and imposing name. 
Let it he understood that you liave a new way of instructing children, 
by which they can learn twice as much, in half the time, as by the 
old ways. Throw off all modesty. Move the water, and get in while 
it is moving. In short, dejiend upon the gullibiliiy of the people. A 
school, modelled on this advice, was instituted at St. Louis, while I Was ■ 
there, with a very imposing name. The masters — professors, I should 
say —proposed to teach most o^ the langtiages, and all the sciences. 
Hebrew they would communicate in twelve lessons ; Latin an4 Greek 
with a proportionate promptness. These men, who were to alt 
this themselves, had read Erasmus with a trauelatijpn^'^4 knew the 
VOL, xLviii. NO. 3^bv. F ^ Greek . 
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Greek alphabet, find in their public discourses*— for they were minis* 
ters — ^sometimes dealt very abusively with the “ king’s English.” 

All this we could, peiiiaps^ match, or very nearly SO, without 
going beyond the sound of liow bells. What follows is more 
strictly Aiiieiican — though, when a new w’atering-place is to be 
forced^ the peiforrfiances*of our own local doctors are not to be 
despised. Witness the * Beulah Spa* I 

‘ Town-making introduces another species of puffing. Art hnd in- 
genuity have been exhausted in devising new ways of alluring pur- 
chasers, to take lots and build. There are the fine rivers, the 
healthy hills, the mineral springs, the clear running water, the eligible 
mill-seats, the valuable forests, the quarries of building-stone, the 
fine steam-boat navigation, the vast country adjacent, the central 
position, the connecting point between the great towns, the admirable 
soil, and, last of all, the cheerful and undoubting predictions of what 
the town must one day be. Then the legislature must be tampered 
with, in order to make the town either the metropolis or at least the 
seat of justice. In effect, we were told that in Illinois, two influen- 
tial men, wdio both had Tadmors to be npreared, took a hand of cards, 
to ascertain which should resign his pretensions to legislative aid in 
building his town in favour of the other.’ — p. 185-187. 

If we have not yet got to competition for ^ legislative aid,* in 
towii-buildiiig, wc have perhaps had enough of it as to the matter 
of borough-making. W ould it astonish any one to be told that a 
rattle of the dice-box at Brookes*! had been resorted to, in order 
to settle which of tw o patriotic nobles should have his Tadmor 
hitched into schedule D ? 

Leaving these scenes, of which perhaps Mrs. Trollope has 
given enough, let us now turn to certain letters, in which Mr. 
Flint introduces us to u far different class of topics — the appear- 
ance, manners, and habits of those last wretched relics of the red 
population, whose ‘ claims * are now in the course of being ^ ex- 
tinguished * in the valley of the Mississippi. Though the reverend 
author’s verses are bad, he has not a little oi poetry in his mind, and 
dwxdls on these primeval races, their fallen fortunes, and the utter 
failure of every attempt to bring them within the pale of civiliza-s 
tion and Christianity, in a manner that must leave a deep and 
most melancholy impression. 

* During my long residence in the Mississippi valley, (says Mr. Flint) 
I have seen them in every point of view, when hunting, when re- 
siding in their cabins, in their permanent stations — wild and unso- 
phisticated in the w6ods-^in their councils and deputations, when 
making treaties in our towns. I hlive seen their wisest, bravest, 
and most ewsidered ; and 1 have seen the wretched families, that 
hang round the large towns, to tr^de and to beg, intoxicated, subdued, 
filthy, and miserable, the very outcasts of nature. I have seen much 

of 


V 
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of the Creeks and Che^kees, whose civilization and imptoyement are 
so much vaunted, . I have seen'the wretched remains of the tribes on 
the lower Mississippi that stroll abc^t New Orleans. I have taken 
observation. at Alexandria and Natchitoches of the Indians of those 
regions, and from the adjoining country of New Spain. I have re* 
sided on the Arkansas, and have been conversant with its savages. 
While I was at St. Charles, savages came down from the Rocky 
Mountains, so untamed, so unbroken to the ways of the whites, that 
they were said never to have eaten bread until on that trip. While 
I was at St. Louis a grand deputation from the northern points of the 
Missouri, the Mississippi, and the lakes, comprising a selection of their 
principal warriors and chiefs, to the number of eighteen hundred, was 
tlierp for a length of time. They were there to make treaties, and 
settle the relations, that had been broken during the war, in which 
most of them had taken a part hostile to the United States. Thus I 
have inspected the northern, middle^ and southern Indians, for a 
length of ten years ; and I mention it only to prove that my opportu- 
nities of observation have been considerable, and that I do not under- 
take to form a judgment of their character, without at least havixig 
seen much of it. . ^ ^ 

‘ I have been forcibly struck wifli -a general jje^mblance in their 
countenance, make, conformation, manners, andf^abits. I believe 
that no race of men can show people, who speak different languages, 
inhabit different climes, and subsist on different food, and who are yet 
so wonderfully alike. You may easily discover striking differences in 
their stature, strength, intellect, ibuteness, and consideration among 
themselves ; but a savage of Canada, and he of the Rio del Norte, have 
substantially the same face, the same form, and if I may so say, the 
same instincts. They are all, in my mind, unquestionably from a 
common stock. What wonderful dreams they must have had, who 
supposed that any of these races were derived from the Welsh or the 
Jews ! Their languages, now that they are more' attentively examined^ 
are found to be far less discordant than they have been generally 
supposed. In the construction, in the manner of forming their 
verbs, their numerals, especially, there is a great and striking 
analogy. Nor will it explain this to my mind, to say that, their 
wants and modes of existence being alike, their ways of expres- 
sing their thoughts must be so likewise. They have a language of 
signs, that is common to all from Canada to the western sea. Governor 
Clark explained to me a great number of thes^igns, wJiich convey 
exactly the same ideas to those who speak different languages : but, 
in fact, with the command of four dialects, I believe that a man could 
make himself understood by the savages from Maine to Mexico^ 

* They have not the same acute and tender sensibilities with the 
other races of men. They see%i callous to every passion but rage. 
The instances that have been given in such glowing colours, of their 
females having felt and displayed the passion of love towards indivi- 
duals of the whites, with sucli ardour and devoted c«Histancy, have, I 
. r 2 doubt 
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doubt not, existed ; but they were exceptions, anomalies from the ge- 
neral chafticter. In all the positions in vyhich I have seen them, 
they do not seem susceptible of much affection, even for their own 
►brethren. They are a melancholy, musing race, who appear to have 
whatever they have of emotion or excitement on ordinary occasions, 
going on in the inner man.* E very one has remarked how little surprise 
they express for whatever is new, strange, or striking. Their continual 
converse with woods, rocks, and sterile deserts, with the roar of the 
winds, and the solitude and gloom of the wilderness, their alternations 
of satiety and hunger, their continual exposure to danger, their uncer- 
tain existence, which seems to them a forced and unnatural state, the 
little hold which their affections seem to have upon life, the savage 
nature that always surrounds them, — these circumstances seem to 
have impressed a steady, unalterable gloom upon their countenance. If 
there be here and there a young man, otherwise horn to distinction 
among them, who feels the freshness and the vivacity of a youthful 
existence, and shows anything of the gaiety and volatility of other 
animals in such circumstances, he is denounced as a trifling thing, 
destitute of all dignity of character, and the sullen and silent young 
savage will he advanced above him. They converse very little, even 
among themselves. They wish, ti have as few relations as may be 
with anything external to themselves.' 

Mr. Flint's language reaches, occasionally, a tone of eloquence, 
of which the following paragraph is an example: — 

‘ Their impassable fortitude and endurance of suffering, which have 
been so much vaunted, are after all, in my mind, the result of a greater 
degree of physical insensibility. It has been told me, and I believe it, 
that in amputation, and other surgical operations, their nerves do not 
shrink, do not show the same tendency tp spasm, with those of the 
whites. AVhen the savage, to explain his insensibility to cold, called 
upon the wdiite man to recollect how little his own face Avas -affected by 
it, in consequence of its constant exposure — he added, “ My body is all 
face.” This increasing insensibility, transmitted from generation to 
generation, finally becomes inwrought with the whole iveb of animal 
nature, and the body of the savage seems to have little more sensibility 
than the hoof of horses. No ordinary stimulus excites them to action. 
None of the common excitements, endearments, or motives, operate 
upon them at all. They seem to hold most of the things that move us in 
proud disdain. The horrors of their warfare, the infernal rage of their 
battles, the demoniac fury of gratified revenge, the alternations of hope 
and despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted far beyond 
the w’hites,^ the brutal exhilaration of drunkenness — these are their 
excitements. These are the things tliat awaken them to a strong 
and pleasurable consciousness of existence. When thes e arouse the 

* ‘ The tribes from the upper Misjsissippi fiitl the lakes ^ramble with our pjaying 
cards. They put their rafions, their skins, their rifles, their dogs, and sometimes 
their squaws, at stake ; and they often 4 :ommit suicide in despair, after they have 
gambled away everything but life.’— p. 143. 

imprisoned 
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imprisoned energies of their long and sullen meditations, it is like 
.®olus uncaging the whirlwinds, 'flie tomahawk flies wiA unpitying 
and unsparing fury. The writhing their, victims inspires a terrible 
joy. Nor need we wonder at the enmity that exists between them 
and the frontier people, when we know how often such enemies have 
been let loose upon their women and children. * • 

He goes on to contrast the red men with the black population — 
now multiplying all over the southern states, in a ratio that seems 
to leave even Malthusian calculations in the rear — and iii begin- 
ning to fix the attention of all thinking persons in the republic 
more than any other feature of their economical condition* iii 
the Indian and the AfWcan races, lie says, it has always appeared 
to *111111 as if ^ the two extremes of human nature ’ were brought 
under his eye together. 

‘ The negro, easily excitable, in the highest degree susceptible of 
all the passions, is more especially so cl^ the mild and gentle affections. 
To the Indian, stern, silent, moody, ruminating, existence seems a 
burden. To the negro, remove only pain and hunger, it is naturally 
a state of enjoyment. As soon as his toils are for a moment sus- 
pended, he sings, he seizes bis fiddle, he dances. When their da^s are 
passed in continued and severe labour, their nights — for like cats and 
owls they are nocturnal animals— are passed in wandering about from 
plantation to plantation, in visiting, feasting, and conversation. 

‘ Every year the negroes have two or three holidays, which, in New 
Orleans and the vicinity, are like the “Saturnalia** of the slaves in 
anftent Rome. The great Congo-dance is performed. Everything is 
license* and revelry. Some hundreds of negroes, male and female, 
follow the king of the wake, who is conspicuous for his youth, size, 
the whiteness of his eyes, and the blackness of his visage. For a crown 
he has a series of oblong, gilt-paper boxes on his head, tapering up- 
wards, like a pyramid ; from the ends of these. boxes hang two huge 
tassels, like those on epaulets. He wags his head and makes grimaces. 
By his thousand mountebank tricks and contortions of countenance 
and form, he produces an irresistible effect upon the multitude. All 
the characters that follow him, of leading estimation, have their own 
peculiar dress and their own contortions. They dance, and their 
streamers fly, and the bells they have hung about them tinkle. Never 
will you see gayer countenances, demonstrations of more forget- 
fulness of the past and the future, and more entire abandonment to 
the joyous existence of the present moment. I have seen groups 
of the moody and silent sons of the forest following these metty 
bacchanalians in their dance through the streets, scarcely relaxing their 
grim visages to a smile, in the view of antics that convulsed even the 
masters of the negroes with laughter.* — p. 136 — 140. 

Mr. Flint has an interesting chapter on the attempts that have 
been made to christianize these ‘ moody sous of the forest/ and 
considering the pious, even enthusiastically pious, turn of his mind, 
the result of all his statements on this head is extremely disheart- 
ening. 
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ening. The names of Eliot * and BrainerJ are hallowed in uni- 
versal veneration ; but notwithstanding all those blessed men did, 
the efforts of Protestants. in thjs walk hav€^, he is obliged to say, 
met, in the long run, ‘ with no apparent success.’ Nor does he 
seem to think very differently of the result of two Romanist mis- 
sions, of which gib wing' and animated accounts have recently 
issued from the press. 

‘ The Catholics have caused many to hang a crucifix around their 
necks, which they show as they do their medals and other ornaments ; 
hut this too often is all that they have to mark them as Christians. 
I have conversed with many travellers that have been over the Stony 
Mountains into the great missionary settlements of St. Peter and St* 
Paul. These travellers, — and some of them were professed Cathol’cs, 
— unite in affirming that the converts will escape from the mission 
whenever it is in their power, fly into their native deserts, and resume 
at once their old modes of life.^ The vast empire of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay has ail passed away, and, we are told, the descendants of 
their convert Indians are no way distinguished from the other savages. 
It strikes me that Christianity is the religion of civilized man, that the 
savages must first he civilized, and that as there is little hope that 
the present generation of Indians can he civilized, there is but little 
more that they will be Christianized.’ — p. 145. 

There arc, however, some detached passages which indicate a 
change, even as to religious feeling, going on among these 
people, in the interior of their scattered communities — from which 
perhaps it is more rational to anticipate the great eventual c8n- 
sumiiiation, so devoutly to be wished for, than from the direct 
efforts of missionarif3S, wdiether Protestant or Catholic. Mr. 
Flint says, for example — 

* When the Cherokees left their old country east of the Mississippi, 
and went to the upper legions of the Arkansas, I saw the emigrating 
portion of the nation. They came in two or three divisions, and 
might amount in all to eight hundred or a thousand. I was formally 
introduced to the leading chief. He told me by the interpreter that 
be had a number of wives, by whom he had more than thirty children. 
He wore the same inflexible, melancholy countenance, which has 
struck me as so characteristic of the race. He had. a meagre, but 
very large and brawny frame, was in appearance between eighty and 
ninety years of age, and wore a great number of the common Indian 
insignia, and particularly huge pendants in his ears. When asked in 
what light he regarded schools, and those missionary efforts that were 
then contemplated to be commenced in the country to which he was 
moving, he replied, that for the true Indians the old ways were the 
best ; that his people were getting fo be neither white men nor 

Mr. Came, the able author of * Letters from the East,’ has recently published a 
^ Life of Eliot,’ which, though loosely written, shows so tnneh of heart and good 
feeling, as well as of diligent research, that we are sure it will be very popular* We 
hope he moans to give us a complete Missionary Plutarch. Such a work has long 
been a desideratum in the literature of Protestantism. 

Indians ; 
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Indians; that he conceived that hu nation hc^d offended their gode hy 
deserting their old %omhip ; and that he, for his part, wished that his 
people should be always Cherokees, or, as he called it, Chejokees, and 
nothing elseZ-^p, 14H. * 

What follows is, in our opinion, even more important. 

‘ Many of these people had a number of ^aves, fine horses, waggons, 
ploughs, and im])lements of husbandry and domestic manufacture. 

He adds, ‘ Whatever may be the estimate of the Indian character in 
other respects, it is with me an undoubting conviction, tliat they are 
by nature a shrewd and intelligent race of men, in no wise, as 
regards combination of thought or quickness of apprehension, ariferior 
to uneducated white men. This inference I deduce from having in- 
structed Indian children. I draw it from having seen the men and 
women in all situations calculated to try and call forth their capacities. 
When they examine any of our inventions, steam-boats, steam-mills, 
and cotton factories, for instance, — u4ien they contemplate any of our 
institutions in operation, — by some quick analysis, or process of rea- 
soning, they seem immediately to comprehend the principle and the 
object. No spectacle affords them more deliglit than a large and 
orderly school They seem instinctively tp comprehend — at least they 
explained to me that they felt — the advantages which this order of 
things gave our children over theirs.^ 

Mr. flint gives elsewhere an amusing anecdote of tho red 
people’s iactf in estimating the real station and importance of in- 
dividual whites. 

‘ When a tribe from tlie remotest regions arrives at one of the towns, 
it is obvious Low iminodiately, and, it would seem, from the first 
glance, they select frqrn the crowds, which are drawn about them by 
curiosity, those that have weight and consideration; how readily they 
fix upon the fathers, as they call them, in distinction from all jmr 
tender.s to weight and influence. I will record an instance of this kind, 
from many that I liave seen. Manuel Lisa, the great Spanish fur- 
dealer On the Missouri, brouglit down a deputation of Indians from 
the Rocky Mountains to St. Louis. They had the appearance of 
being more unsophisticated and panther-like, than any savages I had 
seen. They landed at St. Cliarles from the barges that brought tfienr. 
down. A crowd, as usual, gathered about the landing. In that crowd 
was a iriflinn man, recently from New England, a man of that class 
of which Dr. Dwight speaks with such deserved contempt, one 
oppressed with the burden of his fancied talents and knowledge, and 
who had come to thisr dark country, not to put his light under a bushel, 
hut to let it shine, that men might see it. This sight was to him a 
novel and imposing spectacle. Among the people on the hank were 
men of the first standing in t^ie country. It is customary for such 
to commence the ceremony of shaking hands with the savages. This 
man wished to introduce himself to the notice of the people by antici- 
pating them in this thing. He walked op hoard their bo^ts, and went 

round 
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round offering them his hand. A sneer was visible on their counte- 
nances* whUe they gave him a kind of* awkward and reluctant shake 
of the hand. When he was passed, they laughed among themselves, 
and remarked, as the interpreter told us, that this was a little man, 
and no father. They then came on shore themselves, went r^ound, 
and with an eager and respectful manner, and certainly without any 
prompting, began to shake hands with the fathers in their estimated 
order of their standing. It was remarked at the time, that we, who 
knew the standing of these men, could not have selected with more 
justice and discrimination.’ — pp. 151 , 152 . 

Our author furnishes, as we shall show by and bye, many curi- 
ous facts, as to the evidence of a vast population having in distant 
times covered what the first English settlers found the mere hi\ut- 
ing-grounds of comparatively insignificant tribes. Mr. Pritchard^ 
indeed, will do well to study this book, before he sends another 
edition of his elaborate Treatise to the press. Mr. Flint seems 
to have no doubt that the existing races of red men were con- 
querors who supervened on and exterminated an aboriginal nation, 
infinitely more advanced in the arts of life than themselves; and 
that as soon as they possessed the soil, they split into hostile com- 
munities, who would, by this lime, if no whites had ever visited 
Nortli America, have thinned each other’s numbers at least as 
largely as these have, under actual circumstances, been reduced. 

‘ No fiict is more unquestionable, than that ages before tlio wliites 
visited these shores, tliey were divided into a thousand petty tribes, 
engaged, — as but for our government they would be now, — in endless 
and exterminating wars, in which they dashed the babe into the 
flames, and drank tlie warm blood of their victim, or danced and yelled 
around the stake where he was consuming in the fire. The process 
of thcfir depopulation had been, in all probability, going on as rapidly 
before tlie discovery of 'the country by the wdiites, as since. Certain 
it is, that war is the instinctive ajipetite of the race, and that a state 
of peace is a forced and unnatural one.’ — p. 157 . 

Perhaps Mr. Flint’s book had fallen in Mr. Cooper’s way be- 
fore he wrote his novel bearing the absurd name of ‘ The Wept 
of Wishtonwish,’ — one, however, of the really excellent produc- 
tions of his pen, to the number of which he has not added by 
certain recent attempts on Italian and German materials. The 
story of Baptiste Roy, at all events, must have been in the no- 
velist’s recollection 

‘ The narrations of a frontier circle, as they draw round their even- 
ing fire, often turii upon the exploits of the old race of men, the heroes 
of the past days, who wore hunting-sjdrts, and settled the country. 
In a boundless forest full of panthers and bears, and more dreadful 
Indians, with not a white within a hundred miles, a solitary adventurer 
penetrates the deepest wilderness, and begins to make the strokes of 

, his 
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his axe resound among the trees. The Iridians find him out, ambush, 
and imprison him. A more acute and desperate warrior tlfan them- 
selves, they wish to adopt him, and add his strength to their tribe. He 
feigns contentment, uses the ravage’s insinuations, outruns him in the 
use of his own ways of management, but watches his opportunity, and 
when their suspicion is lulled, and they fall asleep, he springs upon 
them, kills his keepers, and bounds away into unknown forests, pur- 
sued by them and their dogs. He leaves them all at fault, subsists 
many days upon berries and roots, and finally arrives at his little 
clearing, and resumes his axe. In a little palisade, three or four re- 
solute men stand a siege of hundreds of assailants, kill many of them, 
and mount calmly on the roof of their shelter, to pour water uj)on 
the fire, whiclx burning "arrows have kindled there, and achieve the 
work amidst a shower of balls. A thousand instances of that stern 
and unshrinking courage which had shaken hands with death, of that 
endurance which had defied all the inventions of Indian torture, are 
recorded of these wonderful men. The dread of being roasted alive 
by the Indians, called into action all their hidden energies and re- 
sources.’ 

‘ I will relate one case of this sort, because I knew the party, 
by name Baptiste Roy, a Frenchman, who solicited, and, I am sorry 
to say, in vain, a compensation for his bravery from Congress. It 
occurred at “ C6te sans Desseiu,” on the Missouri. A numerous 
band of northern savages, amounting to four hundred, beset the 
garrison -house, into which he, liis wife, and another man had 
retreated. They were hunters by profession, and had powder, lead, 
and four rifles in the house ; they immediately began to fire upon 
the Indians. The wife melted and moulded the lead, and assisted 
in loading, occasionally taking her shot with tlie other two. Every 
Indian that approached the house was sure to fall. The wdfe re- 
lates, that the guns would soon become too much heated to hold in 
the hand ; water was necessary to cool them. It was, I think, on the 
second day of the siege that Roy’s assistant was killed. He became 
impatient to look on the scene of execution, and see what, they had 
done. He put his eye to the port-hole, and a well-aimed shot destroyed 
him. The Indians perceived that their shot had taken effect, and gave 
a yell of exultation. They were encouraged by the momentary slack- 
ening of the fire, to approach the house, and fire it over the heads of 
Roy and his wife. He deliberately mounted the roof, knocked off the 
burning boards, and escaped untouched from the shower of balls. 
What must have been the nights of this husband and wife ? After 
four days of unavailing siege, the Indians gave a yell, exclaimed, that 
the house was a “ grand medicine,” meaning, that it was charmed 
and impregnable, and went away. They left behind forty bodies to 
attest the marksmanship of the jjbesieged, and a peck of balls collected 
from the logs of the house.' — pi 102, 

The author found among the emigrating Cherokces, already 
noticed, a very lovely young woman of pure Anglo-American 
^ blood, 
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blood, who appeared to feel not only comfortable but proud in 
her situafion as wife of one 6f the principal warriors ; but this, 
he says, was almost the onfy instance of the kind that he had 
met. French girls, on the contrary, are very often induced to form 
alliances of this kind. Between the Anglo-Americans and the 
Indians there seenis, he Says, to be ^ a fixed and unalterable anti- 
pathy/ Peace there often is between them, but anything like 
affectionate intercourse is so rare, that an instance is never spoken 
of without astonishment. Whereas — 

‘ The French settle among them, learn their language, inter-' 
marry, and soon get smoked to tlie same copper complexion. A- race 
of half"*hreeds springs up in their cabins. A singular caste is the 
result of tlie intermarriages of these half-breeds, called quarteroons. 
The lank hair, the Indian countenance and manners predominate, 
even in tliese. It is a singular fact, that the Indian feature descends 
much farther in tliese intermixtures, and is much slower to he amalga- 
mated with tliat of tlie whites, than that of the negro. Prairie du 
('bin, on the upper Mississippi, is a sample of these intermixtures; 
so are most of the French settlements on the Missouri, Illinois, and, in 
short, wherever the petits paysans ’’ come in contact with the 
Indians. It would be an interesting disquisition, and one that would 
throw true light upon the great difference of national character hcf 
tween.the French and Anglo-Americans, which should assign the true 
causes of this affinity on the one part and antipathy on tlie other.’ 

We shall not at present enter upon the ‘ inleresling discussion’ 
which Mr. Flint thus modestly avoids’ ; for we wish to keep room 
for some extracts from that curious part of the book to which we 
have already alluded, namely, the author’s remarks on the existing 
monuments of a vast primeval population iu North America. 
Iiideed wc shall make no apology for quoting much more exten- 
sively from this part of tlie work, llian wc should have thought of, 
had it been reprinted in this country. 

‘ From the highest points of the Ohio to v;here I am now writing, 
and far up the Mississippi and Missouri, the more tlie country is 
explored and peopled, and the more its surface is penetrated, not 
only are there more mounds brought to view, hut other incontestable 
marks of a numerous population. Wells artificially walled, different 
structures of convenience or defence, have been found in such num- 
bers as no longer to excite curiosity. Ornaments of silver and of 
copper, pottery, of which I have seen numberless specimens on all 
these waters, not to mention the mounds themselves, and the still 
more tangible evidence of luiman bodies found in a state of preserva- 
tion, and of sepulchres full of bones, arj unquestionable demonstrations 
that this country was once possessed ox a numerous population. Some 
of the mounds, such, for example, as those between the two Miamies, 
those near the Cahokia, and those far down the Mississippi, in the 
vicinity of St, Francisville, must have been works of great labour. 

Whtitever 
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Whatever may have been their former objects and uses, they all ex** 
hibit one indication of art. Al^ tjiat I have seen were ill regular 
forms, generally cones or parallelograms. Jf it be remarked that the 
rude monuments of this kind, those of the Mexican Indians even, are 
structures of stone, and that these afe all of earth, — I can only say, 
that these memorials of former toil and existence are, as far as my 
observation has extended, all in regions destitute of stones ; and 
that the mounds themselves, though of earth, are not those rude 
and shapeless heaps that they have been commonly represented to be. 
These mounds must date back to remote depths in the olden time. 
From the ages of the trees on them, and from other data, we can 
trace them back six hundred years, leaving it entirely" to the ima- 
gination to descend deeper into the time beyond. And yet, after the 
jrains, the washing, and the crumbling of so many ages, many of them 
are still twenty- five feet high ; — some of them are spread over an 
extent of acres. I have seen, great^and small, I should suppose, 
an hundred. Though diverse in position and form, they all have an 
uniform character. They are, for the most part, in rich soils, and in 
conspicuous situations. Those on the Ohio are covered with very 
large trees. But, in the prairie regions, where I have seen the 
greatest numbers, they are covered with tall grass, and generally near 
trenches, which indicate the former courses of the rivers, in the finest 
situations for present culture. The greatest population clearly has 
been in those very positions, where the most dense future population 
will be.' — pp. 165 , 166 . 

The author delights to expatiate on this subject ; and if there 
be anything in the tone of the following paragraph offensive to any 
English readers, we can only assure him that we are not among 
the number. On the contrary, we take part with him cordially 
against certain narrow-minded tourists and others, tliat really, 
however, scarcely merited his notice. 

‘ The English, when they sneer at our country, speak of it as sterile 
in moral interest. It has, say they, no monuments, no ruins, none of 
the massive remains of former ages ; no castles, no mouldering 
abbeys, no baronial towers and dungeons, nothing to connect the 
imagination and the heart with the past. But I have been attemptr- 
ing sketches of the largest and most fertile valley in the world, larger, 
in fact, than half of Europe, all its remotest points being brought into 
proximity by a stream, w^ich runs the length of that continent, and to 
which all but two or three of the rivers of Europe are but rivulets. Ita 
forests make a respectable figure, even placed beside Blenheim Park. 
We have lakes which could find a place for the Cumberland lakes in the 
hollow of one of their islands. We have prairies, which have struck 
me as among the sublimest prospects in nature. There we see the sun 
rising over a boundless plain, wflere the blue of the heavens in all di- 
rections touches and mingles with the verdure of the flowers. It is to 
me a view far more glorious than that on which the sun rises over a 
barren an^ngry waste of sea. The one is soft, cheerful, associated 
^ with 
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with life* and requires an easier eflfort of the imagination to travel be- 
yond the !E<ye. The other is grand, but dreary, desolate, and always 
ready to destroy. In the most jjleamng positions of these prairies, we 
have our Indian mounds, which proudly rise above the plain. At first 
the eye mistakes them for hills ; but when it catches the regularity of 
their breastworks and ditdies, it discovers at once that they are the 
labours of ait and of men. When the evidence of the senses convinces 
us that human bones moulder in these masses, when you dig about 
them and bring to light tlieir domestic utensils, and are compelled to 
believe that the busy tide of life once flowed here, when you sec at 
once that tliese races were of a very different character from the 
present generation, you begin to inquire if any tradition, if any the 
faintest records can throw any light upon these habitations of men of 
another age. Is there no scope, beside these mounds, for injaginuCion,* 
and for contemplation of the past ? The men, their joys, their sorrows, 
their bones, arc all Imried together. But the grand features of nature 
remain. There is the beautiiul prairie, over which tliey “ strutted 
through life’s poor play.’* The forests, the hills, the mounds, lift 
their heads in unalterable repose, and furnish the same sources of con- 
templation to us that they did to those generations that have passed 
away.’ 

The most liberal American, however, can rarely close, without 
betraying a little of the sourness that leavens the general tone of their 
disquisitions as to tlie former and present stale of things on this 
side the x\tlantic. Thoroughly sympathising in the feelings Mdiich 
he has hitherto been describing, we are pxdlcd vp in considerable 
disgust, when we find Mr. Tlint seriously talking as if he fancied 
it possible that these mound^strewn prairies had been, in the olden 
day, the abodes of nations, not only equal, but in various respects 
superior to the Europeans of the middle ages. Of such poor 
bigotry, based on such solid ignorance, \\c should never have ex- 
pected to discover a specimen in the same book with the beautiful 
passages we had been quoting. Here, however, is tlie Yankee 
laaik. 

‘ It is true, we have little reason to suppose that these mounds Avere 
the guilty dens of petty tyrants, who let lopse tlieir half-savage vassals 
to burn, ])lunder, enslave, and despoil an adjoining den. There are no 
remains of the vast and useless monasteries, wdiere ignorant and lazy 
monks dreamed over their lusts, or meditated tlieir vile plans of 
acquisition and imposture. Here must have been a race of men on 
these charming plains, that had every call, fropi the scenes that sur- 
rounded them* to contented existence and tranquil meditation. Un- 
fortunate, as mew view the thing, they must have been. Innocent and 
peaceful they probably were ; for haef they been reared amidst wars 
aiid quarrels, like the present Indians, they would doubtless have main- 
tained their ground, and their posterity would have remained to this day. 
I cannot judge of the recollections excited by castles and towers that 

- I^have 
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I have not seen ; but I liave seen all of grandeur whioji our cities tan 
display. I have seen, too, these lonely tombs of the de^rt, — seen 
them rise from these boundless and ^unpeopled plains. My imagin- 
ation had been filled, and my heart has been full. The nothingnessof 
the brief dream of human life has forced itself upon my mind. The 
unknown race to which these bones belonged had, I doubt not, as 
many projects of ambition, and hoped as sanguinely to have their 
names survive, as the great of the present day.' 

He seems to admit, then, that these ancient American worthies 
luid their ambitions, in all likelihood quite as vivid and stirring as 
our own poor Gothic forefathers, who, by the bye, were his also: 
and it would appear, fuoni liis very next page, that, accepting his 
owH interpretation of what he had before his eyes, his primeval 
innocents of the prairies had their blows and blood-shedding too. It 
is, ill fact, very diflicult to account for the immense accuniulalioii 
of mouldering bodies that he descrities, and the mark and im- 
portance of the mounds consecrated to their repose, otherwise 
than by supposing each gigantic tumulus to be llie monument 
of a battle* At all events, this is much the most natural inter- 
pretation* 

‘ The more the subject of the past races of men and animals in this 
region is investigated, the more perplexed it seems to become. The 
huge bones of the animals indicate them to be vastly larger than any 
that now exist on the earth. All that I have seen and heard of the 
remains of the men, would seem to show that they were smaller than 
the men of our times. All the bodies that have been found in tlmt 
state of high preservation, in wliich they were discovered in nitrous 
caves, were considerably smaller than tlie present ordinary stature of 
men. Tlio two bodies, that were found in the vast limestone cavern in 
Tennessee, one of which I saw at Jiexington, were neither of them 
more than four feet in height. It seemed to me that this must have 
been nearly the height of the living person. The teeth and nails did 
not seem to indicate tlie shrinking of the flesh from them in the 
desiccating process by which they were i)rcserved. The hair seemed 
to have been sandy, or inclining to yellow. It is Avell known 
that nothing is so uniform in the present Indian as his lank black 
hair. PVom the pains taken to preserve the bodies, and tlie great 
labour of making the funeral robes in which they w-ere folded, they 
must have been of the blood royal,'’ or personages of great con- 
sideration in their day. The person that I saw had evidently died by 
a blow on the skull : the blood had coagulated there into a mass of a 
texture and colour sufficiently marked to show that it had been blood. 
The envelope of the body was double. Two splendid blankets, com- 
pletely woven with the most tieautiful feathers of the wild turkey, 
arranged in regular stripes and compartments, encircled- it. The 
cloth, on which these feathers were^woven, was a kind of linen of neat 
texture, of the same kind with that w^hich is now woven from the fibres 

of 
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of the nettle. The body was evidently that of a female of middle age» 
and 1 shoBild suppose that her majesty weighed, when I saw her» siic 
or eight pounds.' — p. 173. 

During the author’s stay near Maramec, in the county of 
Louis, another huge cairn was opened, and found to contain a 
great number of stone <?oflins ; the skeletons within wdiich were 
in general entire. Mr. Flint says, the coffins were, on an average, 
scarcely more than four feet in length ; and speculates deeply on 
what the situation of so truly Lilliputian a human race must have 
been, if they were, which he scarcely doubts, the contemporaries of 
the mammoth. He describes the vessels of pottery-ware found in 
these stone coffins as evidently moulded with the hand, in imi- 
tation of natural forms, chiefly those of the gourd tribe ; and we 
wish he had given us a wood -cut or two, both of them and the 
coffins that contained them. He might also have been expected 
to say something as to the workmanship of the coffins themselves ; 
but really the whole of this' subject may as well be deferred, until 
we have before us the evidence of some witness regularly trained 
in anatomical knowledge. Although it is etitirely impossible to 
hesitate about adopting Mr. Flint’s Opinion, that these mounds and 
their contents furnish perfect proof of the existence of a vast and, 
comparatively speaking, a civilized primeval population in these 
regions, we must confess we have some lurking susj)icioii as to 
the Lilliputian remains. In describing the exhumated relics of 
one of the principal tumuli that came under his view, he says that 
the teeth were long, sharp, and separated by considerable inter- 
vals, reviving the horrible images of the nursery tales about ogres’ 
teeth.’ This casual observation, taken along with things that nmst 
have sufficiently arrested our reader’s attention, makes us halt for 
further light before adopt the author’s sweeping conclusions 
about the existence of his pigmy empires. After all, in short, we 
are not without a suspicion, that these stone coffins, like many of 
the Egyptian mummy-cases, may have been framed for the recep- 
tion of holy monkeys. 


Art. VIII . — Osscrmxioni Serni-serie di un Esule sulV InghiU 
terra. 12mo. pp. S(j3. Lugano. 1831. 

rpHIS little volume is prettily written, and contains both de- 
scriptions and remarks of considerable merit. The author, 
Count Pecchio, one of the unfortunate persons who visited this 
country in consequence of the aboi .ive attempts to revolutionize 
Italy in 1823, must have been personally known to many of our 
readers, and, judging from these pages, has no doubt left an 
agreeable impression of his character and manners. His notions 
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bn religious and politick subjects are such as might be expectad 
from a Carboiiaro ; but here our censure stops* The gentleman- 
like tone of the whole performance, the epsy good-humour, light- 
ness of heart, and modesty which pervade it, present a pleasing 
contrast to the spleen, insolence, and self-conceit of Prince 
Puckler Muskau^ — and may, we hopef find • some favour with 
the public, now that they have had leisure -tO appreciate those 
flimsy rhapsodies, for which his highness’s mean libels on indi- 
viduals were able to win a nine days* vogue. 

The Count makes no pretensions to regularity of plan ; but 
gives us his observations on stage-coaches, British sailors, the 
tactics of the late opjwsition in the House of Commons, tea- 
gardens, lunatic asylums, the Unitarians, the quarter-sessions, 
&c. &c. ill so many detached chapters, arranged, it would seem, 
fortuitously, and which were originally perhaps private letters. We 
need not, therefore, care at w'hat page we open the book. The 
following lively description of his first night in a London lodging- 
house, will probably introduce the author as well as anything else 
we could select: — 

‘ The first night I felt as though I was still on board the steam- 
vessel. The w^alls were just as thin, and for the most part of wood; 
diminutive apartments, and a staircase like that by whi(di you get on 
deck. The partitions are generally slim enough to allow sounds to 
pass distinctly ; so that the lodgers would make confidants of one 
another if they were not in the habit of speaking in a suppressed 
tone of voice, The murmur of the conversation of my neighbours 
overhead, and likewise that which w^as taking place underneath, 
reached my ears ; and I could catch, from time to time, “ very fine 
weather . . . indeed .... very fine .... eofnfort .... comfortable , , . . 
great confort ^^ — words which occur as frequently in English discourse 
as commas in a printed page. In short, the hoi/ses are ventriloquous. 
They are moreover all alike ; each house of three stories high, con-* 
taining three sitting-rooms, and three sleeping- rooms, each placed 
perpendicularly, one over the other ; so that the population are, in 
a manner, warehoused in layers, one above the other, like bales 
of goods, or cheeses in the warehouses of Lodi or Codogno.' 

The Count proceeds to dilate on this subject, as if what was 
true of his pasteboard domiciles, ranged in Caroline Row^s and 
Paradise Crescents about the purlieus of the Regent Canal, must 
needs be true of the capital in general. Among other specula- 
tions, he asks, and answers, the following deep questions 

‘ Why are the English such bad dancers ? Because they have no 
practice. The houses are so stiall and slight, tliat if any body were 
to cut a caper on the third floor, he would run the risk of falling, like 
a shell, into the kitchen. Why do tlie English gesticulate so little, 
and keep their arms almost alwayl glued to their aidei?— -For the 

same 
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jSime reason, I think: the apartments are 'so small, that it would 
be imposoible to use any gesticulation without breaking something, or 
incommoding somebody.* 

The Count, in the midst of his nierrirhent, gives a melancholy 
■yiew of the position of the refugees upon their first arrival in this 
country. First we hav(y the purveyor for the newspapers hurrying 
to their garrets, to beg the favour of, * at least, a sketch of their 
lives, with a few anecdotes.^ The newspaper paragraphs are 
followed by invitations to lialf-a-dozen fashionable parties, where 
the unfortunate gentlemen have the satisfaction of being exhibited 
as the lions of the evening. Grand applause from liberal lords 

extnivagant compliments from liberal- ladies — a few dinners 
and breakfasts; and tlicn, when the lion has played his part, 
come * not at home ’ — utter neglect — and the black mutton-chop 
again in the ventriloquous lodging. 

* The Knglish people,* he says, and it is almost the only severe sen- 
tence in liis hook, * the English people are greedy of novelty. In this 
single thing they are children, — that they make no great distinction 
between good and evil, provided it is new. Tiny pay for- their magic 
lantern, and they pay well ; hut they like always to liave new 
figures. To satisfy this insatiable whale, labour journalists, collectors 
of anecdotes, writers of liistory, travellers, men of science, lawyers, 
literary men, poets, — ministers, with drafts of new laws, — kings, witli 
designs for new buildings, — liberals, witli plans of parliaineiitaryre- 
form, &c.* 

The Spanish exiles arc those on whose distresses Count Peccliio 
dwxdls tlie most : lie describes one distinguished JDon as walking 
four miles to gi\e a single Icvsson in Spanish; another, snrpiised 
in the act of mending liiS ow n trousers ; a tliird, frequently wdlli- 
out a faithing to pay for the basin of milk which was almost his 
sole noin islmieiit, and obliged to lie in bed in winter, because lie 
-couUl not afford a lire. It does not ajipear that our author him- 
self was leduccd to such extreme difficulties : at all events, if he 
was, he uUeis no complaint beyond a passing remaik that the 
profession of a teacher of languages, to which he was obliged to 
have recourse for subsistence, i.s a disagreeable one. Whether 
we are to trace tliis forbearance to his having caught, from the 
people amongst whom fortune had cast him, a portion of that 
unmurmuring spirit which, unlike most travellers, he attributes to 
our countrymen, or whether it is to be ascribed to a naturally 
clu erful and light-hearted temperament, we do not pretend to 
decide. 

From the position which he at hrst occupied as a poor lodger 
in llie outskirts of the metropolis, he could have had little oppor- 
tiinity of seeing any but the vnost unfavourable aspect of our 

community, 
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community, and must be admitted to have drawn sometimes very 
erroneous conclusions from what lie did see. Pot^hditse poli- 
ticians, who meet togi^thef on the^ Sunday to drink and smoke, 
and read the newspapers in unsocial silence in sMbterranean tap- 
rooms, are not very iniportanlT specimens of our insular society ; 
nor do we feel ourselves able to beliefe wiHi the Count, :that 
‘ Bell’s Lite in London’ and ‘ The Dispatch’ have much to do udth 
regulating the course of public events. We are likewise inclined 
to think the Count unfortunate in having fallen in with scarcely any 
but religious sectaries during his sojourn in Loudon. It is not to 
be supposed that religion should appear to most advantage amongst 
them, especially to a gontlernan and a scholar, as Count Pecchio 
evidently is ; and we are sorry, that in a book published in the north 
of Italy so much should have been said of our Dissenters, and 
no adequate idea, indeed we may sa^ no idea at all, given of the 
religion of that portion of the community wliich embraces, gene- 
rally speaking, the well-born and well-educated of our country. 
'Die sketch he draws of one rosy rector, in whose family he 
taught Italian, we do not conceive to have anytliing to do with the 
matter, because the individual was evidently much more of the 
country gentleman than of the clergyman, as clergymen goj at 
present. It might have been well, too, that Count Pecchio should 
have spoken less rashly than he does of the English mode of 
koe()ing the Sunday as ^ slider misery,’ — because, in the utter 
absence of ballets and burlettas, for which our exile sighed so 
profoundly, we feci assured that llierc are millions of persons, 
who, without a spark either of puritanism or of infidelity, find 
Sunday the happiest day of the week. He candidly tells us, how- 
ever, that the stale of subjugation in which he had felt himself 
placed in his native country, had prejudiced, his mind against alP 
religious observances, especially such as are upheld by authority;, 
and, indeed, prejudices of the same sort and kindred are sufficiently 
apparent in most of those persons who lake refuge in this country 
from the Continent, in cousequouce of political revolutions. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that the circumstance of 
the Count’s living so much among our Dissenters, unfortunate 
as it may have been for himself, affords his readers not a little 
amusement. We subjoin bis account of a visit to a Baptist meet- 
ing-house : — 

‘ The service began with singing some hymns relating to the 
ceremony. Then the minister made an extempore commerit,.or^ rather 
a seemingly extempore recitatioijfof a comment which he bad beloreband 
prepared, upon the passage of the New Testament torching the -baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan. After the serrnon and another Ijiymn, the 
neophytes, who were to receive tluf ordinaiice, filed off into adjoining 
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chambers to undress. It is requisite that Baptist churches should 
be construtHed like bathing-houses. In fact, before the pulpit there was 
a large reservoir of water pf about three and a half feet in depth, into 
wliicli they descend by steps. Adjoining the church, on each side of 
the pulpit, there are two apartments to undress and dress in, one for 
the women and the other for the men. There were five young women 
to be baptized, between eighteen and twenty years of age. They 
issued forth clotlied in wliite dresses fastened at the neck, and with 
white caps on tlieir heads. One after the other went down the steps, 
and stationed thernsedves opposite the priest, who was already standing 
in this artificial Jordan, above his knees in water, and entirely covered 
with a long black vest. The priest pronounced over each of the 
young women, wJiilst they stood in the water, the words : 1 liaptize 

thee, and as soon as lie had uttered them, be plunged all the 
poor girls into the water. After this splash, they were immediately 
raised again, and led away to be wiped and dressed. Some of 
them, feeling their breatli stopped by the water, uttered a shriek 
in the act of being dipjied fiy this representative of St. John. Not so 
a young man who was baptized in the same manner. He was perhaps 
about twenty-five years of age, with a black beard ; and without taking 
off anything luit his coat, with his breeches, waistcoat, and shoes on, 
he entered as he was, and went through the ceremony as if he was 
merely taking a bath. 1 afterwards found from Dr. Evans, that 
many Baptists, in order to be more consistent with themselves, and 
to follow the Gospel precisely, instead of celebrating baptism in the 
artificial Jordan ol‘ the conventicle, proceed to the side of a real river, 
and there dip themselves with all the e.xactness possible.* 

IJr. Evans does not seem to have informed the Count, that 
there are lew sights more strikingly picturesque, than a bfijdizing 
in an actual running water. Such at least is our own iinpiessiou 
,01^^ which we witnessed a few years ago. It was a fine sum- 
_^iner’s day ; the stream spread irregularly over the face of a 
green lane, which in all those parts of it to whicli the water did 
,not reach, was crowded with an immense assemblage of men, 
‘women, and children, standing under the shadow and slieller of 
verdant and lofty trees. The groups of people on the banks, 
the spreading and interrupted stream, the ministers standing in 
the water, the candidates in their flowing vestments, some in ex- 
pectation by tlie water-side, others in the act of being baptized, 
whilst every now and then a hymn arose from the multitude, 
alternately swelling and sinking — produced altogether a beautiful 
and solemn scene. We are not quite certain wdiclber, if w^e 
could always insure so impressive a spectacle, we should not our- 
selves advocate ba|#tism |h0. stream. But^unhappily, far 
other sights are often seen oil these occasions ; and such as ren- 
dered the caution given to Cowt Pecchio, before he set out^ — to 
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be careful not to laugh, — hy no means superfluous. It ii| notniaiiy 
years since it happened, on on'e of these festivals, that the minister 
being a small person, and having to baptize a very large woman, 
sunk under the weight, fell into the water, and left his fair burden 
floating upon the top of it, amidst the im^xpressible laughter of the 
spectators. 

But the Count did not confine his observations to the Baptists ; 
Unitarians, Methodists, and Quakers equally share his attention, 
and with the cheerlul good-humour which characterizes him, he 
finds something to comnieiid in all. Whether his observations 
me correct, is anollier question. Jt is scarcely possible that an 
avowed sceptic should be a proper judge on the subject of reli- 
gion ; and it was porlectly natural, that a man of such a cast of 
mind, who had lately escaped from the superstitions and irrational 
mysteries of the Roman church, shorJd be enamoured of the sim- 
plicity of IJuitarianism, — as it likewise was, tliat having been 
brought up in mental bondage, he should listen with pleasure to 
the aigumeuts of a Methodist lady and gentleman, on the religious 
and political advantages of a multiplicity of sects. If the Unita- 
rians arc charitable and tolerant, it must at least be allowed, 
that they share those virtues with the educated portion of the 
established church, whilst few but themselves will be disposed to 
deny that they are more disputatious, conceited, and self-suflicient, 
than any other sect in this country. Their abstinence from pro- 
selytism is new to ns ; though we w'illingly recognize that feature 
in the Quakers. Under the circumstances of his liistory and po- 
sition, however, we are almost disposed to forgive the Coimt all 
that he has said in favour of Unitarianism and dfesent, for tlie sake 
of ihej^jagraph with which he closes this chapter 

/PIJM ought to infe^m iTioSTwTicr come to^slt this isTaiul, stored and) 
flighted with the wdtty sayings of the Continent, that the English arci 
intolerant of Atheists, Deists, and all irreligious people. Not that! 
they still imprison or burn them ; but they feel, or ut least affect to 
feel, an abhorrence of inhdelity, and they shew the same aversion 
for the least jest at the expense of religion : what you miglit say 
in Italy before an archbishop, or in Spain before a father of the In- 
quisition, would not be tolerated in England, even after having 
eiiiptied a couple of bottles of port. Such is the disestcem of the 
English for infidels, that it is nearly equivalent to the Roman in? 
terdict from fire and water : it is more than papal excommunicatiof^, 
because public opinion gives weight to it. I would venture ^ 
that Voltaire is moi^eacL i^pai^than in the 
Great ^ 

As few will suspecfa>(4»ffle iiation of umfiag in. liiy^risy on 
such ft subject, we thank Count Pecchk) for publishing this 

Q Si result 
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result of his observations. He does not give it by way of com- 
mendatioH; but w^c look upon it as one ot the strongest testimo- 
nies in favour of Piotestantisi^ and religious toleration that could 
have been uttered, — coming as it docs Irom one of a class of per- 
sons, many of ^^holn, \\c !uue reason to know, have such a dislike 
to leligion in the mass, that they even look upon the spires ahd 
church-touTrs scattered over a country as disagreeable objects. 

Not the least aimising of the Count^s sketches of ^ lile in Lon- 
don,’ is a dinirer at Mi. Lowell lluxtori’s: — 

‘ Mr. Fry the banker, a rioli London Quaker, the day that I first be- 
came acquainted witli him, wislicd me to accompany him to dine with 
his relation, Mr. Buxton, and bid me remind him to introduce me to 
our entertainer. Exactly at ‘•ix o’clock I gave a loud raj) at Mr. Bux- 
ton’s door; the servant, thinking that 1 w’as one of the guests, opened 
tire door and ushered me into the dining-room ; and I, supposing that 
it had been so arranged by Mr*. Fry, entered with all confidence and 
coolne.'^s; when, bcliold ! I found myoolf in the midst of a great num- 
ber of guests, amongst whom I did noi see iny friend. So awkward an 
occurrence w’ould have disconcerted aiiyirody, and especially one who 
like myself spoke rather bad English, and had to account, in the 
choicest words he could invent, for his unexpected appearance 
amongst persons whom he did not know% and wdro w^re obviously 
astonished wdth Iris entrance. But wdiat would have been bis astonish- 
ment and confusum to find himself, as 1 did, in the midst of the steam 
of tlie viands, and of so many blazing candles, in the presence of a 
number of ladies, dressed in a uniform habit, as in a convent, with 
neck-kerchiefs after the fashion of the stomachers of nuns, with 
placid countenances, smootli as mirrors, unmoved by passions, and 
of four men with painted faces, with lings hanging from their ears, 
another smaller ring from the nose, and in parti-coloui'ed dres^ses, 
|dhlM|^d aj-hover w’it)i chains and trinkets! But I had not time ^ 
^become olianged into a statue wdth amazement, for these polite ladi^ 
,with a smile still moi-e sw’cet than that wdiich is usually seen up^ 
'the countenances of English women, and with manners still more 
familiar, vied wdth cadi other in inviting me to take my seat at table. 
If 1 had been in Italy, 1 should have thought that this party was 
some pleasant inasquierade, but in England T really cpuld not conceive 
wdiat it might be. Whilst I was employed in guessing into what 
hands I had fallen, in replying to the many kind ofFprs of the ladies, 
and in glancing at those four faces like playing **pards, behold at 
length Mr. Fry arrived, and explained the mistake which the other 
guests might have supposed me to have committed ; and then I un- 
ravelled the mystery of these strange guests. Tlie four who had so 
many rin ^s jn their ears and noses w\>re chiefs of tribes of American 

|!!N|k)n to complain 

to tlieir brother, the king oFEnglaiid, of some unjust proceedings 
of the government Of Canada, The ladies were Quakers, amongst 

whom 
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whom I found the celebrated Mrs. Fry, who united to benevolence and 
a welUinformed mind, a dignified, calm, and solemn aspe'ht. When 
dinner was over, the usual processioji of the bottles round the table 
began, with their Christian names in silver on their necks; whereupon 
the master of the house begged one of their painted majesties to l 4 ave 
the goodness to explain, in his own langnrjgc, for the greater amuse* 
ment of the auditors, tlie grievances wliich they had to allege against 
the English government. The eldest of them arose, with much readi- 
ness, and delivered a discouise,^which was immediately translated by 
an interpieler wlio travelled with them. Tlie most remarkable eircum- 
stanreiii the harangue of these savages was that they wondered very 
much that, after I'emaining a wdiole month in London, their brother^ 
the king of England, liad not ytt granted tlieni an audience. Mr, 
Buxton then took the su])jcet tip in English, and vindicated the honour 
of his nation by saying that the multiplicity of affairs had, perhaps, 
hindered the king from hearing their gomplaints, but that, w4en they 
were once heard, there would he no delay in doing them justice. 

The Count adds a reflection, at wliich, considering the occasion 
that suggested it, w’e must be permitted to smile ; — 

‘ I will observe here hy the w^ay, that amongst the otlier resem- 
blances w'hich the British empire has to that of ancient Rome is the 
patronage which the members of the English parliament, with a 
laudable pride, afford to any individuals, provinces, or kings through- 
out the world, wdio may feel themselves aggrieved. Thus Mr. Bm* 
ion {!) pledged himself to procure the reparatiun of the wrongs of 
tliesc four Indian Caciques, if their complaints should turn out to 
well-founded ! ’ 

The chapter thus closes : — 

‘These Caciques sliew^d an extreme disposition to oblige. After 
wc had taken tea, without much entreaty, they sang a nd dan ced after 
the custom of their countrymen: and although* the Qu’akers approve 
neither music nor dancing, yet it api)eared to me that those who were 
present very much enjoyed both the singing and the dancing of these 
royal personages — the first horrible, the second, frightful. Such is 
the magic influence which the very name of king carries wdth it ! 

‘ At eleven o’clock the party separated, and Mr. Fry having invited 
me to pass the night at his house, about ten miles from London, I 
got into his ca^ri^e with a great deal of pleasure, and after having 
lost our w'ay tw*i|^r three times, (because the coachman, not being 
a Quaker, hadpinned against Quaker sobriety,) at tw'o o’clock in tho 
morning, we arrived at a country-seat, which, as I saw on file 
following morning, had all the convenience, order, and neatnessi^fllfch 
characterize the sect,’ ; ^ 

Count Pecchio had, next otiy, the pleasure of,beai|9'f,Mre.'r«y 
preach to the female convicts in Newgate, and observ^ss tlter^pon 
that, ‘as YOU preach to well-disposed people ia orwrib render 
them still better than they are, so it is but Da|ural to preach to 

• the 
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the bad, with the hope and chance of producing some amend- 
ment in The doubtful point, however, is, not whether 

these poor creatures should be preached to, but whether it is 
fit or decent that their preacher should be a Mrs. Fry. lie 
had afterwards the oj)j)ortunity of seeing the Quakers’ Lunatic 
Asylum at York, of the first establishment of which, as well as its 
afUir progress and present mode of niaiiageiiient, he gives a very 
interesting account. He is a little mistaken in supposing that the 
Quakers were ‘the first to discover tliat mild tieatment is more 
generally advantageous in cases of insanity, than tlie contrary plan, 
in iact this, like most discoveries of the kind, which arise oat of 
tlie increasing intelligence and more civil izred luibits of the com- 
munity, was made simultaneously in various })arts of the country 
about the same period. It may, however, be true, that the 
Quakers’ was the first public. as}luin which acted upon the prin- 
ciple ; and this is honour enough to that most benevolent people. 
We hope our author may be successful in persuading the Italians 
to adopt some of our improvements in the discipline and manage- 
ment of such establishments, and we cordially thank him for the 
repealed commendations he bestows on llic afilify and good sense 
of mostol the habits and institutions of our countrymen. 

But the Count thought he should not have seen England until 
he had made himself personally acquainted with the habits of our 
sailors ashoie; and we have accordingly a chapter on that siib- 
j|£Ct before lie quits Loudon ; — 

no (lay 1 took it into my head to go into one of the public-houses 
street in tlie neighbourhood of London Bridge, leading down to 
the Thames, in order to see wliat metamorphoses those silent, serious 
companions might liave undergone, with whom 1 had sailed for about 
eight montte." How changed did I find my friend Jack from what 1 
had seen him at sea ! — no longer serious, and quiet, and silent, but 
merry, noisy, and singing. The ground-floor of the house I entered 
was filled with a cloud of tobacco- smoke, which hindered me at first 
from distinguishing the several actors. 1 was scarcely seated wlien 
one of them, with unsteady steps, staggering like a ship in a storm, 
and with a mahogany-coloured face, offered me some of his grog. 1 
did nut hesitate to accept it; but the tin*pot, out of which my gene- 
rous friend had been drinking, was empty, and the poor fellow was 
not aware of it. In a corner of the room was a group of them singing’ 
one of their sea songs, the burden of which is, “ Haul away, yoc ho, 
hoys:' When these had finished singing, which they did on their legs, 
and cla])ping their leathern hands, another set began to thunder out 
another of their favourite songs, “/AVar/.? of oakf &c. Meanwhile 
there came in a strollipg fiddler, who began to play a reel, a sort of 
Scotch dance, very much in favour amongst the lower classes in 
England, and which requires only^strength and a rapid movement of 

fc, the 
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the feet, without any elegance or grace in the movements of the figure. 
At this sound, as though it were the signal for an engagement, they 
all jumped up on their legs, and set J:o work to shufHe about their feet, 
though I dannot say to dance. To get out of the reacli of this storm 
of heels, t went up stairs, and entered another room, which was ano- 
ther picture in Teniers’ style, of the same sort, only that the uni- 
formity and greater neatness of the dress informed me that they were 
sailors of the Royal Navy. They were 
national aiitl^em, - - 

He gives us no further account of his^ llut enters into a 
very aiinnat(id comparison of the merits of the sailors in merchant 
vessels and in the royal navy — containing not a few observations 
which will delight Captain Jiasil Hall. The following passage is 
a curious instance of the dislike with wliich he regards the reli- 
gious observances of the English, and of the admiration which 
iiotvvitlistaiuiing he is constrained t(f feel for their effects: — 

‘ Sunday is observed by the English, as far as possible, wherever 
and in whatever circumstances tliey find tliemselves. Tjje silence on 
this day in particular on board their vessels is more gloomy than ever. 
Every one shaves himself, puls on a clean shirt, and endeavours to 
dis])]ay as much cleanness as possible in his dress. Some read a few 
passages of the Bible. Their religion is a comfort as well as a terror 
to tlieir minds. An Englishman has no otlier intercessor in his 
approaeh(‘S to the Supreme Being tlian his ovvji ])raycrs. In a storm 
he performs his duty, displays all the firmness of his mind, and all the 
strength of liis body, struggles against deatli down to the very last 
moment ; and it is oril}^ when he has tried in vain all the means ^bis 
mind can suggest, and all his bodily strength, that lie resigns himself 
to his fate, raises Ids eyes to heaven, and awaits vvdth reverence the 
will of Providence.’ 

The Count on getting weary, as lie welKmight,t5lfTF«/ London 
to which, hi^ lion-days over, he found himself restricted, transfers 
himself to Nottingham, and subsecpicntly to York; at both of 
which places he appears to have practised his profession of a 
teacher of languages ; and in the exercise of that profession, being 
discovered to be a gentleman, to have had belter opportunities 
of observing what is really valuable in English society, llian he 
could have had whilst in town, lie seems to have been absolutely 
enraptured with his new acquaintances, especially tlie young ladies ; 
and we arc somewhat curious to know whether either of the 
sketches he has drawn for us exhibits the likeness of the Lngliish 
lady whom we understand him to have married. He ejolarges, 
with an enthusiasm that sjieaks sad things as to Italy, ou the 
almost unrestrained intercourse which he found subsisting in this 
country between persons of the opposite sexes, and; the perfect 
apd pure modesty of young English geutlewomep ; that genuine 
^ modesty 
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modesty wl^ch suspects no evil in another, simply because an 
improper idea never enters the imagination ; and which disarms 
the designing libertine, by the impossibility he finds of discovering 
a single feeling to work upon. It is well tq know what an intelli- 
gent foreigner approves as^^characteristic in our manners ; not as 
a matter of vain glory, but in order that we may cherish more 
than ever, that which .has called foilli lii.s commendations, and that 
gi&lieiatioh in the. education of ///e/V chil- 

dren, those means 'which have alreadV produced such fruits. We 
scarcely know how to extr act where almost every sentence coiilaius 
observations and renrarks, not always new, but conceived and ex- 
pressed in a manlier most creditable to the moral feelings of the 
autlior. We must content oursehes with simply rccdmmendiirg 
the whole of his three chapters, from p. 173 to 123(), to especial 
attention, ♦ 

His account of a country wake in Yorkshire is lively, and full 
of his characteristic good-humour, and with it our extracts shall 
come to a close : — 

‘ As I was taking a walk into tire country without any definite ob- 
ject, I observed that a great many persons were going along a jiarti- 
cular road. I, tliereupon, determined to follow these people, and was in 
the end well satisfied with having done so ; for this line of persons 
guided me to a village called Eislington, three miles distant from 
York, where they were holding one ol their festivities. The village is 
inhabited only by labourers and farmers. All the inhabitants were 
standing in knots here and there, in tlie middle of a broad road. In the 
doorways of the houses, there were none but the old women, in their 
best clothes, and with ten years less upon their couiitenaneos, on ac- 
count of the cheerfulness which animated them, and the commendations 
they had rec^t^ed for tho well-concocted plnni-jaidding of that clay. At 
a rustic holiday in my country, you would have heard at a mile’s distance, 
the outcries and the uproar, wliich are the expression of that Italian 
hilarity which kindles of itself, even without the aid of wine, solely by 
the collision of the paities. You would have encountered bands of 
youths singing in cdiorus, with ardent looks, and their hats adorned 
with peacock’s feathers over one eye, and with a maimer somewhat 
theatrical, by way of vindicating tliemselves from the disparagement 
which the inhabitants of the town lavish without anv reason upon the 
inhabitants of the country: but in Eislington, down to that moment, 
all was order, quietude, and mutual respect. All on a sudden, however* 

I heard some shouts raised, I perceived the crowd divide into two 
lines, and 1 saw at a distance eight or nine countrymen, each wlieeling 
a harrow before liim, ahd exerting hiihself to reach the goal. I'his 
was the first course of their Olympic games. Next took place a sort 
of ducking-match. This sport assembled us rotmd a great tub of 
water, placed in the middle of the rtiad, to the bottom of which they 
bad thrown some pieces! of money* A number of boys, nai^i^ ihe 

waist, 
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waist/ were waiting for a signal to plunge themselves ^nto it over 
head and ears » with their^hjwids crossed upon their backs, to en- 
deavour to pick up the pieces of money with their mouths. The gri. 
maces of the urchins Avho got their heads out, half-choked with the 
water, without having obtained any share of the prize, infiillibly ex- 
cited the laughter of the by-standers. • 

‘ Tills cluck s game being finished, chancing to raise eyes, I saw 
hung up outside of a public-house, a new bridle and saddle wdth two 
hats ; wliereupon, I conceived tiie hope that there would be some joust 
or tourney, or other similar epic contest. My expectation was not dis- 
appointed. There was in fact a horse-race going to take place; and 
I soon saw four fanners’ liackneys mounted by as many stout lads, 
a])proaching the place of starting. Though, to speak the tnith, men, 
saddles, and horses, were a thousand miles from those that I had seen 
a few days before at the county-races, yet they were not so bad that 
you could denominate tliem an actu'il caricature. I therefore could 
not refrain from taking an interest, in '"common w’ith all the rest, and 
preparing myself to admire the victor. In sliort, after ten minutes 
hard gallojdng, the coursers arrived, and the winning horse came 
in Avitli the same acclamations as at the grand racing-course, and 
was led to the place Avhere the judges sat. 

* I Avent into a public-liouse, where the croAvd Avas thicker. Fif- 
teen or twenty farmers were seated AAUth their eartlien pipes of the 
purest Avhite, and pewter pots of gin and Avater before them. I sat 
myself doAVii along Avith them ; and whether it was the interest 
whicli tliey all evinced for the race which they went on recounting to 
ea(;h otlicr, or that they thought me a veteran frequenter of llic public- 
house, so it AA^as, that not piie of them east a single look of curiosity 
or of surprise upon me. A butcher came in talking of the misfortune 
of a little mare of his, tliat had broken her leg in the race. He had 
put on a mournful way of telling his story to excite ; but 

perceiving that the by-standers were rather ’dis]»osed to laugh than 
to cry, lie then began to comfort himself Avitli a brimming glass of 
gin ; and after that, assuming an elevated and bcroical demeanour, 
(witli the air of the Roman Gladiator dying game,) he protested 
tliat it was not the money which lay so heavy upon his mind, but 
that the little mare herself had been a great favourite. This tra- 
gical accident, together Avith the betting, and the ‘‘ sjiirits Avhich 
make even tl'e dumb to speak,*’ had rendered the farmers so talk- 
ative, that I found myself in the midst of a sea of Avoids. I say a 
sea of words, because I could understand nothing of their dialogues 
but here and there a Avord. Though I know Flnglish tolerably well, 
yet I had not acquired the accomplishment of understanding the 
Yorkshire dialect, which is of the most corrupt and most extra- 
ordinary in England. This conA^ersation produced a curious effect 
upon me, not being able to collect anything but unconnected words,— 
it AA^as like reading a dictionary. ,FeAv of the speakers were able to 
preserve th^e centre of gravity. When they got on tieir lege, they 
.vH-' swung 
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swung' now to the right and then to the left ; but like the famous 
tower at Bdtogna, however much they leaned to one side, and although 
always threatening to fall, tliey n^ver fell. And what increased still 
more my wonder, was, that their bodies staggered, whilst their wits, 
so to speak, never staggenul. 

‘ Thus passed the evening till eleven o’clock, when the company 
breaking up, I made up my mind to return to York. How delightful 
it is ill England to take a moonlight walk> without the least fear of 
meeting a robber to lighten you of y^ur >vatch or purse ! Another 
pleasure is, to be able to quit the liigh road, and tread the paths 
through soft meadows, which are peihaps tlie only as well as the most 
ancient right of property in tlie soil reiriainiiig to the lower classes. 
Finally, another pleasure not less vahiahic to tlie weary, is to arrive 
at home and find in a small lodging, consisting of a bedchainber and 
a sitting-room, all* the comforts and repose, which, in tlufir time, 
neitlicr the Marquis of (/arahasguijoyed in his hereditary seat, nor the 
good King of Vvetot in Ids palace.’ 

And bore we lake our leave of Count Pecchio ; assuring our 
readers, that if they can but leave out of sight his religion and 
his politics, they will iiud in his little volume both eiiteitaiiinient 
and instiuctiou amply sullicieiit to r(‘pay them for any trouble they 
may chunee to experience in perusing it in a foreign language. 
It is consolatory at the present time, when native writers are 
endeavouring to render ns discontented v\ith everything English, 
to find a Ibroiguer, and a liberal too, pointing out so many sources 
of pleasure and satisfaclioii within the reach of every one, and so 
many leal excellencies both in the manners and temper of the 
people, and m the still existing institutions of our country. 


Aut. IX. — Considmdiom PolUujues sar VEpoque aciaellcy 
adress/rs d I'Jlidewr anonyme de VOuvrage intitule ^IJisfoirede 
la lii'slauratlon, pur un Homme d^Etat.' J^ar M. de Poliguac. 
Paris, 1S:J£. 

^ril dcimucialion from Mount Sinai, that ^ the sins of tlic fathers 
shall be visited upon the children to the third and fourth »reiie- 
ration/ explains the cause of all the revolutions by which society 
ever has been, or ever \^ill he, distnibed ; and never has it been 
more remarkably exemplified in any revolution than in that of the 
Three Days. Look at it without reference to this principle, and it 
wouhl appear tlie mast causeless of all revolutions, as certainly it 
was the most unprovoked. It was^‘not brought about by any 
of those deeper causes which shake, and at this time threaten to 
subvert English and even Auglo-Aiucrican society ; not by the 
rooted, rankling, and inveterate evils which belong to our stage of 
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civilization, but by constitutional politicians, parliamentary speeches, 
liberal journals, polytechnic* pupils^ ami volunteers \1’hu jan to 
enrol themselves as soon as they^ heard the march of intellect 
beaten by tlie insurrectionary drum. Yet these Three Days are 
belli up by the reformers among us for applause and admirutioii, 
and by the radicals and thorough-paCed revolutionists, for an 
example ; and the latter, iiulccd, in so doing, are to be com- 
mended as having done \viscly, like the unjust steward, for these 
men an , like him, wiser in ihinr generation than the children of 
light. Tlie society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has 
published a history of these memorable days, as a part, it must be 
siippo.sed, of tliat usefftl knowhnlge, for the diffusion of which its 
noble and distinguished members have lliought it necessary to 
establish tludr extensive bookselling concern. With what motive 
this particular jxntion of hi.story was selected, the commitU'c, 
under whose sanction it has been composed and brought forward, 
must know best. W'illi what lidelity it is compiled, no one in this 
country will think it worth while to inquire, because there is 
no one to lake a lively interest in the character of those persons 
w'hose actions may be misrepresented there, and their motive.s 
maligned. On this side the cliannel this may be done, to a gri‘at 
exti'Ht, in good faith, as far as the unreasoning and nnieasonable 
credulity of ill will may deserve to be so qiiulibed, though, in many 
cases, even this miserable excuse fails. 

It is otherwise in France. I>a\le has well observed of faithless | 
party Instoiians, that ‘ la jdvpart nr peclicnt point j)ar i^jj^nomnice,* 
C'est la nialicr, c'rsi I'anbmmlc, on him Venvir dr sbuuvnirnodcr an 
goiit popnlaire, d d'en tircr du profit^ tjui enytajenl a falsifier les 
rrlaliuns,'' Some anonymous author, in that country, designating 
himself as un llonnne d'Efal, having put* forth a history of the 
lestoratiou, much in the same temper which may be looked for ia 
Mr. Idioinas Dabington Macaulay’s promised history of tlie same 
ju riod, Prmce Polignac has published in reply the Political Uedec- 
lions which are now before us. He has done this, in the words of 
I'acitus, which he has taken for a motto, Ut non modo casus even*- 
tusqne rrrum cpd plerumijve forfuili sunt^ sed ratio diani^ canscetpie 
noscanf'wr. Looking fioai his prison, as fiom a hi rmitagc, upon the 
past and the present, it seems as if he had dismissed all feelings 
which could cloud his judgment or disturb the composure of his 
mind. There is no breathing of reseutmeut, or of impatieuce, or 
of comphiiut. This was to be expected ; it might have been pre- 
Slimed, from his w hole coudiiL*,t after his appieliensiou and during 
his trial, that he would support his fate with dignity. M either 
will the ability which he ha.s now manifested occasion any surprise 
to those who know that the French ministers have usually been 
* men 
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men of more than ordinary talents in a nation where there has 
always been an abundant choice ; ahcl that, in consequence, our 
neighbours have, for the most part, been as superior to us in tlie 
cabinet, as we have proved ourselves superior to them in naval 
warfare and in the field. But there is in this pamphlet the last 
thing which might liave been looked for in a French s,tatesinan, 
and that is--^a Christian spirit. ’We will not say that M.de Polig- 
nac has dkplayed this spirit, for display would be inconsistent 
with its nature.. It is not shown in flisplay, nor in j)rofessions, nor 
in express words, but in the whole lone and lenour of his reflec- 
tions, proving itself thereby to be’^that spiiit which ^ vanntetli not 
itself, which is not easily provoked, which beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, eiidiircth all things.’ 

Fhe book of this anon} uions Homme d^Elat, he says, has con- 
firmed him in the opinion tlui^. a history of the events which have 
passed in our days cannot yet be impartially written ; so many 
divergent opinions have been manifested, so many conflicting in- 
terests brought into action, so many passions excited, that it must 
be presumptuous in any one to come forward as the judge of 
his age. 

* What, in fact, has passed around us ? Some wished for a republic, 
and, perhaps, wish for it still; they thought that this form of govern- 
ment, above all others, occasions the dcvelopemjsnt of all the intellectual 
faculties, and gives to the will of man that spring and that energy 
which impel it to great actions. Others liave shown themselves 
zealous partisans of tlie empire; the despotism w^hich accompanied its 
victories had not affrighted tljem; tliey regarded it as tov^ards other 
countries a means of strength, and in thiwS one as a guarantee for order 
and stability. Others saw in tlie return of the Bourbons, with the 
esta hlishnfont bl a tempered or constitutional monarchy, the end of 
our political convulsions, the rc- establishment of peace, the develope- 
ment of our credit, of all our industry and ingenuity, and of every 
kind of prosperity — the union of all parties and of all opinions — in fine, 
the oblivion of all our misfortunes. 13 ut in the fear of new alarms they 
believed that the sovereign ought to reserve luito himself the right of 
pronouncing ego in a day of tempests, and that right therefore they 
inscribed in the charter of IS 14. Others, again, claimed, in the name 
of libert 3 % the use of that right in favour of the people ; and, changing 
the condition of sovereignty, chose that it should take its rise from a 
democratical principle, instead of resting upon a monarchical one. 

‘ To say .that all those who have called with their wishes, and ^up- 
ported with their efforts, these .dhferent forms of government, are bad 
citizens, would be an absurdity. To Sffy that they have not been de- 
ceived in their object would be to reject the authority of facts, for all 
their Utopias liave vanished, ^fhe republic drowned itself in blood ; a 
single reverse of fortune sufficed for overthrowing the empiri; the 
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Bourbons, indeed, resisted longer, but they had to support a long and 
painful struggle, in which they succumbed at last, ^ ^ 

* With such events before us, which prove hovy weak is the reach of 

human calculations, how can any one venture to write contemporary 
history ? How can we help fearing, in spite of oneself, to give to our 
language the hue of our wishes, of ourho];^s, of our regrets ? How can 
we guard ourselves against our own prejudices in speaking of things 
and of men ? How can we relate facts otherwise than as we have seen 
them ; and how, in endeavouring to explain them, we to emanciijate 
ourselves trom the influence of\hese our opinions, and, perhaps, of our 
own passions ? ' 

* Never has any agt% except our own, presented, 39 great a compli- 
cation of discordant opinions upon the questions, feligioiis, moral, and 
political, wliicli interest societ3^ In this monstrous, amalgam of con- 
tradictory and incoherent ideas, in tliis general conflict of all things, 
none but tlie presumptuous man can venture to say that he alone has 
been in tlie right. But I deceive myself; there are persons whose 
foresight, or, ^ to speak more accurately, whose iiresentiments could 
always be verified ; they are those, who upon every change of system, 
during forty years, have never ceased to say, this will not last. These 
persons, at least, have never been wrong ; but it is not with presenti- 
ments that history is to be written, for they explain nothing.’ — Introd, 
j). 2-5. 

Yet it is from contemporary writers that the materials for dis- 
passionate and equitable history must ultimately be collected ; 
and M. de Polignac is far from disputing this. ‘ Entendons^nous/ 
be says ; ‘ mon intention iCa pas rte d'avancer qiCon ne diif j)as re- 
imeillir Ics fails dont on a (He lomoin^ s*en(jnerir dc veux qu*on 
rendre compte de Vimpression (ju'ils font naVre^ dcs observa'- 
Hons qn'ils insjyinmf ; mais tout vela sert d VhistoirCy et n'estpas 
encore riilstoire.' Tlie most partial couteipporai>.n;xiy-iiot uufre- 
queiitly aftbrd information as trustworthy as it is important, and 
soinetnncs without, iiitendiiig or suspecting it. Truth may even 
be extracted from books which have been written with the delibe- 
rate intention of perverting it. ^ There is no greater evidence in a 
cause,’ it has been truly said, ^ than the affirmative testimony 
of that man who is an citemy to the cause.’ Of such evidence 
there has been no want through all the acts of the l^icncli revolu- 
tiou. The stage-players in that bloody drama have told us the 
truth, and the whole truth : in their ip^nse vanity, or their deadly 
malice — in their mutual , accusations and recriminations— in the 
drunkenness of their prosperity, or the bitterness of tlK^uniivailing, 
because irreligious, and thejefore hopeless remorse — they have left 
liitljs concealed concerning themselves, their actions, principles, 
and motives, and nothing concerning others which it was possible 
for them to disclose^ We know the men as thoroughly as such 

men 
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men were ever knoMii, and upon completer evidence than has 
I cached us for the clmiacters of tlteir ptotot}pes in the age of 
Sylk and Catiline, « 

The first part of M, dc Polignac’s pamphlet consists of a brief 
but snfficifent vindication of innisclf against the assei lions of the 
anonymous \Vritcr; first, that during a mission with which he was 
cliaigcd in 1814, he had provoked a icaction toward the ancient 
regime ni all its dcvelo])cmenls, and liad permitted great political 
scandals against the constitutional nefb of the senate ; secondly, that 
Ins conduct had justified the fearswhich were felt by the pm chasers 
of naliouul property, and iiad favoured the pretensions and in- 
fluenee of the clerg} ; and, thirdly, tliat, because of his opinions, he 
had be«‘n excluded fioin the goveinment during the leign of 
Louis Will, ^ Cvft imralvsy says M. de Polignac, ‘ i/ ne hs 
(qipuie d'aucime preiivc, d'axu'unc explication, (Tavcxinr reflrnon 
imfdnvt a on dnnonfrer rexavlUude, II fait connaUre quel est son 
seniimenf, ef ce sentiment est amsitot acquis a Vkisloire ' 

‘ No one, I believe myself entitled to say, has felt more than I have 
done how heavy is the yoke of despotism. 1 was for a long time, as well 
as my biotiier, its victim, under the empire. We knew how to resist its 
anger, ns well as the seductions wliich it sometimes employed in the 
hope of dran ing from us wliat it could not obtain by force, Tliere are 
positions which trace the line of duty , ours was of that kind. No other 
reaemblcd it in Franco; nothing, therefore, favourable to some, or 
uufavoural)le to others, can be inferred from the conduct which we 
observed during that time ; hut it would alto he absurd to conclude 
that, exposed as I have been to all the ligours of despotism, [ must, as 
a necessary coiuscqueiicc, have ]>ecouie a partizaii of absolutism. For 
myself, T doclure that 1 have never bent the knee before the one more 
than hcfoi;4iJlie^ other. If the anonymous publicist to whom these 
observatioiis are addressed can say as much, I will acknowledge his 
right of (onstituUng himself judge of my sentiments upon the point; 
but he nlU^t begin by naming himself.' — pp. 17, IS, 

To the clunge of having given cause for alarm to the purchasers 
of putioual puiperty, M. de Polignac replies by stating what his 
conduct Jiad been Bcfoic the charter of 1814 was promulgated, 
when those pin chasers might with good reason have expected that 
something like lestitutiou would be requiied, the possessor of a 
domain which had belonged to IVJ, do Polignac's father, and 
had been sold accordingly during the revolution, proposed to 
reluin it u|>aa an amicable arrangement —tlie course which might 
gtMicrally have been pursued, if the restored government had not 
thought proper to sanction many of tl\e iniquities of the preceding 
* 1 K plied,' said he, * that 1 had been senttheieto employ 
myself upon vim affaira of the country, and not upon my own, A 
few days alterwaids the chai ter was promulgated ; he th§u renewed 
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liis proposal ; my reply tlien was, that the fuudamental law having 
been piououhccd, the property must lemaiu iu his hasids. My 
bi other and I have acted thus in m^ny instances, and particularly 
in one which occurred only a few mouths befom the events of 
J83()/ 

I'lie charge of having provoked a re-action tow&rdS tlte ancient 
legiuie is met by a diicct denial, and by tlio statement of a iact 
which doseivcs It) be lepcated. Duiing the first days of the 
Ksloiation, the toips of Maishal hoiilt and Suefact occupied the 
militaiy duision whidi was placed undei his temporary juiisdiction* 
JJe was ilien in the town ol Poix, aUd the general officer who 
commanded the depaihncnt leqncsted him to leview the tioops 
which wcie under his ordois, '1 hey weie diawn out accordingly, 
and the geneial, in M, tie Polignac\ piescnce, harangued the 
nun, and (onduded by saying, ‘ holdieis, you will join your 
voices to mine, and we will upeal logcuher the cry ol, f^ive le 
)oi! he would liave said ; but, by a slip oi the tongue, he said, P'^tpe 
Idnjkreur! A inoie unlucky mistake could not, at sudi a time, 
have been made, but M. de Pohguuc saw it was only a mistake, 
and saw also the exticme cmbanassincnt ol the officer. ‘ JUo ttoi 
(listless youisell, general,’ he said with ready talent; and raising 
Ills voice, he added — ^ the umcmbrance of those who have added 
to the gloiy ol Fiance will always be well interpreted under the 
leigii ol a J jour bon !* lie v\as ansvveied by shouts of fe 
rot ! fiom all llu' lanks. 

'riu‘ otliei statements of the anonymous histoiian are disposed 
of biuHy but satisfactoiily. 

‘ 1 proceed now,’ savs the waiter, ‘ to questions of a higher nature. 
Desirous ot avoiding all odeiisive i)oleiiii(h, I have no intention of dis- 
cussing in tlie ensuing pages the nieuts of tiie polTlical principles 
vvhereoi 1 shall liave occasion to speak j — 1 take them as 1 find 
thi'in, without exaniiiiing what they may contain of good or evil. A 
different eouise might }jeihaps call iorth susceptibilities likely to 
maintain between paities those divisions which 1 would fain HOO 
extinguished for ever, 1 could even wish that the publicist to vvjiOtti 
these lines are addiessed Imdjiot foiced me to take up the peti. The 
past belongs to us no longer ; and he who, when he looks back, can 
perceive nothing in a long agUAted hte but the inconstant sport of a 
capricious fortune, must, more than any one, desire to escajje 
everything that can bring back the recollection. This is the 
wbicdi 1 now feel. In fact the career wdiich I have gone Ihroiagh 
presents almost all the vicissitudes that fortune can reserVe for 
I have knowm exile, proscription, captivity, — 1 have inhaMted the 
palace of kings ; sickness and poverty have visited me iiji thw turm } 
I have known the agitation of camps,—! have tainted sweets of 

private 
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private life ; finally, I have occupied the firaJfPpst in a, foreign country, 
and the dust in my own ; thus I may; say that, I have exhausted all 
Hinds of prosperity and all kinds of misfortunes. hat may be the lot 
which Providence has in store fhr me I know not ; but there is none, 
hap{)y or miserable, the likeness of which may not be retraced in the 
past/ — pp. 28, 29* ^ . 

Here M. de Polignac dismisses that part of the subject which 
relates personally to himself. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
national character of the French tjjaii the facility with which they 
accommodate themselves to .any change of fortune. Necessity is 
proverbially said to teach patience, but the P'rench are the only 
pcoj)le who submit to that stern teacher with a good grace, and 
receive her lessons cheerfully. But it is not by national gaiety 
of heart that M; de Polignac has been supported ; nor is it 
constitutional levity that enables him quietly to contemplate with 
such philosophic indifference the vicissitudes through vvliich he 
Jias passed ; — it is because he is a religious and good man that he 
w rites like one who is at peace with himself and in charily with all 
men. They who abuse a prosperous fortune, or fail to use it as 
they ought, heavy as the account will be which they have to 
render, arc perhaps in a less awful state than those who fail to 
benefit by the uses of adversity, which, where there is a living 
principle of devotion, never fails to produce upon the sufferer its 
salutary end. * 

Passing to the second and wider bianch of his subject, the 
ex- minister proceeds to treat of the distinguishing character of the 
present epoch, and the equilibrium of political powers in a repre- 
sentative government. 

‘ We are no longer,’ he says, ‘ in times when the effects of some 
strong ]ytr3sioR concentered in the heart of a single man, such as 
ambition, hatred, and sometimes even jealousy, sufficed for overthrow- 
ing an established government. Great social interests serve at present 
as causes for that political convulsion which shakes the civilized 
w^orlcl. Men regard these under different aspects, and thence arise 
divergent opinions ; they arrange these in the order useful toward the 
end which they propose to themselves, and thence result the political 
principles which divide us. These priiieiples have for their object the 
improvement, real or apparent, of society; estimable men, therefore, 
may embrace them in good faith. What then is the influence which 
the movement in thfe minds of men must necessarily have upon the 
political character {ks mwurs polUiques) of thte present epoch ? When 
in former hges there was a struggle between individual interests — 
when powerful men, possessed with an hition or with enmity, troubled 
the state as their own passions impelled them, seized the reins of a 
weak govenmient, or placed upon their own heads the crown which 
they had usurped,— Ais could but be called a'revolution in the state : 
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for then, ambition being once satisfied^ society fell more or less readily 
into its accustomed order; a notable cliange having altertM its con* 
stitution, it remained in that respect unaffected oy the questions 
agitated in its bosom. But at present the shock of two political 
principles necessarily brings forth a revolution, for the triumph of one 
shakes society to its foundation ; it influer¥ies its manners, its dis- 
positions, its doctrines; it changes the bases upon which it rests. 
The struggle is in the name and for the well-being of society ; all its 
members, according to their opinions, are naturally impelled to take a 
part more or less active, and hen^e it follows that political convulsions, 
which are perhaps produced more slowly than they wCre in former 
times, are now more sudden in their explosion and irresistible in their 
effect.' — pp. 35-37. * 

One distinctive sign which the ex-minister deduces is, the 
sudden changes operated in the social order whenever, in the 
struggle between two principles, thj one triumphs. A second 
is, that as the principles by which society is now divided rest 
upon general interests, and have for their end the meliora- 
tion of society itself, the object is moral and praiseworthy. It 
becomes, therefore, of imjmrlance to understand the sort of 
influence which these principles may exercise over those who 
embrace them. 

‘ Man,' he says, ‘ is horn to be in society ; his first duty is towards 
society ; this duty becomes in some a deep sentiment, in others a pre- 
text for attaining their own interested ends ; — with all, its accomplish- 
ment is the object of a real or simulated respect. The obligations 
which it imposes may sometimes be ill understood and ill reasoned, 
but we may well conceive that the rules which they trace may 
become, in ardent minds, equivalent to an article of faith. Now the 
political principles of our times being associated with the sendment of 
a duty of wliich society expects the fulfilment, it is easy to understand 
the power of action which these principles can exercise in their ad- 
herents. I shall not then hesitate to say that, in politics, principles 
govern parties, and are to them what passions— taken in a good as 
well as evil acceptation — are to individual men. The passions take 
possession of those who give themselves up to them, — they impel, 
they attract, they direct them; resistance becomes a provocation to 
new efforts, success an encouragement toward further advantages. A 
political principle finds in its adherents the same devotement and the 
same docility. The useful object which it holds forth to them inflames 
their hearts and kindles their imaginations ; it guides them like a chief, 
it commands them like a master, and makes whatever forceat finds in 
their souls, whatever power in ^eir understanding, subservient to its 
designs. It is a belief which tnumphs over death in those who have 
faith in it ; it is a religion which, though earth-born, can, like that 
which came to us from Heaven, produce its confessors and its martyrs. 
It has its mysteries also, and these are not known to all till in the day 
voii. XLVXIlC NO. XOV. ^ R of 
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of success. For any one who understands the human heart, for any 
one who 4ia8 reflected upon the almost magical effects which great 
thoughts can operate upon him^ true or even false, when they connect 
themselves with questions of social interest, and are capable of giving 
birth to great actions, or of making noble virtues shine forth, ---for 
such a person enough has been said to prove that every political 
principle which agitates men in masses, leads them, governs them, and 
necessarily impels them towards the object which it proposes/^ — 
pp. 38-40. 

This is not the less true if we substitute for principle the truer 
word opinion^ which, as Ben Jonson has well said, ‘ is a light, 
vain, and imperfect thing, settled in the ♦imagination, but never 
arriving at llie understanding, there to obtain the tincture of 
reason/ For most men have so little leisure, and so little inclina- 
tion, many so little ability, and others so little possibility of 
inquiring into the ground oi^their opinions, that they mistake them 
for principles : and why popular political opinions, caught as they 
always are in distempered times like a disease that is at once en- 
demic and contagious, should generally be erroneous, Bayle has 
shown in an observation which he made with a different and 
malicious intention : — ^ Les verites naiurelles efant heaucovp 
maim propres a reveiller et a fatter les passions, et a remit er dos 
houimes par les divers interets qiii les atfachent d la sociHe, que 
certaincs opinions fausses^ il est plus probable qua les opinions qui 
se sont Hablivs dans Vespnt de la plu part des hommes sont faussesy 
qiCil n' est probable qu'elles sont vraies,* And for the same reason 
that such opinions are more likely to be false than true, the in- 
fluence with which they act upon men is not unfrequently in pro- 
portion to their falsehood, just as deleterious liquors, by their 
forced imd injjt»rious excitement, put men in a condition to perform 
exertions in w'hich sober strength would fail, and to perpetrate 
deeds from which the sane mind and the natural heart would 
shrink. 

Having thus showm that the domination wliich political opinions 
exercise over those who embrace them must be regarded as a 
distinguishing sign of the present times, M. de Polignac pro- 
ceeds to show, that in a society thus organized there must needs 
exist a political powder, which, by its nature and by its more 
intimate connexion with the principle of its formation, preserves 
a real preponderance over the other pow ers of the state. If the 
principle which has presided in the political organization of 
society is a monarchical principle, lit is then with the sovereign 
that this preponderating power resides ; if, on the contrary, it is 
a deinocralical principle, that political supremacy appertains 
then to the delegates of the community of the citizens, because 

in 
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in that community the sovereignty is thought to reside. ^What the 
author thus denominates po&voir preponderant is, he thinks, 
erroneously called pouvoir consfifuanf, because, when society 
has once been organized, no political power, except indeed its 
organization includes the principle of an absolute monarchy, 
can of itself constitute, that is, create^new fundamental laws, 
unless it has some primitive delegation which reserves to it 
expressly the exercise of this right; and of this he thinks there 
are few examples in history^ if indeed there be any. The 
political power of which he here treats is, properly speaking, 
only the depository of ^that principle which presided at the dis- 
tribution of the other powers of the society, and at the formation 
of those fundamental laws which regulate the rights of all : and 
the preponderance which it exercises can only serve for taking 
in emergency all measures for savirg the deposit with which it 
has been entrusted : for if the principle of which it is the guardian 
should be lost (venait a lui eeftapper) there would be a dis- 
turbance in the state ; if it should be broken, another principle 
would take its place ; this w^ould be a revolution. — p. 42. 

It would be unreasonable, he observes, to suppose that the 
political powders in a state can always be perfectly equal ; disorder 
would easily introduce itself into a society so constituted. In 
fact, there must necessarily be fiiction, and sometimes collision ui 
the action of these diflereut powers one upon the other ; con- 
tinual movement in all cases, and consc(iuently displacement in 
course of time ; this must alter the princi})le which has served as 
a basis for the organization of society, and must end at length in 
changing its condition. If it be objected that the preponderance 
acquired by ouepow'erin the state for its own profit, uiayj^ecome 
dangerous by its abuse, the autlior replies, that it is a pow er which 
can only be used temporarily, and that the danger which it is 
used for averting being once past, tilings return to their accus- 
tomed order. The necessity of sclf-jircservation must be felt by 
every political power, as it is by every individual: and violent 
remedies are never used except for a grievous disease. All 
human iuslitutioiis bear the stamp of the imperfection ol human 
nature, — all, tlierefore, contain the germs more or less prolific of 
abuses ; but unquestionably that must be the most frail of all 
which contains no preservative against any danger that may 
threaten the principle whereon it rests. 

This reasoning he exemplifies in tlie case of our owii country. 

* No one doubts that the democratic principle is actually the 
dominant principle of the organization of society in England. The 
aristocracy still exercise there a .pow'er in fact, but since the revo- 
lution of IQSS it has lost its ancient social position. At that 

K 2 memorable 
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memorable epoch the democratic principle already thrown into English 
society during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I., made itself 
to be tacitly acknowledged in# the debates which arose upon the 
occasion of the accession of William of Orange to the throne. The 
sovereignty of the people served as a basis for the discussions, as a 
pretext for the election. 4I'he House of Commons drew after it the 
vote of the House of Peers, and it has never since ceased to be the 
influential political power, that is to say, le pouvoir preponderant. 
The Reform Bill which at present imitates England gives a greater 
development to the democratic principle ■w'hich, in 1688, insinuated 
itself into the English constitution during the struggle between two 
other princii)les — religious liberty, and the absolutism of the English 
church. But it is proper to introduce an observation hero, which 
appears to me to have been hitherto not perceived, — and it is upon 
the power of words in the circumstances which I am now noting. 
One cannot doubt that, at th^.time of the Revolution in England, it 
was not intended to give to the collective word “ people the same 
signification which attaches to it in our days. The times in which 
the aristocracy made itself felt were then too near, and it could only 
be pretended to associate with that influence, with the view of 
weakening it, but not with the view of overthrowing it. According, 
therefore, to the spirit of the age, the word “sovereignty,’* coupled with 
that of “ people,** could only apply to that mass of proprietors, who, 
though called from time immemorial, and according to the customary 
forms of the English constitution, to take cognizance of important 
questions of state, occupied, nevertheless, only a secondary place in 
the general direction of affairs. Tht French Revolution of 1789 
gave to the democratic principle which is here spoken of all the 
extension possible. The Declaration of the Rights of Man made 
the sovereignty of the pcopk reside in the universality of citizens, 
without^istinction of those who possessed property, or those who 
did not; j)roperty might be the source of personal well-being, but 
ceased to be considered as the origin of a right. The new value 
given to the word “ people ’* was presently comprehended by the multi- 
tude. England sees this at present, for how else can the tumultuous 
agitation because of the Reform Bill be accounted for in tliat part of 
the population who have nothing to do with the political rights which 
the Bill confers, unless we suppose that, by the instinct natural to 
every being that desires and aspires, they already hail the dawn of a 
power which is coming towards them, and which they are fearful of 
letting escape them ? The moment })erhaps is not far off when their 
desires will be ac,complished.* — pp. 45-8. 

M. de Pollgnac finds in the constitution of the United States 
an exception to his general riile^ There the two principal 
political powers are charged, on the same title, to watch over the 
preservation of the democratic principle ; the people being repre- 
sented both in the Senate ami ^ in tlie Lower House. This he 
considers to be a radical defect ; and says * when incrcJtsed popula- 
tion 
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tion creates new wants and new intemta, a time must come when 
a fortuitous event, or unforeseen circumstance, vriU Occasion a 
collision between these two powers. The constitutive principle 
of the society will then be rent, and it must give W'ay ; for every 
principle, like every empire that is divided against itself, must 
perish. This, therefore, is an exception which tends to prove 
the rule.’ 

No written constitution, M. de Poligiiac says, ever established 
more explicitly than the charter of JS14, the principle sert de 
base a la ponderation des pouvoirs politupm dans une societe. 

principle was monarcliical, consequently the political pre- 
ponderance fell to the share of the crown, and may be said to nave 
been registered in the fourteenth article of th^ charter. The 
sovereign, who was the author of the constitution, exercised on 
various occasions the right which /he political preponderance 
conferred upon him. This is aulhentically proved by the ordon- 
nances for levying an extraordinary impost without the con- 
cun ence of the Chambers — for expelling from the kingdom sundry 
Frenchmen without a trial — for increasing, without any legal 
authorization, the number of members in the Elective Chambers, — 
and for altering the conditions of elegibility for the deputy, and 
the qualification of the elector. The right thus exercised was 
solemnly recognized by the other powers of the state ; and it has 
been admitted, since the three days, in the plainest terms, by the 
opponents of the monarchical principle. Such testimony, given 
at such a time, cannot be suspected, and nothing can be more 
unequivocal than what the ex-minister has here adduced from the 
journal entitled Le National, and from a speech of M. Guizot’s 
in the Chamber of Deputies. We transcribe both passages iu 
the original language : — * ** ^ 

The journal says, on the SOtli June 1831,~ 

‘ La charle odroy^e sans Tart. 14. cut une absurdity. Le 
fondateur do la charle avail dit, et dil dire — Je mux fairs une con- 
cession, mats non pas lelle que cettc concession puisse me detruire moi 
el les miens ; en consequence si Vexperimee niapprend que fai trap 
accords, je me reserie la faculle de reviser ma constitution, eldest Id 
ce que j' exprime par VarL 14. Cela etait parjaitement logique; ceux 
qui avaicni vonlu la tegilimite et la reslauration devaient vouloir jus^ 
quail bout que le roi ne peut rendre son dpee/ 

M. Guizot’s words, on the £9th December, 1830, were 
these; — , * ' 

‘ Quand la charle parut e?i?1814, que Jit le pouroir? It eut soin de 
deposer dans le prcambulc le mot octroy<i et dans le texte Tart. 14. qui 
donnait la faculle de faire des ordonnances pour la stlrete de CHat; 
q^esi d dire quit s'altribuait, ewant la charle, un droit antkrieur, 
* exterieur, 
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exthrieuT d la charte; ou autrment nn pouvoir souvcrain, considtuant, 
absolu.* ‘ c 

But both the orator and ,ihe journalist go here, in M. de 
Polignac^s judgment, beyond the truth. The power attributed 
by the charter of ] 8 14 to the crown conceded to it no right of 
absolute sovereignty; nd faculty of revising, and, consequently, 
of changing the written constitution. No such power could be 
admitted in a society which was not luider the rule of absolutism. 
This docs not afl’cet the main question. Certain it is that, under 
the charter of 1814, the j)reponderating power, by virtue of the 
monarchical principle, was inhcientin the crown. 

‘ The charter of 1830 changed the condition of society in France ; 
the political preponderance which was anciently placed in the hands 
of the sovereign, jjassed necessarily to one of the other powers of the 
state ; it must necessarily follow the principle which had served as a 
basis for the rej)artitiou of tlie powers of society, and iht fixation of 
the riglits of all; and as this principle was neither monarchic nor 
aristocratic, but purely democratic, it followed that the preponderant 
power could be no other than that which emanated most directly from 
this last principle, which most steadily bore in mind its origin, and 
which \vas most interested in maintaining its integrity, 1 do not 
hesitate, then, to affirm, that the political preponderance which 
formerly was attached to the crown, appertains in the social system 
of Trance, such as it had been made by the revolution of 1830, to the 
Chamber of Deputies ; for 1 am not examining here the hierarchical 
order of the powers of the state among themselves. That hierarchy 
IS only the result of a social convention, wliich does not affect the 
degree of influence attributed to each. It may be, that tlie Elective 
Ciiamber may refuse at present to acknowledge the existence of that 
preponderance wdiich has devolved upon it by virtue of the principle 
of Its forsiatiorn; and i/i all cases it will do wisely to use it soberly. 
Bin If some unforeseen event l)reaks out, —if some sudden con- 
vulsion menaces the principle wliereon the actual system of the social 
organization is founded, it must then perforce avail itself of it, lest 
the political edifice^ whicli it is especially charged to protect and to 
maintain uninjured, should fall to pieces. Its intrests ^ull require that 

I’liese observations M. de Polignac applies to recent events. 
Ihe principle, which till then had been preponderant, was over- 
thrown by the Ihree Days; it was replaced by another, and the 
consequent result was an actual revolution in society. The insur- 
rec-tion which occurred at that lime Jjad no character of an ordi- 
nai) insurrection— the matter which was made the pretext for it was 
SSV of ,1 degree affecting the social condition of the 

sisted 01 that class of persons wlio were formerly called workmen, 

but 
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but who* in the improved language of the age, are now denominated 
operatives in England, and • denominate themselves workies in 
America. However persons of tha^description might feel in Ame- 
rica or England, in Paris they must have been very indifferent to 
anything that concerned the periodical press or the electoral census. 
They engaged in the struggle with ardoar, because they expected 
to have their share in the advantages which were to be gained by 
victory, and this they looked for from the triumph of the demo- 
cratical principle which in thrcie days overthrew and supplanted the 
monarchical one. In truth, sa}s M. de Polignac, the struggle 
between them lilled the w hole history of the restoration from 1815. 

‘ One may fix the point from which the opposing principle starts, 
follow its march, indicate its effects, and proclaim the result. 

‘ Point do depart, — Principle announced by the Chamber of Repre* 
seritatives, July 5, 1815. Souverahwie du pcvpla, Royaute elective, 
Coulourfi tricolvres, 

‘ Marche^ ou moyens d’execution. — Systematic opposition, brought 
forward in all forms, but principally adopted in tJie parliamentary 
tribunes. 

‘ Effets, — Embarrassment of the crown proved by the choice of 
sixty-tw^o different ministers in the course of fifteen years ; continual 
enfechlcmcnt of the monarchical principle proved by this simple fact, 
that all the ministers have, without exception, left the royal power more 
unstable when they quitted office than wlieii they accepted it. 

* ResuUafs. — Charter of 1830. Souverainete du peuple, Royaute 
elective, Couleurs tricolores.* — ]>. 59. 

The ex-minister then anticipates and obviates an objection which 
the anonymous author to whom his observations arc addressed 
might possibly advance. That author may be one of those nume- 
rous persons who, having contended, without suspecting i^ against 
the monarchical principle of the charter, have effected what they 
never desired, and would repel any imputation of having wished for 
the triumph of the opposite principle. He may have been cou- 
sistent in his own views, but the ton cut has borne him ulj^uy. La 
politique^ comme la nature^ se meut amsi par des lok g^n^ralee et 
souvent inconnues ; ellc a sa force d* attraction^ ses tourbillons, son 
centre de gravity, 

‘ Does he require proof of this? Let him ask the 22\ deputies who 
voted the memorable address of 1830. Some of them, old and devoted 
defenders of a monarchy of fourteen centuries, gi*oan for the triumph 
of a principle which they never thought to serve ; others give them- 
selves up to regret; all, however, in uniting their efforts to those of 
men more clear-sighted than tliemselves, have contributed to the same 
result. And what has that result been ? A more eloquent voice than 
mine answered that question, not many months ago, from the tribune 
Depute de 1830,*’ said he,»“ vous ne vouliez que renverser un 
* mnisiere^ 
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mmUihe,:mais vms anez brise une cmronne^^-^e^ saying full of truth* 
TJj^ .address pf the 221 was, in fact, the first stroke of the tocsin 
spunde^ against the monarcliy. ^ 

‘ ^ political principle inarches directly towards its object ; nothing 
but victory can satisfy it ; e'est dans Vordro ; its triumph alone can 
effect its development, apd identify it with the society, the system 
tvliereof it would reorganize. Whether it carries hy force what is 
refused to it, or whether what it requires is granted — it goes on 
demanding till it lias obtained all. Perseverance is the characteristic 
trait which distinguishes it. It is eaf^y to ascertain its presence in the 
ranks of any opposition. If, when anything which has been demanded in 
the name of the public weal, has been once granted, the struggle ends— 
there has been notliiiig more than a simple and natural opposition there 
— the opposition of one set of men against another. Whether individual 
ambition may or may not find its account, the good being once 
attained, the mass are content. If, on the contrary, one demand, when 
satisfied, begets new demands in succession, which nothing can satisfy 
or quiet, there is an opposition oi principles there. These two kinds of 
opposition may mutually afford aid to each other, for nothing is more 
frequent than to see private interest clothed with all the colour of the 
public good; hut the principle always predominates at last; ilfait 
alors justice de ceux qui voudraient entraver sa marche,^ — pp. 61 , 2 . 

The reflections to which this passage may give rise will bring a 
sigh from many an honest heart, and smiles upon some of those 
countenances, of which nature has in legible characters warned 
all honest men to beware. M. de Polignac applies it to illustrate 
the events of Charles X.’s reign. During that reign the acts 
of the government were evidently designed to satisfy the demands 
of the opposition. In 1824 the crown found the censorship of the 
press ill force ; it removed it. The opposition wished to take away 
the power of rc-pstablishing it : the law of July 18, 1828, abrogated 
that power. It was wished to facilitate the circulation of the 
periodical papers in the provinces ; that same law authorised this. 
Apprehensions were expressed lest certain abuses of miuistenal in-» 
fluence should be repeated in future elections. The law of July 2, 
1828, prevented this. The establishment of some colleges of 
Jesuits in b ranee was denounced as illegal. The ordinance of 
June 16, 1828, suppressed them; and measures were taken tp 
prevent any member of that society from taking any part in public 
education. As further measures of conciliation, two successive 
amnesties restored the exiles to their country, and set all state pri*- 
soueis at liberty. Alter these measures, none of which could be 
obtained under Louis XVIII., lhet;crow'n, according toM.de 
1 olignac, might have expected that the three powers of the state 
w’ould thenceforth engage in public afl’airs with that spirit pf cou^ 
ciliation w hich ought to pievail in the deliberations of a great family 

" council. 
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counciK And without doubt these 0xpectations would^ in ordinaiy 
circumstances, have been realized ; but the demociatica? principle 
had been avowed by a party in lhe*state. Having thus far over- 
come all the resistance which had been opposed to it, this party 
proceeded with the determination of overthrowing all that might 
yet be made, pushing forw'ard to new^ successes, and drawing after 
it in its progress its defenders and adherents — w'hatever might be 
their individual opinions. It seems, indeed, as if a greater degree of 
moral freedom were retained by the soldier who has enlisted for life, 
or by any description of bondsmen, even by a negro slave, than by 
those who have engaged in the ranks of a political party. ^ 1 look 
upon common sense," says Lord Chesterfield, ^ to be to the mind, 
what conscience is to the heart, the faitliful and constant monitor 
of what is right or wrong ; and I am convinced that no man com- 
mits either a crime or a folly, but agaipst the manifest and sensible 
representations of the one or the otlier." Alas ! the spirit of party 
often exacts the sacrifice of both, as rigorously as the spirit of evil 
in tales of witchcraft enforces his claim upon his deluded and 
miserable victims. We need not look to France for examples of 
this truth. 

M. de Polignac expresses no such reflections. Fixing his atten- 
tion upon the general principles which he saw opposed to each 
other, it is by these alone that he traces the course of events, with- 
out referring to the puppets whom they have put in motion. We 
do well in tracing the effect of general principles upon society — 
WT do better wdicn wc deduce from the revolutions which they bring 
about, some proofs of that all-seeing Providence which, soon or 
late, rewards nations as w ell as individuals according to their iniqui- 
ties. M. de Polignac’s language might seem to go further than 
this, and to imply a creed of political fatalism, ’*if it were lallen 
literally, and not w'ilh regard to his peculiar situation. Belief is 
much more an affair of volition than most people are willing to 
confess, and motives are not weanling which might incline men, 
especially those who have been signally unfortunate, and at the 
same time consider themselves greatly injured, to adopt a faith that 
may mitigate hostile feelings, subdue resentful ones, and induce 
an easier and more entire resignation under existing evils, by con- 
sidering them not merely as being now inevitable, but as having 
alw^ays been so. But, though the language of this pamphlet might 
bear such an interpretation, and the condition of the w l iter might 
thus render such an interprejation plausible — moderation, charity, 
and patience may be better accounted for in him by that sad wisdom 
which is the bitter but wholesome fiuit of adversity, and by the 
influence of religion. The piaclical charity deduced from fatalism 
is indeed a charity that, according to the unchaiitable proverb, 
* ‘ begins 
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‘ begins at home/ and a fatal charity it is ; for were men once 
generally^to persuade themselves that they are not moral and re- 
sponsible agents, (a consequence strictly deducible Ironi that doc- 
trine,) this earth would soon be so overspread with crimes, that 
the plagues in the Apocalypse might presently be expected to com- 
mence. 

How impossible it was for the machine of government in France 
to go on when the wheels were continually impeded by systematic 
obstructions, was brought home tocthe conviction of the King by a 
conversation with a distinguished deputy, after the close of the 
session in Jiily, The Chamber was at that time divided 

into a multitude of fractions, characterised by as many dangerous 
opinions; and Cliailes X. asked wlietlier, notwithstanding this 
apparent discordance, it might not be possible to form in the 
Chamber itself a compact majority for the support of government. 
The deputy, M. Ro>er ColJfaid (he is not named in the pamphlet 
before us,) replied — ‘ Ne vans y troinppz pas. Sire ; il ue pmirra 
jamais Horlir de la Chambre ackudle quhuie rnajorite Imlile d tout 
ministeref quel quil soil!* 

‘ These words left a lively and deep impression on tlie mind of 
Charles X. I am not the only person,* says M. do Polignac, ‘ wdio liave 
often heard him repeat them, and witnessed the powerful effect which 
tliey produced upon him. It could not he dissembled that they wore 
conformable to truth. Theie was then a want of unity in tlie })roceed- 
ingsof tbeCham1)er;^ — tlie different fractions of wliicli it >ras composed, 
sometimes conflicting and sometimes coalescing, offered to the ministers 
nothing hut the elements of a majority which was often imj)crious and 
always fugitive. One of the representatives of the crown had already 
exclaimed that they were on the road to anarchy ; another harl declared 
that anx government would soon become impossible. WIio does not 
perceive in this state of tilings the presence of a principle more powerful 
than human combinations, paralyzing the principle against whicli it 
struggles, for the purpose of overthrowing it more easily at last ? To 
attribute to men that which here belongs only to a principle would be pro- 
nouncing the severest censure upon the repi'esentative system — it would 
be to prove tJje impossibility of its ever being established in France, by 
demonstrating tlie impossibility of its duration. But such an hypo- 
thesis would neither accord with our manners, such as the revolution 
has made them, nor with tlie political opinions of any party. Before 
the opening of the session of the same dejiuty obtained another 

audience: Charles X. asked Jiim the same question as in the preceding 
year, and received the same reply. Now, fully admitting that a 
majority might exist against the mii^try which was at that time 
placed at the helm of affairs, one cannbt comprehend — without con- 
founding all admitted notions of a representative government — that 
a compact and homogeneous majority could not be formed in favour 
of any ministry whatsoever. Such political signs announced a near 
dissolution/ — pp. 67-69. ' It 
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It will not be expected, M, de Poligitac says, that he should 
enter into any explanation relating to the formation of that ministry 
which preceded the events of July, *1830, his object being not to 
explain facts by men, but to trace them to their causes. Yet he 
says^ simploment en passant, that among the persons whom the 
crown at that lime called to its councils, thCre was one among others 
to whom it might, perhaps, have been permitted to feel astonished 
at the intentions which were imputed to him on his entering office. 

‘ Some members of the opposuion could, if they had cliosen, have 
rendered justice to his sentiments, for they knew them ; an intimacy 
of many years had sufKciently revealed lliein. No recent force of 
contact from which any difiVreuce of sentiment might arise could 
have effaced these old remembrances ; for the person in question, 
occupying an important post abroad, had long quitted the theatre 
of parliamentary strife. And among all i^ersons, of all classes, ranks, 
and parties, there was not one who ever lieard him utter an opinion 
which could justify the imputations cast upon him at that time/ 
He appeals to the opinions which he had at different times main*- 
tained in the chamber of peers, and asks what proof could be shown 
that he had changed ihciii. .But leaving this as extianeous to the 
subject, however impoitant to himself, he proceeds to show what 
were the intentions and measures of government after he had been 
called to bear a part in it. 

Two evils, w'hich the theorists of the revolution introduced, and 
w'liich the practical statesmen wdioni Buonaparte employed in con- 
solidating his despotism had established, were loudly complained 
of by the opposition at this time, — llie centralization in the capital 
of all those matters relating to the interior admiuistiation which 
might as well be determined iu the departments, and the cqii [q)ul * 
sory system of education prescribed by the ‘law 5f the linpenal 
university. The lirst, it may be suspected, had been allowed to 
continue after the restoration, because there were no other means 
of satisfying the Buonapartists, who gave in their adhesion (accord- 
ing to the phrase of the day) but by leaving them in possession of 
their prefectures, sub-prefectures, and other offices connected with 
this centralizing and injurious system. The second may have been 
continued from motives connected with better feelings, though not 
with a wiser policy. I'iuding such a system of education in force, 
the devout members of the Jiourbon family may have hoped gra- 
dually to place it in the hands of the Jesuits, as the fittest agents 
for instilling into the rising generation those principles to which 
they attached both a religious and political importance. Both 
systems were injurious, the latter especially so ; but uomj of those 
persons who now raised their voices to condemn them, had dared 
ever to whisper their disapprobition under the imperial govern- 
ment, and ii was less for the sake of reform that a change was 

called 
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called foi*, than for the purpose of embarrassing the government. 
La Fayette denounced them both. M. de Poligiiac took mea- 
sures for ren>oving them : liis opinions had been communicated to 
the ministers who preceded him, and when he became minister 
Himself, it was announced to the Chambers that legislative mea- 
sures for effecting the desired reforms would be submitted to them. 
Oilier plans were at the same time announced, having for their 
objects the encouragement of agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, making new roads and can»ls, administering the taxes, and 
at the same time improving the revenue. But how was this com- 
umnicaiion received ? In the debate upon the adddress, M. Dupin 
ame exclaimed, Quand bien rtieme les ministres none apporteraient 
dcs loin bonnes ct utiles pour lepays, ces lois devraient etre repous- 
secs — Timeo Danaos et donaferentes, M. de Polignac heard this 
avow^al of an hostility that^et at nought all considerations of right 
and wrong:, and that, acting upon the principle of opposition to be 
pursued fas ct nefas, thus openly professed its disregard of all 
other principles. He rightly understood it, as announcing that the 
supplies would be refused. 

The liberal party did not wait for the Chambers to do this ; 
they hastened to declare that, if the taxes were voted, they would 
refuse to pay them. Un noyau d' association, says La Fayette's 
encomiast, forme pour le refus de Vimpot, se propagea avee unc 
prodiyieuse rapidite. La presse, Levant a ton tv la hauteur desa 
mission, s'cngayM dans unc guerre de tons les insians cuntre les 
projets avercs du gouvernement. The writer reproaches the 
Bourbon governineiit with Vemphi Ic plus crimiiiel de toutes les 
csptdces de fraudes : he is, probably, the only writer who still dares 
to represent them as the authors of un vasfc ct atroce complot pro^ 
Vincendie dans nos provinces : but tliat charge w^as one of 
the wicked means employed by the French propagandists of rebel- 
lion, when the press on that occasion ‘ elevated itself to all the 
height of its mission.' 

‘ No means' — says a writer, w^ho, having been in Paris during this 
crisis, thought tliat his observations might go far toward effecting ‘ a 
Cure for the Ministerial Gallomania ‘ from the moment of the 
formation of the Polignac administration no means were neglected to 
stimulate the activity of the factious— to alarm the fears, and excite the 
passions of the ignorant. Everywhere they combined to refuse the 
taxes, everywhere they stirred up and agitated the populace, and even 
persuaded a nation that their government were a band of incendiaries 
ravaging their finest provinces. Oh I tkose precious fires of Normandy, 
and their jt'hoice imitations on the neighbouring shores of England ! 
Blind or infatuated must they be who do not see that all these fires 
were lighted by the same brand ! The police of the French govern- 
was never more active than in its attempts to arrest^ this scourge, 
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and to detect its origin, I was well acquainted with the auKiety of 
the .ministers in their private ciroles, and the deep alarm of ihe sove- 
reign himself 

‘ Kindled by the same brand’ our fires undoubtedly were, though, 
when ouce kindled, the newspapers, as well as the regular dealers in 
treason, fanned them, and their own spaaks carried the mischief 
far and wide* But if the French government had succeeded in 
apprehending any persons against whom there was full moral proof 
that they were engaged as itinerjint incendiaries, that government, 
without having recourse to the torture, or any other unjustifiable 
course, would have found means of making them reveal fiy whom 
they were employed. * 

La revolution serait finie, said M. de Bonald, quand ceux qui 
Vont faite Vauraient pardonnee d ceux qui Vont souffertc. Ka 
Fayette’s life bears testimony to the truth of this remark, whatever 
his heart may do. His encomiast iuiimates that he was actually 
engaged in one conspiracy f against Louis XVIII., and that his 
good fortune saved him from detection. He claims no merit for 
his political hero on the score of this unsuccessful treason, feeling, 
probably, that any such merit would be supererogatory in his case* 
Others, however, have manfully claimed credit for the same thing ; 
the government of Louis Philippe have been called upon to erect a 
monument in honour of the conspirators who suffered death, and 
some of those who escaped from that punishment have applied to 
be indemnified for their losses, and rewarded for their conduct. 

* The leaders of the new revolution glory in the constant assertion, 
lliat their reiterated devotion and solemn oaths for fifteen years were 
only the veils of a systematic conspiracy; and that all this time, 
while a dynasty of fourteen ages confidingly reposed upon their 
loyalty, and upon the laws, they were, in fact, only^the actci*s--ittA 
long drama of duplicity and mystification J.’ One of them * dc- 

♦ France and England, or A Cure, &c. pp. 70, 71. 

f Speaking of a charge made against liini in 1S2J, hy the procureur du roi, M, 
Mayen, which La Fayette ‘ disdained to deny,’ M. Sarrans says, ‘ L’ accusation 
speciale duut il s’aglt ici n’etait point exacte. Mais iFest vrai de dire que dans la 
c6lehre aflaire de Bedford (Belfort) (pii c'choua par nil accident fortuity La Fayette 
fC avail pa9 ete etranger nu moiivement. Son fils et iui repondant a f appel qm leur 
avmt He fiat par de nomhrevx patriotes et meme par des corps de farmte^ se elevouerent 
en cetie occasion de manic re cl courir dcs dangers dans lesquelstls furent bien servis par 
ieur Hoile. Mais il est juste eVajouter qWavant dc prendre ce patti^ Jm Fayette avail 
d^nonci a la tribune tes violations de la charter et proclam^ frnnehement qise dans son 
opinion^ une violation quelconque de cette charte nous rendait a tons rind^peodtince 
primitive de nos droits et de nos devoirs.’ — LaFayHie^ ct la Hevolation J$0O,to]n. i. 
p. 123 n. I ^ (A vj 

M. Sarrans felt that the disclosure might appear somewhat inconsUfe;^ yrifh the 
franchise et bonne foi which La Fayette proclaims when he acts as hisoWn tHimpeter ; 
and therefore advances this notable defence — ^that no man can justly heft proachedfdr 
acting as a conspirator, if he has previously professedthe principles of m 

I England and France, p. 54* * 

* lights 
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lights in obsen’ing, nous avonsjoue la comedie,^ If the art of go- 
vernment has received no improvenient in latter times, it must be 
admitted that the art of conspiracy against a government has been 
carried to perfection. There is nothing in the ^ treason-line ’ 
that may not now be said M'ith perfect impunity, and scarcely any- 
thing that may not be d\)ne. 

An old zealot of rej)ublicanism in our own country has placed 
^ the perfection of government ’ in ‘ such a libration in the frame 
of it, that no man, or men, under it, can have the interest, or 
(having the interest) can have the power, to disturb it with im- 
punity/ Not only governments, but men themselves, must be 
veiy different from wliat they are, before tlie first part of this per- 
fection can be attained : the second is certainly attainable wherever 
good laws are enforced as they ought to be. Jiut if a government 
fail to protect itself by tlj^i enactment of such laws, or, having 
such, forbears, cither from fear or favour, to avail itself of them, a 
power above the law will speedily make itself felt ; and having 
once been recognized, it will not rest till it has put all other powers 
under its feet, A power above the taw may be exercised against 
governments as well as by them ; for despotism is neither the only, 
nor the worst form, in which it manifests itself. And when tliere 
exists an active and formidable opposition, founded not upon the 
different view^s w'hich men, with the same attachment tt) the consti- 
tution, and with intentions equally good, may take of state-mea- 
sures, but upon a rooted principle of enmity to the existing institu- 
tions, or of hatred to the reigning family, — when such an oppo- 
sition, proceeding by legal means to effect its revolutionary design, 
obstiucts the wheels of government, with the inteiilioii of making 
it impossible for the machine to go on, a crisis is then evidently 
trrtfancT, which; to whatever side the die may fall favourably, can 
be ilecided only by a power above the law’. 

in tills condition the Trench government found itself in 
Marcli, 1S30, when a majority of the Chamber voted an address, 
declaring that they could place no confidence in his majesty’s 
ministry. It may be worth while to notice here the rcinaiks of the 
Times new'spaper on this occasion. ‘ Since his accession to power,’ 
said that journal, ^ the Prince de Polignac had done nothing 
either to forfeit the good opinion of his master, or to prove his 
incapacity for the administration. Whatever, therefore, could be 
said or done against the ministry in the legislative Chambers, or 
in the address of the Deputies, iniist^ be considered by the king 
as directed against his own views of policy, — against his own 
plans for the government of his people.’ And when Charles X, 
in consequence dissolved the Chambers, and issued a proclama- 
tion to the people, the same journalist (whom Carlisle addresses 
as ‘ Dread Sovereign of the Press’) observed that 
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‘ the time for putting forth this document was well chosen, and the 
subject matter of it judiciously ^selected. The last Chamber of De** 
puties (he proceeds) acted with blind^fury, in rejecting the address, 
and stigmatizing ministers before they had performed a single act 
from whicli tlie character of their administration could be knoivrn Ta 
justify their conduct, it became necessary to, slander the government, 
and even tlie king himself, upon surmise, and for imputed designs. 
It would be well if Frenchmen would, before they move, wait till ^ome 
reasonable ground exists for the apprehension that tlieir rights will bo 
violated, and that they would mft put themselves under the guidance 
of demagogues, some of whom are, probably, enemies to any regular 
settlement of the kingdom, and a great portion of whom certainly do 
not understand what true constitutional liberty is/ 

That address of the Chamber, M. de Polignac says, w^as 
the first stroke of the tocsin soundetl against the monarchy. 
Dojmfes do. IBvlO, said M. Pages, vms ne vovlicz fjne renverser 
un rninisferr, rnais vm/s ftvoz briar vne cnimmne. Most of those 
deputies may, indeed, hope to be forgiven, because they knew 
not what they did ; very few among them, it may be believed, 
had made such large steps in the dark towards rebellion as La 
Fayette, if his encomiast has not btdied him ; but the most 
honourable of them can never forgive themselves. The appeal 
to the nation failed ; at any other time the conquest of Algiers 
would have made Piincc Polignac the most popular of ministers; 
.but tliat portion of the people who biusied themselves in public 
afliairs had neither ears, nor eyes, nor hearts for anything but 
grievances, imaginary or exaggerated ; the opposition orators had 
dosed them with disalleclion, while the Chambers were silting ; 
and the democratic press dieted them with it at all limes. Of such 
orators it w as said by Pa}Ic, il idy a pas de plus ^missani inatni’* 
mont quo la hmquo de cea gens4d povr irotddor le repos piiUic^Tir 
jiour povsscr les pevplvs a prendre, lea armes. And of such a 
press the ministers spoke truly when they charged it with endea- 
vouring, ‘ by constant, persevering, daily-iepcated eflbrls, to relax 
all the bonds of obedience and subordination, to weaken all the 
springs of public authority, to degrade and debase it in the opi- 
nion of the pco[)]e, to erect against it every embarrassment and 
resistance.^ The elections having, by means of the press, been 
eaiaied against the Ling’s government, tire next move would have 
been cheek-mate, and at political chess the game is not to be 
sa\cd by pla\ing for a stale-mate. 

In the Report which the njinisters addressed to the king on this 
occasion, ihev imputed the whole evil to the ireriodical pfess. 

‘ Its art (said they) consists not in suirstituting for a too easy sub- 
mission of mind a prudent liberty of examination, but in reducing to 
problems the most positive truths}— not in exciting free and useful 
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controversy upon political questions, but in placing them in a false 
light andecolouring than by sophisms., Thus it has excited confusion 
in the most upright, minds — has shaken the most firm convictions ; and 
produced in the midst of society a confusion of principles which lends 
itself to the most fatal attempts. It is by anarchy in doctrines that it 
prepares the way for anarchy in the state.’ 

Having just sliown in what manner the journals deceived the 
public by suppressing, mutilating, or misrepresenting facts, and 
how by such artifices it held up the government sometimes to 
hatred, sometimes to derision, the fleport proceeds thus : — 

^This is not all. The press tends to no less than to subjugate the 
sovereignty, and to invade tlje powers of the state. The pretended 
organ of public opinion, it aspires to direct the debates of the two 
Chambers, and it is incontestable that it brings into them the weight 
of an influence no less fatal than decisive. This domination has 
assumed, especially within tlfese two or three years, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, a manifest character of oppression and tyranny. We have 
seen the journals pursue, witli their insults and outrages, the members 
whose votes appeared to tliem doubtful or suspected.’ 

‘ Let us not fear to disclose here the whole extent of our evils, in 
order the better to appreciate the whole extent of our resources. A 
system of defamation, organized on a great scale, and directed with 
unequalled perseverance, reaches, either near at hand or at a di.stance, 
the most humble of the agents of the government. None of your sub- 
jects, Sire, is secure from an insult, if he receives from his sovereigr^, 
the least mark of confidence or satisfaction. A vast net thrown over 
France envelopes all the public funetionaries. Placed in a constant 
state of accusation, tliey seem to be in a manner cut off from civil 
society; only those ace. spared whose fidelity wavers,— only those arc 
praised whose fidei'ty gives way ; the others are marked by the faction, 
the sequel* without doubt, sacrificed to popular vengeance. 

‘ No strengtli, it muk be confessed, is able to resist a dissolving 
power so active. The press at all times, when it has been freed from 
its fetters, has made an irruption and invasion in the state. One can- 
not but be singularly struck witli the similitude of its effects during 
these last fifteen years, notwithstanding circumstances, and notwitli* 
standing the changes of the men who have figured on the political 
stage, its destiny, in a word, is to recommence the revolution, the 
principles of which it loudly proclaims. Placed and replaced at vari- 
ous intervals under the yoke of the censorship, it has always resumed 
its liberty only to recommence its interrupted work. In order to con- 
tinue it with tl^e more success, it has found an active auxiliary in the 
departmental press, which, engaging in combat local jealousies and 
hatreds, striking terror into the minds ol timid men, harassing autho- 
rity by endless intrigues, has exercised a decisive influence on the 
elections, 

* The periodical press has not displayed less ardour in pursuing, with 
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its poisoned darts, religion and its priests. Its object is, and always 
will be, to root out of the heart of the people even the last g^rm of reli- 
gious sentiments. Sire, do not doul^t that it will succeed in this, by 
attacking the foundations of faith, by poisoning the sources of public 
morals, and by covering the ministers of the altar with derision and 
contempt.' • 

‘ J uflicial forms do not easily lend themselves to an effectual repression. 
Tiiis truth had long since struck reflecting minds ; it has lately become 
still more evident. To satisfy the wants which caused its institution, 
tlie repression ought to be pronfpt and strong ; it has been slow, weak, 
and almost null. When it interferes, the mischief is already done, and 
the punishment, far froja repairing it, only adds the scandal of tlie dis- 
cussion. 

‘The judicial prosecution is wearied out, but the seditious press is 
never weary. The one stops because there is too much to prosecute : 
the other multiplies its strength by multiplying its transgressions. At 
diflereiit times prosecutions liave had their diirerent appearances of 
activity or of relaxation. But what does the press care for zeal or 
lukewarmness in the public ])rosccutor ? It seeks in the multipli* 
cation of its excesses the certainty of their impunity.* 

When the principle of demon acy had, through the influence of 
llie press, triumphed in tlie elections, the consequences were 
plainly foreseen. Ministers perceived, in M. de Polignac's words, 
that the contest was no longer to be earned on upon the minis- 
Jeiial benches, but that it would be Iransl’eired to the steps of 
ilie tin one. A sense of honour, he sa}s, might equally have led 
iheiii to resign, or to remain at the post of danger ; wdiich they 
should do w as left for the crown to decide ; and no doubt they 
concurred with the crown in thinking that the bravest course w^as 
the best. If new ministers, they argued, should be chosen fiom 
the majority of the new Chamber, those minister must ciitferbrir^ 
overthrown by the very principle which had forced them into 
office, if they deviated from their doctrines ; or if they remained 
faithful to them, they must reduce the crown to subjection. But 
the monarchical principle upon which the existing system was 
constituted w as a sacred deposit entrusted to their care, and this 
it was which was endangered. ^ Recent acts, passed in the pre- 
ceding reign, and sanctioned with the approbation of the other 
branches of the legislature, indicated the course which must be 
taken for preseivjng it. The peril was imminent, the necessity 
seemed to mark out their duty, and the ministers resigned them-* 
selves to fulfil it — believing that the Charter expressly reserved to 
the crown an extraordinary power— to be used on extraordinary 
occasions for the general good.’ 

‘ The ordonnances of July 25,* says M. de Polignac, < were onjy a 
temporary measure which urgent circumstances required ; and such the 
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court understood them to be. What indeed did it desire ? — a mo- 
incut’s respite, — a forced armistice, (so to express myself,) at a moment 
when the shock of two adverse ])rinciplcs threatened tlie public tran- 
quillity. It was necessary to ofler explanations, to come to a mutual 
niKlerstanding, — to expose wliat were the ditHcultics of the present 
situation, what tlie daug^u's — to deal with the different interests, 
■which were contending with each other ; but how could this be done, 
wlicn the clamour occasioiu-d by tlie general agitation overpowered 
the voice of the monarcli V — p. S4. 

In proof that lliese woe M. tie l^dignuc’s sentiments, he quotes 
from a report in his own writing, dated in April, 18.‘10, and seized 
among other papers in the king’s cabinet, . these words, relating 
to tlie attaelimcnt nliieli the people felt to their then existing con- 
stiliilion : — 

‘ Avcim jxmnnr nc pnurmi^ arrarher edie afjivicMon du avur df^s 
ITranaus' ; elh' y d d!jd jdf‘ racines irllc/nntf proj'or/dr^y quo y/, par 
force inajeure, un trniouunit (luel(V)tqiio iinpnsutf ri^hliyalion de devier 
do nos inslthdion^ arjud/os^ cclte deviation inomeiitaiiee 7io pourrait 
e/re accnoUllc favonddcinent, qua st die conlrihuait a assurer pkis lui- 
7miablemviit ancoi'c les Ixises sur lesquelles est fonde k systvme aditel 
da 7inira (joiwerncrnenl.' — p. S7. 

‘ I must say/ continues tlie ex-minister, ‘ for adversity will never 
make me depart from ti'utli, tliat 1 would equally have concurred in any 
measures that might have been proposed, holding out the immediate 
hope of a suspension of hostilities between the two jn'inciples wiiiclij 
were then disputing the ground : but 1 must also add, tliat although* 
a sentiment of Ijonuur, Aviiicb every Frene|uuau will no doubt know 
how to appreciate, iinpu.scd ujuiii mo the oMigatioi] of Jiot abandoning, 
at tlic approach of danger, the jiost 1 occupied— yet, never tlielesi^, if 
I Ijad not partaken of llie lieliof, that imminent danger was tjien 
tlie crou'n, and if I bad not also been convinced that 
the measure adopted by tlic crown, found in preceding examples 
a sufficient sanction, no influence from any quarter, however ele- 
vated, no political consideration would have dra^vn from me an assent, 
which my duty would liaVe recpjired me to refuse. I acted upon con- 
viction, and if I liavo acted erroneously, at least 1 have erred in good 
faith/ — pp. 88-9. 

That the conduct of the French goveriiineut in issuing 'the 
ordoniiances was most uiirortmiatc, all Europe has felt, is feeling, 
and will yet; it jnust be feared, feel more severely. That it was 
impolitic, may be aftirnied with as little hesitation — not merely be- 
cause the government, confiding in its own upright intentions, mis- 
calculated its moral strength, but alsc^, becausedt placed itself in a 
condition, which, in case of failure, took from it the right of calling 
upon its allies, ami ap|.H'aling to the faith of treaties. But that the 
military means, which it iiad prepared for preventing or suppressing 
an insurrection, were amply suflicieiit if they had bceiyudiciously 
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employed^ one of the ex-ministers has undertaken to show in a 
lithographed note, relating ta this particular part of tlm subject, 
which note is now before us. Ibivnapartc suppressed tluj more 
formidable insurrection ofVcnd6iniaire, with half the force that w as 
at JManuonfs disposal. It is stated in this note, that Mannont 
made the most positive assurances^ and Tepeated them when the 
resistance was at its height, that his })osition was inexpugnable, 
and that he could maintain it for a montli. The authority on 
Avhicli this is stated cannot bc^disputed ; but it is acknowledged 
that no a{)])rchcnsioii had been entertained of any defection on the 
pait of the soldiers, and that that defection may account for Mar- 
inoiil’s confusion and hesitation, and finally for his precipitate 
retreat which proved fatal. Those points are now of litth? import- 
ance, except as to the feelings of the parlies on whom the respon- 
sibility lested. The military commaiujer cannot be snsjiecled of 
Inaichery nor of incapacity ; and iieilhcr would he have be<ui coii- 
lused in jiulgmenl, nor the ministers deceived in their expectations, 
if military fidelity could have been relied on. Had the govern- 
ment succeeded, the Parisians and the I’reuch people would have 
accpiicsced as licaitily in its success, as they have done in the 
same measures when more fortunately pursued by the ministers of 
Louis IMiilippe. 

When Metastasio heard of the revolution, as it was called, in Swe- 
den, in the }ear 177-, he turned to Dr, Ijiirney the musician, and 
said Ecco, un ultra scena per la drama! and he observed that such 
sudden cvmits ought not to surjirise any one who considered how 
full the licad (if man is of ( ontradiction and ca[)rice. llevolutions 
of that kind involve no djjepcr interc.sts than the Poeta Cesareo 
might luive introduced iii oik 3 of Ins dramatic pieces, which, 
being perfect specimens of einasculaUxl genius, Avere excellemry* 
adapted both for their peiforuieis and their audience. Their causes 
and conserjuences may be developed in a tragedy of five acts, or 
an opera of till ee. Of such it was, that the most popular whig 
writer of his lime saiil, in Oeorge l.’s reign, ^ 1 think no man is 
now to learn that conscience and the opinion of right have little 
or nothing to do in revolutions; but the resentments of men, or 
the gratifying the views and expectations of private persons and 
aggregate bodies.’ Yet even of these he said, ^ (lod knows one 
revolution is enough for one age, and were a sccuiul to occur in 
this country, such a convulsion would shake the very foundation 
of the earth, and turn all nati^rc topsy-turvy.*’ The extravagance 
of the language shows lhat the writer tlionglit it impossible to 
express his sense of such a calamity too strongly. 

One revolution ill an age, however, though it was the most 

* Cato’s Letters, vol. iii. 109. .. 
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tiemendous in human history, has not been enough for the 
French ; ot, more accurately speaking, for that part of them, who, 
though in truth a small miiioiit^*, take upon themselves to act as 
if they were the nation, call themselves so, and are, for a time, 
obeyed as such at home, and recognised abroad. For it cannot 
too often be repeated, that it is by small but active minoiities that 
all revolutions are brought about — as a little leaven Icaveneth the 
mass. ^ It is surprising,’ says the same wiiter, ^ what minute and 
contemptible causes create discouUiuts, disoiders, violences, and 
revolutions amongst men ; what a small spring can actuate a 
mighty and many-hcaded mullitude; and what mighty numbers 
one man is capable of dj awing into his disgusts and designs.’*^ 

'Pahiov fjuiv yct^ jfokiv ffu~ 

eui ic(u u(p6tu^6ri^ois' W) ^eo- 

QXS ^ViTKuXis 

Af] ylnTdi' 

Hi ^ios ttyifjbonffffi 

varh^ y'lVTjTM, — ^Pindar, Pyth. 4. 

If the evils consequent uj)()n a rcvolulioii could ever be remedied 
without that divine assistance, the necessity for which is thus 
acknowledged by the lieatheii j)oet, France would have been at this 
day the most flourishing country in Furopc. Never, indeed, had 
k been so prosperous as under the restoied Bourbons. Treated 
as it had been with uuexamjded magnanimity by its conqucrois, it 
was left with nothing to fear from without, nothing to deshe if it* 
had rightly understood its own inteie.^s ; and there were no real or 
imaginary grievances to tin eaten danger bom within. If the Due 
d’Angouleme’s expedition into Spain added no glory to tlie I'leiicli 
name, it was of moie impm lance to flic cljaiacter of the Fhench 
^'-amny'^han the most biilliant of Buoiiapaite’s campaigns. It was 
something .to le-eslablish their militaiy ie[)iilatiou in a country out 
of which they had been beaten ; but it w as of far greater moment 
that, b\ their good eonduct in other respects, they removed that 
infamy which the atioeities committed in the service of King 
Joseph the Intruder had bi ought upon them; thus proving, that 
tliat ineffaceable leproacli belongs to the system of liuona- 
parle’s goverument, to him individually, and to such of his ge- 
nerals as acted in the spirit of that system, not to the national 
charaqter of the Fieiicli. Tire honour both of the army and the 
nation (using the word liononr, in its highest sense) was thus 
vindicated ; the old policy of the French cabinet, which has 
at all limes been steadily and wisely pursued, was never more 
successful; and France recovered its influence at the court of 
Spain, In Englaud, meantime, we had the usual stir, which, 

♦ Cato’s Lettofs, vol. iv. p. 10^. 
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upon any outbreak of revolutionary troubles anywhere, is raised 
here by designing spirits, turbulent tempers, empty heads, and bra^ 
zen tongues. It was impossible fo^ the British government to pro- 
duce any good effect by mediating between two parties both so 
radically and incorrigibly wrong as Ferdinand and the Cortes ; 
but as if \vc had for once changed character with our neighbours, 
while they acted wisely, promptly, and successfully, we amused 
ourselves with the excellent song of the Buckinghamshire Dragoon, 
and with one of Mr. Canningjs happiest displays of humour in the 
House of Commons upon Uie same personage, thus doubly im- 
mortalized in prose and rhyme. It was not long before an inter- 
ference with the government of Portugal, not more well-in|^nded 
than it was ill-judged, made the English name for the first time 
unpopular in that country; and thus twelve jears had scarexly 
elapsed since the deliverance of the peninsula from the crued and 
insoh'iit invasion of the French had been effected mainly by the 
English arms, when the course of affairs inclined both the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards to regard the French more favourably than 
the English ! 

Except the Spanish Liberales, (who are, most of them, indivi'- 
dually as much to be conuniserated, as they are collectively to be 
condemned,) there weie none who could, with any [)retence of 
reason, complain against Fiance for its interference with the 
affairs of Spain : for it was in accord with that system of policy 
by which alone the peace and tranquillity of J^urope could be 
prcsoived; and though a measuie of obvious policy for France 
itself, it was a lawful policy, pursued by lawful means. No proof 
lias yet appeared that there w'as any object of direct aggrandize- 
ment secretly in view ; and there was a present good to both 
countries: to Spain a great good, w'liate.ver riie propagandise* 
of revolution may pretend, the contest there not being between 
despotism and a well-balanced constitution, nor even merely 
between two bad governments — but between order and anarchy-^ 
between a small minority who would violently, and at any cost, 
eradicate old abuses, and the great body of the nation, who with 
that patience that characterizes the Spaniards, would rather bear 
the evils that they have, than fly to others of which, without further 
experience, they know already but too much. I'he other powers 
of Europe acquiesced, therefore, in w hat w as done ; but there was 
a time w hen some of those powers, and especially England, would 
not have so complacently |regarded the French conquest of 
Algiers. No king of France, since the year l6S8, #mi]d have 
been permitted to make such an acquisition to his doiUitltbns, 
After the first overthrow of Buonaparte, an attempt was made 
to establish a sort of«-^leagiie, should it be called ? — order, insti- 
^ tutioDj 
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tution, or joint-^stock company ? — for the suppression of piracy, 
specially intended against the Barbery corsairs, though far more 
needed against the new race of buccaneers who had then grown 
up amid the revolutions in South America, and have since been 
produced by similar causes in the Levant. Sir Sidney Smith was 
the most conspicuous promoter of the scheme. One might wish 
that it had been set on foot by persons of greater influence, and 
that it had met with as favourable a reception as was bestowed, 
not long after, in tliis country, upon more preposterous specu- 
lations. If the preliininaiy dillicuilies had been overcome, the 
Luropeau powers miglit have been well contented to see a new 
Chri^iun kingdom erected on the Jkirbaiy* coast. Among those 
diflicukies woidd have been the choice oi a king. At that time, 
Prince Leopold liad something belter in view, otherwise his pas- 
sion foj* a crown iniglit have been more comfortably gratified there 
than in (J recce, and more consistently with the general interest of 
liuropo (to say notliing of British faith !), than in Belgium. 'J'here 
were, indeed, sundry ki»igs just tln^i out of place : but, of these, 
Joachim Murat could not have been trusted; neither could 
Joseph nor Jerome Buonaparte, even if the one liad not been too 
odious, the other loo despicable to be thought of. J Jicien would 
have been too much of a philosopher to accept the charge; and 
Louis is so good a man, so every way worthy to enjoy the privi- 
leges and comforts of private life, that, in respect for his virtues, 
it ought not to have been ofl’ered to him. (jJustavus was insane. 
Eugene Beauharnais, mIio, for his character and talents, deserved 
the preference, might perhaps have thought himself better provided 
for elsewhere. There might have been Lnglisb objections to any 
other Preiicliman, and tlie Preiicli, on their part, might have ob- 
-^cctccHo an Englisliinau ; so that the Knight of Acre could not 
have been transformed into the Uey of Algiers ; but, from any 
pther nation, a king might have been chosen by election, or by 
lot. If, among the number of constitutions then in abeyance, 
there had been none to suit the circumstances of the iiitcuded 
kingdom, Jeremy Beulliam (leaving succeeded to the Abb6 Sieyes 
in that line) could have provided them with a constitution and a 
code at the shortest notice ; and M. Dumont would have trans- 
lated them into intelligible phraseology. A loan could have been 
raised, ‘ for the service of this new state, in England, by Joseph 
Hume and Other dealers in Greek scrip. Religion must have 
been left oped, as in the United States of America. The lingua 
franca must have been ilie language ;Hiud the Bible Society w ould 
^oon have fixed this composite speech by a translation of the 
Old and New Testament, undertaken for the purpose. 

Schemes that seem visionary arc not always absurd. Had an 
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enterprise of this kind been undertaken, instead of the expedition 
under Lord Exmoulli, an honourable asylum would Jiave been 
opened for those nunierous persons who, many of them, more by 
their misfoi tunes than their faults, were dangerous or discontented 
subjects in their respective countries — Buonapartists and repub- 
licans from Eiancc, Josephists and constitutionalists from S]>ain, 
Carbonaii from Italy, Patriots from Poland, (tbore, at least, that 
appellation may sorrowfully be admitted,) Phil-1 lellcnes from 
Germany, and liberty hoys fr^ni Great Biilain and Ireland — who 
are well disposed of anywliere where they can do no mischief: — 
to say nothing of those brave soldiers (a very different class !) who, 
lindijjg their occnpatichi gone at the peace, sacrificed their liyes in 
the thankless service of the new Soulli American republics, and 
served the cause of anarchy, when they thought they were serving 
the cause of fieedom. 'Jliat opj)ortuuity went by; and it was left 
for tlie I'rench, under Prince J\)Iignac^s administration, to make a 
coiKjiiest, the importance of w hicli, if it be retained by that pow’cr, 
we shall feel whenever we are again engaged in w^ar wdlh 
France. 

With this hold on the xVfrican side of the TMeditcrrancan — with 
this iidhicnce in the Peninsula — with its comjmratively unencum- 
bered resources, with its incieassing industry, and its revived com- 
merce, tlie condition and the glowing strengtli of France under 
Charles X. miglit have caused some jealousy in Pnglaud, if such 
jealousy had belonged to the character of an English government. 
The personal feelings of Charles X. were no doubt friendly 
towards I'Jigland, — probably more so than his brother’s — still they 
were, as they ought to be, bVcnch ; and it need not be said, how 
little the personal feelings of a limited sovereign are to be relied 
on in political transactions. If Louis XV^l. could have acted 
according to his own f<‘elings and sense of right, he would have 
taken no part in the American war, and might have lived long to 
reign over a loyal people. Charles X. could not but !* now that 
Great Britain is move vulneiable in Ireland than she has ever 
been in her colonies ; and tlie keepers of his conscience must have 
been poor proficients indeed in their own divinity, if they had 
not convinced him that it was bis bounden religious duty to 
assist the Irish Roman Catholics in a holy war for the emanci- 
pation of Ireland, and the re-establishment there of the Roman 
Catholic church in all its claims. The author of ^ England and 
France ' believes, from his ^wn observation, that France is still a 
Catholic country : — 

‘ For my own part,’ he says, ‘ I am satisfied that there fe fltiieh more 
religion in France than either the French or British philosoiihers 
choose to believer nay, that it is capable of being excited to an enthu- 
* siasm 
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siasm which might influence public affairs ; as if, for instance, the 
advocates for war and bigots of popery were, for once, to unite in 
preaching* a crusade for the delive/ance, from the harsh yoke of 
England, of Roman Catholic Irdand/ 

But the amount of religious belief in the nation at large is, in 
this point of view', of up material importance ; in the court and 
cabinet of France it is of the greatest. A war against England, 
if it oj)cued with any strong hope of inflicting actual injury upon 
lliat old enemy and lecent conqueror, w^oiild aUvays be po- 
pular in the French army, — and in *the nation also, for they arc a 
military people ; the Roman Catholic religion w^ould be the 
strongest inducement to a religious king for engaging in such a 
W'ar;'and it would be the most formidable ally with wdiich he 
could connect himself, not merely nofwiihstanclincj those conces- 
s Ons w'hich the English government, in its miserable niispolicy, 
had made to it, but in corBcquence of them. — ^ He that diggeth a 
pit, shall fall into it; and whoso breaketh an hedge, a serpent 
shall bite him/ 

fn that religion, also, a French cabinet might discern a ineaixs 
which might render the reconquest of Canada feasible, and find a 
motive whereby such a king as Charles X., sincere in his belief of the 
Roman Catholic faith, might be induced to attempt it. After more 
than seventy years of British governnrent, French Canada is French 
still, '^riiere is a time when prescription properly constitutes right, 
however unjust in its commencement, because more evil would be 
done by ledicssiug an old wrong than by permitting and legalizing 
its consequences; and yet, notwitlistaiuiing its obvious necessity, 
there is in this so much violence done to ihe moral sense, that we 
should be especially careful how we snU’er new wrongs to be com- 
mitted, and put in progress towards this prescriptive claim. But 
"though usurpation may be thus at length legitimated, no length of 
time can legitimate a foreign conquest. Even in such unions be- 
tween adjacent countries as are brought about by intermarriages 
and the course of descent, a moral iiiiiou is difficultly, slowly, and 
imperfectly at last, effected, if there be any difference of manners 
and language. But, in case of conquest, where such differences 
exist, and there is a difference of religion also, the union never can 
be complete ; for the moral sense is always ready to revolt against 
the right of the strongest, which is the only right acknowledged ; 
and this can neither be conciliated nor subdued. 

At this ffie newspapers describe the state of that pro- 
vince tlms ; — ; / ^ ‘ 

‘ There^ is a growing* spirit of opposition at present at work in 
Lower Canada, which has given songie trouble, and threatens, if not 
WAinif, to giy^ % , Great exertions are making by 

tlie 
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the descendants of the French settlers to increase the influence of the 
Catholic church, and, by the cultivation of the French language, and 
the exclusion of everything English, to assimilate themselves, as nearly 
as possible, to the condition of a Prenc*h colony. For this purpose, tliey 
are not content with exerting their influence on those aroundthem, but 
are also stirring, by every means in their ppwer, to prevent English 
emigrants from settling in the province. Not only do they circulate 
unfounded reports, as to the condition of tlie colony, hut they endea- 
vour, by every imaginary obstacle, to thwart the wishes and designs 
of the executive, insisting on retaining the old French laws and cus- 
toms in opposition to those sanctioned by the colonial government* 
This spirit of insu])ordination has been for some time in progress, 
and as of late they have been blessed by the importation of a number 
of agitators from la hellc Franco^ tht^ energies of the priests have ac- 
quired new vigour ; and if a considerable degree of caution *^be not 
used in repressing this contumacy, we shall speedily have a declaration 
of the “ CJanadian republic.'’ ’ * ^ 

(Grievances can never be wanting in distant colonies, and men 
are never wanting anywhere to make the most of them for their 
own purpose. Farmers may differ about the value of mangel 
wiirzel, fiorin grass, Swedish turnips, and Siberian wheat ; but, 
your designing politician knows that nothing is so well worth cul- 
tivating as a grievance. This, liowcver, is certain, that whatever 
griesances we hear of from Lower Canada are only symptomatic 
— the l eal disease is, that the people are French, — French in man- 
ners, French iu language, French in religion, French in heart. 
This is not said to their disparagement ; far from it ; it is 
to the honour of the mother-country that they are so. Per- 
haps there is no other colony, in niodeni times, where the founda- 
tions nere laid so carefully, and so well. What then can be more 
likely than that an ambitious minister, under, a religious king, like 
Charles X., sliouhl project a treaty with the United States, for 
dividing the Canadas between them ? Nor is it to be supposed^, 
that no minister would entertain such a j^roject, and rely upon the 
influence of religion for its success,* unless he were under that 
influence himself. W^hat Chateaubriand feels, others might easily 
profess — and would profess, if the sovereign were a bigot* A maa 
who enriched himself by church plunder in Spain, may appear 
io a religious procession at Paris. - Before Buonaparte’s abdi- 
cation, — before the allies had entered Paris, — but as soon as the 
restoration of the Bourbons appeared certain, — ^ that cowardly 
sycophant, of infamous reputation, the Arch-Cfaaifcellor ! Cam- 
baceres,’ * went to his parish church (that of St. Thomas 
which he bad never b een known to attend before ; Cen- 

' ^ A Narrative ot Memorable Kveuts in Paris tii 1814, being from the 

Jfmruabcil a B^tsecu. Hiii boolt, coataiiuk ^much 
wfil not printed till the year 1823. 
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tral doors were thrown open for his reception, not more to the 
disturbance than to the astonishme/it of the congregation ; and he 
< was ushered in, full-dressed^in white ; and with all the homage 
of ecclesiastical pomp, priests and sacring-boys swinging incense, 
he was conducted to the place of honour, — there 'to begin a 
novena, — a nine days’ devotion, for the obtaining of certain peti- 
tions, through the mediation of some chosen saint or favourite 
image!’ 

It is w'ell for Englaml, the staff of whose strength was broken 
when her government abandonea the Protestant ground upon 
which her constitution had been cstablislied, — it is well for England 
that the Ereuch committed a blunder of the same kind — iii 
rebelling against the restoicd family. In politics, as in war, 
mutual blunders not unfrequently balance the account between 
contending parties. Horace Walpole has remarked this: 'it is 
almost my systematic belief,’ he says, ^ that as cunning and pene- 
tration are seldom exerted for good ends, it is the absurdity of 
mankind that often acts as a succedaneum, and carries on and 
maintains the equilibrium that Heaven designed should subsist.’ 
Some of the chief agents in the liberal conspiracy expected that 
lacobinized France would be far more formidable than Catholic 
France. 

‘ The perfidious English government,’ said one of the journalists— 
one of that fourth estate, which, like the fifth monarchy, is to subdue, 
all others, ‘ the perfidious English goyeriinient will deceive no one; 
and since it persists in its treacherous principles, we will nnrnask it to 
the eyes of the world. We Avill ask if it )>e in the nineteenth century, 
in 1830, after the revolution that has taken place in France, and 
xvhich threatens all despotic governments, that a king should allow 
himself to say — in speaking of the nation by wdjich he is gorged with 
honours and riches — my people, my sulqects, ?ny dominions, w/y pos- 
sessions, my Parliament? These ex])ressions, which -would he ill- 
chosen were they not insulting, are no longer adapted to the times, 
and tlie language of kings must take a more moderate tone,' ‘ Eng- 
land, free and constitutional as she seems to be,’ said the same jour- 
nalist, * is in great want of a political scouring.’ ‘ We fear greatly 
that all that is preparing for the security of other states is a general 
and terrible war, from one end of Europe to the other. If that be 
the measure to which we are to be led by these august negociators, we 
will make an appeal to the liberty of all nations ; we will cry to arms, 
to arms, and we shall see to whom the victory will remain.’ ‘ The 
English and Prussian powers had better take care how they aAvaken 
the remembrance of Waterloo, and '‘of the capitulation of Paris.’ 

^ When Napoleon threatened England with invasion, it was -well for 
her dynasty that an arm of the. sea separated her from us. Steam- 
boats now can carry arms and battalions.’ 
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But these men deceived themselves. France has not chosen 
to be jacobinized again, and^.the time for its being again Najvo- 
leonized cannot arrive — till it has .gone through more stages of 
revolution, if it be fated to go through them, as a farther punish- 
ment for its offences. Except in his religious relations, the pre- 
sent king occupies the same position as*lhe last ; his struggle is 
with the press and the marcli-of-intellect-men, and he brings 
cannon to clear the streets of insurgents, nilli better success (hap- 
pily for Paris and for Fiance) than his predecessor, but not with 
better cause. Just before tlui? crisis, a J'reiiclunan and partizan 
of the Orleans revolution \vrote thus fiom Paris.* ^ I am in conti- 
nual communication with about three hundred citizens interested 
in maintaining tranijuiJUfy, (which is, being interjiieted, inm who 
have something to lose,) and almost every man of them, were they 
legislators, would ]>lace in the hands of government powers the 
most extensive, in order to iwstrain the Such an ex- 

ertion of vigour had long before been called for by the TimeSy in 
language and in a temper characterislic of that journal : — 

^ Whence this tenderness for mobs ? ’ it asked. ‘ Arc the flesh 
and hones of these marauders so precio^n^ that they are 7wt to be 
trodden upon hy horses* feet, or carred a Utile by hvssars* snbresy 
while ])crpetrating tumults whicli rompromise the national character, 
and cast into idleness and starvation tlie lionest and tlie industrious?* 

‘ Tlie nation/ said the corres])ondent of this journal from Paris, ‘ is 
tired of revolution and longs for repose. So ])o\vcrful and so general 
is this feeling, that w’ere the revolution of 1 S3() to }>e again com- 
menced, wdlJi their present experi(‘nce, I do not liesitate to assert, 
that tlie peojile of Paris — tlie lieroes of July — aye, and omne rernm 
utile didii — Louis Philip himself, would jirefer the ordinances, tlie 
camarilla, and the Jesuits, to the ruin, disorders, disajipointinents, and 
disgusts, that accompanied and followed tlie fall 'of tlie late goveniaieiit/ 

‘ Triste vrrliCy (says one of thoae journalists who laboured to bring 
on the mischief) mais il faut la declarer^ au risque de procurer d nos 
ennemis im moment dc jote. II 7i* est pas rare d'c7itendre un liberal y 
sic} 7 iale narjv ere pour son ardour, ivus dire en confidence, cl d*un air 
consterne. Nous avons e'u. tori de consomnicr la revolution. 11 fallait 
accepter t abdication de Charles X. et de son fils, et reconnoitre Henri K, 
Quo nom a vain un changement de dy7iastie que nous n*aussip7is ohtenu 
par uric simple suhsiiiution dc personne, dans Voidre de la succession 
legitime ? Ah I si la chose itait a refairc! S*il etait possible de rcvo» 
quer Ics fails accompUs on Juillet, le pailidu statu quo auraii pent 6trc 
dc bonnes raisons d oirposer d celul de la revolution.* t 

In one of those later booki of Ainadis de Gaule, wliich, though 
pretending to be translated from the Spanish, were CQimposed in 
French, the author introduces a monster that, when ^ievously 
wounded, tears out its own he^t \ upon this he mof^lizes thui^ 
♦Times! I2tli July, 1832. .-J- Journal du Commerce for Feb, 183i. 

' ^ ^ ^ Ainn 
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• j4imi en prend il souvent cl ceux guise liguent et ,unis$ent pour 
dissiper mun estate qu'ils sont enfip les bourreaux d'eux memesJ 
This, which was evidently sajd with a retrospect to the League, 
may be with more eftect applied prophetically to the first Revo- 
Jution, which the revolutionists themselves compared to Saturn. 
The French have, in tliis instance, learned to be wise from their 
own harms, — the chief wisdom that they have derived from dear- 
bought experience ; but there is still a party in that country, with 
whom ^ Mobespierre esl un Dieu, Marat un grand homme, et la 
guillotine le plus Sublime des institutions' These men are not 
numerous ; but,they are energetic, indefatigable, and incorrigible j 
always preparing for mischief, and always ready to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity with which the men of the Movement, in 
their own selfish and short-sighted manoeiivrivigs, may favour 
them. They are like some of our own political fanatics, whom 
Mr. Gibbon lias ably delineated under the appella- 

tion of Rotanda-Owenites ; like them, they would sacrifice the 
whole of the existing generation opposed to them, with less com- 
punction than a General, in performance of a duty not less indis- 
pensable than dreadful, orders men to occupy a post in which he 
know s they must be cut otf. AVhile France continues a monarchy, 
this atrocious faction will be kept dowm, (indeed, it is at this time 
making more progress in England than anywhere else,) but if the 
sovereignty of the people should in reality, as in appearance, 
triumph over the old principles of government, and King J^cople 
choose to dismiss his viceroy, the sub-king Louis Philippe, and rule 
in person, a series of struggles would then ensue, in which the 
batlle w'ould be finally to the strong. La Fayette and the feeblcs 
would find themselves, as they did in 1792, hated by those against 
whom they had acted, and despised by those for whom they had 
as intentionally, as short-sightedly, been acting. Another reign 
of terror would commence, for the revolutionary demi-god who 
rides in triumph, must feed with human victims those wlio yoke 
themselves to his car. The many-headed beast loves blood. 

A great step w’as gained for the anarchists when the principle of 
Jegitimacy was successfully attacked, and for a time, overthrown. In 
the succession^ wbicli by such catastrophes is thrown open, they look 
upon themselves as the natural and rightful heirs, perfectly under-* 
standing that force must then constitute the right, and forgetting that 
armed despotism never fails at last to exclude them, and take pos - 
session for itselfas residuary legatee, ^ilt may be questioned whether 
this faction, on the whole, has gained or lost by the Revolution of the 
Three Days* - Before that time, they were employed, not without^ 
certain degte^ of success, in insinuating their principles IhrtHigh 
Ibe press, and producing, with more of less disguise, biographies^ 

‘ isj^oidgies; 
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apologies, justificatioiis, or panegyrics of their heroes and martyrs* 
But the first revival of revolutipnary troubles brought to* remem« 
brance the horrors and abominations pf their former reign, and then 
any theory was more likely to find favour than that which had led 
the way to such practices. ^ The growth of every thing both in 
art and nature/ says Hume, ^ at last checks itself/ So it proved 
with Jacobinism, which, when it obtained power, brought about 
its own destruction by its excesses — so it will prove with Journalism, 
that fourth estate which has be^n described by one of its members 
as a power stronger than both the Chambers, The French 
journalism, in working for the revolution of the Three Days, 
worked for its overthrow, whatever course events may take. They 
w^ere bent upon dethroning Charles X. at any cost and by any 
means. ^ 

‘ La iaquinerie contre un ministre* says M. de Custine, ‘ lorsqu'elle 
va jusqu'a appeller Venfcr le cieL ct le ci(H P9fff^*fne paratt cwoir des 
consequences encore plus fachenses pour la morale^ que n*en aurait 
I esprit de soumission au poiivolr^ fut4l pousse trap loin, Voheissance^ 
meme exayeree^ ne nous fait renoncer qu\l des droitSy tandis que 
C esprit de revolte nous fait sacrifier des devoirs,* 

It is edifying to find the English * Times ^ describing the con* 
doctors of die liberal press in Fi ance as men whose true object, no 
doubt, had been to embarrass a government which they were 
resolved to overthrow per fas et nefas, and to find that journal, of 
all journals, remarking, that ‘ it would not be surprising, if, like 
other incendiaries, they had liglitcd a fire which they were unable ' 
to extinguish !’ ^ In every revolution,^ a French journalist observes, 

‘ the people ha\e to act a pait, of which nothing can supply the 
place, — the part of energy and blind intrepidity, for which they are 
particularly suited by their want of foresight,^ their precarious con* 
dition, and their being used to perilous labours. But the populace 
sliiould not be called in to deliberate on the results of the victory, 
because wisdom, not boldness, is then required.^ Hear, ye people, 
what is the part assigned to you in these bloody dramas by those who 
flatter and deceive you, and who, for their own ends, excite you to 
rebellion and slaughter ! You are to rise in arm& at their call, and 
defy the cannon and the executioner in furtherance of their views, 
because your blind intrepidity and your want of reflection fit you 
for such work ; if you succeed, your occupation is gone ; and if, 
finding (as ever has been and ever must be found) that such suc^ 
cess brings with it to ^ you ncMie of the impossible benefits iivbich 
^ere promised from it, you ^put in practice against the new. go^ 
yernment the lessons wbicli were instilled into you for tlie^urpose 
nf overthrowing the old, it is then asked,, whether * your flesh and 
are so prjBcious that they are iiot to be upon by 

/ fceVor carved a little by hussars’ sabres !’ 

In 
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In the first revolution, the men who raised the storm as jour- 
nalists, thought themselves qualifijjd to direct it as legislators. 
The National Convention swjiraiecl with such adventurers ; and 
among them, wdth a few whose intentions and dispositions de- 
served a better fate than their erroneous oj)inions brought upon 
them, were some of tho most infamous heads that fell under the 
'guillotine. In the second revolution, men of the same calling 
looked for the same advancement, expecting to be called in when 
wisdom was riapiired, and blind brute force had done its w ork ; 
and some of them w ere not disappointed. Only a few weeks after 
the I hrec Oays^ an anli-Bonrbonist wrote thus from Paris 

‘ The writers of tlio periodical journals have shown a great deal of 
ability and courage : they deserve to be rewarded ; but instead of 
feeing admitted to^ an honourable rank, which would liave speedily 
allowed t])em to arrive at elevated functions, tliey have been suddenly 
called to the superior,. The result of this inconsiderate pro- 
ceeding is, tliUi their ambition has been excited, and there is not an 
author of political articles wdio does not consider his dignity and his 
ritjlils as overlooked, if he is not made a prefect, procureur-general, or 
counsellor of state at least.’ 

^ Tlic commonwealth is our mistress,’ says a rogue in one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays to his comrade ; ^ and wlio W'ould 
serve a common mistress but to gain by her?’ 

But if a few individuals have won the stake for which they 
played the game of patriotism, the fourth estate is far from having 
bettered its condition by its victory of One '^J’hrce Da} s, During one 
year of Louis Philip s reign there were ilirec huudretl and ninety- 
live prosecutions of the press ; and though in the great majority of 
lliese cases the prosecution failed, a resolute government must 
always evcntuallx succeed in such a contest. A correspondent of 
the ‘ Times ’ says — 

‘ the opinion that no government can exist in France in presence of an 
unrestricted press, is far from being a tenet peculiar to X\\e juste milieu. 
If the people, that is the thinking part of tlxe public, those wdio read 
the neAvspapers and apply themselves to politics, Avere polled out on 
this question, I am persuaded that a large majority would be found to 
support the heterodox doctrine, that freedom of thought and government 
of any kind are so radically opposed to each other as to he incapable of 
co-existence. If a jpfxajority of the people are of this opinion, I am sure 
I am w'itliin bounds when I say, that it is entertained by at least nine- 
tenths of the electoral body.’ 

In whatever manner juries and coic^tn may decide, this is the 
public feeling in France ; and the person on wdiose authority it 
is here produced, is an unexceplionable witness to this point, 
for he argues in favour of an unreslrictcd press. Owing to that 
feias^ more probably, than to any^'disiugenuous intention, he has 

expressed 
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expressed himself inaccurately ; for it is not freedom of thovght, 
but the license of the press, which the French people have now dis- 
covered to be inconsistent wifli the safety of any government. 
This truth is known by every government in Europe, — by none 
better than by the government of Louis Philip, and it will be 
knon n by every people in the course of another generation. 

Lord Bacon has said that ‘ knowledge is power and these 
words are olU'ii ostentatiously produced by men who have just 
knowledge enough to render them miscliicvous members of 
society. Knowledge, indeed, is*power ; but power is not neces- 
saiily a good either to those who exercise it, or those over whom it 
is exercised ; if it were, iLliere could be no oppressive government, 
and no rebellious subjects. Wealth, also, is power; but the pos- 
session of wealth entails a fearful curse upon those who make an 
ill use of it; and that it is more likely to hinder than to help us in 
om* pilgrimage toward a better world, warned by the 

liighest and holiest of all aiUhoiitics, Drunkenness, in one of its 
slag( s, is j)owcr ; frenzy is power ; wickedness is power ; a knife 
in the hand of a madman or a murderer is power. Power, with- 
out responsibility, is admitted to be an evil, an intolerable evil, by 
all cxcej)t those who exercise it, or are proliting under its exercise : 
yet this is the power which the press claims for itself everywhere 
when it can make its claims heard, and which it exercises at this 
clay in England. And a stamp duty upon newspapers is com- 
plained of as a lax upon knowledge ! 

But the French romanc<‘r's allegory of the monster applies 
also to this blatant beast. When the first race of democratic 
journalists in France, who deposed .Louis XVT.,'’but did not wish 
to murder him, and yet wanted courage to protest against that 
murder, were made to feel that, (iven in this world, the wages of 
sin is deatli, and followed him to the scaffold upon charges equally 
unfounded, one of the demagogues of the day declared that the 
press had now done its work, and the time was come when the 
continuance of its liberty could no longer be permitted. It was 
the notorious Chabot. Accordingly he voted against tliis liberty, 
saying, ^ qu'elle avoit 6t6 necessaire pour amener le rhgne de 
la libertc ; mais que, ce bout une fols afteint, il ne falloit plus de 
libertc de la presse^ de peur de compromettre la liberty elle-mSme/ 
Upon this principle the ne-plus-ultra republicans were to have 
legislated, if iheij had overthrown the Directory. What they in- 
tended in this respect was cfl’ec^ed by Buonaparte, and he had no 
difficulty iu effecting it : for then, as now, the French people W'ere 
feelingly sensible how great is the evil of a licentious press ; and 
the journalists, not daring to resist an authority which made itself 
feared, became its obsequious iusKunieuts. In every stage of the 
* ^ revolution, 
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revolution, says the observant Dctenfi, who passed the years of 
his detention in Paris, ^ the newspapers were the base organs of 
calumny, and the persecutors of every unfortunate person pro- 
scribed by the state. It was very common to see them pouring 
forth the most vindictive slander against persons in one day’s paper 
whom they had indiscriminately praised in the preceding. Flatterers 
and sycophants to every new minister and new order of things, 
they by turns became panders to tyranny, and eulogists of faction 
and terror/ Under the Jacobins their business was to madden 
the people, — under Buonaparte it was to misrepresent the course 
of events, and keep them in ignorance of everything which tended 
to show either the iniquity or the ill success of his inordinate am- 
bition. And it is worthy of notice, that the press has never been 
more actively employed than by those goveimnents whose interest 
it has been to delude apd inllaine the people. The iNational 
Convention afibrd$*^T5f^very striking proof of this. Prudhomme 
tells us, that duriiig the three 3 ears of their reign they had four 
persons travelling to buy up j>aper as fast as it was manufactured ; 
and that they struck ofl'four hundred thousand copies of each of 
Robespierre’s speeches, and of otlieis which they were most 
desirous of circulating. 

We need not refer to more recent examples at home. This 
indeed is certain, tliat when the sovcieignty of the people is 
acknowdcclged, and the niiiiisteis of his majesty, King-People, are 
to be guided by public opinion, no govermnont can be stable, norin 
fact be carried on, unless it takes (he direction of public opinion 
into its own hai^ds. Jt will do this at last by corruplion or by 
force ; — of necessity it must do so ; and to the great present relief of 
the nation, and to the entire satisfaction of all who, rejoicing that 
anarchy is at an end, do not trouble themselves w ith letlecting that 
the way is then prepared for despotism ; for there can be no 
freedom without a free press, as surely as there can be neither 
freedom nor order with a licentious one. If peace be preserved on 
the continent, the stable government in France will control 
the press. This detenninutiou Louis Philippe has shown, and he 
will persevere in it! 

‘ Peragit tranquilla Potesfas 
Quod ^iolcnta ?ieqmt^ fuanJalaque fortius urgot , 

' Impertosa quies. — Clacuian. . , 

The first strong government will do so — w hatever, in other fespects; 
may be the qonrse pf events. Thergovernment of Louis Philippe 
may become strong, and eflbct this preparat<3(ry w'ork for thfe* 
restoration of settled order ; but that government is built upon 
jsand ; for of «uch sovereigns it may truly be said, that \ ^ 

’ ^ A breath unihalces them as a breath has 

, ^ ' The 
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The truth concerning such revolutions as that which placed him 
upon the throne, comes out in process of time, much in the same 
way as the plot of the Alchymist is opened by a quarrel among 
the parties. It is now apparent from the facts which M. Sarrans 
has divulged in his panegyrical account of La Fayette, that the 
Jlourbons must have recovered their authority immediately after the 
Three Days, if the Duke of Orleans had not consented to accept 
the crown, and become King of the French, not by the grace of 
God, but by the pleasure of tjie people. And wdio were they by 
whom that pleasure was expressed ? The question is indignantly 
answered in a curious pamphlet*, written to vindicate the Belgian 
revolution from the imputation of partaking the same character as 
the French, or resting upon the same grounds. Was it by the 
French people themselves ? 

‘ No7i ; la revolution les a surpris au lours fravaux ou de 

lours pJaisirs. Ou lour a dit, “ il n'y a plus'iicHoi de France^** et kuit 
jovrs opreSi la mhne voix lour a portc cetie grande^ cette etonnante 
nouvelloy la France a fait une nouvelle charte et choisi un noiweau Rot ; 
et pas un d*eux ne pouvait concevoir comment il avail concouru d ce 
grand evenement^ sajis quitter son champ ou sa maison. Il est vrai qua 
peu de temps auparavant des dejmtes avaient etk elusy qui devaient 
porter aux pieds au trone les veeux et les plaint es respectueuses du pays^ 
'eclair er le pouvoir sur ses veritables inter etsy et au hesoin defendre les 
lihertes puhliques: mats que ces memes hommes eussent prvnonce la 
dhchiance dune dynastie et donne une couronne^^ d est ce*^ que la Franco^ 
Vedt elle voulu^ ne les avail, pas charges de faire ; il's n*ont done pu 
exprimer que leurs veeux parficuliers, et non la volontk de ceux qui les 
avaient envoy bs d d*autres conditions n non le voexi de la France qui ne 
lour avait donne aucune mission. Ne croyez pas mbme que tons les 
deputes aient iravaille d la construction du nouveau trOne. Ils btaient 
une centaine / Et ils se sonl dits la France ! EU les tfibunaux fran^ais 
envoyent sous les verroux quiconque osc le nierV 

The conspiracy for transferring the crown to the house of 
Orleans began before any republican opinions had been openly 
broached in France. Those tumults and crimes which form, as it 
were, the prelude to the dreadful tragedy of the revolution, were 
instigated by the agents of the late Duke in furtherance of this 
design. But tL'e intention of deposing the reigning family was not 
confined to the profligate partizans of this basest of bad men. In 
the Constituent Assembly a disposition was shown to favour the 
reversionary title of the SpanishyBourbons ; and when in the con- 
stitution of 1769, the principl/ of hereditary succession was de- 
clared, Uie Assembly inserted a saving clause, * qu'tlle n^entendoit 

1 . — 

* La Revolution Vendee ; ou Considerations Politiquas snr lot Caniiet, lea Eren^ 
mens, et let 8uitet de la Revolution Beige. Par un Catholique Patriote de Bouillon 
Louvidn. Mart 

vtfi. xLviii. NO. xcv. T rien 
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rien prf^juger sur U fait d&g remwAaiiom* This was intended to 
check the well-known views of tlie Orleanists. But the Comte de 
Puisaye (wltose memoirs were printed in 1804) deemed it certain 
that the constitutional party would take the first opportunity 
of placing aijotber branch of the Bourbons on tlie throrte, to ilie 
exclusion of Louis XVliL and bis brother;-— an opinion wluch 
evinces liis sagacity^ though at that time he thought of the Spanish, 
and not of the Orleanist branch. There were two motives for this 
intention : haired to the principle, of legitimacy in some, and, 
in others, personal hatred against a family whom they had injured 
too deeply ever to forgive. Porgiven they might be, for it is some- 
times the unhappy necessity in which restored princes are j>laced, 
that they must heap favours upon their old enemies ; but for the 
offending party to forgive, and be reconciled at heart to tliose 
whom they have wroi^jjiys what nothing but that change of heart 
Wliich brings with it a death unto sin can effect. 

By this same principle of inveterate hatred some chief movers of 
the last revolution were actuated. To aid them in that systematic 
opposition to all the measures of government by which this object 
was to be brought about, they had such Buouapartists as General 
Poy, whose hands were incarnadined in the peninsular war, and 
such patriots, par excellence^ as Benjamin Constant, w'ho was thus 
described by a Frenchman, when, after the honours of a Paiisian 
^otheosis, his remains had been deposited in the re-desecrated 
Pantheon 

‘ M. Constant had all that w^eakness of human nature which thirsts 
for emotions ; and he sought to gratify tiiat desire, sometimes in the 
boudoirs, sometimes in the chances of hazard, but never with more 
ardour than in the stirring events of political life. The storms of the 
tribune had peculiar charms for him. It has been a matter of surprise 
that so reasonable a man, and one who, in his private conversation, 
proved himself to be a prudent statesman, and a friend of just go- 
vernment, should sometimes, in the tribune, and particularly since the 
revolution of the Three Days, have belied his own sentiments hy an 
intemperate opposition, w4ich was frequently devoid of any object. 
But M. Constant was, in the utmost degree, jealous of his popularity ; 
he lost all energy when he saw it sinking ; and the man who had dis- 
dained the favour and the gifts of sovereigns, could not bear up against 
the sBghtest popular disgrace/ 

A less friendly, but not less faithful, hand, characterized this 
patriotic gambler and attendant boudoirs, in a vigorous satire 
which, we believe, has not yet/oun% its way to the press 
* Ce dkpUe^ constant a Vimmoralitly 
Quifaue avec les his, lespeuplesy la science^ 

Comme avec Vor ; auijoue avec la vtriie 
Au sortj apres Us aes jette $a conscience / ^ 


Amsi 
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Amsifotbloj amd faim^ (m'il foroit effironke^ 

Et qui^ toujmm na trmvi dam rm clkCH'ien 

Qu*wii Tmym dejomt^ 0i de. hromller lee cor^i* 

By such men in the tribune, and by their coadJitt<>r» in the 
press, the mischief was prepared ; and it wa^ earned' inUD effect 
by the Polytechnic pupils, the rabblte* and the boys, and the 
deluded part of the people of Paris, no small proportion of them 
consisting of workmen w ho were let loose for the purpose by their 
employers. Till the crisis ajrived all had been done with profe^ 
sions of the most inviolable loyalty. How smooth and leader,’ 
says old Fuller^ ^ are^ the gums of infant treason ; but, oh ! how 
sharp are the teeth thereof when once grown to full greatness/ 
The * Belgian Patriot,’ notices, with honest indignation, this 
hypocrisy on the part of the old lh*ench opposition : ^ Zbt4 annm- 
cfiity be says, ses projets de destrucH^ji^ qu'elle fit a pas cramt 
d^avouevt depuis qu'ils sont aecomplis and^^he groans over the 
condition to which France has been reduced by the success of their 
machinations : ^ voyez la divish en mille parties^ se debattre avec 
peine entre le ptrincipe de sa revolution qui veut dominer, et le 
besoin rPordre materiel quo le repousse. Unhappy land,’ he calls 
it, ' W'ln.re neither authority nor liberty can take root.’ 

But there has been a deeper cause for all this evil than that 
principle of democracy which though, as M. de Polignac justly 
represents, it lias been the great agent, is itself as much an effect 
as a cause. The ^ Belgic Patriot* censures the Bourbons* for not 
having restored enough at the time of their own restoration, 

‘The charter of 1814/ he says, ‘ far from re^-establishing any of 
the institutiorisS of France, legalized the revolution and' its excesses. 
It is no breach of respect towards the name and memory of Louis 
XVIII. to say, that malgre ses lumieres ct sa haute razson^he vras the 
dupe of his party — and that he destroyed France and his family by 
giving to the kingdom a constitution which was tho work of the 
doctrinary coterie : a system either perfidiously or unfortunately 
combined, in which liberty must necessarily tend towards revolt, and 
authority to despotism ; while at the same time it deprived power of 
all moral force, and compelled it to employ hypocrisy and corruption 
as the only possible means of government. In proportion as the 
European spirit shall be reformed, it ^yill be better understood than it 
is at present, — that the charter, which was received widi each 
enthusiasm, and which promisedliajipiness to France, was the most 
astonishing political deception idfthe history of modern ages/ 

‘ The constitutional act of llso^j^the unhappy fruit of- an abpiNdve 
revolution, has not advanced the work of political regeneration. Itbas^ 
it is true, proclaimed some principles, and classes powers 

more accurately ; but on examining it carefully, it is easy to convince 
oneself that they who framed it did not labour (or the peopler^that 
• T 2 they 
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they have only transferred despotism from the throne to the electoral 
body, without giving to always neglected France the liberties which 
have so often been promised to he^, and which she formerly possessed 
before the royal authority altered them for its own advantage. 

‘ Thus, after so many revolutions and different changes, you may 
look vainly in France for *the traces of that social edifice which time 
and custom had erected upon the foundations of religion and of liberty. 
The Commune, that free institution of the Roman world, formed upon 
the model of a family, and perfected by Christian civilization, — the 
Province^ — that primary country, th6 true civitas of the ancients, 
having its chiefs, its customs, its rights — its language apart — its 
individual life ; the States, — august assemblies,^ wherein the fathers of 
the people discussed the interests of the province freely, and wholly 
independent of those of the other parts of the kingdom; in fine, France 
itself, a federative republic, of Wliich the king was, in reality, only the 
hereditary president. Al ilh k has disappeared, with ancient faith, and 
with true liberty ; and it seems as if every new revolution pleased 
itself with levelling all their traces, to destroy even the thought that 
they might ever again be restored. We all know what constitution- 
alism has substituted for this admirable organization, and how it has 
subdivided these great territorial divisions into miserable portions, 
making the soil of France like a chess-board, where each portion of 
the population, ayant sa casse et son Etiquette, numcrotlee pour Vimpot^ 
nt dans la dependance el sous le bon plaisir de la Capitale ! — pp. 31, 32. 

‘ Liberty does not appertain exclusively to the constitutional form ; 
It is part of religion itself, and of the traditions of the world ; and it 
is precisely because I wish to have it great and extensive that I re- 
ject the narrow conceptions of modern constitutionists. European 
society was freer than it is at present before that fatal epoch, when, 
with the religious reformation, the absolute independence of the 
sovereign power, and the servitude of the people began. In going 
back so far, it will i'ecover, with its old belief, the titles of its emancipa- 
tion, its true political rights, and its natural institutions, such as reli- 
gion, experience, and time had made them. It will retemper itself 
(so to speak) at its sources, and leaving in the past its barbarous 
manners and its ignorance, and embellished with the splendour of the 
virtues and the talents of our age, it will advance, free and happy, 
in the rays of a new civilization — which, by its rapid progress, will 
establish upon earth the reign of order and of justice, that is to say, 
the kingdom of God, for the coming of which all Christians prefer 
their dAily prayers. These thoughts are little to the taste of our 
arrogant age ; and, perhaps, the<^^ment is not yet come for accom* 
plishing , this movement of social reiteration. Meantime facts are 
speaking intelligibly to those wh^ ara willing to understand. The 
mor«l world cannot femain stationary; for it, stagnation would be 
d^ath. It cannot advt<^ei for almost all nations are on the veige of the 
! It must, then, Retrace Its steps if it wishes to live, and if it is to 
Hv^retrace tliem/lmt speedily ta march forward with more ardour 

^ and 
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and more success, to the conquest of all science and all truth,* 
— ^|)p. 27, 28. ^ ^ ' 

* The Bourbons when, by a series of prodigies they were replaced 
upon the throne, had a divine mission to fulfil. They had to re-edify 
from its ruins, the social edifice, which their fathers had overthrown, 
for the purpose of erecting the fabric of Tjeiigious and political despo • 
tism. Men who have advanced with the age will understand me if I 
assert that, of all the princes of that branch, not one had done the 
work of the Lord : some have had nothing but vices, — others, only 
the virtues of private life {des verlus bourgeoises) ; and by an in- 
scrutable judgment of heaven, these have been the most severely 
tried. Are we not. justified in believing that they have been set 
aside, because they understood not the high duties to which they 
were appointed.’ — p, 15. 

On the quay at Calais there stood, till the Revolution of the 
Three Days, a pillar with this inscrip^iftn 

Le 24 Avril, 1814, 

IS.M. Louis XVIIL 
Debarqua vis- h- vis de cette colonne, 

Et fut eiifin rendu 
A I’amour des Franqais ; ^ 

Pour en perpdtuer le souvenir 
La ville de Calais 
A eleve ce monument,. 

As an additional means of perpetuaAing this rcmemtrauce, a brazen " 
plate had been let into fae pavement, upon the precise spot where 
his foot first touched the soil. It was the left; and an English 
traveller noticed it in Ids journal as a sinistrous omen, that when 
Louis le Desird, after his exile, stepped on f'rance/ he did 
not put the right foremost. Louis was a selfish person. The 
people at Ghent, where he took up his quarters before the battle 
of Waterloo, spoke with indignation of his apathy at a time 
wdicn everythiug was in suspense : he ale well, they said, and he 
slept well ; and when tidings of the victory arrived, at an un- 
seasonable hour, his attendants were very unwilling that he should 
be disturbed with the news. Whatever may be the authenticity 
of the memoirs ascribed to him, they probably represent his 
opinions and sentiments fairly, as far as they were known ; and 
favourable to 'the religious state of his mind* 

• mediunyj^the Bourbon family, between 

infidelity and that entire priifMon of reason which the cl^reh 
of Rome requires. If he mad be^n happy enough here 16 have 
reached the jmte milieu, as nearly as it can be reaclieci fay any 
pne who remains in communion with that chuithf, he Wuld have 
found himself equally opposed by the liberals and the bigPta 

in 
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ill any attempt which he might have made for the promotion of 
Christian knowledge : for the one parity w^as not more zealous in 
circttlatkig the impione writings rpf Voltaire and his school, than 
the other in maintaining that system of intolerance and fraud by 
which, in Roman Catholic countries, generous minds are provoked 
to a proud and contemptuous disbelief of all religion. 

^ Voltaire,^ said a French journalist in the year 1790, 
point vti tout ce qu'il a faity mais it a fait tout ce que nous 
my 0718 : — -s^il vUeut pas brise le joug des pretres, jamais on n^eul 
brise celui des tyrans.^ The consistent Romanist repeats this 
latter assertion, and deduces from it, as a legitimate conse- 
quence, the policy, the duty, and the necessity of persecution. 
‘ Humanly speaking,’ says the Abbe Proyast, ^ that is the best, the 
bumanest policy by whidi, ?at the price of some drops of guilty 
and factious blood, torrei^of innocent blood are spared; that 
sage and far-sighted ^Sficy which would have averted so many 
celebrated crimes, and so many calamities ; that whicli, being 
beforehand with the Luthers and the Calvins, the conspiring diets, 
and the conspiring freemasons — would have destroyed the germ of 
those moral revolutions which, from age to age, have brought 
fanaticism and distraction into Christian societies.’ Cette religion 
merge et intolerdnfepar essence^ he calls the Roman Church — and 
he asserts tliat, in Catholic empires, ^ every enemy of the mother 
church waits only for an opportunity to shew himself an enemy of 
the state.’ ^ j 

‘ All power,’ says this vigorous writer, who, while he advances the 
boldest pretensions of his audacious cljurch, knows also how to present 
its most imposing arguments with full effect, — ‘ All power comes from 
God, and appertains to him as an inalienable domain. In creating the 
frst man, and in creating him alone, the Almighty (le Monarque par 
essence) undoubtedly created the first king ; and the order of nature 
sufficiently indicates to us the most perfect form of government, by 
showing us that it is a single intelligence which maintains the harmony 
of the universe, and a single chief that must govern a family. The 
visible vicar of the Divine Power, at the moment when he legitimately 
takes possession of the magistracy, receives, in that act, his institution 
from the Creator. From that time he is his representative and his 
organ; substituted to all his rights divine in the temporal order ; h!s 
ministry is eacred aad Jhis person inviolable ; fto obey him is a duty, 
and to resist him a sacrilege. temporary minister of the 

Essential Sovereignty Qa SouverairiMe^ par essence) can be accountable 
for his administraticgi oi^y to the SoverAgn whom he represents^ nor 
properly set .aside except by him alone. 

* But man feeing createu for i^ortality, he must, of necessity, be 
subject to another authority which may direct him in his happy desti- 
nation* 
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nation. Two powers, therefore, have been instituted to govern on 
earth, in the name of heaven — both ministers, and not proprietors, of 
the inalienable power of the Creator. These, as emanations from th0 
same principle, ought to concur in One common end, and that end 
the accompHshment of the great design of the Creator for his crea- 
tures. The one has for its object the welfare of men in the present 
life ; the other prepares them for eternal hSppiness. The world ia well 
governed when these two governments accord ; if they are disunited, 
the wi^st institutions are threatened with approaching ruin. Each is 
sovereign, independent, absolute, in all his own concerns ; tliey owo 
each other a mutual assistance^ ; but it is by way of correspondence 
and concert, not of subordination and dependance. The power of the 
prince stops at the 3oor of the sanctuary. Here it is that he sayaif 
** Fear God for whom I bear the sword ; ” and that the pontiff addf, 
** Honour the king whom God has given you.*' It is not by virtue 
any human compact, but in obedience to the positive command of tho 
sanie master, that the pastor enjoins his Stck tp^ender unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and that Caesar, on bis part, will not permit 
the family over which he governs to refuse to God that which belongs 
to God.’ 

‘ Such,* says Proyast, ‘ arc the principles which we may call tJie 
catechism of a Christian — immutable principles, which no Catholi^t 
especially, can dispute, without outraging his faith ; a devotion reel* 
procaliy sacred for the pontiff as for the Catholic prince ; a tutelaqf 
system alike for him upon whom heaven has imposed the duty of obq* 
dience, and for him who derives from the same source^ the right 
requiring it. If we render homage principally to Catholicism for this 
dogma, it is because in foot the Roman Catholic religion is the orijr 
one which has a right to claim it ; it is the only one which has retained 
it in all its integrity ; the only one which has constantly stricken wifll 
its anathemas the attacks which, at different times, have been mada 
upon it; the only one, in fine, which not only has never varied, but 
which can boast the happy impossibility of ewr varymg upon this 
point, either as to the principle, which it holds imm^ately from its 
divine author, or as to the consequences, over which an infaUil^ 
authority watches, I am a Catholic, and by that alone, the cHff 
whom heaven and not earth has given me, is sacred to me. He is S9» 
independently of the religious ceremony which testifies it, and whic^ 
is only the promulgation of the dogma that I profesj^i^ He is sacrej^ 
in his power, for that is the ix)wer of God ; sacred in his person, for 
that is the minister of God. It is therefore in the heart of the CatnoHo 
that the coni^cration of his soyereignjs essentially operated ; and that 
consecration in his faith mr^iOTure as long as it, but cannot 
guaranteed beyond it. ^ifis a truth of which philosophim has nut 
k)st sight in its calculations. That great conspirator, the tnonsWr 
.Mirabeau, who was to give the French Revolution its derisive impulstt 
80 struck by it*— he saw so clearly that it was only iipi CathoUciwn 
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that the title of those who govern is unass'ailable, that he said fairly 
to his accomplices, Pour revolutionncr la France il faut commencer - 
"far la de'c^tholiciser. He did not talk of decalvinising certain of oui* 
provinces, nor of dejansenisiny' certain corporations ; their actual 
state of revolt against the spiritual power guaranteed beforehand their 
inclination to withdraw themselves from the yoke of the temporal. 

‘ And let it not be suppbsed, that because I am a Catholic, I must 
therefore be more credulous or blind to my own interests, when I 
regard him who governs me as the immediate depository of the Divine 
Power, and by that title independent of all popular caprice. If in tliis 
I submit to a dogma of my religion, t profess, at the same time, that 
of a sane and enlightened reason. The Catholic dogma is also the 
.ke}’^-stone of the vault of that great social edifice whereof I am a mem- 
ber ; remove that key-stone — dare only to touch it, immediately the 
whole trembles and is shaken, and presently everything in the state is 
confounded, and falls to pieces. Chaos and anarchy succeed to ancient 
order ; the governing ^uthoAy has lost its rights, but I, the governed, 
have I preserved mine ? and what is become of my happiness and my 
security?’— pp. 110, 156, 157, 

In this point of view, since the usurpations of the papacy have 
been suspended, has the Roman Catholic system been represented 
to Roman Catholic kings, in its political relations; and this view 
they cannot fail to understand, and heartily to approve, however 
little some of them may have believed what is false in the system 
of their church, or however incapable tliey may have been of feeling 
the everlasting truths that are retained in that great mystery of 
iniquity. There is no other royal family so pledged to this church 
by hereditary feelings as the Bourbons. It is said that the heavy 
afflictions which came upon Louis XIV., in his latter years, w^ere 
xeceived by him as a chastisement for his ambition ; and it has 
been asserted that he was forewarned^ in some mysterious manner, 
of the heav ier visitation^ which were to fall upon his posterity. The 
truth of this may well be called in question ; and any expressions 
of his successors which have been supposed to refer to such fore- 
knowledge, are sufficiently explained by an ordinary degree of 
foresight. This, however, is certain, that if Louis le Grand re- 
pented of his ravages in the Palatinate, and of his other wars, he 
felt no compifnaious visitings for the revocation of the edict of 
Kantes, and the dragomdes which followed it; he accounted that 
atrocious policy among his good works, and is lauded for it, at 
this day, by those w ho respect'lfes'^^emory. However* the Gallicaii 
church might resist certain pretenaiSl^s of the Vatican, it was of 
the same, spirit as the Ronran churcli. The Italian poet, who^^ 
died in the arms of Francis I., complimented the French by saying^., 
vhat, from their beginning as a nation, they had neither changed, 

- nor 
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nor desired to change their laws. In this observation there was 
none of that prophetic spirit which sometimes bclongs.to poetry ; 
but it is true of the spirit of \he French church, from the time of 
its first corruption. That churdi displayed the same temper under 
the Restoration, as when it was in its strength ; like John Bun- 
yan’s old giant, who, when no longer able to sally out upon pil- 
grims, and destroy them as his lawful game, sal grinning at them 
in his den as they passed by. The books which weie circulated, 
and may better be described as couuter-poisous to infidelity than 
an antidote for it, are proof (tf this. Proof was given also in the 
law of sacrilege, where the punishment (humanly speaking) w’ent 
far beyond the nieasufe of the ofl’ence. It was manifested in those 
acts of scandalous intolerance wdiich sometimes occurred at the 
funeral of an actor in Paris, and with circumstances of more odious 
brutality on the death of an heretical * foreigner in the provinces. 
It was manifested also in those tumults “whicl**, on the first days pf 
the Restoration, broke out against the Protestants in Normandy, 
and in the south of France. They commenced, no doubt, iu a 
political feeling, the Protestants having, in the course of the Re- 
volution, become the wealthy proprietors of confiscated estates;^ 
but they speedily assumed a religious character, in the dreadful 
meaning w liicli that expression conveys, when applied to insurrec- 
tion and war, and the cry of ‘ Let us have another St. Bartholo- 
mew r w as heard. 

The religious history of the French people is indeed, in every 
point of view, deplorable. From the commencement of the Re- 
formation, the excesses in that country on both sides were equal 
—though the bonfires of persecution and St. Bartholeinew’s red- 
lettercd day make an awful difference in the balance of crimes. 
Unhappily it must be deemed of little conseq nonce on w hich side 
there was most Christian truth, when there was such an utter 
abandonment of Christian charity oh both. The wars which grew 
out of the Reformation^ bad as they were in their origin, became 
worse in tlieir progress, for, beginning on misdirected principles of 
religion, they became, in their course, almost wholly political and 
factious. There is the sin of persecution upon th e mtion ; the 
sin of apostacy upon that large part of it whidTlWlow^ed the 
example of Henry IV., and the sin of impiety upon that, it m^y 
be feared, still larger portion, who have rejected all revealed truths. 
With this apostacy immoralitjyj^-d^Bpt pace. No other capital 
produces so great or so injujlfous an efiect upon the provinces as 
Jratis* Whea the Czar Peter satv the morals of the hij^er daises 

* The cases of Lady Hamiltou and Mrs. Jordan will be remembered* 

m 
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in that city^ and the disposition of the lower^ be said that if be 
was King* of France he would burn it to the ground. 

* Every empire/ said the Ejnperdr Timour, ‘which is not esta- 
blished in morality and religion, from that empire all order, 
grandeur, and power shall pass away/ How are those founda- 
tions to be re-laid in a 'land where — to use the same emperor^s 
words, ‘ the evil-minded have opened the door of discord and 
desolation, and have awakened tlie sleeping destruction V Re- 
laid they must be, before there can be any secure superstructure 
of civil order ; but not with the same materials, or they will again 
be undermined and give way. If as a punishment for the mani- 
fold sins of our own distracted and corrupted nation, the Church 
of England, by the, inveterate malice of its old enemies, and the 
treachery of those who should defend it, were to be overthrown^ 
its foundations would rejQain unshaken, for it is built upon the 
rock, and a generarfon would not pass away before it would be re- 
edified upon the same basis, with fairer proportions, and on an 
extended scale. There can be no such restoration for the Romish 
Church in France : before the national church can be re-esta- 
blished in that country, it must be purified of all that is directly 
repugnant to the word of God, — of all that insults the under- 
standing and outrages the feelings of man. There may arise a 
government strong enough for effecting this, but till it is cflbctcd 
no government can be stable. 

Hitherto it has not been within the bounds of reasonable hope 
that this should be attempted by the Uourbons. Can it be acconn^ 
plished by Louis Philip ? If he thought it desirable (and for sup- 
posing this there is not the slightest ground), ho is even weaker 
than his predecessor : — 

‘ for nothing ’s more uncertain 

Than power that stands not on his proper basis, 

And borrows his foundation/ 

He has still to maintain a struggle with the principle of demo- 
cracy, which only attained half its object in placing him upon the 
throne. With what difficulty he has been able to form a ministiy 
has just seen. The Chamber which that ministry has to 
meet has been recently thus described : ♦ ^ Fear, — fear of u 
republic on one side, and of a Carlist revolution on the olhef^ 
actuates it ; but this fear 4g^of such a nervous, unsettled, fluc- 
tuating sentiment, that therms ^5 accounting what influence dtt 
orator, or an insurrection, or any of vhe chance accidents of pubti^ 
life might have upon it. As to a veritable principle, any thing 
jfixed, or to be depended on, it is not to be found.* And whfit; 


* 22iid September, 1832. 
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says the trumpeter of La Fayette, — that La Fayette— that old in^ 
corrigible — who, as his trumpeter declares, ek tovjoun la plus 
haute et la plus pure p^sonificatioiK de la revolution de Juillet^ 
an Avatar of the revolutionary principle, its lij'ishna, or its Eama, 
— he tells us that the actual question is now less a question of 
liberty than of equality ; that Louis Philip*is wi de par les pavis; 
that torpor within, and peace without, are the conditions upon 
which the system of his government exists ; it cannot, therefore, 
exist during a war which must appeal to all the national strength, 
and to all generous passions f that the duty of the popular king 
was to press forward with all sails set upon the tide of the revolu- 
tionary waters ; that legitimacy fell, eight and thirty years agcf, 
with the head of Louis XVI. (!); that the present is a system of 
terror, which, like that of Robespierre, must have its 9th of Ther* 
midor ; that if Louis Philip, roi depar jgs jmveSy refuses still to 
obey the impulse of the movement,— of the** La Fayettists — of 
those who would kindle the flame of an insurrectionary war over 
Europe, — in that case — le refus de Vimpot ed le sens litteraly le 
sens complet, et en qtielque sorte le dogme en pleine vigaeuf dti 
syst^me repvAsentatif 

^ Et alors que faire ? Des ordonnances ? des coups d^dat? Mats 
si Von n’etait pas de force a jouer cejeu — 

* Attendons lejugement de Dratr !’ 

And with these words, which, under the profanation of the 
lioly name, threaten insurrection and appeal to physical force, 
M. Sarrans, formerly editor of the * Courrier des Electeurs,^ and 
late aide-de-camp of La Fayette, concludes a work which has 
this merit, that it faithfully represents its hero and his times. 

The power to which this agitator appeals has been described by 
the ‘ Belgian Catholic,^ in graphic language, ^»vbich would be 
weakened by translation. 

^ UEmeuie,— puissance wysterkuse qu*a fait eclore k soMl de JtSUefi 
qui a $€S agens, ses ministr'es, sa police et sa dipiomaiie ; drame poUtiqu$ 
qui se joue dans la met soumis, comme celui du ihe&tre, it certaines regies 
de temps et de Ueu, aux applaudissemens ou aux dffiets des curkux ; seknes 
muveik, qui a ses mattres et ses docteurs, m doctrines parli^eres. $om 
letngage, sa disdpMe^U E'tnevie^’-^rsoimage robuste, (Mtmt plombej 
d la vokc rauque^ aux bras ms, d Vml Jier^ d la demarche hardie, qui 
“fuarche ous’arreie, s^avance ou recukty d Vordre d'un chef qu* on ne voU 
pas, et qui est parioui j personnag^^^/fifftire, qui se fait un devoir (le 
Eaudace, jouit au mJku du desofff^frappe sans haine, tombe sans SC 
plamdre-^UEmeute — prodigkuse invention de notre deck, melange singuU&t 
de courage et de fetocite, phenomene moral horrible d voir, prSdeuv 22 
observer, dans kquel VextrSme dinUsation sembk se ratacher .au premier, 

mnem 
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anneau de la harbarie, et qtii monirc, au milieu de la nation la plus polk 
de Vunivers, une masse d*hommes conduits d VHal sauvagey rammes d une 
enfance bruicde par la corruptiop, des 'fiweurs et par Voiheisme — UEmeute 
enfin<t produit de la capitate — speculation politique et jinandere^ exploitee 
mainicnant, dit^^on^ par des atrangers ennemis do laFrance^ et qui du lieu 
de sa naksance se repani pariout ouily a des honimes d rviner^ wfi com^ 
mcrce d dctruire, pariout ou VauloriLe pent elre attaquee avec succes. 
VEmetdc est la vie de la France depids les glorieusesjournees de JuilletJ 
— ^pp. 49, 50. 

But when M. Sarrans asked wkat was to happen if the govern- 
ment should not be strong enough to put down this insurrectionary 
• power, he ought to liave asked himself also what was to be ex- 
pected if it should. ^ Let not he that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself, as he that putteth it off!’ The sort of language which he 
holds towards Louis Philip’s government was held toward tlie 
Directory by the last atlb fiercest of the Jacobins, and the Direc-* 
tory appointed Buonaparte to answer it. The party of the Move-^ 
ment may deceive themselves, but they cannot long deceive others. 
Ho Government can be carried on with a legislative body that 
refuses to vote the indispensable supplies, nor with a press which, 
when they are voted, excites the people to refuse payment. No 
people, who are civilized enough to feel the necessity of order, 
will be contented with a Government which cannot make itself 
obeyed. The Parisians themselves, — who have long repented of 
the Three Days more sincerely than they ever exulted in tliem, — : 
will support any Government in any measures that are necessary 
for preserving internal peace. If this can be done only by a mili- 
tary despot, they will submit to him, as entirely as they did to the 
Emperor Napoleon. If a Restoration be required for it, the 
Ercnch will again consecrate the spot upon which a restored 
Bourbon shall first set foot, and will kiss the ground upon which 
^lias trod. 

"^riie principle of order must triumph in France, unless the 
vorld is to be re-barbarised ; and in Europe that principle is in- 
compatible with democracy, whatever it may be in America. It 
must rejyjupon the foundation of religious obedience to lawful 
authorltyTmrs is a Christian duty, and ‘other foundation can no 
man lay,’ I'lirough what changes the French Government may 
pass before the foundation can be re-laid, it is impossible to fore- 
see. But if in the Bourlr&fih^-^^sins of the fathers have been so 
heavily visited , upon the children/w^at has the house of Orleans to 
look for ! The crown which Louis Philip has obtained in conse- 
quence of his father’s crimes, may be expected to cariy with it a 
curse, — if it has heeii taken as ambitiously by the sou, as it was 

sought ^ 
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sought fey the father. No man, since Washington, has had an 
opportunity of becoming so trul^* great as Louis Philip would have 
made himself — by accepting the regericy, and faithfully administer- 
ing it for the young Henry of Bourbon ; — not even Buonaparte, 
at the peace of Amiens, — for he had already exhibited his remorse- 
less character, — but the Duke of Orleans •might have answered 
the best promises of his best days. It is possible that he may yet 
answer them. He has hitherto preserved the monarchy, — he has 
hitherto withheld the people from blood, — he has hitherto main- 
tained peace. He may effect “reforms in the church which no 
Bourbon would originate, and which, if once effected, no Bourbon 
would overthrow ; and if, having done this, he were to transfer the 
crown to the legitimate heir, so doing, he would best consult the 
welfare (and we verily believe, the wishes) of France, the real hap* 
piness of his owm family, and his own honour, for his character 
would then be raised above all parallel aiiS all ffraise. So to act 
would, indeed, be to make the utmost possible reparation for his 
father’s crimes, and.might entail a blessing upon his posterity. 
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Akt, I. !• — Sketches of th^ Philosophy of Apparitions; and 
an attempt to trme such Illusions to their Physical Causes. By 
Samuel iiibbert, F.R.S.E, Second Edition, enlarged. 

Edinburgh. / •, 

2. Letters on Demonology and WitvhcrafL By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. (Published in the ^ Family Library.’) London. 18:K). 
Letters on Natural Magic, By Sir Da^^d Brewster, K.II. 
(Published in the ^ Family Library.’) London. 1831, 

TVOTWITH STAN DING the eagerness with which almost all 
educated persons disclaim a belief in the supernatural, and 
denounce, as a vulgar absurdity, the very notion of apparitions, yet 
there are few, even of the boldest and least credulous, who are 
not occasionally the victims of the very apprehensions X’vhich they 
deride; — and many of them have been driven to confess that their 
scepticism receives a more powerful support from their pride than 
from their reason. ; 

Occupied with professional toil, or engrossed with the objects 
of sense, and the dazzling prizes of ambition, the man of the world 
scarcely recognizes himself as the possessor of a spiritual nature^ — 

* this faculty divine 

Is chain’d and tortured, — cabin’d, cribb’d^ confined, 

And bred in darkness — Cyroii. 

but even over this darkness the truth will some time or other 
shine, — 

‘ The beam pour in, and time and skill will couch the blind.' 

In the infinite variety of his works and ways the^ A btaigh ty has 
provided numerous means for maintaining a strong sense of the 
supernatural, A mind even of ordinary energy naturally turns in- 
wards when drawn from its daily r mitine of thought and action ; 
and if it is placed under cii cucpiiiKfttSesof powerful association, or 
witnesses striking phenoincna in the natural or moral world, it 
speedily reverts to its own oiigin and destiny, and spontaneously 
claims kindred with the spiritual. Amid the solitude of ancient 
grandeur the traveller feels as if he were still encircled with its 
former tenants ; — ^lie acknowledges ^ the power and magic of the 
VOL. XLYIII. NO, XCVI. V ruined 
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ruined battlement and, ‘ becoming a part of what has been/ he 
recognizes^ in the sacred awe wliich breathes around him, that 

‘ Ttiere is given 

IhitQ Uie things of earth which tint© has hpnt^ 

A spirit's feeling,* 

IJiit it is not merely by its own creations that the mind feels ils 
connexion with the spiritual world. There are events and scenes in 
nature so rare in their occurrence, or so overpoweiing in their 
grandeur, or so lerritic in their efieqts, that the mind springs, as it 
Avere, its earthly cable, and feels itself in the immediate pregeiicc 
of more exalted inlelligencies. Jn the darkness and crash of the 
tluiudeibolt liumaii courage stands appgiled, 
divine ubiquity were concentrated in this powerful appeal to our 
fears, lu ibc still more terrific plienomenu of the earthquake 
the poet has well d^cscribed 

‘ The aue 

Which reigns when niomitaiiis tremble, and the birds 

lounge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their dovvii-topj)ling nests; and bellowing herds 

Stumble o’er l\eaving plains, — and man’s dread hath no words.’ 

When the northern lights Aveie first exhibited to our ancestors, 
they regarded them as an army of spiritual beings marshalled in 
prophetic an ay to warn them of approaching strife. In their in- 
definite oullme they recognized the forms of their depaited hero( s ; 
— in the meteoric play of llieir lights they saw the glancing of con- 
tending arms ; and in the slow and rapid movements of the aiiiial 
col nmns they shadowed forth the evolutions of battle; while the 
crimson tints of the electric light painted to their imaginations the 
torrents of the blood-stained field. The frequent occurrence of 
these phenopwnu has now deprived them of their infiuence over 
the mind ; but even we remember the awe which they inspired 
Avhen they were seen accompanying and following tfie revolutionary 
Avars of the last century. 

Nor is it by maUaial phenomena alone that the mind is drawn 
from its caftlily concerns to a due sense of its position and its 
rclation5T>itoral events address themselves still more powerfully 
to mankind, and through the channel of the aflectious we are often 
roused from a lethargy that Avould otherwise liave been fatal. 
When domestic ;qs es its cold hand upon the heart, and 

throws a blackness over natm^v^uiterial objects almost cease to 
intluence us the mind discovers Us true place in the scheme of 
infinite Avisdom ; — it longs to follow the disembodied spirit from 
wdiich it has been torn, and would almost welcome the stroke that 
could effect its liberation. 

Such are the means by which ordinary men are impressed with 

a serious^ 
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a serious, though an unacknowledged, awe of the unseen worlds 
To the philosopher and the Christian such reminiscences are less 
requisite. Occupied with the study of his own rtiind, or with that 
of the material universe, the wise injui is too much conversant with 
mental abstractions, and too familiar witl^ the proofs of an all-per- 
vading spirit, to doubt the existence of a supernatural community, 
or to pronounce dogmatically against the opinions of those — 

‘ Who deem that such inhabit many a spot, ' 

Though with them to (jonverse can rarely he our lot.* 

J^very article of the Christian’s faith, and every effort that his duty 
demands from him, ia associated with the convictions of supers 
natural agency. The student of the Old Testament will scarcely 
renounce the belief * that descending spirits may converse with 
men ;* and, even in the miraculous events of the new dispensation, 
he discovers abundant proofs of a frequent compiunication between 
the M'oi lds of matter and of spirit. The feelings thus inspired by 
the sacred canon are fostered by every act of Christian piety. He 
w hose struggles arc to shake oliThe incubus of earthly passion, — 
whose aspirations are after things unseen, and whose motto is 
STAND IN AWE AND SIN NOT, is iiot likely to disclaim the possi-. 
bility of supernatural appearances. 

But while we allow', on these grounds, that a feeling in favour 
of apparitions is universally prevalent, — and while we respect even 
the sacred principle on which a belief in them may be founded, 
yet we cannot find any evidence for admitting their existence. 

» The miraculous interpositions which were necessary at the esta- 
blishment of Christianity have undoubtedly ceased ; and, in pro-^ 
portion as knowledge has been diffused, and the doctrines of the 
lefonned religion advanced, in the same proportion have the stories 
of apparitions diminished in luimber. 

Even those who are believers in the reappearance of departed 
spirits, or in the apparitions of persons still alive, entertain no com- 
mon opinion concerning tlie nature of these unearthly visitants. No- 
body surely believes that the spirits of just men made perfect are 
reinvested with their sublunary drapery to frighten or tow^n 
careless, -^and still less can it be supposed that the sifadesof the 
wicked are entrusted with this spiritual diplomacy. If sucli effects 
were necessary under the divine government of the world, they 
could be produced by the simple py>«fhfery of mental impressions, 
which have all the vivacity aiu^Htxrce of the pictures of reiil objecis* 
Some of the ancient philosophers, indeed, did attempt assign 
a physical cause for the supposed reappearance of the ^ad^; and 
our modern akby mists coulmiied to invest that ppla^t ion with 
all the solemnity of truth. As the reptilesT cast i&eif ikins, and 
leave behind# them their real external covering, m Ule manner it 

' ¥ S wa» 
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was supposed by Lucretius that the spirits of the departed were 
the super^cial films or outward exuviae of the human body, 
which bad escaped from the^ general law of mortality. This 
speculation was improved and extended by the alchymists of 
the seventeenth century^ who conceived that by the processes of 
Palingenesy, as it was called, they could reproduce the rose, or 
any other plant, from its ashes. The saline residuum of the 
flower, mixed with a certain substance, was exposed to a gentle 
heat, and from the midst of its ash^s there arose, in all its native 
beauty, the stem, the leaves, and the corolla of the plant. In this 
fanciful result, which the alchymists declare that they obtained, 
Kircher speedily discovered what he thought was the real origin 
of apparitions. As the saline particles of each part of the plant 
were supposed, in virtue of their specific affinities, to resume their 
places in its resuscitated pJiautom, so he conceived that the saline 
particles of the human body, liberated by decomposition, were 
exiialed from its earthly tenement, and resumed, in a shadowy out- 
line, the same position which they had held in the living frame. 

This explanation of ghosts was in perfect harmony with -the 
speculations of the age ; but even in these times an appeal was 
occasionally made to experiment, and the chemical magician ex- 
perienced no difficulty in extricating phantoms from the soil of the 
churchyard, or in causing the shade of the executed felon to hover 
above his pounded bones. In the time even of Louis XIV. these 
experiments were believed to have been successfully performed. 
Three Parisian alchymists, having taken some earth from the burial- 
ground of the church of the Innocents, exposed it to distillation 
in a glass phial. The sudden appearance of human forms within 
their transparent prison, drove the terrified chemists from their 
laboratory, and terminated, for a wdiile, their magical transforma- 
tions.* The story, however, got abroad, and the wise men of the 

day 

* Had these alchymists lived in later times, when masses of adipocire were 
extracted from the same bnrying-ground, they might have performed their experi- 
menis more elegantly, hy lighting up tlreir apartments with wax candles, which they 
couid moulded from this sepulchral deposit. A brief liistory of this 

remarkable substance may interest the general reader : ‘ Adipocire was discovered at 
Paris in 1787, when the Iniryiiig-ground of the church des Iiinocens was removed, on 
account of its insalubrity, and the space which it occupied lard out fur buildings. This 
hurying-ground had been for m ai n: .cent uries the receptacle of the dead in one of the 
most pojmlous districts of Paris, aiunJltiiijjjned several large cavities, (/o.vm com- 
nm^Sy) about thirty feet deep and twenty fe&Pi^quare. Each of these immense pits, 
which had been heaped above their natural level, contained about fifteen hundred 
adjuceqt coffins, including the bodies of the poorer inhabitants who were uniformly 
doomed to this species oi dislionourable interment, so that a space of nearly two 
hundred thousand cubic yards was completely filled with one hideous mass of corrup- 
tion. ^ When the proposed alterations in this part of the city were to be put in execu- 
tion, it became necessary to remove the grender part, of the soil with its putrid contents, 
and it was during this operation that Messrs. Fourcroy and Thouvet obhiincd the follow* 

ing 
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day resolved, at 'whatever hazard^ to confirm or to expose the 
results of their predecessors. An experiment was nfade on the 
body of a malefactor, and the foll(Aving account of it, given by Dr. 
Feiriar, is an abstract of that which appeared in the * Miscellanea 
Curiosa.^ ^ 

‘ A malefactor was executed, of whose body a grave physician got 
possession, for the purpose of dissection. After disposing of the other 
parts of the body, he ordered his assistant to pulverize part of the cranium, 
which was a remedy at that time admitted in dispensatories. The powder 
was left in a paper on the table of the museum, wliere the assistant 
slept ; about midnight he was awakened by a noise in the room, wdiich 
obliged liim to rise immediately. The noise continued about the table 
without any visible agent ; and at length he traced it to the powder, 
in the midst of which he now beheld, to his unspeakable dismay, a 
small head, with open eyes staring at him ; presently two branches 
approached, which formed into arms and hands ;*theri the ribs became 
visible, which were soon clothed ivith muscles and integuments ; next 
tlic lower extremities sprouted out, and when they appeared perfect the 
puppet (for his size was small) raised himself on his feet ; instantly 
his clothes came upon him, and he appeared in the very cloak he wore 
at his execution. The affrighted spectator, who stood hitherto mum- 
bling his prayers with great application, now thought of nothing but 
making his escape from the revived ruffian ; but this was impossible, 
for the apparition placed himself in his way, and, after diverse fierce 
Iwks and threatening gestures, opened the door and went out.’ 

This theory of appaiitions, — the only one which seemed per^ 
fectly intelligible to the wdsdom of the age, — rose high in popular 
estimation, and was supported by a very respectable constituency 
even in England, Dr. Webster, in his book on Witchcraft, not 
only sanctioned it with his express approbation, but brought for- 
ward new evidence in its support. He considdlcd the regeneration 
of plants from their ashes as established by the ocular testimony 
of liorelli, Kircher, and others, who, he says, would have been 
ashamed to affirm it if it were not true, and he concludes that it is 
not only possible, but rational, that animals, as well as plants, have 
their ideas, or figures, or actual shapes existing after the gross body 
is destroyed. Hence, says he, since the ' shapes anfi ap][mriUons ef 

ing interesting facts: — In one of the pits, which had been filled up about fifteen years, 
the bodies had sunk to the bottoms of the coffins, as if they had been flattened by 
the pressure of some weight; and, upon linen shroud, there appeared 

irregular masses of a soft unctuous suhtAtTiice like cheese, of a brownish coloQt]^ and 
apparently intermediate between wax'and fat. After further examinaU()li,it ^pp6ared 
that this adipocire was composed of every part of the body except the nails, 

and hair ; that it was more jxjrfect in the centres of the pits than in ^1^ nearer 
the surface ; that in the space of about thirty-five years, where the dry, it 

becomes brittle, semi-transparent, and of a granulated texture, and imX H was never 
produced when the bodies were interred singly.*— Edinburgh Art. 

Adipocire. 

mm 
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men do appear^ it necessarily follows, ^ that their corporeal souls 
do exist apart, and attend upon, or are neai*, the blood and bodies/ 
Such Wds the logic of the day, .when grave men convinced them- 
selves that every human body was attended with a spare soul, whicli 
saved the other the trouble of disentangling itself from its earthly 
appendage. These Siann^sc twins of matter and of spirit were in- 
separable even in death, and when Chang wds reduced to his 
primordial dust, Eng remained his faithful representative in'tlie 
spiritual assembly ot the tlead. 

In more modern times, J^avater 'invested the imaginations of 
individuals with the power of influencing the imaginations of 
others at a distance, and enabling the latter to create a vivid phan-* 
lasm of the former. This, however, was.pniy a partial extension 
of the ancient hvjmthesis, and the Swiss philosopher did nothing 
more than lengthen the ligament which bound together the Siantese 
brotherhood. 

Fjom the ancient theories of apparitions we now pass to their 
history, — that chronicle of truth and fable, which, w hile it inspires 
the timid with alarm, and yields a small triumph to the sceptic, 
may yet be advantageously examined by the philosopher, and 
studied by the Christian. 

The various phenomena of apparitions may be divided into two 
great classes : — Those which liavc been seen by several persons 
at the same time ; — and those which have been seen by only one 
person. 

J. Tliej^A’^ of these divisions embraces two very opposite classes 
of phenomena. Wliile it includes the jL'iipcrnatural visions which 
were displayed during the Jewish theocracy, and at the establish- 
ment of Christianity, it comprehends, also, the whole system 
of imposture which prevailed in the heathen temples. The lirstof 
these branches of the subject is too sacred to be treated in con- 
junction with the second. The singular events in wdiich the Al- 
mighty spoke to his peculiar people, and the miracles by which 
our Saviour and his disciples ovcrpowere<l the incredulity of their 
hearers, were special interpositions for acconiplishing the high 
dbjeets of the divine government. When human reason had placed 
these relations on tlie basis of liistorical evidence, philosophy shrunk 
from their examination, and faith received them with holy reverence. 

Far different from tbgjfcj ^m elicent revelations were the lying 
miracles of ancient idolatry. in the juogress of evil, sove- 

reigns ceased to be the fathers of their people, they contrived to 
associate the influence of the priest with the arts of the sage, in a 
dark conspiracy to enslave their species. The sciences of the times, 
limited as they were, became the powerful instruments of imposture 
among ignorant minds; and through many a dark ^entury, the 
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ubole mass of social life was bound in the chain of spiritual 
despotism. At one time the Jieatheii deities addressed themselveS| 
in oracular responses, to the ears of their worshippers at 
another, they appealed, to the eye, in the full costume of spiritual 
apparitions. Tlieir statues walked and spoke, and wep! ^nd sung, 
—and a large tribute of imposture was fevied from every depart- 
ment of knowledge. Men could not but give credence to what 
they thus saw with tlieir eyes, and heard with th(3ir ears. No 
artiticial stimulus, perhaps, was applied to their senses or imagi- 
nation. It was through iliei/ ignorance alone, — their ignorance of 
the powers of nature and the resources of art, that they became the 
willing victims of a base superstition. It is only when knowledge 
lias made considerable inroads on the domain of the magician, that 
lie is compelled to enlist the creative faculty in his service. 

"J'he principal apparitions of former times seem to have been of 
an 0 |>tical nature. The properties of lenses aTid concave mirrors, 
and especially that of forming images in the air which eluded the 
grasp of the observer, and possessed all the characters of an incor- 
}X)real existence, wtne ceitainly known to the ancient ihagiciaus. 
lienee it was easy to obtain, from invertul and highly lUuminated 
statues or pictures, aerial representations of their gods, or of their 
departed friends. But though such apparitions had the reejnisite 
resemblance to their prototypes, they still wanted the reality of life. 
This defect, however, they were able to supply ; they possessed the 
art of giving an erect position to inverted images, so that from 
living beings it was easy to exhibit erect apparitions in the air. 
Persons who resembled their divinities, or the individuals whose 
apparitions w^ere recpiired, were no doubt dressed in appropriate 
attire, so as to furnish athial images exhibiting all the expressions, 
and repeating all the movements of the origingr! object. 

It would appear from a passage of Damascius, quoted by M. 
Salverte, that the ancients possessed even the art of the modern 
phantasmagoria. Ho describes a mass of light as seen on the wall 
of the temple, which at first appeared very remote, but which, 
as it approached the eye, gradually transformed itself into a coun- 
tenance of divine and supernatural beauty. Willi this'--ptmer“df 
transformation, which optical machinery so well supplied, it became 
easy to convert one apparition into another, and even to produce 
those metamorphoses of men into which appear to have 

bfeen effected by the ancient conjurors. 

Owing to th6 impenetrable secresy which reigned in tW 
of idolatry, no accurate description Of any individual 
has been handed down to us ; but in later times, whaii ;l^e mani- 
pulations of magic wre more exposed to public vift meet 

with 
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with a few examples which are well calculated to exhibit the means 
by which they were produced. . 

One of the earliest of tliesc occurred during the ninth century 
of the Christian a?ra. The Emperor Basil, being inconsolable for 
the loss of a favourite son, had recourse to the prayers of Theo- 
dore Santabaren, Archbishop of the Euchaites, who had long 
been celebrated for possessing the gift of miracles. The emperor 
required a parting glimpse of his child ; the prayers of ihe arch- 
bishop were heard ; the disconsolate father was indulged with a 
sight of his son, exhibited in a magnificent dress, and mounted on 
a superb charger. The'^apparition advanced to the empeior, 
threw itself into his arms, and vanished. It is impossible to suppose 
that a real horseman was on this occasion the instrument of decep- 
tion. The disappearance of the apparition in the arms of Jiasil, 
exactly after the manner of a phantasmagoric image, clearly indi- 
cates its optical origin, and proves that the aerial image either of a 
port! ait, or of a living youth resembling the deceased prince, was 
the evanescent spectre which the father vainly pressed to his heart. 

In more modern times we meet with a still more striking exam- 
ple of the employment of optical images in the art of necromancy. 
The celebrated Benvenuto Cellini, having become acquainted 
with a Sicilian priest, skilled in literature and the black art, ex- 
pressed a desire to witness the power of his incantations. The 
priest consented, and a day was lixed on which they should repair 
to the Colisseum. Cellini took with him two intimate acquaint- 
ances, Viucenzio Uomoli and Agnolino Gaddi, and also a youth 
of twelve years of age. l^he priest w'as assisted by another necro- 
mancer, a native of Pistoia. llaving reached the Colisseum in the 
evening, bringing along with them hre, assafoetida, precious per- 
fumes, and compositions of a nauseous odour — tlie priest began 
by drawing circles upon the ground with the most impressive 
ceremonies. The strangers were then handed into the circle 
through an opening in it made by the priest. The pei fumes were 
thrown into the fire, and the ceremony commenced ; of which 
Cellini has given the following account : — 

committed the care of the perfumes and the fire to my 
friend Vincenzio, who was assisted by Agnolino Gaddi, lie put into 
my hand a pintaculo or magic chart, and bid me turn it to the place that 
he should direct me ; and jg^r the pintaculo I held my boy. The 
necromancer, having begun to make his tremendous invocations, called 
by their names a multitude of demons, who were the leaders of the 
several legions, and questioned them — b)» the power of the eternal un- 
created God, who lives for ever — ^in the Hebrew language, as likewise 
in Latin and Greek, insomii'ch that the amphitheatre was almost in an 
instant filled with demons. Vincenzio Romoli W'as busied in making 

^ a fire, 
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a fire, with the assistance of AgnoHno, and burning a great quantity 
of precious perfumes: I, by the direction of the necromancer, desired 
to be in the company of my Angelica* The former, thereupon, turn- 
ing to me, said, Know that they have declared, that in the space of 
a month you shall be in her company/* 

‘ He then requested me to stand resolately by him, because . the 
legions were now about a thousand more in number than he had de- 
signed ; and, besides, these were the most dangerous : so that, after 
they had answered my question, it behoved him to be civil to them, 
and dismiss them quietly. At#the same time the boy under the pin- 
tanilo was in a terrible fright, saying, that there were in that place a 
million of fierce men who threatened to destroy us ; and that, more- 
over, four armed giants, of an enormous stature, were endeavouring 
to break into our circle. During this time, whilst the necromancer, 
trembling with fear, endeavoured, by mild and gentle methods, to dis- 
miss tljem in the best way he could, Vincenzio Rom6li, who quivered 
like an aspen leaf, t(jok care of tlie perfumes. TlTougli 1 was as much 
terrified as any of them, I did my utmost to conceal the terror I felt, 
so that I greatly contributed to inspire the rest with resolution ; but 
the truth is, I gave myself over for a dead man, seeing the horrid 
fright the necromancer was in. 

‘ The boy placed liis head between his knees, and said, “ In this 
posture Mull I die, for we sliall all surely perish.’* I told him, that all 
these demons were under us, and what he saw was smoke and shadow j 
so hid him hold up his head and take courage. No sooner did he look 
up, but he cried out, — “ The whole amphitheatre is burning, and the 
fire is just falling upon us f so covering his eyes with his bands, he 
again exclaimed, that destruction was inevitable, and he desired to 
see no more. The necromancer entreated me to have a good heart, 
and take care to burn proper perfumes ; upon which 1 turned to 
Romoli, and bid him burn all the most precious perfumes he had. At 
the same time I cast my eye upon Agnolino Gadfli, who was terrified 
to such a degree that he could scarce distinguish objects, and seemed 
to be half dead. Seeing him in this condition, I said, — “ Agnolino, 
upon these occasions a man should not yield to fear, but should stir 
about and give his assistance ; so come directly and put in some more , 
of these perfumes. The boy, hearing a crepitation, ventured once 
more to raise his head, when, seeing me laugh, he began to -- 

rage, and said, that the devils were flying away with a vengeance. 

‘ In this condition we staid till the bell rang for morning prayer. 
The boy then told us, that there remained but few devils, and these 
were at a great distance. When the m%Wan had performed the rest 
of his ceremonies, he stripped off his gown, and took up a wallet full/ 
of books, which he had brought with him. We all went out ;bf ,thc 
circle together, keeping as clo.se to each other as we possibly could, 
especially the boy, who had placed himself in the middle, holding the 
necromancer by the coat, and me by the cloak. ^ 

* As we wcy;e going to our houses in the quarter of Banchi, the boy 

tpld 
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told us that two of the demons whom we had seen at the amphitheatre 
went on bi^fore us, leaping and skipping, sometimes running upon the 
roofs of the houses, and sometirni^s upon the ground.’ 

Mr* Iloscoe, from whose translation of llie life of Cellini the 
preceding account is abridged by Sir David Brewster, itdVrs, from 
the words addressed by Cellini to tfie terrified boy, ‘ that the 
whole of the appearances tvere merely tlie effects of a magic- 
lantern, produced iu voliniies of smoke frorii various kinds of 
buhiing wood.’ In coming to this conclusion, however, as Sir 
David observes, Mr. lloscoc has 'forgotten that the ( xliibitioii 
took place about tlie middle of the sixteenth century, before the 
invention of the Cellini died in lo70, and Kiiclier, 

the inventor of^this instruinent, was not born till so that the 

images of the demons must have been formed by some oilier appa- 
ratus. That this apparatus consisted of one or more concave niinois, 
or of lenses, can, fherefore, scarcely be doubted, lligldy illumi- 
nated pictures or figures of demons, placed out of sight, were the 
objects from which the mirrors or lenses threw dislitutt images 
upon the volumes of sfiioke which rose from the lire. The magic 
circle, to which the spectators were religiously confined, was no 
doubt placed a little dfi one side of the rays rellfected liom tlie 
mirror, .so that the.iniages of the demons formed in the air w ould 
vanish when the smoke disappeared, and would bc^ again revived 
upon every wreath of smoke which rose fiom the fire. A slight 
change in the position of the objects, or in that of the mirror, 
W'onld cause the aerial pictures to change their places, to flit fjom 
one wreath of smoke to another, and to give the idea of a legion, 
or a constant succession of demons. The same effect might have 
been produced by a large multiplying glass ; but however this 
may have been executed, it was obviously under the nianagemeut 
of the conjuror of Pistoia, while the master necromancer had 
taken his place within the magic ring in order to observe the pro- 
gress of the experiment, and give directions by signals for any new 
appearances wdiich he might think proper to invoke. 

There can be no doubt, that the object of the compositions 
'^firh^fT’cnft'used^naiiseous odours wiis to into.xicate or stupify the 
spectators, for the purpose of iucreasirig their liability to deception, 
or of adding imaginary phantoms to those which were beloie ilieir 
eyes ; but it is not easy hyji^over from the derails w hat parts of the 
exhibition were due to this secondary cau^ie, Tlic boy, as well as 
Aguolino Gaddi, were so overpowered with terror, that they were 
constantly influenced by their imagination ; but when the boy de- 
clares that ^ four armed giants, of an enormouS' stature, were 
endcavouiing to break int6 their circle,’ he desciib.^^, in the most 
accurate munnery the effect that *woul(l be by puirhing 
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the original figures nearer the concave mirror^ and thus magnify-* 
ing their images on the smpke, and causing them 16 advance 
towards the spectators. Brewster supposes that the optical appa- 
ratus by vvliich these effects vTere produced was inclo^^ed in a box, 
with an illuminating lamp ftnd sliding figures, add that this box, 
Milh its lamp burning, was carried home uith the party; and 
thus ‘ easily Understands ' the declaration of the boy, * that as 
they were going home to their houses in the quarter of Baiichi, 
two of the demons whom they had seen at the amphitheatre went 
on before themy leaping and ikippingy sometimes riuining on the 
roofs of the housesy arid sometimes on the ground J 

Another example of an apparition seen by two persons at tlie 
same time, occurred in our own country, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, aUd is described in Bovet’s Pand<emoniumy 
or (he iJeviVs Cloyster. The author of this work informs us, 
that about the year iGiiJ, he was residing along with some p(nson.s 
of honour, in the west country, in the house of a nobleman, 
which had been a nunnery, lie had heard from the servants, 
as well as from visitors, that the house was fiequeutly disturbed 
by noises, stirs, and apparitioiis, but at that time he entertained 
no fear of such annoyances, as the house was full of strangers, 
and the nobleman’s steward, Mr. C., lay with him in a line 
wainscot room, called * My Lady Chamber.’ He then proceeds 
to describe the events of the night in the following maimer : — 

‘ We went to our lodging pretty early, and, having a good fire 
in the room, wc spent some time in reading ; then having got into 
bed, and put out the candles, we observed the room to be very 
light by the brightness of the moon, so that a wager was laid 
between us, that it was possible to read written-band by that light 
upon tlie bed where we lay. Accordingly, 1 dreV out of my pocket 
a manuscript, which he read distinctly in the place where wc 
lay. We had scarcely made an end of discoursing about that affair, 
when I saw (my face being towards the door, wiiich was locked) 
entering into the room five appearances of very fine and lovely wo* 
men. They were of excellent stature, and their dresses seemed very 
fine; they covered all but their faces with their light veiln, Wb.occ • 
skirts trailed largely on the floor. They entered in^U file, one after 
the other, and in that posture walked round the room, till the foremost 
came and stood by that side of the bed where I lay, with niy left hand 
over the side of the bed, for thy head restdciN)n that arm, and 1 deter- 
mined not to alter the pofSritioii in which I was. She struck me upon 
that hand with a blow that fek very soft, but I did never remember 
Whether it were cold or hot.^ I demanded, in the name of the blessed 
Trinity, what business they had there, but received no answer. Then 
I spoke to Sir, do you see what fair guests are here come 

' . to 
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to visit us ?' ~before which they had all disappeared. I found him 
in some kiftd of a^ony, and was forced jto grasp him on the breast with 
my right-hand (wliich was nexrt him underneath the bed-clothes) 
before I could obtain speech of him. Then he told me, that he had 
seen the fair guests I spoke of, and had heard me speak to them, but 
withal said lliat he was nOt able to speak sooner unto me, being ex- 
tremely affrighted at the sight of a dreadful monster, whicli, assuming 
a shape between that of a lion and a bear, attempted to come upon 
tlie bed^s-foot. I told him, I thanked God, nothing so frightful had 
presented itself to me ; but 1 hoped, through his assistance, not to 
dread the ambages of hell.’ 

Alarmed by these aj)paritions, the steward forsook his com- 
panion, and on the following night Bovet was consigned alone to 
the haunted chamber. A short while after he got into bed, he 
heard sometliiug like a woman in a tabby gown trailing about 
the rooii] ' 

‘ It made,’ he observes, ‘ a mighty rustling noise, but I could see no- 
thing, though it was near as light as the night before. It passed by 
the foot of the bed, and a little opened the curtains, and thence went 
to a closet door on that side, through which it found admittance, 
althougli it was close-locked. There it seemed to groan and to draw 
a great chair with its foot, in which it seemed to sit, and turn over 
the leaves of a large folio, which, you know, make a loud clattering 
noise. So it continued in that posture, sometimes groaning, some- 
times dragging the chair, and clattering the book, till it was near day. 
Afterwards I lodged several times in this room, but never met with 
any molestation,* 

Dr. Ferriar regards this apparition as a waking illusion, while 
Dr, Hibbert supposes it to have been a lively dream. Both these 
opinions seem to be excluded by the fact, that the apparitions of 
the five women were both seen and heard by the nobleman’s 
steward as well as Mr. Bovet, To imagine that two persons 
could, at the same moment, fall into the same waking vision, or 
dream tlie same lively dream, is inconsistent with everything that 
we know of the operations of independent minds. The origin 
of^lhe af^paritions is not difficult to discover. The house where it 
app^red was scene of gaiety and festivity, and being filled 
with strangers, it is highly probable that they had diversified 
the amusements by attempting to terrify the author and the 
steward. The appearajiws, so distinctly described by Bovet, 
might have been produced by a dexterous application of optical 
means, for the soft blow wdiich was struck upon his hand might 
have been an effect of the imagination, occasioned by the attempt 
of the optical figure to touch his hand. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the five personages who entered the room were real 
^ females^ 
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females, under the direction of their noble master. It is not likely 
that the steward, who must have been familiar with iRe appari- 
tions of the castle, would have forsaken Bovet from fear. He 
was probably withdrawn by the party, in order to subject the 
author to a solitary experiment ; and when it was found that he 
could even face the lady with the tabby ^gown, he was permitted 
to enjoy his slumbers without any further molestation. 

In the class of apparitions which we are now considering, viz. 
such as are seen by two persons at the same time, wc may 
enumerate those which have their origin in certain recondite 
functions of vision, which are entirely unknown to the vulgar, and 
have been little, if at all, examined by philosophers. To the de- 
ceptions which spring from them, the best and the least informed 
are equally subject, and it is highly probable that they may come 
into simultaneous operation in the minds of jriore ilian one ob- 
server, "J'he thousand and one apparitions, winch have continued 
from age to age to terrify the young and the ignorant, have gene- 
rally presented themselves during the hours of twilight and of 
darkness, when the hoiizon was faintly illuminated by a declining 
moon, or by the twinkling light of the stars, or the still feebler 
illumination of a shrouded sky. At such hours the imagina- 
tion is itself auxiliary to physical causes ; and when the vision 
acquires its vividness from the one, and a species of reality from 
the other, the soundest mind may be baffled in tracing the causes 
of the deception, 

‘ Which out of things familiar, umlesigiiV], 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind — 

The cold — the changed — ^i^erchance the dead — anew, 

7'he mourn’d — tlie loved — the lost!’ . * 

Under the circumstances which we have described, all objects 
are extremely difficult to be seen from the obscurity in which they 
are involved. The imperfect vision of those which we can com- 
mand, compels us to tix the eye upon them more steadily, but the 
more exertion we make to accomplish our purpose, the greater 
are the difficulties which we encounter. Owing to a property of Ihe 
retina, when acted upon by highly attenuated light, the eye itself 
iS thrown into the most painful agitation — the object swells and 
contracts, and it sometimes partially dif.-^j^pears, and again be- 
comes visible when the eye has recovered from its temporary deli- 
rium. These effects may be most distinctly seen when the 
objects in a room are illuminated with the last gleams of a fire 
nearly extinguished but they are likely to be most efficacious, as 
a source of deception, when there is just sufficient light to render 
white objects faintly visible. 


The 
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The influence of this principle is aided by another condition of 
the eye, which it necessarily assuines during partial darkness. In 
order to collect the feeble lighi: which prevails, the pupil expands 
itself nearly to the whole width of the iris; but it is demonstrable 
that, in this stale of the^pupil, the eye cannot accommodate itself 
to the distinct vision of near objects, so that the forms of persons 
and things actually become more confused and shadowy when 
they are at the very distance at which we calculate upon obtain- 
ing the best view of them. The c^pibinations of these affections 
ot the eye must therefore powerfully contribute to the production 
of illusions in the dark. Jt is a curious circumstance, that the 
spectres of this kind are always white, which they ought to be, 
because no other colour can be seen, and they are always created 
either out of inanimate objects which reflect more light than 
others around theyi, or which are projected against a more lumi- 
nous ground, or they are formed out of human beings or animals 
whose C()lour or change of place renders them more visible in the 
dark. When the straining eye discovers an inanimate object, 
whose (liiferent parts reflect different degrees of light, its brighter 
portions may enable the spectator to preserve a sustained view of 
then), but the evanescence and subsequent revival of its fainter 
parts, and its consequent change of outline, will give it the aspect 
of a living body ; and if the spectator has not courage to examine 
it more narrowly, and if it occupies an unapproachable position, 
and especially one where animate objects could not reach, the 
mind would not be slow in assigning to it a su}>ernaliiral origin. 
From similar causes, a human form, traced in the faint lineaments 
of tw'ilight, may expeii'ence similar transformations, inereased by 
its general locomotion, or by the movements of its indivhhial 
parts. In ])ositions favourable for receiving and reflecting light, 
it may in a new position smidenly disappear, when the observer 
has eonceived it to be under the full command of bis vision ; and 
if this (iisappearanee take place in some unfrequented path, where 
the flgure has no means of escaping from the observer, the event 
cannot fail to make a deep impression on the mind. 

Those who Jiave been subject in their youth to the fear of an 
unseen world, will recognize in these observations the phenomena 
w hich they have w itnessed, and the sources of fear with which they 
have been agitated. minds of such a cast are placed under 

the circumstances we have described, the organs of sight and of 
hearing become painfully sensitive. They place themselves on the 
alert to catch every gleam of light, and to collect every breath of 
sound, and, like the timid and too cautious sentinel, they are ever 
disturbing the garrison with the tidings of an imaginary enemy, 
W|)eu two persons perform the saiiie nocturnal journej, the physical 

causes 
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causes to which wc have referred may operate similarly, and even 
where they do not, the iiiferiou courage, or the sharper vision of the 
one, will soon give identity to the forms which are presented to them 
both. Their imaginations even may be directed into the same 
channel, il' their journey is one of high iniportance, or of aflecting 
interest ; if they are bearers of the same message of love, or the 
sajne tale of woe ^ if they are embarked in crime, or escaping 
from justice, or jp pursuit of murderers ; or are charged with any 
giCf^t eirund in limes of pub|jc cauunotiou or war — their miuds 
will obviously be agitaletl by the same hopes and fears, and their 
imaginations roused by the same excitement. Two independent 
minds may thus, as it were, become one — ‘just as two chrono- 
meters, with different rates of going, or two strings vibrating 
diffeient notes, are forced by a sympatlietic action into the same 
2)hjsical condition. Similar, and even diverijiiied, jdjcnomena 
will thus make the same mental impression ; the creations of the 
imagination will receive the same similarity of character, and a 
double testimony will thus be obtaineil in favour of the appa- 
ritions of sense or of llic visions of fancy*. 

These observations are strikingly illustrated by the following 
story, which was related by a sea-captain from Newcastle, and 
published by Mr. lillis, in his edition of Brand’s Popular Anti- 
cpiities : — 

‘ IJis cook,’ he said, ‘ cliaiiced to die on their passage homeward. 
This honest fellow, having had one of liis legs a little shorter than 
the otlier, used to w'alk in that way which our vulgar idiom calls 
V'ilh ait vp ({ad a down. A few nights after Ids body had been com- 
mitted to the deep our captain was alarmed by Ids mate with an ac- 

* These views ai*q well, though partially, illustrated, yi the case, of dreuins, 
hy the anecdote, m which similar dreams werepluduced iii a j^eiitlcinaii aiul 

Ills wife at the same time, and by the same cause. It is given hy J>r. A bercrombie, ori 
the authority ot a of the late Dr. Gregory: — ‘ It happened,’ says he, * at a 
period when there was an alarm of French invasion, and almost every man in Kdiii- 
bur^h was a soldier. All things had heen arranged in expectation of the landing of 
an enemy j the tirst notice of which was to be given by a gun from the castle, ami 
this was to be followed by a chain of signals, calculati‘d to alarm the couiilry in all 
directions. Further, there had been recently in Kdinhiirgh a splendid military spec- 
tacle, in which five tliousand men had been drawn up in Frince's^treet, fronting the 
castle. The gentleman to whom the dream occurred, ainl who had heen a most 
zealous voUiuiep,", was in bed bet)veen two and three o'clock in the morning, when he 
dreamt of heaung tlie signal-gun. He was immediately at the castle, witnessed the 
proceedings for tlispidying the signals, and saw aJtI^4?eard a great bnstle over the 
town irom troops and artillery assembling, especially in Prince’s Street. At this time 
ho was roused by his wife, who awoke i\i a fught, in cunsecpience of a $imtlnr dream, 
cbiinected with much noise and the landing of an enemy, and concluding with the 
death of a particular friend of her husband’s, who had served with him as a volun- 
teer during ihe late war. The origin of tliis remorkabje occurrence ascwtaiiied 
in the morning to be the noise jiruduced in ^he roo^u above by the f^U of a 
tonps, wh\ch Eat^ been left m froiiie awkward position, in support of a clothesf 
acreen.’ * ' # ' ' • 

count 
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cbunt that the cook was walking before the ship, and that all hands 
were on Seek to see him. The captain, after an oath or two for 
having been disturbed, ordered .them to let him alone, and try which, 
the ship or he, should first get to Newcastle. But turning out, on 
further importunity, he honestly confessed that he had like to have 
caught the contagion ; for on seeing something move in a way so 
similar to that which our old friend used, and withal having a cap on 
so like that which he was wont to wear, he verily thought that there 
was more in the report than he was at first willing to believe. A ge- 
neral panic diffused itself ; he orderefi the ship to be steered towards 
tHe object, but not a man would move the helm ! Compelled to do this 
himself, he found, on a nearer approach, that the ridiculous cause of 
all their terror was part of a main-top, the remains of some wreck, 
floating before. them.’ 

There is yet another class of apparitions, of an optical nature, 
which may be seeiv-by more than one person, and which have their 
origin in that property of the retiipa which produces what is called 
ocula spectra^ or accidental colours. . If we cut the human figure 
out of a piece of bright scarlet paper, and placing it on a sheet of 
highly illuminated white paper, look at it for some seconds with 
one or both eyes steadily fixed on one point of it, w^e shall observe 
the red colour to become fainter, as if it were diluted with white 
light. If the red figure is now quickly removed, we shall sec upon 
the white paper a green figure perfectly similar to the red one, 
and this figure is called the spectrum, or accidental colour of the 
red figure. The colours of the spectral figures vary with those of 
the real ones, as in the following tabie, which w e extract from Sir 
David Brewster’s second letter to Sir Walter Scott : — 


The original colour of figures. 
Red , 

Orange 

Yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Indigo 

Violet 

White 

Black 


Colour of spectral figures. 
Bluish-green 
Blue 
Indigo 

Reddish-violet 
Orange-red 
Orange-yellow 
Yellow ' 

Black 

White.’ — Brewster^ p. 21. 
These accidental colours often appear when we are not aware of 
the causes in which tljgjfc originate. In an apartment, painted 
with brilliant colours, and illuminated with the solar fays, all the 
shadows will have the accidental colour of that of the room. A 
solar beam, passing through an aperture of a blue window-cur- 
tarn, will appear orange ; and, in general, whenever the eye is 
agiiCted with one predominating colour, it will sec, at fhe same 
spectral or accidental colour, in the same planner as the 

ear 
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car hears simultaneously the fundamental and harmonic sounds 
of a vibrating string. # 

W hen figures are seen projected, against very st|;ong lights, — 
against liigbly illuminated clouds, for example, or against the solar 
rays reflected from a sheet of water, and diffused by the ripple of 
its surface, the spectator w ill carry about ^ith him for some time 
a white spectral figure upon a dark ground. But even in ordinary 
lights similar apparitions may be produced by more transient 
impressions ; and we have no difficulty in believing that the fol- 
lowing story is a true one : — • 

‘ A figure dressed in blacky and mounted upon a white horse, was 
riding along, exposed to the bright rays of the sun, which, through a 
small opening in the clouds, was throwing its light only upon this 
part of the landscape. The black figure was projected against a white 
cloud, and the white horse shone with particular brilliancy by its con- 
trast wilh the dark soil against which it was seen. person interested 
in the arrival of such a stranger had been for some time following his 
movements 'with intense anxiety, but upon his disappearance behind a 
"wood was surprised to observe the spectre of the mounted stranger in 
the form of a white rider upon a bliick steed, and this spectre was seen 
for some time in the sky, or upon any pale ground to which the eye 
was directed.’ 

2, We now come to consider that class of apparitions which 
have been seen only by one individual at the same time. 

These appearances may originate in three difl’erent causes. — 
1st. They may be the result of pure optical illusion, presented to 
a person of the soundest mind and in the most perfect health ; or 
of certain physical affections of the eye, occasioned by some tem- 
porary derangement of its functions, and Exaggerated by the ima- 
gination. — ^2d. They may have their origin entirely in the imagi- 
nation, when rendered morbid by aii early-instilled and deeply- 
seated belief in apparitions, and when excited by local and tem- 
porary associations. — 3d. They may arise in persons of the 
soundest minds, and with the best-regulated imaginations, from a 
diseased state of the vital functions, — exhibiting themselves in open 
clay, and in the midst of the social circle. 

1. To the first of these sources of spectral illusions we have 
made some reference in the preceding pages. The subject is one 
of great extent, and requires too mucli scientific discussion to be 
treated in a popular form. We shall, lh*iifefore, confine our ob- 
servations at present to an account of two different derangements 
ill the functions of the retina which may produce the illusions 
under consideration. 

The first of these, a very remarkable one, which has been for 
die first time closely examined by Sir David Brewster, is thus 

VOL. XLvAi. Ko. xcvi. . * X described 
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described by Sir Isaac Newton, in the sixteenth of his optical 
queries :•*— 

* When a man in tlie dark presses either corner of his eye with his 
finger, and turns his eye away from his finger, he will see a circle of 
colours like those in the feather of a peacock’s tail. If the eye and 
the finger remain quiet, these colours vanish in a second of time. Do 
not these colours arise from such motions excited in the bottom of the 
eye by the pressure and motion of the finger, as at other times are 
excited there by light for causing vision? And do not the motions, 
once excited, continue about a second of time before they cease? And 
when a man, by a stroke upon his eye, sees a flash of light, are not 
the like motions excited on the retina by the stroke ? ’ 

Although Sir David has frequently repeated these experiments 
with tlie greatest care, he has never, he says, been able to observe 
the green and blue colours of the peacock’s feather, nor, indeed, 
any colour whaterer, ‘ except a red tinge, which is produced by 
the passage of the external light through the closed eyelids. The 
circles of light/ he adds, ^ continue wliile the pressure lasts ; and 
they may be produced as readily when tlie eye has been many 
hours in total darkness, as when it has been recently exposed to 
light.’ — p. 18. 

In absolute darkness, according to his experiments, the slightest 
forp^, which is just sufficient to compress the soft membrane of the 
retina, creates a distinct sensation of light; and if rays from an ex- 
ternal object are allowed to fall upon the retina, w hen it experiences 
this pressure, the excited ])ortion will be more sensible to their light 
than any other part, and consequently will appear more luminous. 
As the ball of the eye is filled with incompressible fluids, an increase 
of pressure will cause the eye-ball to protrude round the point of 
pressure, and consequently theietina under the protruded pai twill 
be compressed by the outwaid pressure of the fiuids within, while 
the retina on each side, viz. under the point of pressure, and beyond 
the protiuding ring, will be drawn, as it were, towards the latter 
mnl dilated. Ihe portion of retina, therefore, ninder the finger, 
which was in the first instance compressed, is now dilated ; tlie 
ring which surrounds it compressed, and a remoter ring dilated. 
Under these circumstances, when the eye is exposed to light, there 
is seen a bright luminous circle shading off externally and internally 
into total darkness. Hence we arc led to the important conclu- 
sions, that the retina ^ves out light when compressed in abso- 
lute darkness, — that its sensibility to light is increased when com- 
pressed underexposure to light, — and that when it is dilated under 
the influence of light, the dilated portion is insensible to all lumi- 
nous impressions. 

What Sir David sty les the phosphorescence of tjie eye, unr&r 

pressure. 
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pressure^ shows itself frequently when the observer is in perfect 
health. A flash of light shoots from the eye-ball, wherf the eye 
or the head receives a sudden stroke. Gleams of light are seen 
during the inhalation of the air, and its subsequent protrusion in 
the act of sneezing ; and if we blow forcibly through the nostrils, 
two patches of light will appear above the^ axis of the eyes, and in 
front of each, while other two luminous spots unite into one, and 
appear, as it were, about the point of the nose, when the eyes are 
directed tow'ards it. 

If the eye-balls are made fo roll by the action of their own 
muscles, the retina is affected at the place wdiere the muscles are 
attached, and the pressure thus occasioned exhibits itself in two 
crescents of light, one opposite to each eye, and tow’ards the nose. 
In ceitain states of in(lis[>osition, particularly when the stomach 
ex[)erieiices a tempoiary derangement, accompanied with, head- 
ache, the })lK)sph()iesceii( C of the retina shcw’s itself in new and even 
alainiing foims. The pressuie of the distended blood-vessels pro- 
duces, in total darkness, a faint blue light, vaiying in its shape and 
in its intensity, and continually pas^ing befoie the eye and disap- 
pearing. This constantly flitting cloud becomes green, yellow, 
and even led, as the head-ache glows more intense, and all these 
colours aie sometimes seen at once upon its margin. 

When we consider the gieat diveisity of shapes which the ima- 
gination conjuies np without effort, upon looking into a fire or 
upon an irregulaily shaded surface, it is not difficult to understand 
how these masses of coloured light, var\ing as they do in their 
forms, in then brightnc ss, and in tlieir movements, may be moulded 
by the same power into those natural and fantastic shapes which 
so often haunt the couch of the invalid. 

When the derangement of the stomach is produced by poisonous 
substances the functions of vision are singularly disturbed, and the 
retina peculiar ly aflected. 'J'he following curious example of this 
is related by J)r. Patouillet, a physician, of Toney, in France. 

‘ On the 2(tth of January, 1737, Dr. Patouillet w^as called to a 
cottage near Toucy, where he was surprised to find nine persons to- 
gether, all having the true symptoms of being poisoned ; wdth this 
difference, that some were speechless, and showed ifo other signs of 
life than by convulsions, contortions of their limbs, and the Risua 
Sardonicus ; all liaving their eyes starting out of tlieir heads, and their 
mouths drawn backwards on both sides ; oti^r.s bad all the symptoms 
alike. How’ever, five of these now and then opened tlieir mouths, but 
it was to utter bowlings ; and whenever they expressed articulated 
words, it seemed as if they would prophecy. One, for example, said, 
“ In a month my neighbour will lose a cow;’’ — another, “ In a little 
time you will see the crown-pieces of sixty pence at five Hvres.'' 
Among these time persons there was a woman five mouths gone with 
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child, and , a child of ten years; four boysi of nine, twelve, 'fifteen, and 
eighteen ^ and three girls, of fifteen, seventeen, and nineteen years of 
age., The madness of all thesQ patients was so complete, and their 
agitation so violent, that, in order to give one of them au antidote, he 
was forced to employ six strong men to hold him, while he \vas getting 
his teeth asunder to pom' down the remedy ; and as they could not 
all be watched at once, one of the hoys got away, and ran to a pond 
one hundred paces from the house, into which he leaped, but as he 
was seen he was soon taken out. 

‘ It was in vain to examine these wretches concerning the nature of 
the poison they had taken, as they were quite sensele'^s. Happily the 
fafcher^of the family, by being absent, was free from this misfortune. 
Of him Dr. Patouillet learnt, that digging his garden the preceding 
day, he had found several roots resembling common parsnips, and 
liaving carried them home for parsnips they were boiled in tiie soup ; 
and the unlucky mistake was not apprehended till the children were 
in this dreadful statfe. He described the plant wdiich lie had taken for 
parsnips, and when Dr. Patouillet went into the garden he found it to 
be henbane, the Hyoscyamus nigeroi Linnaeus, which is a very strong 
poison. 

‘ Having administered the proper remedies, Dr. Patouillet went 
next day to visit the patients, and found them in a quite different con- 
dition. They had all recovered their senses, but remembered nothing 
of what had happened. During the whole of this day every object ap- 
peared double, but when he returned to see them on the day following 
he was surprised to find that though objects now appeared single they 
were red as scarlet. This last symptom gradually disappeared on 
the third day, and the invalids gradually recovered.' 

The scarlet vision wdiicli accompanied the convalescence of 
these individuals was no doubt produced by the same cause as the 
coloured masses already described. Had the poison been taken 
ill less quantities, s6 ac to liave occasioned only a physical derange- 
ment in the functions of the eye, without affecting the minds of 
the patients, it is highly probable that its influence would have 
been characterized by spectral forms. 

£. The apparitions arising from the second cause which w^e have 
mentioned constitute the most numerous, though the least interest- 
ing class. They have their origin generally in the nursery, and 
haunt tM imagihations only of the young and the ignorant. Every 
sight wlinch cannot be explained, and every sound which cannot be 
traced, is construed into, something supernatural, and the unfor- 
tunate victim at last brings himself to see and to hear when the 
external world presents no objects to his senses. Fear is usually 
the source of this disease, and knowledge and religion its best 
ctii^s ; and if a sense of shame, and the dread of ridicule, have 
nbt banished it before the age of manhood, the convalescence of 
the patient is hopeless, and he i may groan under « the ignoble 
dcapodsm to the last houre of his life. S. We 
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S, We coma now to the most interesting part of our subject, — to 
the consideration of those spectral apparitions which presfent them* 
selves even at mid-day to persons of sound minds and of well- 
regulated imaginations. The details of these phenomena, while 
they present to the general reader all the interest of a romance, 
furnish curious points of speculation to tfie physician and to the 
natural philosopher, and when they have been better examined, 
and bi ought under the dominion of inductive principles, they may 
lead the metaphysician to important discoveries respecting the 
mutual influence of the mind dnd the body. 

In the works named at the head of this article, Dr. Hibbert 
and Sir Walter Scott have recorded many curious cases of spectral 
illusions, and have treated the general subject with much ingenuity 
and learning. New and remarkable cases, however, have oc- 
curred since these volumes were published, and by the help of 
recent inquiries respecting some of the more recondite functions of 
vision — more especially those of Sir David Brew'ster — we may be 
able to place the subject in a more manageable form, and to give 
a rational as well as a consolatory explanation of phenomena which 
have been regarded by some as the indications, and by others as 
the effects, of mental aberration. 

One of the most extraordinary illusions is that of Nicolai, a 
bookseller at Berlin, who communicated an account of his own 
case to the Prussian Academy of Sciences. A translation of his 
memoir was published in 1803, in an English journal of very 
limited circulation, and with the exception of what is contained in 
the brief abstract of it given by Dr. Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott, 
is still but little know n to the general reader. Towards the end 
of the year 1790 and the beginning of 1791, M- Nicolai had been 
agitated by various misfortunes, which preyed deeply upon his 
mind, and on the 24th of February an event occurred which threw 
him into violent distress. About ten o’clock in the morning, when 
his wife and a friend had entered his room, for the purpose of con- 
soling him, he suddenly perceived, at the distance of a few paces, 
the standing figure of a person deceased, which remained frotn 
seven to eight minutes, and which the rest of the party were of 
course unable to see. A little after four o’clock in the afternoon 
the same figure appeared to him when he was alone, ai^ upon; 
his going to mention this to his wife, the spectre accompanied bim 
to her apartment, alternately vanishing and\eappearing. A little 
after six o’clock several stalking figures also appeared, but tbe^ 
bad no connexion with the figure already mentioned. When bta 
mind had become more composed, and his bodily indisposition 
had been removed by medical treatment, our bookseller expected 
that these app;earences vv^puld takp leave of him^ His expectations^^ 

, boweveri^,^ 
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however, were disappointed, for they increased in uiftnber, and 
underwemt the most extraordinary transformations. 

The standing figure of the .person deceased never appeared to 
him after the l24th of February, but several other figures occupied 
its place. "Jliese figures were chiefly those of persons wliom he 
did not know, though luf sometimes saw those of his acquaintances. 
The figures of persons alive occurred more frequently than those 
of persons who were deceased, and he distinctly remarked that the 
acquaintances wdth whom he daily conversed never appt ared to 
him as phantasms. When, after *some wee ks, he had become 
familiar with these unbidden guests, he endeavoured to conjure up 
phantasms of his acquaintance, and for this purpose he tried to 
bring them before his imagination in the most lively manner ; 
but though he had but a short lime before seen them as phantasms, 
he never could, by this process, succeed in giving them an external 
locality. 

When he was conversing wdtli his physician and his wife con- 
cerning the phantasms which hovered around him, the figures 
sometimes left him altogether, and again apj>eared either singly or 
in groups. The apparitions were generally liiiaum figures of 
both sexes, who, like people at a fair, passed to and fro, as if they 
had no mutual connexion, though they sometimes appeared to 
have business with one another. On one or two occasions he saw 
persons on horseback, dogs, and birds, all of which appeared in 
their natural size, and of the same colours w Inch they exhibited in 
real life, though somewhat paler. 

When these apparitions began to be seen more frequently, Ni- 
colai began also to hear them speak; sometimes they addressed one 
another, but generally they spoke to himself, in short speeches, 
which never contained anything disagreeable.^ This loquacity in 
the apparitions occurred most frequently when he was alone, 
though he sometimes heard it in society, intermixed with the 
actual conversation of the company. 

Although these appearances had ceased to excite any disagree- 
able emotion, and had even afforded him frequent subjects of 
, amusement and mirth, yet, as his disorder had sensibly increased, 
and as the figures had appeared to him for whole days together, 
and even when he awoke during the night, ho found it neces- 
sary not only to take medicine, but to apply leeches. This 
was done on the SOjlrof April, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon ; and during the operation, while he was sitting alone with 
the surgeon, the room swarmed with human forms of every de- 
scription, which crowded fast upon one another till half-past four 
o’clock. The figures then began to move mor^ slowly, their co- 
lours became gradually paler, and, after intervals of seven mi- 
nutes, 
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nutes, he could distinguish a palpable diminution in their intensity, 
without any change in the dt^tiuctiiess of their figures. At about 
half-past six o’clock they became entirely white, and moved very 
slightly; their forms, however, were still peifectly distinct, and 
without deci easing in number, they gradually became less per- 
ceptible. Instead of moving ott* or vanislifiig as they had usually 
done, they now dissolved immediately into air; whole pieces of 
some of them continuing for a length of time, and at last disap- 
pearing. About eight o’clock not a vestige of them leinained ; 
and Nicolai never again wa^ disturbed by these spectral illu- 
sions. 

Accustomed to the investigation of mental phenomena, Nicolai 
took a great intere.st in studying the facts which had thus occurred 
to him.self, and he has recoidetl various excellent observations, of 
which the following are the most interesting to the Paeuma- 
tologist. 

1st. — He endeavoured to discover if the figures were presented 
to his mind by some association with his pievious thoughts; but 
though he sometimes thought that he had discovered some such 
associations, especially dm mg the latter peiiod of his visions, }ct, 
he assures us, that on the whole, he could tiace no connexion be- 
tween the figuies and the stale of Ins mind, or the natme of his 
employments, or the other thoughts winch occupied his attention. 
2d. He found that he could ahva}s dislingiush phantasms liom 
real figures, and he never once cried in making lias distinction. 

^ 1 knew', extiemely well,’ sa>s he, ‘ when it onl) appeared to me 
that the door was opened, and the phunlasms enteied, ami the 
door really w^as opened and some peison came in.’ 3d. The ap- 
pearance of the phantoms was, in every case, involuntary, and 
depended little, if at all, upon external cirenmstimees. Hiey w'cre 
equally distinct, whether he was alone or in society, whether he 
was in broad day-light or in darkness, whether lie was in his 
own house or in that of a neighbour. He noticed, however, 
that they were less frequent in another person’s house than in 
his own; and they very seldom appeared when he walked in the 
public streets. 4th. The figures sometimes disappeared wdien he 
shut his eyes, and sometimes they remained ; whew they vanished 
in the former case, nearly the same figures appeared when his eyes 
again opened, oth. The figures were neither teirible, ludicrous, 
uor repulsive, and they appeared oftener^ motion than at rest. 
6th. On two or three occasions, after he had ceased to observe 
these appearances, he felt a propensity to see them, or a sen- 
sation as if be saw something, which in a moment was again 
gone. 

This sensation he experienced after an interval of eight years, 

. * • when 
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when he was drawing up his memoir on the subject, for the Aca- 
demy of ^Sciences at Berlin. ♦ 

Previous to the time of Nicolai, no distinct cases of spectral 
illusion had been well described. Justus Moser observed the 
phantasms of flowers ; and Nicolai mentions a fiiend of his own, 
who occasionally saw,* in diflereiit colours, circles, squares, and 
other mathematical figures. Since the publication of Nicolai’s 
paper, however, these phenomena have been more accurately ob- 
served, and we now' possess several interesting cases ; but as very 
few of these have been recorded in S.he words of the patients them- 
selves, it is not easy to separate the facts from the exaggerations or 
changes which they may have experienced from different narrators. 
In this dearth of accurate information, a case has lately occurred, 
which is equally remarkable for the number and variety of the 
illusions, and from the accuracy and fidelity with which the phe- 
nomena have been described. Sir David Jhewster had occasion 
a few years ago to spend some days in the society of the lady who 
was subject to this peculiarity. At that time she had seen no 
spectral visions, but they had, more than once, formed the sub- 
ject of conversations in which she seemed to feel the deepest 
interest. In these conversations, Dr. Uibbert’s book was referred 
to, and Sir David jocularly stated to the lady, that if she should 
ever see an apparition, she might distinguish a genuine ghost, 
existing externally, from a spectral illusion, created by her owm 
mind, by pressing one eye, or straining them both, so as to see 
objects double, as the external ghost w^ould in this case be 
doubled, while the spectral illusiou would remain single. 

A few months after this conversation took place our author 
was greatly surprised to learn that this lady had herself become 
the victim of these mental creations. From the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1829, till the 30th of April, 1831, no fewer than thirteen 
cases of spectral illusion occurred to her. of these hap- 

pened when she w as alone, wlien she w as w ith her husband, 
and two when she was in the company of friends. Minute ac- 
counts of all these are given by Sir David Brewster, from the 
communications of the lady’s husband, who appears to be one of 
his personal fribnds, and of whom he says, that if it were permitted 
to mention his name, his rank in society, and his eminence in the 
scientific world, would satisfy the most sceptical reader, that * the 
case has been philosojJSically as well as faithfully described.’ The 
lady, he says, from her previous knowledge of the subject, watched 
her ownxase from its commencement, as one of spectral illusion, 
and she was never induced to misinterpret her perceptions by any 
superstitious fears* or to exaggerate them by any love of the mar- 
vellous. The phenomena, therefore, which she saw ^nd described, 

have 
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have ^11 the attributes of scientific facts, which the philosopher 
may employ with confidence in his researches. * 

We regret that our account of these illusions must be abridged 
from the original narrative, but we shall endeavour as much as 
possible to preserve the expressions which were used, and to de- 
scribe all the leading phenomena : — 

1st. Tlie first illusion which Mrs, A. experienced affected only 
the ear. On the iifith of .December, 1829, when slie was stand- 
ing near the fire in the hall, and on the point of going to dress for 
dinner, she heard her husband’s voice calling her by name — 
^ come here, come to me.’ She imagined that he was call- 

ing to have the door opened, but upon going there she was sur- 
prised to find nobody. On her return to the fire, she heard the 
same voice and the same words very distinctly, and they were 
repeated a third time, in a loud, plaintive, and somewhat impa- 
tient lone. Imagining that Mr. A. was in Search of her, she 
went to her room, and was surprised afterwards to learn, upon his 
return to the house, half an hour afterwards, that the whole w'as 
ail illusion. 

2d. On the 30th of the same month, when Mrs. A. entered 
the drawing-room she saw the figure of her husband standing 
wdth his back to the fire. As he liad gone out for a w^alk half 
ail hour before, she asked him how he had returned so soon. 
The figure looked fixedly at her with a serious and thoughtful 
expression of countenance, but was silent. She imagined that 
Mr. A. w'as absorbed in thought. She sat down in an arm-chair 
near the fire, and within two feet of the figure, which still stood 
before her. As its eyes, however, continued fixed upon her, she 
said, ^ Why don’t you speak?’ Upon this the figure moved off to 
the window, at the farther end of the room,,wkh its eyes still fixed 
upon her, and passed so very close to her, that she was struck by 
the circumstance of hearing no step nor sound, nor feeling her 
clothes brushed against, nor any agitation in the air. She then 
conceived, for the first time, that this Avas a spectral illusion, and 
recollecting the experiment which had long before been suggested 
to her, she was on the eve of trying to double her vision wiien the 
figure disappeared at the window. Mrs. A. instantly followed it, 
shook the curtains, and examined the window, being still unwil- 
ling to believe that it was not a reality. 

3. 'rhe next illusion, which took place ilMie presence of Mr» A., 
was seen on the 4th of January, 1830. It was that of a cat, which 
she saw sitting near her husband’s feet on the rug, and looking her 
in the face. Mr. A. was in the act of stirring the fire, when she 
called to him to take care, as he was hitting the cat with t)ie poker. 
Mn A. couynced her it was an illusion, asked her to touch it, 

when 
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when getting up for the purpose, she seemed as if she was pursuing 
something which moved away, and following it a few steps, she 
remarked that it had gone under the chair. There were two cats 
in the house, and it was immediately ascertained that both of them 
were in the housekeeper’s room. 

4th. i\boul a montli 'after this occurrence, when Mrs. A. was 
arranging her hair at her dressing-glass previous to going to bed, 
she w'as suddenly startled by seeing, over her left shoulder, in the 
mirror, the figure of a near relative who was then out of England. 
It w as dressed in grave-clothes, closely pinned round the head and 
under the chin. Jdie eyes w^ero open, and met hers in the glass, 
but the features w^ere solemn and rigid. After a few minutes she 
turned round to look for the reality over her shoulder, but it w'as 
not to be seen, and had also disappeared from the mirror. Mrs. 
A. felt herself at this time listless and drowsy from having taken 
a fatiguing drive d firing the day, and she describes herself as feeling 
a sort of fascination winch at first compelled her to gaze on this 
melancholy apparition. 

6. On the 17th of March, when Mrs. A. had dismissed her maid 
previous to going to bed, and w^as silting with her feet in hot water, 
repealing a striking passage which she had read during the day, 
she perceived, in a large easy chair before her, the figure of a de- 
parted friend, her ow^n sister-in-law^ The figure w as dressed w ith 
great neatness, as was usual with her, but in a gown of a peculiar 
kind, such as Mrs. A. had never seen her wear, but exactly such 
as had been described to her by a common friend, as having been 
worn by her sister-in-law' during her last visit to England. She 
noticed particularly the diess, air, and appearance of the figure, 
which sat in an easy attitude, with a handkerchief in one hand. 
She felt a difficulty when she tried to speak to her, and in about 
three minutes it disappeared. Mr. A. entered the room about a 
minute afterwards, and found his lady slightly nervous, but fully 
aware of the nature of the apparition. She experienced on this 
occasion a peculiar sensation in the eyes, which seemed to be re- 
lieved when the vision was over. 

. 6th. Eight mouths passed away before Mrs. A. saw any other 
apparition. Oir the 5th of October, however, between one and 
tw'o in the morning, she awoke her husband, to tell him that she 
had just seen the figure of his deceased mother draw aside the 
bed-curtains, and ap^js^Rr between them, in the same dress in 
which Mrs. A. had seen her for the last time, at l^aris, in 1824. 

7tb. I’he next apparition which she saw presented itself in her 
own drawing-room, in the midst of a circle of her friends. On 
the lull of October, the figure of a deceased friend appeared to 
be moving towards her from the window at the farther end of the 

room. 
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room. It approached the fire-place, and sat down in the chair 
opposite to that which JSlrs. A. occupied. Tiie prevailing senti- 
ment in her mind w as a fear that the company should observe her 
staring at vacancy in the way she was conscious of doing, and 
should suppose her to be deranged. Under this fear, and recol- 
lecting a story of a similar efi’ect in Sir •Walter Scott's wwk on 
Demonology, which she had lately read, she siuninoned up reso- 
lution to seat herself on the chair occupied by the figure. The 
apparition remained perfectly distinct till she sat down, as if in 
its lap, when it disappeared. • 

8th. On the ‘2(ith of tlie same month, about two o^clock p.m., 
when Mrs. A. was silting near the window, beside her husband, 
he heard her exclaim, ^ What have I seen !' and, upon looking at 
her, he perceived a strange expression in her eyes and countenance. 
A carriage and four had appeared to her to be driving up the 
entrance- road to the house ; as it approached, she felt inclined to 
go up stairs to prepare to receive company, but, as if spell-bound, 
she fell herself unable to speak or to move. When the carriage 
arrived within a few yards of the window’, she saw the figures of 
the postillions and the persons inside lake the ghastly appearance 
of skeletons, and other hideous figures. The whole scene then 
vanished, and she made the exclamation above mentioned. 

9th. On the :3d of December, about nine P. w., when Mrs. A. 
and her husband were reading in the drawing-room, he felt a 
piessure on his foot, and upon looking up he observed Mrs. A.’s 
eyes fixed with a strong and unnatural stare on a chair abour ten 
feet distant. Upon asking what she saw, the expression of her 
countenance changed, and when she had recoveied herself, she 
told liim that she had seen his brother, who was then alive and 
well in Loudon, seated in the oppo^site chait, dressed in grave- 
clothes, but with a ghastly countenance, as if scarcely alive, 

10th, Omitting other three cases, of no particular interest, and 
in one of which she saw’ moving about the room the duplicate 
of a favourite dog, which then lay on lier lap, wc reach the 
30th of April, 1831. On this day, as Mr, A. was writing in his 
own room, his lady entered, and upon seeing him, started back, with 
a strong expiessiou of surprise in her countenance# Upon asking 
the cause of this, she assured liim that she had that moment left 
him in the next room, and she was evidently at first doubtful 
which was the reality. Mr. A. had app^ssj^gid to ht r standing at 
a book-case, looking at a book, which he seemed to have t^en 
out of it. She approached within a foot or two of his figure, but, 
as he did not speak, and seemed to be occupied, did'not 
address him« She then left the room, and entered his iti^tantly. 
In communicating this case, Mr. A. remarks, ^ you will ob«* 
^ ^ serve 
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serve that the figure by no means followed the direction of the eye ; 
Mrs. A* tsaw it on entering, approached, took out a book, during 
which, of course, she must have looked off the figure, and left the 
room, still believing the figure there. It was noty thereforey 
painted on the retinay and interposed in whatever direction she 
turned her eyes.’ 

As Mrs. A. was aware of the interest which her case would 
excite, she made several careful observations on the phenomena 
which she had beheld, and on the state of her feelings and sensations 
at the time : of these the following are the most important 
1st. Some of the spectres were seen in bright day-light, and she 
confidently states that they were as vivid as the reality, and had 
all the brightness of colouring which characterises external ob- 
jects. — 2nd. The first apparition of her husband concealed the 
real objects behind it. — .3rd. In three cases the spectre moved 
away to one .side.— 4th. She experienced a sort of fascination 
which compelled her to gaze on the apparitions. On two occa- 
sions she found herself unable to speak or move, as if spell-bound ; 
and on another, she could only indicate her condition to her hus- 
band, by pressing upon his foot. — 5th. During the existence of 
the illusion there was always a strange expression in her eyes and 
countenance. On one occasion, her eyes were fixed on the 
spectre with a strong and unnatural stare; and when it disap- 
peared, her countenance resumed its usual expression. — 6th. After 
having been subject to seven of these illusions, Mrs, A. described 
to her husband ‘ a peculiar feeling in the eyes as preceding for 
some hours these visions, which sensation appears to be relieved 
when the vision is over,^ — 7 th. She was never able to discover any 
train of thought connected with the subject of the apparitions. 

With the important information which these two cases furnish, 
we are now able to investigate the cause of spectral illusions. In 
every recorded case, they have had their immediate origin in 
bodily indisposition. M. Nicolai and Mrs. A. were both subject 
to a disorder in the digestive organs : in the former, it occasioned 
giddiness ; and in the latter, a peculiar affection, or tension, as it 
were, about the head, so that there was clearly a determination of 
blood to the region of the brain. The spectres of Nicolai gene- 
rally appeared when digestion began, and they vanished upon the 
application of leeches, which were supposed to remove an ob- 
struction in the sinali^nuscles of the abdomen. Mrs. A. was 
obliged to take a daily tonic, and her apparitions seem to have 
been, on several occasions, produced when she was prevented from 
having recourse to it. 

Ip their mefital cliaracter, too, there was considerable resem- 
blance between Nicolai and Mrs. A. The former possessed a 

lively 
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lively and active imagination, and he had a peculiar facility in 
presenting to his mind in the (jistinctest manner, the 6gtires, the 
dress, the features, and the complexion of the characters in novels 
or pla^s which he had sketched in his mind. Between waking 
and sleeping, pictures of every description, and often the strangest 
forms, presented themselves to him, now changing their shapes, 
and now disappearing ; and he informs us, that when he either 
thought deeply or wrote attentively, thoughts occurred to his mind 
wliicli had no connexion with the subject before him, and which 
were often so lively that they seetned as if expressed in actual words. 
Mrs. A., in like manner, has, to use the language of her husband, 

^ a naturally morbid imagination, so strongly affecting her cor- 
poreal impressions, that the story of any peison having suffered 
severe pain by accident or otherwise, will occasionally produce 
acute twinges in the corresponding pait of her person. An account, 
for instance, of the amputation of an arm, wdli produce an instan- 
taneous and severe sense of pain in her own arm. She is sub- 
ject to talk in her sleep with great fluency, to repeat poetry very 
much at length, particularly when unwell, and even to cap verses 
for half an hour together, never failing to quote lines beginning 
with the final letter of the preceding, till her memory is exhausted.* 

From these facts it appears, that the immediate cause of 
spectral illusions is a disorder in the digestive organs, and by a 
comparison of the tw'o cases under review, it is manifest that the 
duration of the illusions increases with the severity of the malady. 
Mrs. A.*s complaint was one of trivial magnitude, compared 
with that of Nicolai, and, consequently, her apparitions continued 
only for a few minutes, and never reappeared after their eva- 
nescence. I'hough distinct and vivid, they were not carried about 
with her like those of Nicolai; bnt they seem to us to have been 
effaced by the act of closing the eyelids, for ^ whenever the fixed 
stare was at an end, the spectres disappeared. On this account 
not one of her apparitions were ever seen when her eyes W’ere 
shut. 

The next point to be determined is the locality of the illusion, 
or, to speak more correctly, the place of its production. That 
the eye is the seat of the visual illusions, and tbe ear of the 
auricular * ones, cannot be doubted. Spectres which are seen^ 

and 



♦ Our limits will not permit us to treat- of the illusions of the ear— wliich, how- 
ever, are discussed at {^reat length in Sir Pavid Brewster’s book* They depend 
on the same principles as those of the eye. The rinj^ing in the ears, which ai^s from 
affections of the stomach, or from fullness of blood, are analogous lo ihe:|itonous 
masses seen by the eye in darkness. The celebrated Moses Mend^lsoW subject 
every evening to an alarming species of catalepsls. If he had heard any lively con- ^ 
versation do^g the day, a stentorian voic^ repeated to him, while in the fit, the par- 
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and which have a position in front of the eye, must surely be 
seen by \he exercise of ocular fun/ctions — that is, they must be 
impressed on the retina. Spectres which are effaced by closing 
the eye-lids, must owe their visibility to a function of the eye,^ 
which is affected by .the closing of the eye-lids ; and spectres 
which follow the eye-ball in its asdtending and descending move- 
ments, and which accompany the patient into another room, must 
surely be impressed upon that part of the organ of vision which 
can alone receive images, and which alone has the power of 
giving them an external existence. ^ It may be said, however, that 
the spectres sometimes move away to a side, while the eye does 
Jiot follow them. Jliis too is perfectly consistent with their 
being impressions on the retina, and though an ap[)arent objection 
to our position, is, as we shall presently find, an argument in its 
favoiii*. 

We have already seen that, in certain states of the stomach, 
masses of coloured light appear before the eye, and though they 
partake in the general motion of the head, they yet have a lateral, 
or an ascending, or a descending motion, arising from the transit, 
as it were, of the piessure across the retina, and analogous to the 
shifting of tlie luminous rings when we vary the point of contact 
by which they aie excited. 

All these phenomena, in short, are perfectly similar to those of 
ocular spectia, Mhich are pioduccd by the action of strong lights 
upon the retina. spectra, when faintly impressed, may, like 

the spectres of disease, be effaced by the closing of the eye-lul ; — 
they vary in intensity and in .colour in a very capricious manner. 
Hiey sometimes jiass obliqmdy across the e)e, like an impulse 
propagated along a fluid ; — they can be revived by the action of 
the imagination months after they have disappeared; and, as in 
the case of Sir Isaac* Kevvtoii, the impression may be conveyed 
from one eye even to the other. In all these cases the ocular 
spectra have been created by the stimulus of direct light, which, 
like the pressure cather of the linger or of the blood-vessels, pro- 
duces a high d(‘giee of susceptibility in the retina to the reverse 
action of the igind. 

'^I'lie effect of diminishing this pressure of the vessels, and along 
with it the sensibility of the retina to mental delineations, is finely 
seen in the phenoiiiej^ observed by JNicolai when he was under 

iicular words or syllables which had bcou pronounced with an impressive accent, or 
lou<l eiiiphalic tone, and in such a manner that his ears reverberated with the sound. 
Can it then be doubted tliat when Mrs. A. heard the voice of her husband, tlie tym- 
panum of her ear actually vibrated with the sound ? The same may be said of the 
sense of touch. When Mrs. A. actually felt the pain of amputation in her arm, was 
there not an actual affection of the nerves v^hile the pain lasted ? ^ 
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the influence of leeches ; — the motion of the figures became slower 
and slower, and their colours paler till they were almost stationary 
and entirely white ; they then lost their distinctness of outline, 
%nd, previous to their entire dissolution, only fragments ot the 
spectra were visible. ^ 

We have already described the visions of Nicolai, between 
sleeping and waking ; — with such visions every person of an active 
imagination is familiar ; and, from hundreds of experiments, con- 
tinued for years. Sir David Brewster is not afraid to say he has 
‘ ascertained that they obey thb laws of ocular spectra, and are 
real pictures formed by the mind upon the retina/ . 

In support, as well as in illustration of these general views, we 
shall quote a case of spectral illusions communicated to Dr. 
Abercrombie. It is alluded to by Brewster, but well deserves 
to be given at length 

‘ A gentleman of high mental endowments, now upwards of eighty- 
years of age, of a spare habit, and enjoying uninterrupted health, has 
been for ten years liable to almost daily visitations from spectral 
figures ; — they in general present human countenances, — the head and 
upper parts of the body are distinctly dejined, — the lower parts are ^ for 
the most part, last in a kind of cloud. The figures are various ; but he 
recognizes the same countenances repeated from time to time ; par- 
ticularly, of late years, that of an elderly woman, with a peculiarly 
areli and playful expression, and a dazzling brilliancy of eye, who 
seems just ready to 8j)eak to him. They a]>pear also in various dresses, 
such as that of the ago of lx)uis XIV., the costume of ancient Rome, 
that of the modern Turks and Greeks, — but more frequently of late, as 
in the case of the female now mentioned, in an old fashioned Scottish 
plaid of tartan, drawn up, and brought forward over the head, and 
then crossed below the chin as the plaid was worn by aged women in 
his younger days. lie can seldom recognize atliong the spectres any 
figures or countenances which he remembei s to have seen ; but his 
own face has occasionally been presented to him, gradually under- 
going the change from yoiitli to manhood, and from manhood to old 
age. The figuiTS appear at various times of the day, both night and 
morning ; — they continue before him for some time, and he secs them 
ahmst eipially well ivith his eyes open or shut, — in full day-injht, or in 
darkness. They are almost alway.s of a pleasant clufractcr, and he 
seems to court their presence a source of amusement to him. He 
finds that he can banish them by drawing his hand across his eyes, or 
hy shutting and opening his eye-lids once or tw^^for a sccotul or two ; 
but, on these occasions, they often appear a^ain soon after. The figures 
are sometimes of the size of life, and sometimes in miniature ; but they 
are always defined and finished with the clearness and minuteness of 
the finest painting. They sometimes appear as if at a considerable 
distance, and gradually approach until they seem almost' to touch his 
face ; — at othet^times they float from*side to side^ or disappear in ascend* 
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ing or descending. In general the countenance of*the spectre is pre- 
sentedrlO hut* on some occasions^ he sees the back of the head, 
both M^tnales and females, exhibitftig various fasliions of wigs and 
}iead>dr4esses, jparticulaiiy the flowing full-bottomed wig of a former^ 
age. At the time when these visions began to appear to him, he was 
in the habit of taking little or no wjne, — and this has been his com- 
mon practice e;ver since ^ hvi he finds that any addition to Im tisvai 
quantity of wine increases the number and vivacity of the vidons. Of 
the of bodily illness he can give no account, except that once, 

when ne Had a cold and took a few drops of lauddiiuni, the room 
appeared entirely filled with peculiar*briiliant objects, gold and silver 
ornataents, and precious gems ; but the spectral visions were either 
not seen or less distinct.’ 

In this most interesting description the philosopher cannot fail 
to recognize the kindied phenomena of ocular spectra ; — the frag- 
ments of figures, and their termination in a kind of cloud, define 
the limits of the*lijghly susceptible or excited part of the retina. 
Like ocular spectia, the apparitions aie seen with the eyes open 
or diut; and, like ihciii too, they disappear by a frequent closing 
of the e}erhd, and float from side to side, and vanish with an 
ascending or descending motion, llic two classes of iacts, in- 
deed, are mvfatis mutandis demonstrably identical in llieir physical 
developemeut. 

Sir David Brewster’s whole theory of spectral illusions may 
therefore be expressed thus shoitly. In the healthy condition of 
the mind and body^ when the irnagiiration is well regulated and 
tlie organs of sense are the faithnil iiiteiprctcis of the external 
world, the ideas of memory and of imagination are feeble compared 
MUth those of sensation. In reference to vi'sible objects, both 
classes of impressions are painted on the retina, though with very 
difl^erent degrees 6f force. When in the midst of society, or sur- 
rounded with the beauties of the natural woild, we summon up the 
scenes of former years, wc Hecotne for a moment insensible to 
external objects. "I'lie mental picture, as transient as it is feeble, 
soon disappears, and the mind is again under the dominion of 
surrounding impressions. 

The affair® of life could not be carried on were the memory to 
intiudc bright lepiesentations of the past into the domestic scene, 
or scatter them over the external landscape; and our powers of 
reason and of judgment could not be exercised if tbij dazzling 
phantasms of the iiCt^ination were to be mixed up with the sober 
realities of our existence. The two opposite impressions, indeed, 
pould not be contemporaneous : the same nervous filament 
which is conveying |the terms of memory from the sensorium to the 
retina, could not, atthe same time, be carrying back the impressions 
of external objects from the retina to the brain. The mind cannot 

perform 
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perform two difFerent functionis at the same iiistant, and its occu- 
pation with one of two of impressiptis riccca^rily pro- * 

duces the extinction of the other; but So rapid is the exercise of 
%mental power, that the alternate appearance lind disappearance of 
the two contending perceptions is no more recognized than the 
successive observations of external objects during the twinkling of 
the eye. But though in ordinary minds the relative intensities of 
these two opposite influences on the retina are nicely adjusted to the 
purposes of life, yet there are vaiious causes which disturb that 
adjustment, and give a prcdoAiiuance even to the wcakp power. 
Ill a mind inured to abstract thought, and accustomed to the 
exercise of the imagination, the mental pictures become extremely 
vivid, and external influences sometimes cease to make any impres- 
sion. In darkness and solitude, when the external world is almost 
closed to the senses, the workings, even of orjjinary minds, are 
depicted in moie vivid hues ; and in the state between waking and 
sleeping the slumbering senses arc often roused by thC glare of 
the pictures which flash upon them from within. Like sj>ectral 
a[)paiitions, the last impressions aic wholly involuntaryi and tliough 
they may have sprung from a regular series of associations, yet it 
is impossible to discover a single link in the chain. 

In the case of spectral illusions the adjustment is disturbed by 
causes of a dift'erent kind. "Flie retina is rendered more sensible 
to the pictures of the mind by a temporary derangement* of the 
vital functions ; and according to the amount of this derangement 
and the time of its continuance, the appantions which result 
have every vaiiety of intensity and duration. Sometimes they are 
so blight that they obliterate all cxteinal impressions. Sometimes 
they are pale and evanescent, and permit outward objects to be 
seen beside them, and e\cu 'through them.* Sometimes they 
aj)pear only in fragments, which so^m occasionally to be growing 
out of pictures and other bright (Objects* in the apartment; and 
sometimes they have only a brief and transient existence — floating 
like a wreck across the e}e, and eluding the scrutiny of the ob- 
server. Now if these specties wcie merely ideas of the nieinoiy 
and the imagination, rendered more brilliant by a peculiar condi- 
tion of the body, why are these two faculties of the mind some- 
times incapable of giving a fixed locality, a completeness of form, 
and the proper colouring to the ideas which they have conjured 
up ? On Brewstei ’s theory the answer is simpljftnd satisfactory.-AU 
these phenomena depend upon the state of the nervous membrane 
on which the ideas are impressed, niey depend upon the extent 
and position of the excited portion, on the varying intensity' of its 
excitation, and on the stability or change of place of exciting 
cause. * 
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There is one objection to these views which may at first sight 
seem forinidable. If the retina of both eyes were destroyed, so 
that the optic nerve terminated in a‘circular section, how could tlie 
memory and the imagination give an external existence to their 
ideas ? 

We are not aware that the effects of a destroyed retina have 
ever been accurately observed and described ; but we shall take it 
for granted that they have, and that the operations of the memory 
and the imagination have been found to remain luiaffccled by the 
extirpation of that membrane. T1 |/b transmission of perceptions 
along the nerves to the brain, and the re-transmission of mental 
impressions, are matters of which we know nothing ; but the j)os- 
sibility of conveying an impression from the exscinded extre- 
mities of the filaments of the optic nerve to the points where these 
filaments had their termination in the retina, may be inferred from 
the w'ell-knovvn fact, that in the case of amputated limbs the pa- 
tient continues, during his life, to experience occasionally distinct 
sensations existing, as it were, in the amputated parts. 


Art. II. — 1. An Inqinry info the Poor-Laws and Stirplus 
Labour, and their Mutual Reaction. By William Jlay, Esq. 
Loudon. 1832, 

2. Cottage Allotments in some Parishes of North Hampshire, 
By the Rev. Lovelace B. Wither. 1832. 

TN grateful conviction of the benefits wliicli the establishment of 
a legalized system of relief for the poor has coiileried on 
every rank and order of British society, we have lost no oppor- 
tunity of vindicathig the principle of that law from the attacks of 
theorists, who, confounding use with abuse, and impatient of the 
errors which have lately crept into its administration, persist in 
regarding the entire institution with hostility. 

Far from denying the existence of defects both in the letter and 
present practice of the poor-law, we have anxiously and repeatedly 
pointed them out to public notice, and urged their correction. 
Our efforts, w‘e trust, have not been wholly fruitless. The subject 
is now pretty generally understood ; and a strong persuasion pre- 
vails, that of the many important matters claiming the instant 
attention of the legifjtelure, there arc few^ inoie pressing than the 
amendments required in the working of the poor-laws. The 
purpose of the present paper is to state in detail our opinion as 
to wdiat these modifications should comprehend. 

It may be said we should have waited for the report of the 
commission lately appointed by ^government to inquire inlo^ this 
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subject ; but those who with ourselves have anxiously watched the 
many similar investigations which have been entered* upon for 
several jears past, with no better result than the'printing of Kseveral 
bulky folio volumes of evidence and as many prefatory reports, may 
be excused for doubting, whether the newdy-appointed commis- 
sion, with all its apparatus of stationary* querists and ambulatory 
examiners, will be productive of any more substantial benefit than 
the prececiing parliamentary committees. 

Iiuh ed, after the full body of information collected by the dif- 
ferent select committees on the poor-laws of 1817, 181}), 1828, 
and 18 '31, and by those on labourers’ wages in 1824, on emigra- 
tion in 182G, and on criminal commitments in 1827; after the 
laboured inquiries which no less than seven parliamentary com- 
mittees have thus consecutively made, within the last fifteen years> 
into the condition of the poor, and the operation of the law's which 
affect that condition — inquiries, conducted witirUic utmost pains, 
by the examination and cross-examination of the most experienced 
magistrates, clergymen, and parish officers, from all parts of the 
kingdom, and the first political economists of the day ; above all, 
after the striking events of the winter of 1830, and the facts eli- 
cited at the ensuing special sessions, all of wdiich spoke out, 
trurnpet-tongueci, on the mischiefs of the present system, and the 
dang('r of any further delay in its reformation ; after all this, it 
might be supposed that enough had been done in the way of 
inquiry, and a suflicient mass of evidence collected, to enable any 
competent person to form an opinion on the nature of the evil 
and the moans of sto])ping it ; in short, that the day of investiga- 
tion had gone by, and that of action arrived. On this ground, 
at least, we may be excused for bringing forward, and recom- 
mending to the legislature, a substantive proposition for a reme- 
dial enactment, founded on the inforinalion already before the 
public, as well as on our individual inquiries and experience, 
without waiting for the additional evidence and report, which, 
after some further delay, may be promulgated by the sitting com- 
mission, to slumber, probably, on the same shelves with the evi- 
dence and reports of their predecessors. 

The statute of Elizabeth, then, which subsequent enactments 
have but little impioved, and in some respects alte red for the worse, 
has two main and simple objects in view, viz. : — Jurst, To * pro- 
vide for the necessary relief of the lame, bfiM, impotent, old, and 
such other among the parishioners as are jijoor, and not able to 
work,' — Secondly, To provide ‘ for setting to work all such other 
persons, married or unmarried (children as well, as adults), as 
hane no means to maintain them^ and use no ordinary and daily 
trade.' Nekher of these provisions can require justification. 

Y 2 , The 
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The law does not throw upon society the burden of supporting 
the helpless poor, except their neaiM*elatives are first proved to 
be incapable of assisting them ; and, in this case, few will deny it 
to be better that they should be maintained by a certain, regular, 
and systematic collectioij from their wealthy neighbours, duly pro- 
portioned to the means of the giver, and the wants of the receiver, 
than that they should be left to the uncertain, unequal, unfair, and 
demoralizing resource of casual charity, which starves the retiiing 
sufterer to pamper the mendicant impostor, and exempting lordly 
wealth and stony-hearted selfishness from conliibution, throws 
the burden upon those who are barely removed above the necessity 
of asking alms for themselves. Nor is the other branch ot the 
law less imperatively required — that by which society obtains — or 
would obtain, under a good administration of the law — all the 
benefit of the labpur of those able-bodied j)ersoiis who otherwise 
would bo compelled to subsist in idle vagrancy, upon plunder, 
or extorted doles, the pests and terror of the land. 

With respect to the mode in which tlie Jirst of these general 
purposes, the relief of the helpless poor, is carried into eflect, we 
know of no well-founded objections to the law as at present gene- 
rally administered. The act of the 5 !)th Geo. JIL, by which 
parishes were enabled to manage their poor through a select 
vestry, and to build w'orkhouses for their reception, has jdaced 
this part of the law in as good a condition as it is, perhaps, sus- 
ceptible of. The scrutiny exercued by the overseers, the select 
vestry, and ultimately the magistrate, hacked by the probable 
prospect of an irksome confinement in the workhouse, is sufficient 
to secure parishes against imposition and unfounded demands, 
unless these several parties are grossly negligent of their own 
interests, as well as ’their duties — and for such neglect, w'hen it 
occurs, 110 change in the law can provide a remi'dy. 

Tlie administration of that part of the poor-law^, which requires 
the overseer to find employment for those wbo arc capable of 
wwk, but cannot procure it for themselves, is much more defec- 
tive. The ordinary jnactice of overseers is, to send such appli- 
cants to the SLir^veyor of the highways (or w ay-w^ai den), to be em- 
ployed by him ; but as this ])erson has usually many more hands 
than he w^ants, or than he is desirous of paying fiom the funds in 
his possession, thc;j^'e often bandied to and fro betw^een these 
two parish officers — either wholly unemployed, or, at best, w'hcn 
nominally set to work, doing next to nothing — coming late, and 
‘going off eaily; and, in the interval, gathered in groups in a 
quarry or gravel pit, without superintendence, and with that indis- 
position to work, wdiich compulsory labour for insufficient pa}' — 
pay proportioned to the iiumber of their several ftmilies; not to 
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the work done— is sure to generate. The consequenyes of this 
system are ruinous. In the first place, there is a nearly total 
waste of the labour of all these able-bodied persons, which, 
though IK) profit can, perhaps, be made on it (or it would be 
hired by private employers with that vi^w), must yet, if judi- 
ciously applied either in public or private improvements, repay 
the gi eater part, if not the whole of the cost of maintaining them. 
This cost now falls, as a dead loss, on the owners of property in 
the parish, and is, in fact, so much of the capital of the country 
diverted from productive to unproductive consumption, and utterly 
w'asted, together with the labour which it professes to employ. 
Another and yet more lamentable result is the corruption and 
demoralization of a large part of the population, who, through 
imj)crfect employment, become almost physically incapacitated 
for labour, and acquire habits of idleness, evasion, and profligacy, 
Avhich frequently lead to crime. It is notorious that there is no 
better school for poachers, and petty depredators, than the parish 
gravel-pit, or road-side quarry. 

These grave evils are to be remedied only by the complete 
removal of w hatever jfjmnaneni^ redundancy of labourers any parish 
may contain, and by affording to those wdio are thrown out of 
work for a few weeks or days, and for whom the parish can pro- 
vide no remunerative employment, some means of maintaining 
themselves by their exertions independently of parochial aid. The 
measures by which these two objects may, in our opinion, be in 
a great degree attained, will be found in a subsequent page. 

i3ut, in addition to the two legitimate classes of paupers, the 
impotent, and the unemployed able-bodied, for whom the act of 
Elizabeth severally prescribes relief and employment, there exists, 
in many parishes of the south of England, a' third class, admitted 
upon the books as regular receivers of poor-rate, notwithstanding 
the unquestionable fact that such payments are wholly unau- 
thorised by any statute, and most pernicious in their consequences. 
W' e mean, of course, the able-bodied labourers already in full em- 
ployment on account of private masters (that is to say, in the 
words of the act, ^ using an ordinary and daily tradc^), who, 
on the plea of their wages being insufficient to support their fami- 
lies, have those w^ages made up by allowances from the overseer 
to the scale adopted by the magistrates as tlj^niirnmum of subsist- 
ence. ^Jlie history, character, and miserable consequences of this 
surreptitious practice, have been displayed at such length in former 
numbers of this Journal, in the able Report of the House of 
Commons Committee, of 18£8, and in a variety of other works,* 

^ On the Po®r Laws and their Ahuges. — Ridgway, 1829, 30 ; and Mr. Drum- 
mond's speech at the meeting of the Surrey magistrates, 1832. — Ridgvray. 
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that we scarcely dwell upon them here. It is sufficient to 
observe, that these payments to labourers already in lull work, 
are-aii illegal and fraudulent device of the larger farmers, for 
shifting a portion of the necessary wages of their labourers on 
the small farmers who •hire little or no labour, the tradesmen, 
householders, and clergyman of the parish ; — that they tend to 
reduce the nominal wages of labour to the bare maintenance of a 
single man, the wives and families being turned over to the 
parish, and thus to convert the whole labouring population into 
paupers, receiving their means of maintenance at the parish pay- 
table as eleemosynary relief, and in portions determined, not 
by their relative industry, or the value of their labour, but by the 
number of mouths in each family. The gross receipts of the 
working class, wages and relief together, may be, and in some 
places am> thus vjut down to the minimum on which the lives of 
the individual men, women, and children can be sustained, ac- 
cording to a nice calculation from the price of necessaries ! 

Those who have not personally witnessed the working of this 
deleterious practice can scarcely form a conception of the scenes 
which take place almost daily before a magistrate in those rural 
districts where the abuse is couiitenancod. Let us give a sample. 
The dramatis personae are the Justice, the Overseer, and the 
able-bodied Labourer. 

Labourer. ^ I’m come for relief, your worship. Tve a wife and 
four children, and work for Farmer Clark, lie gives me eight 
shillings a-week Mages, but 1 can’t keep iny family on that. I 
have been to the Overseer to have my pay made up, but lie won’t 
give me nothing,’ 

Justice. ^Wpll, Overseer, why don’t }ou make up this man’s 
wages ? A family of six cannot be expected to live on less than 
ten shillings a-week at the very lowest.’ 

Oeersecr. ‘Your Honour, the rest of the farmers, all but 
Farmer Clark, give ten shillings a-week; and if he did the same, 
this man might keep his family well on his earnings. But the rest 
say, that if they are obliged to support the families of Clark’s 
servants otit of the rates, why they must lower their Mages to 
eight shillings too, and throw the families of iheir labourers upon 
the parish likcMdse.’ 

Justice. ^ It caii’^i^e helped. The wdfe and children of this 
man must not starve ; and 1 have no power to make Fanner Clark 
pay higher wages than he chuses to offer; so you must allow the 
tM^o shillings necessary to make up his pay. ^ 

Tlie consequence is, that the other farmers are compelled, in 
self-protection, to loM er their wages to eight shilling^ upon which 
Farmer Clark reduces his to six, and the same scene is perhaps 

re-enacted 
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re-eiiactcd at the next petty sessions, with the substitution of six 
for eight shillings as the loweat rate of wages, and eight for ten as 
the higher. The final result is, that in some districts the wages 
of farm-labour are reduced, during the winter months, to three or 
four shillings a-w'eek for an able man; and, almost every individual 
of the labouring class is, as a thing of course, on the parish books, 
a pauper. We have known an able-bodied single man set to 
thrash corn in a barn at sixpence a-day, by the side of another not 
a whit stronger or better w^orkman than himself, but who, because 
he had a wife and five childi^n, was receiving two shillings per 
day. Judge of the feelings of the first man, of his probable in- 
clination to work on such terms, and then wonder who can that 
he preferred a vagabond and criminal life to one of industry — so 
rewarded. Now, suppose this shameful abuse to be discoun- 
tenanced, instead of connived at, by the magisUacy — stopped 
at once (for nothing else will stop it efl’ectually) by a declaratory 
law imposing penalties on overseers who give relief in any shape 
to able-bodied persons already in full employment — How would 
the scene be varied then ? 

Labourer. ^ I come for relief, your worship. My master, 
Farmer Claik, gives me but eight shillings a- week wages, and I 
can’t maintain a w'ife and four children out of that.’ 

Justice. ^ No, my good friend, that is ceitainly too little to 
keep them upon ; but if your master will not raise your wages 
rather than part with you, you must leave* his service, and apply 
to the overseer for work. \'ou will then employ him (speaking 
to the overseer) on the paiish account — at task work, if possible 
— at a rate of pay which will enable him, by proper exertion, to 
maintain his family.’ 

Overseer. ‘ Yes, your w'orship; and Farnfer Clarl may take in 
Ills place John Lane, the single man, who has been so long on 
the parish for w ant of work, and lias been idling his time on the 
roads for lialf-a-crown a-week, till I doubt whether he’s worth 
much now as a farmer’s labourer. However, Farmer Clark’s 
wages will suit him better than they do this poor fellow, who 
bears the character of an honest, industrious wwkyian. When the 
farmer has parted with him for a worse, he’ll be sorry ; and 1 tliink 
still, rather than come to that, he’ll raise his wages, .so as to let 
him keep his family in bread.’ ^ 

The general result would be (and has been wherever the expe-» 
rinieut lias been locally tried)* that wages must rise, and per^ 
inancntly keep up, to a sufficiency for the maintenance of a consi- 
derable family. In extreme cases, where the number of infants 

♦ See the evidence of Messrs. Brickwell and Hall, and of .William Hale and Lister 
Ellis, Es(irs., before the Poor Law Committee of 1828. 
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incapable of work ia so large that the existing demand for labour 
would nat admit of wages reaching the amount necessary for 
their maintenance, the father would come upon the parish for 
work as well as relief; and this is the only description of able- 
bodied pauper that could ever appear on the book, were the poor- 
law properly interpreted. A broad and wholesome line of demar- 
cation would then be draw n between the pauper and the indepen- 
dent labourer, between parish pay and wages. We should then 
be able to ascertain precisely the real amount of surplus labour 
existing in any parish, or in the cauntry at large, and take the 
proper measures for its abatement.. Tint while the two classes are 
so mixed up as they are at present, it is impossible to be sure 
what the redundancy is, or even whether there is any. The pre- 
sent practice holds out a strong inducement to farmers to hire 
fewer labourers in the open market at fair w^ages tlian they really 
roquire-^rustinglo obtain their services as roundsmen^ or parish 
labourers, at far hnver terms ; their w^ages, or at least their main- 
tenance, being then chiefly paid out of the rates. 

Not the least obnoxious feature in this vile custom is, that it 
necessitates an inquiry by the overseer, vestry, and uiagistrate suc- 
cessively, into the minutest details of the amount of money earned 
hy every 'indivtdval of the lahovring class, if they w ish to protect 
the parish from gross imposition. Take another scene : — 

Justice, ‘ Overseer, John Stiles has applied to me for an order 
of relief upon you. lie says he w orked this last w'eck four days 
turnip-lioeiug for Fanner Johnson, a!id two days breast-ploughing 
for I'armer Clark ; that lie earned only live shillings and three- 
pence halfpenny in the first four days, and three shillings and 
fourpence in the two last, making in all eight shillings and seven- 
pence half-penny. 'He has a wife and four small children. You 
know the customary allow ance for a family of six persons is ten 
shillings a week. Wliy have you not made up his pay 

Overseer, ‘ Why, Sir, 1 have reason to believe he has neglected 
his w’ork, or he might have earned his full pay at these two jobs. 
1 suspected as much, and took the trouble to go to Fanner 
Johnson^s yesterday, to make inquiry about it, though he lives 
four miles off from me; and from what I heard fiom him, I 
think Stiles might have earned seven shillings at least in those four 
days among llic turnips.’ 

Stiles, ‘ That b€^t true. The turnips w^ere terrible foul ; 
and tliongh I worked as hard as man can work who hasn’t scarce 
vitlels to cat, 1 couldn’t earn wages at ’em. And then, the breast- 
ploughing at Fanner Clark’s was in such ’nation bad ground, ’twas 
impossible to do more nor J did.’ 

Justice, * Well there is such a difl’erence in yoi*r statements^ 

it 
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it is impossible for me to know which is right. Overseer, you 
must get some respectable neighbour to look at the tiirnfps, and 
also at the ground which Stiles breast-ploughed, and let him give 
his opinion before the Bench at the next meeting, as to the quan- 
tity of ground that Stiles ought to have hoed and breast- ploughed 
in these several days. Meantime, you mus*t relieve Stiles, for his 
family can’t live upon air.’ 

At the next meeting — more conflicting evidence. A neighbour- 
ing fariiKu* ivS brought in by the overseer to declare his opinion 
that Stiles might have earned, k* he had chosen, six shillings and 
sixpence among the turnips, and four shillings at the breast- 
plough. Stiles, on his side, brings in a host of fellow-labourers, 
who are ready to swear they have tried both the turnip-hoeing 
and breast-ploughing in those particular fields, and that Stiles 
could not have earned a farthing more than he did. Stile^ more- 
over, asserts that the weather w’as bad daring tfiat we<m — the 
grouud worked ill, &c. &c. &c. — so that the question gets further 
complicated, and the decision, after much loss of time to all parties 
and their witnesses, is for a compromise, that is to say, none 
at all. 

And this is the sort of inquisition that must be held upon tlie 
fractional earnings of every labouring man in the kingdom^ if he is 
allowed to w’ork for one party, and look for his maintenance to 
anotlier. The whole system of labour is put out of joint by this 
illegal and iniquitous abuse ; and a rickety, unsettled, and dan- 
gerous state of things introduced : — the dread of rioks and* incen- 
diary fires — or a vague notion of w hat is fair or liberal in employers, 
being the only regulator of the current rate of w^ages, in place of 
the relation between the demand and snj>ply of labour~and the 
fear of the tread-mill the only regulator of the timount of a day’s 
work, in lieu of the desire to obtain increased earnings, or to gain 
a good character. How long this' slate of things can continue, 
without occasioning another explosion similar to that of the autumn 
of J830, he must be a bold man who should attempt to prophesy. 
Much must depend upon seasons and crops. All we can say is, that 
the elements of disturbance arc still more rife than fliey were then 
— the evil is daily on tlie increase — the promises held out to the 
hibourers at that time have been broken in numberless instances 
since — the bond of union between the masters and men is becom- 
ing hourly weaker, and the feelings of the latttl^tow ards the upper 
classes of society more estranged. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, that unless some material change in their position takes 
place, wdiich shall enable them to earn a decent maintenance by 
their industrious exertions, tlic first unfavourable harvest, or severe 
winter, will lead tlicm to break out again into violence. 

Th6 
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The abolition of the practice of supplementing wages out of 
the poor-rate must immediately better the condition of the labour- 
ing class, by causing a rise of wages in those districts where they 
have been lowered through this screwing process. It can deterio- 
rate the condition of.none, since, if a few labourers, with ex- 
tremely large families, are forced to quit their situations, they wdll 
yet receive, as parish workmen, w^ages to the full as high as they 
get at present, while the single men, or men W’ith small families, 
who exchange places with them, will be benelited by an increase 
of pay. There are, therefore, ifo grounds for anticipating, as 
some have professed to do, opposition or repugnance to th<^ 
change from the labourers themselves. If there is a consequent 
pressure on any one, it will bo on their employers, on those who 
arc now unfairly and illegally shifting upon the common purse the 
expense of mainJtaining the families of their workmen ; but there 
can be little doubt that whatever increase of wages even they are 
compelled to give, in order to secure the number of labouiers 
they require, will be more than made up to them by the better 
quality of the laliour they will obtain, the inij>roved habits and 
character of the labouring class, and greater attachment to their 
employers. — We repeat, then, that the entire and immt diate pro- 
hibition of the fraudulent practice of aftorcling parish relief to 
able-bodied labourers in any other shape than lhal of work (ac- 
cording to the reconunendation of the Select Cummiltce of 1828,) 
is the iirst and most indispeusablo step to the improved working 
of the poor-laws. 

It has been sugg(‘stc(], that, instead of giving an allowance to 
the father of a large family, the parish .should take charge of, 
employ, and feed his children during the day. With regard to their 
employment, there can be no doubt that the parish is bound at 
present, by the 43d h]lizabeth, to ‘ set to work ’ (and of course 
maintain) all such children as are capable of tvork. The dilli- 
culty is with respect to the infant childn'ii inca[>able of work. It 
is the allowance inaile for these to the father, when in full employ 
for a private iparty, that is alone objected to, as both unauthoriscHl 
bylaw, and widely mischievous. And the evil will remain just as 
great, whether tlie relief is afforded by the parish to tlie.se infants 
directly in the shape of food, or iudirecily in that of money to the 
father, lie will l^equally absolved from the necessity of main- 
taining his infaurfamily out of the e.arnimjs of his labour; a 
necessity which is an universal law of natuie, not to be abrogated 
with impunity. What will then remain to keep wages from sink- 
ing everywhere to a bare sufficiency for the supjiort of the man 
alone, to three or four shillings per w^eek, insteiui of ten or twelve 
— and the whole body of womefi and children of the labouring 

class 
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class from coming upon the parish instead of being malntayied by 
their fathers and husbands ? 

Parish officers, indeed, seldom pay sufficient attention to that 
part of the poor-law which requires them to set to work all 
children whom their parents cannot maintain. It is true, that in 
few parishes are there any means to be found for employing them 
to advantage, and it is less trouble to make a weekly allowance to 
the parent. But the consequence of leaving a large part of the 
rising generation to acquire habits of idleness is sensibly felt in 
the daily diminishing industry oT the labouring class. Even if it 
were more expensive to employ than to support them in idleness, 
it would be far preferable to do so, for the sake of the industrious 
habits and the workmanlike skill they would thus acquire. Per- 
haps it would be considered Utopian to propose the establishment 
of an agricultural school, on the system of ]Hdle’il)crg, in every 
county, to which parishes should be directed to simd the children 
that are a charge upon them, paying the necessary cost of their 
instruction and maintenance. VVe cannot, however, see jmy valid 
objection to such an institution, except the expense of first setting 
it nj), of the laud, buildings, 8lc. ; and this might be provided by 
borrowing on tlie credit of the county rale. 'Jdiere is another 
mode of disposing of juvenile paupers, which we are convinced 
might be most beneficially adopted, with respect to bastard and 
orphan cliiklren, namely, their apprenticeship in the colonies, 
through llic medium of government agents, and under arrange- 
ments easily established, which would secure, at the same time, 
a great peciniiary saving to the parish and advantages of the 
highest nature to the child. Tn the recent work of Mr. Picken 
on Upper Canada, this scheme of infant emigration is attributed 
to Major William llobinson, of the King’s Ifegiment, — a brave 
and highly popular officer, intimately acquainted with the province 
— whose plan was announced in these words 

‘ Let a number of parish children, from six to twelve years of age, 
l>e sent out to Uaiiacla, hy arrangement witli the Government Com- 
mission, under a qualified superintendent. 

‘ Let there le estabiislied in every county in the colony, or in 
every two or three townships, if necessary, a Commissioner or Board 
of Commissioners, to receive applications from fanners, mechanics, 
and tradesmen, wanting apprentices or servants; taking from them a 
bond, witli securities, that they will teach tlie cL^lrt ri entrusted to 
them their trade, craft, or mystery, — keep them, clotlic tliem, educate 
them, and when their term of apprenticeship is up, give a small sura 
(say 25/.) to set up in business those who have been indented appren- 
tices. With younger children, whose work will not at first be equal 
to their maintenance, it will only be necessary to bind the person 
taking them to eaucate them; for, a law of the province, parents, 

or 
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or persoijs standing in loco parenits, are entitled to the work of their 
childreli or wards till they attain the age of majority, 

‘ The objection that would strike an Englishman most forcibly tc 
such an arrangement, would be the possibility of the children being 
ill treated ; but this is hardly a supposable case in the colony. Their 
labour is too valuable «for tlieir master lightly to risk the loss of it by 
ill-usage, when the boy could so easily abscond ; and in that country, 
tlie fault of fathers and masters leans rather more to induce indul- 
gence than severity. Besides, public opinion wdll always side with 
the child ; and as, if this plan were to be carried into effect, the 
children must in some degree be ^considered as wards of the king, 
government could easily provide some simple and summary means, 
whereby any injustice, or infraction of agreement, might be punished 
promptly and efficaciously, 

‘ The advantages of this system must he apparent to all. Parishes 
Avould get rid of young paupers, who, in the course of time, grow up 
and perhaps become a heavier burden on the parish by the addition of 
a family — and would get quit of them, too, at an expense not exceed- 
ing a fourth of what an adult could be removed for. And here wc 
should get settlers at an age when they could easily be habituated to 
the work, the climate, and the ways of the country.’^ 

There can be no doubt that the fanners and others settled in 
Canada would be too happy to receive children as apprentices ou 
sucli terms ; and wc can conceive no reasonable objection to this 
extension of the power which parishes now possess to apprentice the 
children chargeable ou them, who are deserted by their parents. 
As far as the interests of the children themselves are concerned, 
an apprenticeship in the colonies, on such terms, must be infinitely 
more advantageous than any to which they can be hound in this 
country. 

When the pernioious practice of making up wages out of rates 
is filially stopped, and a complete separation thus effected between 
the impotent poor and the mrplus labourers of every parish, the 
real redundancy, wherever there is any, will be apparent, and 
means may be taken for employing, or otherwise disposing of it 
to the greatest advantage, or with the least possible sacrifice, to 
the parish, the individuals themselves, and the community at large. 
First, however, it is necessary to distinguish between a perma- 
nent and a temporary excess of labourers. There are many pa- 
rishes which, during the whole year, excepting only the harvest 
months, are consitntly burthened with a number of able-bodied 
labourers, both male and female, and of all ages, for whom no 
work can be foun<l^ and who are maintained in idleness or merely 
nominal employment. It is highly desirable, on all accounts, 

Letters of an Emigrant Settler in the Canadas. ^ 1 832. 
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that means be contrived to enable parishes to get quit at once and 
for ever of these permanent claimants on their funds. 

Two modes of accomplishing this desirable end have been pro- 
posed ; nor is there any necessity for the legislature to give a pre- 
ference to either, since they are capable of working together with- 
out disadvantage ; and it may be safely left to the parties chiefly 
interested to choose between the two. AVe mean, of course, home 
and foreign colonization. There can be no good reason why the 
parishes and individuals themselves should not be allowed the 
option of these two modes of disposing of a local redundancy of 
labour. That which is most suitable to one situation or party, 
may be least adapted to another. We would, therefore, strongly 
recommend, that parishes should be permitted to raise a sum 
upon the credit of their rates, under the limitations prescribed 
in the 39th Geo. III. c. 1£, w'ith respect to the ^similar power 
of raising money for the building of a parish workhouse, — (or 
still closer restrictions, if these are not thought sufficient) — to 
be applied in defraying the expenses, cither of the emigration of 
their surplus poor, or of their location on waste lands in Britain. 
Wc cannot perceive, nor have we ever heard any sound, or 
even plausible objection to such a power, so guarded, being en- 
trusted to the majority of two-thirds in value of a vestry ; and W'e 
are confident that it would ofler an easy and cfibctual means of 
dishurthening parishes of their redundancy of poor labourers, at 
a very trifling expense, and would put an end to the sufferings 
which this rediuiduucy occasions throughout the labouring class ; 
wdiilst it would tend, at the same lime, in the highest degree to 
augment the aggregate productiveness of Britain and her colonies; 
and, consequently, in the same proportion, to improve the revenue 
and increase the general prosperity. Should? however, the re- 
pugnance Mhich some landlords entertain to admit ^ the niort- 
gaging of the poor-rate,’ in any shape and under any limitations, 
prove insuperable, at least let jiower be given to vestries to apply 
a portion of the rate levied within the year to these purposes. 
At present, though parish funds have been in many instances so 
applied, there Can be no doubt that such application is illegal, 
and might be successfully appealed against by any single trouble- 
some rate-payer. 

But, besides the permanently redundant labourers, there are a 
still greater number who habitually resort to till? parish for assist- 
ance during a portion of the winter, when thrown out of their 
ordinary employments ; some for but a few days, others for months 
at a time. In some districts, all notion of any discredit attaduiig 
to parish support has disappeared, and the very morning after a 
labourer has been discharged by h’m master he presents himself, as 

a matter 
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a matter of course, to the overseer, and requests, or rather demands 
einploj^ment. In other parts of the country a severe struggle is 
yet maintained by the peasantry to preserve themselves from the 
necesj^ty of applying to the parish ; it is yet made a boast among 
them that they ‘ have never troubled the parish for anything, not 
evc7i for work audit is only the last necessity that will there com- 
pel a labourer to present himself to the overseer at all. N ay, much 
as has been unfortunately done by magistrates and overseers to 
render pauperism the necessary condition of every individual of 
the labouring class, and to confound all distinction between paro- 
chial dependence and free labour, wages and relief, — yet, strange 
to say, even in the worst managed districts the pride of indepen- 
dence is still strong in many breasts,* and, if wisely encouraged, 
would stimulate thousands, who now waste their powers in idle- 
ness and pauperism. 

In order to Effect this wholesome reformation, two leading prin 
ciples must be kept closely in view. First, the able-bodied la- 
bourer must be discouraged from relying on parish aid. Secondly, 
he must be enabled to maintain himself in independence. 

The lirst end is to be attained only by requiring from all parish 
labourers full work for a rate of pay barely sufficient to support 
the individuals. A mere subsistence in return for their utmost 
exertions, is all that, in justice or policy, the parish can or ought to 
be compcllcdio afford them. Harshly as this may sound, it is ab- 
solutely necessary, to prevent our degenerating into a nation of 
paupers, that the parish should always have the character of the 
hardest task-master, and the worst pay-rnaster a labourer can aj)plii 
to. It is found, in practice, difficult to obtain full work from 
parish labourers ; but no exertions should be spared by parisli 
officers and magistrates to enforce it. The overseers and highway- 
surveyors should come to an understanding with one another as to 
the employment of the parish-labourers on the roads, 8cc.; so that 
no time be lost in setting them to work, as soon as they apply, in 

♦ Out of many we will mention one example in proof that this feeling is by no 
means extinct. The sheplierd of a farmer near where we write hud six small 
children, and in consequence had been constantly receiving a supplemental allowance 
of three shillings per week from tlie parish, in addition to his master’s wages of nine 
st?illings. After the riots of 1830 the fanner was persuaded by his landlord to raise 
the wages of his men by an additional shilling, on which the shepherd refused any 
further relief from the overseer, declaring that he preferred one added shilling from 
his master to three frupR the parish and he has been content with his ten shillings 
ever since, though his family has increased, and his claim on the parish would be 
proportionately augmented. Ilow often are we called on to rejoice that the virtuous 
principles of our natuije he so deeply imbedded that no course of mismanagement can 
wholly eradicate them ; like the seeds of the useful grasses, they are but choked, not 
killed, by the rank vegetation which neglect and bad treatment superinduce ; and 
w ait only the touch of due and genial estivation to spring up anew, and cover the 
mth their blessed abundance* 

the 
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the most profitable or least wasteful manner. There arc few pa- 
rishes ill the kingdom where the bje-ways approach to imylhing 
like a state of perfection. There are thousands in Mhich they are 
a disgrace to the age and country. Yet their condition is not 
owing to ignorance in the art of road-making, for in or near every 
parish there is a well-constructed and wcil-managed turnpike- 
road offering an excellent model for imitation. The expendi- 
ture on good roads may not appear to a vestry of fanners to return 
so direct a profit as that laid out in ploughing and sowing, but 
its profits are equally certain, snice it must cause a very consider- 
able diminution in the wear and tear of their carts and waggons, 
and the number of horses in their teams ; and, indeed, we have 
Mr. Macadam’s authority, given in his evidence before the late 
Committee on the Highway Bill, for believing, that all the bye- 
roads of the kingdoms might be kept in turnpike-road condition, 
for less money than, taking one thing with another, “^hey now cost. 
The intended alteiations in the highw^ay act will, W'e hope, provide 
a remedy for the deplorable negligence and incapacity of most 
parochial road-surveyors. At all events, the overseers, in default 
of the proper assistance from these officers, should be reminded, 
that it is their duty to set the unemployed poor to work in the 
manner most advantageous to the parish, and to enforce their 
performance of a full quantity of labour. To tliis end, the parish 
labourers should be closely looked after by a paid superintendent, 
where there is a sufficiently large gang to authorise such an ap- 
pointment; or by the ovei seers or highway-surveyors, as they can 
agree among themselves. The parish labourers should on no 
account be pennitted to woik fewer hours in the day, or do less 
work in tliat time, than wpuUl be expected of them if employed by 
a private person ; in case of any such neglect, J.ke overseer should 
lodge a complaint against them before a neighbouring magistrate ; 
and it is highly desirable that magistrates should enforce the 
punishment awarded by the of Elizabeth against such off enders. 

Whenever the a})plicants for relief are persons who, but for 
their owai extravagance or wilful misconduct, might have supported 
themselves and their families, or who are occasionally in the habit 
of earning good w ages, such as masons, bricklayeiS, carpenters, 
thatchers, &c. out of work, relief should be afforded them only by 
loan, as directed by the 59 Geo. HI. cap. l‘i. see 29. And the 
proper steps should in every case be taken for th^ recovery of such 
loan, so soon as the borrower is judged to be able to repay it. ’ 

In parishes which possess a workhouse, or whose extent a4ldits 
of the building and maintenance of one, much may be done to 
check pauperism, and stimulate the poor to find the means of sup- 
porting themseljcs, through a judicious use of this establishment 

Smaller 
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Smaller parishes should combine to erect and keep up an incor- 
poratecf workhouse, under the act 22 Geo. 111., cap. 83. We need 
only here refer to Mr. llecher’s excellent publication,^ and to the 
extraordinary success which has attended his efforts and those of 
the followers of his system, wherever it has been tried, for the re- 
duction of pauperism. 

But these rigid regulations would be unjustifiable, if there were 
really no means in existence by which the labourers could, if will- 
ing, support themselves and their families. Such means must be 
provided where they do not exist, before any harsh measures can 
with propriety be adopted towards those who throw themselves on 
the parish. And we believe, that in the absence of a sufficient de- 
mand in the market for labour to absorb the entire supply through- 
out the year, this desirable object may be effected to a very great 
extent, by the jillotment of a small piece of land to each labourer, 
wliich he may cultivate for himself at his hours of leisure, with the 
help of his family, the produce of which wdll assist him to maintain 
that family at times when he is out of w^ork^ The quantity and 
value of the produce a man will raise from an acre, or half an acre 
of land, cultivated by the spade on his own account, is prodigious, 
as has been repeatedly demonstrated, f The virtue does not, as 
some advocates of spade cultivation seem to think, reside in the 
instrument w hich the cultivator employs, so much as in the hearti- 
ness with which he plies his task, and the extreme care he takes in 
draining, w^orkiug, and manuring his plot, and in sowing, weed- 
ing, cleaning, protecting, and gathering his little crop. The em- 
ployment and gratification which this piece of land affords to the 
wife and children, as well as to the man himself, at hours which ho 
would otherwise probably spend at the alehouse, are advantages 
of no slight inomtiivt ; and the interest it gives him in the soil, and 
the little property he possesses invested in his crops, are guaran- 
tees for his peaceful and orderly conduct, not to be despised in an 
age like the present, when so many of the elements of convulsion 
are afloat in our political atmosphere.]; 

The attention of the public has lately been much attracted to this 
system, tmd many benevolent landowners have directed their tenants 
to allow their labourers to cultivate small portions of land. But in 
the larger proportion of parishes, the absence or inattention of 
landlords is a bar to the adoption of the scheme, to w^hich the 
farmers entertain fin almost universal repugnance. Their feeling 

^ The Anti-pauper Simpkin & Marshall. 1828. 

'I' See the Letter of JL Postans, Kstp, to Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., on the State ot 
the Agrieultiiral Poor, ,p. 20 ; the llev, S. Demaiinbray’s Kvidence before the Coni* 
mittee of the Lords, 1831, and the pubHcatioiis of the Labourer’s Friend Society. 

J Hr. Wither’s tract named at the head of our paper, contains tho history of ono 
of the most interesting experinaents tUat«ever merited and receifed tmccesH. 
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is intelligible enough. The occupation of a pl6t of land, ]^owever 
small, by affording the labourer a resource on which he maj hold 
out, during a short time at least, for a fair rate of Wages, places 
him less completely at the mercy of his employer, than to the 
latter seems desirable. But these circumsta^ices will be changed 
when the system of supplementing wages out of rates is, as it 
must be, uncompromisingly stopped. Tlie rate-payers will then 
find it greatly to their advantage to offer a good labourer, with a 
large family, an acre, or half an acre of land, at an easy rent, to 
enable him to keep his present place of service, instead of 
throwing it up and coming altogether for employment and main- 
tenance upon the parish. And so strong and general is the anxiety 
to occupy land, and so deeply rooted still the desire to avoid pa- 
rochial dependence, that we have no doubt this alternative will be 
eagerly accepted in a vast majority of cases. 

Overseers are already authorised to hire land to the extent of 
fifty acres, for this or other purposes, and a late act has enabled 
parishes to enclose waste land to the same extent and for the same 
use; but why any [fixed limit [of extent should have been intro- 
duced ill these acts, we have yet to learn. One quantity cannot 
suit all parishes ; since these vary in area from 100 to 100,000 
acres, and in wealth, population, and every other incident, almost 
as much ; if any limit, therefore, is desirable, it must be one that 
will vary with the different circumstances of each parish, not an 
uniform number of acres, which, if not too large for the smaller 
parishes, must be infinitely too confined for the larger. This li- 
mitation had better be removed altogether. Its introduction is 
only a proof of the fondness for petty restrictions, and the blind- 
ness to principle, which are too characteristic of our legislation. 
The conditions under which allotments shcfiild be let to the 
poor labourer ought to be simply that he pay bis rent punctually, 
(once in the year, and that at Michaelmas,) and cultivate lii$ land 
on a good system. On the part, of the parish, an engagement 
should be made that he shall not be turned out of his allotment, 
through any other cause than the tw^o just mentioned, ivithont com- 
penscUion for whatever improvement he may have made in it. 
The labourer should likewise be debarred from obtaining an 
order for relief on his parish, so long as he retains his holding. 
It should be a condition that he forfeit his holding, ipso facto, by 
applying for such order from a magistrate. The overseers and 
vestry would still continue to exercise their discretion, in relieving 
poor holders of allotments in extreme cases, without driving them 
to relinquish their holdings but the knowledge that they may be 
compelled to part with their land, and their extreme reluctance to 
do so, will oft'eii the strongest iiiduoemeat to them to struggle in 
VOL. xLVin. NO. xcvi. i every 
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every w^ay to maintain themselves independent of parochial relief ; 
— and \^e cannot but think that the result would be to call forth a 
vast amount of voluntary exertion and close economy, fiom la- 
bourers who now give themselves up to idleness and improvi- 
dence, from finding it impracticable, by any efl’orts of their own, 
to better their condition. Should our anticipations prove correct, 
parishes will, by these simple means, be relieved from a heavy and 
daily increasing pressure ; and an immediate and most valuable im- 
provement will commence in the morals, habits, and circumstances 
of the agricultural poor, t 

One of the greatest defects of the poor law, as at present 
administered, is the enormous discretionary power given to every 
magistrate in its inter])retalion, and the total absence of any 
means for guiding or metliodking that discretion. The result 
is, an inequality in the practical administration of these laws 
throughout lingland, almost incredible to the simple-minded, 
who are apt to imagine, that the letter of the poor-law being the 
same fioni Berwick to the Laud’s End, its practice must be equally 
identical. But, not only is the practice of Norlluimberland, on 
almost every point, as diflerent from that of Sussex as light from 
darkness, — but that ^ two neighbouring counties, nay, of two 
petty-sessions divisions in the same county, and sometimes of two 
magistrates in the same division, will be almost equally opposite 
in points of the greatest importance. In one county or division, 
for instance, the illegal supplementing of wages out of rales, 
against which we have been so long contending, is strictly pro- 
hibited; in another, it is wdiiked at, encouraged, nay, enforced. 
In one, the abominable roundsman system, or tliat which is the 
same thing under another name, the labour rate, is permitted, in 
another not. Jn ^ome, scales of allowance, varying with the price 
of necessaries, are in general use ; in others, they are avoided as 
pestilent heresies, and no other guide admitted to determine the 
pauper's rate of allowance, but the momentary caprice of the 
sitting dfagistrale, or some vague and crude standard floating in 
his mind, which lie has a horror of committing to paper, lest he 
be guilty of the supposed enormity of employing a scale. Where 
W'ritteu scales are made use of, they are occasionally more than 
twice as high in one division or county, as in another bordering 
on it ; so that the property of one parish is actually taxed to pay 
5s. a week to evefy infirm man or w oman, and 2s. to every infant, 
W'liilst that of another parish is rated under the same law^ only to 
a weekly pay of 26. to the first, and is, to the second class of 
paupers. We are acquainted wdth two neighbouring divisions of 
the san\c county, in both of which the wages of all labourers with 
families are made up to a scale but there is a difference of at least 

25 per 
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25 per cent, between the two scales. Imagine the heart-burning 
and discontent that this produces along the borders, ahiong the 
labouring poor of the division in which the low scale is in use, and 
among the rate- payers of that where the higher scale is enforced ; 
knowing, as all the parties do, that the law is the same in both, and 
that the difteience is attributable to the arfiitrary determination of 
the two benches, both of which cannot be in the right. Surely it 
would be an improvement to introduce something like system and 
order- — some approach to uniformity into the management of the 
poor by vestries, and the interpretation of the poor-law by magis- 
trates. This might be easily accomplished, were the justices at 
quarter-sessions required to consider ajul determine, and from time 
to time, according to circumstances, alter, a series of general rules 
for guiding the discretion of the local magistrate, leaving him, 
however, full power to depart from, them in particular cases. 
This has indeed been done spontaneously in sbTnc counties, as 
Gloucestershire and Canibridgc^shire, and with the best results ; 
but an enactment is required to render the practice general. 
Such rules would greatly simplify and abridge the labour, not of 
magistrates only, but qif overseers likewise, and vestries, and put 
an end to that discrepancy in local practice, which is at present 
most disgraceful, as con verting the amount and distribution of a 
legal provision into a sort of lottery, delerniinable by the circum- 
stance of a magistrate, or the majority of three or four magistrates 
who attend a petty sessions bepcli, happening to possess a 
humane or harsh disposition, a weak or a sound judgincnt. Who- 
ever considers the vast inllucuce which any variation in the mode 
of administering the poor-law must exercise over the condition 
and morals of the low'er class, the value of all rateable property, 
and the extension or reduction of that euoiuvoos tux, now exceed- 
ing eight millions, which is annually levied from the industry of 
the community in the very loose and arbitrary manner we have 
described, will sec the urgent propriety of taking steps to secure 
as much uniformity and method as can be introduced into the 
system. We suspect, that if we could compaie the practice of 
districts where the acting magistrates have a large interest in the 
land, with that of districts where the large Idudowners do not 
lake an active part, a very remarkable diflerence w ould be observed 
in the scales of relief, the strictness of investigation into the 
claims of the poor, tlie work exacted from parish labourers, the 
degree to which tlie making up of wages is countenanced^ and 
other equally material points. But this ought not to be. The 
law is everywhere the same, and its adminisU alien should be as 
nearly assimilated as local and individual circumstances will permit, 
without refer^ce to the private^ interests of any party, 

z 2 , An 
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An camion has been expressed, and even by some persons of 
considerable authority,'*' that the first step in the improvement ol 
the poor-laws should be, the putting an end to all interference 
of the magistrate in questions of relief : nay, it is rumoured that 
the commission on the poor laws, lately appointed by government, 
is likely to join in this recommendation — and one of their circular 
list of queries lends some countenance to the report. 

We are fully aware that the power of Magistrates to order 
relief, or, as it is sometimes strongly, but unfairly put by those 
who oppose it, ^ to be charitable with other people's money,’ 
is open to occasional abuse — that instances may and do occur in 
which a false humanity, weakness of judgment, want of j)atience 
or leisure for a full investigation of conflicting statements, and a 
mean craving for popularity among the lowest poor, lead indi- 
vidual magistrates to side too much with the pauper in his con- 
tests with the overseer, and sanction impositions on the parochial 
fund. But an appeal to the petty sessions bench, where the presence 
of several magistrates serves to correct the liability to error of indi- 
vidual judgment, generally secures a fair decision. The chance of 
error will further be greatly diminished by the promulgation of 
general rules from the quarter session bench, according to the sug- 
gestion made above. Aa a body^ the magistracy, far from giving 
away other people's money, are the great payers of poor-rates, and 
the principal sufferers from their increase. Though levied, in the 


For example, Mr. Walker, one of the polure magistrates in the metropolis, in his 
* Observations on the Nature and Extend of Pauperism,’ a pamphlet contaminj^* nnicli 
that is deserving of attention, but in which all the evils incidental to a lej^al provision 
for the poor are exaggerated, and all its advantages overlooked. Is it fair to draw a 
highly coloured picture of the improvidence, rapacity, and recklessness of the labouring 
classes in England, and ascribe the existence of these vices to the poor-law of that 
country, when they are known to exist to ten times the extent, accompanied by an 
extremity of wretchedness, of which England, thank God, oilers no examj)le, in Ire- 
landf where there is vo poor law / Does not this fact go far to substantiate the very 
reverse of Mr. Walker's proposition? The great and only instrument, in his opinion, 
for improving: the morals and condition of the poor, is the establishment among 
them of a hiflier standard of comfort. But can there be a question that the poor-laws 
have in Kn^and elevated that standard, or, at least, kept it from sinking to the 
deplorable level of mere brutal existence at which it is settled in Ireland, or tlie scarcely 
higher level of certain remoter parts of Scotland, where the poor-law has never been 
in effective operation? Why, too, wfUl Mr. Walker, like so many other writers on 
the subject, confound the evil consequences of the illegal abuse of the poor-law in 
the southern counties of England (the making up w'tiges out of rates), with the effects 
of the poor-law where it is legally and judiciously administered, as in the northern 
counties ? But Mr. Waiker’s practice seems to be as extraordinary as bis opinions. 
We find him declaring, in his evidence before the Lords’ committee on the poor laws, 
‘ 1 think it would be better if there were no law at all. / act as if there were noncy 
(as a magistrate !) entirely according to my own discretion : and my aim is to abolish 
pauperism altogether 106, Evidence. If there are many such magistrates who 

^ act entirely according to their own discretion, as if there were no poor law at all,* we 
seed uot wonder at such a mode of administering that law having produced general 
aud sexious evils. ^ ^ 

first 
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first instance^ on their tenants, all rates are, of course, a <Jirect de- 
duction from the rents of the landed proprietors, from among 
whom the magistracy is taken. They have, therefore, afar deeper 
interest in preventing the growth of pauperism, tlian the tempo- 
rary occupiers of their estates, who have n^ostly the power, by a 
simple six months notice, to cast otf any increase of the poor-rate 
from their own shoulders to those of their landlords. 

It is true that no statute previous to the 9th George I. ( 1723) 
directly conferred the power of ordering relief, on a single magis- 
trate ; but it is very evident frcmi the preamble of that act, that the 
power had long before been practically exercised — perhaps, even 
previously to the 3d and 4th of William and Mary. At all events, 
an uninterrupted practice of a century and a quarter, confirmed 
and extended by several subsequent statutes, has so interwoven 
this authority with the very framework of the Fuglish poor-law, 
and consequently, with the structure of English society, and the 
conditions of the tenure of all real property in England, that he is 
a bold man who would seriously propose its repeal — a measure 
equivalent, indeed, to a total abolition of the poor-law. For w hat 
security will then remain to the poor against destitution ? What 
wdll become of their now legal rights to relief in the extremity of 
distress ? What is a starving pauper to do, if, on applying for 
relief to the overseer, or vestry, it is refused him ? Indict the parish 
at the next quarter-sessions ! A very available resource truly ! It 
is qtiite evident that to take away the power of appeal to a neigh- 
bouring magistrate, or the petty sessions bench, would be to place 
the poor of every parish entirely, and without resource, at the 
mercy of the overseer and vestry — to fiee the rate-payers from all 
practical obligation to support the poor of their parish, (under 
which condition, be it observed, they have all bought, rented, or 
inherited their several holdings) — and to leave it at their option to 
relieve the poor or not. In one word, the change would place 
in their hands an uncontrolled power of life or death over their 
poor neighbours, between whom and themselves there are so 
many points of difference continually liable to start up. 

We do not, indeed, think that this pow er would be often abused 
in the larger and more populous parishes, w'hose business is con- 
ciiictcd by a select vestry, composed of highly respectable and in- 
telligent persons. But we do feel confident, (and our opinion 
is founded on observation and experience,)* that it would be 
dreadfully abused in very many rural and smaller parishes, 
where the vestry business is usually managed by two or three of 
the most interested individuals, men often of narrow minds and 
contracted circumstances^ to whose charitable feelings an appeal 
w ould be hopdess, and from some of whom compulsion alone 

can 
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can ekton^ a sixpence. Moreover, were such a change eflFected, it 
would instantly become the direct interest of the rate-payers in 
each parish, to vie with their neighbours in severity and merciless 
treatment towards their poor, in order to discourage settlement 
within their bounds, and get rid of their already settled poor, by 
driving them to gain, if possible, a settlement elsewhere. There 
would be a general competition among parishes in cruelty and illn 
berality, and the better disposed must, in self-defence, adopt the 
practice of the most niggardly. Relieve, indeed, the vestries of 
the small and poorer parishes frorii the supeiintemleiice of the 
neighbouring magistrates, and it is scarcely to be doubted, that 
all payment of poor-rate will instantly stop in them, Thcj)rm- 
ciple of the poor-law w'ould, in fact, be at once destro\ed. The 
so justly vaunted protection which the law of England aifords 
against starvation w^ould be done aw^ay with. The claim of the 
poor to support is denied, if the pow'er of enforcing it is taken from 
them. It would be a virtual abiogalion of the entire poor-law. 
We need scarcely hint at the certain consecjuences of such a 
sudden annihilation of the long-established ritjlifs of the poor to 
relief — the riots and burnings that would universally break out, 
and the plague of vagrancy, petty plunder, and mendicancy, that 
would immediately overspread the land, l^veli if dcfensihle on 
the score of justice and general policy, which we wholly deny that 
it is, any practical slatesniau must see that such a material altera- 
tion in the rights and securities of the great mass of the population 
of England is emt of all question in the present day. 'riiose who 
recommend it, shut their eyes to the magnitude of the change. 
Such sweeping alterations in long-established institutions are 
more easily proposed than executed. 

The evils created by a want of ^ due and proper discretion’ in 
magistrates, in the exercise of their power of ordering relief, have 
been already much lessened by the Select Vestry Act and that of 
the 58th of Geo. 111. c. 6y, which have placed this power under 
considerable constraint. A still further, and, in our opinion, 
sufficient check, would be the recommendation by the quarter 
sessions bench, (according to the suggestion we have ventured 
to make,) of general rules for guiding the discretion of individual 
magistrates and parishes, including, as they certainly should in- 
clude, a scale of paupef allow^ance, as an approximaiim standard.^ 
^ By 

* We give here a scale of parish pay, which is acted upon in one of the divisions 
of a county in the West of iCnglaiid. <« 

PAY OF INFIKM POOR : 

To every adult infirm pauper . , . , .30 each per |feek. 

Infirm pauj)ers, under 18 and above 10 years of age .20 „ 

Children under 10 years of age • . , .13 „ 


PAX 
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By the establishment of this sort of communication bet\jeen the 
different magistrates and petty sessions benches of a county, 
(which would no ddubt be followed by the voluntary inter-com- 
munication of the rules adopted in different counties,) the liability 
to individual error will be much lessened, apd the local adniistra- 
tion of the poor-law, in its principal points at least, brought to 
converge everywhere towards the most approved model. 

It is likewise highly desirable, that one uniform mode of keep- 
ing parish accounts should be adopted throughout the kingdom, 
and the different items of expe^nditure entered by overseers under 
different heads, which would enable magistrates, by inspection of 
the annual abstract and balance sheet, easily to detect any consi- 
derable changes in the amounts of each head, and suggest in- 
quiries into their cause. The justices w'ould thus become bond 
•fide auditors of tlie parish accounts ; whereas, present, their 
signature to them is a mere matter of form. An uniform mode 
ot book-keeping could at once be secured, by simply requiring 
parish-officers, under a penalty, to employ folio books, printed in 
the proper forms, after a model given in the Act. A duplicate of 
the amuial abstract should also be directed to be sent to the clerk 
of the peace for the county, to be by him printed in a condensed 
shape for the information of parliament and the public. The 

PAY OV PAllISH I.ABOURliRS : 

Sinp;le man • . . • • • .30 per week. 

woman « • • • . • * 2 6 

Man with a wife • . . . • . .50 

F or each child incapable of work . . • .13 

Young men and women under 18 and above 12 years .20 
Boys and girls under 12 years of age , . ,16 

This scale is suited to parts of the kingdom where provisiojis, lodgingj and fuel are 
cheap. Ill the vicinity of the metropolis, and perhaps in srnne of tlie iranufacluring 
districls, it would require enlargement. It is framed on the jiriuciple that the com- 
pulsory relief afforded by law should be a bare, subsistencey and that for this, in the 
case of able-bodied individuals, fuU labour should be required in exchange. It is 
essential that the parish support should be of the lowest description. A liberal rate 
of pay to parish paupers is a jiremium on idleness and improvidence. The scale is 
not made to vary with the price of wheat or other necessaries, as is too frequently the 
case with the scales in present use. Such a variation is decidedly pernicious, by pre- 
venting that projier decrease in the consumption of bread-corn by the poor during a 
dearth, and increase after a plentiful harvest, which are the natural correctives to the 
evil otherwise atiendant on these contingencies. Of all classes of the conirnuiiity,the 
parish poor compose the last which ought to be freed from the pressure occasioned by 
unfruitful seasons, since it is precisely the one whiiih, without the poor-law, would be 
the first to suffer from direct famine on such occasions. 4f, during a scarcity, pau- 
pers are to consume their accustomed quantity of wheaten bread, the t'ate-payers must 
go without. The scale here given, being calculated on the quantity of best wheaten 
bread necessary to support the paupers when prices are at an average, will suffice 
to support them on an inferior quality of food in a season of high prices. In a 8ea.son 
of plenty, on the other hand, it is not only just to give the poor the benefit of the 
low price, but beneficial to the farmer, as tending' to the speedier consumption of his 
excessive stock, • 

' ^ value 
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value of such authentic and correct statistical documents would be 
unspeal&ble. At present, all returns on tliese subjects are replete 
with error, owing to the irregular, confused, and varying modes m 
which parish accounts are kept. 

Another equally simple and serviceable provision would be, 
to require all parish assessments to be levied on one uniform rate: 
for example, in the proportion of the full rental for land, and 
three-fourths for buildings ; or three-fourths of the rack-rent for 
land, and two-thirds for buildings ; or any other that may be deemed 
preferable by parliament. At present, every parish has a dif- 
ferent practice ; in some two-thirds, in others one-half, in others 
the full rack-rent is employed, as the valuation on which each 
occupation is assessed ; so that the general parliamentary returns 
can give none but the most deceptive information, as to the real 
proportion of Uie sums raised to the property assessed. That,' 
however, is by no means the only evil of an unequal assessment. 
The grossest injustice results from it in the collection of the 
county rate. This being levied in the form of a poundage on the 
jmrish rate, is of course twice as heavy on a parish which is 
assessed at the rack-rent, as upon one assessed at half the supposed 
value. We need not wonder at what has been called the ^ odd 
predilection ^ of some parishes for a low system of rating, since they 
are enabled by it to shift ofl' a large part of their fair share of the 
county rate upon their less acute neighbours. But should the law 
tolerate such trickery ? An uniform scale of rating would afford, 
moreover, the great additional advantage of correct information 
on the value of all the fixed property in every parish of the king- 
dom ; for which statisticians are now obliged to refer back to the 
property- tax returns of 1815, however imperfectly applicable to 
the present day. It must not be supposed that a new valuation 
will be necessary for this purpose throughout the kingdom. It 
will be sufficient for each parish to adjust its rate from the old 
arbitrary proportion, to the new one dictated by the legislature.* 

It remains only to notice the alterations which seem necessary 
in the law of settlement. It is recognized on all hands that this is 
a part of the poor-law' which cannot remain as it is. In its present 
state, it interferes most perniciously with the free circulation of 
labour from place to place, and occasions, by its uncertainty and 

IIow useful would have been the information which this simple provision is fitted 
to place at the disposal of the public, durinj^ the late irksome discussions on the 
Reform Bill ! Had Parliament been in possession of it, the probability is, that all 
the expensive and tedious machinery for the registration of 1 0/. occupancies would 
have been avoided, and a rating to 10/. on the parish books* taken as the simple 
and ob\ioiis qualification. Again, in the disfranchising and enfranchising clauses, 
instead of the assessed tuxes, (a test, to say the least, of very dubious character,) 
the rale book would have been taken as the criterion of property iaboroughs. 

complexityi 
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complexity, an enormous expense to parishes in contesting the 
settlement of their paupers. The law of settlement by hiring and 
service has almost wholly put a stop to the hiring of husbandry 
servants for fixed periods, and, where the practice yet continues, 
has given rise to a host of subterfuges and jnconvcnient evasions. 
It tends to render all such servants careless about pleasing their 
employer, or obtaining a good character. Each knows that if 
he do not belong to his master’s parish, he will infiillibly be dis- 
charged before the twelve months expire, to prevent his gaining 
a settlement. If he be already settled there, he trusts to this as 
a sufficient claim upon iTis master to continue him in his service, 
and takes no pains to obtain his approbation on more creditable 
or mutually beneficial grounds. The law’ of settlement by renting 
a lOl, tenement has operated very injuriously in discouraging the 
owners of land from letting it in small quantities, ^md has mainly 
contributed to put an end to the race of small farmers, formerly 
one of the happiest, most industrious, most orderly, and respect- 
able classes of English society. 

It is very desirable that the mode of acquiring settlement should 
be simple, and readily ascertained. Birth presents these advan- 
tages in a high degree. Under a methodical system of registry 
(which we cannot surely remain much longer without), it will 
be yet more easily determined. But great hardship would be 
inflicted on rural parishes, if they were liable to maintain, in old 
age and infirmity, parishioners who had quitted them as children, 
and passed their lives in industrious callings in towns or other 
parishes. Therefore, some fixed term of residence, or of in- 
dustrious occupation, should confer, a settlement. In Scotland, 
residence for three years has this effect. It may be said that this 
acts unfairly in some cases ; for example, w1i(:rc a labourer re- 
sides in one parish and works constantly in another, his settle- 
ment ought, in equity, rather to be gained in the parish where he 
works than in that in which he merely sleeps, since it is some 
employer in the former that has profiled by bis labour. It is 
true, that in such cases it were desirable that the settlement 
should be gained by industrious occupation rather than by resi- 
dence; but there are two great obstacles to tliis proposition, 
namely, first, the difficulty of proving, at the end of years perhaps, 
the exact time and place in which an individual worked ; and 
secondly, the impediment which such a mode bf acquiring settle- 
ment would, like the hiring and service law, continue to place in 
the way of the free employment of labourers wherever they are 
most wanted. These objections far outweigh the disadvantage re- 
ferred to, which, indeed, is confined to but a small number of cases. 

The only qtsiestion then open jto doubt is as to the length of 

residence 
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residence which should confer a settlement. We incline to fix the 
term at two entire yearSf or the greater part of three following 
years. In failure of proof of settlement by residence, we would 
make tlie settlement of the pauper to be in the place of his birth : 
if this cannot be found, then, as now, at his last place of resi- 
dence. 

We have omitted all mention of the bastardy laws, Mdiose 
operation is productive of serious evils; but which it is easier to 
find fault with than to amend. If any alteration is to be made 
in them, we should recommend th^t, instead of the father’s being 
saddled with the maintenance of the child so long as it lives or is 
unable to maintain itself, lie should be charged on the affiliafiony 
whether be fore or after birth, with a fixed sum ; its amount, 
and the time given for its payment by instalments, settled 
at the discret^n of tlie affiliating magistrates, and a certain 
penalty of three months imprisonment affixed to failure of pay- 
ment. The sum should be moderate, say six pounds, on an 
average, for a day-labourer. We believe parishes would in this 
manner recover a far larger portion of the cost of maintaining 
the bastards, than under the present system, by which they hardly 
clear the expenses of the parish oflicers in apprehending and 
securing the father — that the certainty of having a large sum to 
pay, or three months im|)risonment to undergo, would be a 
more effectual terror to the contingent fathers than the present 
lottery, in which nine escape scot-free, while one pays heavily in 
purse or person ; and, last not least, that the removal of all the 
father's interest in the death of the child w^ould prevent many a 
bloody tragedy, and still more frequent cruelties practised at pre- 
sent on both child anil mother. We throw out this suggestion 
for the consideration of others, and do not include this change in 
the rough sketch of an amended poor-huv, which we have been 
venturing to suggest. 

'J"o this extent, then, wc consider the poor-law may be bene- 
ficially umeuded. The rest must be left to good sense and hiMiia- 
nity. Country gentleinim have it in their power to accomplish 
much more by ^tlieir iuHueiice over their tenantry, by an active and 
personal attention to the wants of their poor neighbours, espe- 
cially by encouraging the industrious wdth grants of garden-land, 
and by a careful and judicious administration of the poor-law in 
vestries and justice-rooms, than can be effected by any alterations 
in the letter of the act. We are glad to perceive a sense of the 
urgent necessity for such exertions widely spreading over the 
empire ; since, putting aside even all considerations of humanity 
and justice, the present sufferings, demoralization, and consequent 
restlessness of tlie lower class v;hicb constitutes the foundation 
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of the pyramid of civil society, may well be a subject of ^Serious 
consideration to all the higher and more prosperous orders.* 

It is, however, obvious, that no imp rove me nt in the English 
poor-law can be elFectual, either in reducing the burthen of the 
rates or ameliorating the condition of the labouring classes, until 
Ireland is placed on the same footing in this respect with Britain. 
Until her poor are secured, by a similar provision, from extreme 
destitution, they must continue to flock over in thonsands to glut 
our labour-market, and drive our own population upon their 
parishes. So glaring an inequality in the fundamental institutions 
of two contiguous parts of an empire never perhaps existed else- 
where, and cannot, in justice to the inhabitants of either, be 
allowed to continue. 

i\KT. 

,yp.,.,..p, 

* We catinot resist the temptation to transcribe a paragraph or two troiii Mr* 
Withcr’s account of his experiments on his father’s estate in Hampshire. ‘ In 
the month of December, 1830, it was made known to the cottagers living on 
or near the estate, that they might be accommodated with small portions of land, at 
the same rent that a farmer would jiay 5 the amount of tithes and rates being added, 
in Older that the payment of the whole might bo made in one sum. At that time, 
seventy-five persons took advantoge of the offer, and had land allotted to them accord- 
ingly, as near as possib/e fo iheir several dwclhngs^ in quantities varying from twenty 
rods to a whole acre, to each applicant. The quantity of land altogether thus allotted 
the first year of the experiment, was twenty -three acres; making an average of about 
forty-nine rods to each occupier. The appointed day of payment for the iiist year’s 
rent is past. Every shilling is paid. Several of the men came with the money in 
their hand before the day. All of them, when the day did arrive, were ready and 
even eager to pay the last farthing, without a word of comphiint, or a single hint at 
any abatement. On the contrary, they one and all expressed their thankfulness for 
the privdege of renting their little bits of land at all; and were ready, oven before 
they were asked, to tell of the goodness of their crops, and of the great increase of 
comfort those crops would give them. By a calcndatioii ma<le from their own accounts 
of their crops, I am confident that their clear average profit is full 10/. per acre. The 
real amount of it, indeed, in most instances, exeeeas this snfti. In the case of these 
little tenants, the gross value of a crop, and the clear profit from it, are generally not 
such very different sums, as they would l^c with the large fanner. From the farmer’s 
profits must be deducted the keep of horses, &c., and the wages of labour; from tho 
cottager, on the other hand, no such deductions are to he made in the same proportion, 
because the principal part of the labour bestowed on his crop is that of his own hands 
or his family’s after the hours of his daily work, or at times when, if not so employed., 
he would have been idle. Taking, therefore, the cottager’s clear profit at 10/. per acre, 
and I am confident, from their own account, that it must be very often mure, tho 
number of acres allotted being tw'enty-threc, and the occupiers Seventydive, here is 
the value of 230/. distributed among seventy-five families ; and reckoning eachfiuuily 
at five persons, three hundred and seventy-five individuals are partakers ot the mlvan- 
tages of the plan. This for the first year’s trial of the experiment. For the second, 
ending next Michaelmas, its sphere of usefulness will he coim^tlerably enlarged. The 
land now allotted amounts to full seventy acres ; the number of tenants is increased 
to one hundred and thirty ; an average of about eighty-six rods to each tenant. So 
that this year, sup^nising the same rate of profit as before, an increase of income, 
amounting to 700/ in value, will be distributed by this system, for the benefit of 
more than six hundred persons. And this advantage is gained without trifltcting 
loss on any one. The landlord is smre of his full rent, and need give nothing ; and 
yet the humble tenant is a great gainer. ^He has the means of employing his only 
capital, his labour, productively* He is enabled to withdraw it £rum the market dur« 

ing 
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Art. MI. — 1. The Traveller's Oracle, or Maxims for Locomotion. 
By William Kitchener, M.D. Third Edition. J2mo. Lon- 
don. 1828. 

2. The Horse and Carriage Oracle, By John Jervis, an old 
Coachman. Revised by William Kitchener, M.D,, Author of 
the Cook’s Oracle, &c. See. Third Edition. 12mo. London. 
1828. 

TN this wonder-working age few greater improvements have 
keen made in any of the useful ^rts, than in those applied to the 
system of travelling by land. Projectors and projects have mul- 
tiplied with our years — and the fairy-petted princes of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments were scarcely transported from place to 
place with more facility or despatch, than Englishmen are in a.d, 
1832, From Liverpool to Manchester, thirty-six miles in an hour 
and a half !— Purely Dadal us is come amongst us again: — but 
w’e will, for the present, confine our observations to the road — to 
coaches, coach-horses, coachmen, and coachmasters. We are not 
thinking of the travelling chariot and four — though to be sure, the 
report given us of Lord Londonderry’s speaking in the House of 
Peers one night, and being at his own door in Durham the next (two 
hundred and fifty miles off), is astounding, and was a performance 
that no other country under the sun could accomplish ; yet bribes 
to postillions and extra relays of horses might have been called in 

that .season, when, under the present system, it is generally overstocked ; and to 
employ it to the best advantage on his own land, and on his own account. If every 
labourer in the kingdom had the power of doing the same thing, we should, I think, 
for many years to come, hear no more of “redundant population” in the agricul- 
tural parishes. The country might siqiporl in comfort twice its present numbers; and 
yet the supply of labour need never outrun the demand, for ages to come. Wages 
might rise beneficially te parties : poor-rates would fall in amount, and might 
even become a merely nominal burthen. “A hold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 
might again raise their heads in honest independence of the “ parish.” The cottage, 
even though domestic manufacture might not be restored, would again become the 
.school of honest industry to the rising generation ; its happy inhabitants would become 
again trustworthy preservers of the public peace, and the willing defenders of iiro- 
perty. If or Mcy, /oo, would have a something to lose ; they would themselves possess 
a something worth defending, and would yiec/ that all their own interests were enlistetl 
on the side of good order, 

I IV fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.*’ 

It is one thing to create masses of wealth in the hands of a few, and another to con- 
sult the general welfare of the mass of the iiopiilation. The real prosperity of a people 
depends more on the w^y in which wealth is distributed, than on its gross amount. 
That country can never truly be said to be flourishing, where the most numerous 
classes are shut out from the hope of being ever able, by diligence and good conduct, 
to better their condition. To restore to them this departed hope, and give them an 
opjiortunity and the means of realizing it, has been the object and aim of the writer 
of these pages, within the narrow circle of his influence. His desire is to lift them 
gradually, by their own means, above the necessity of depending upon others for 
relief: to raise their moral character, as ly, ell as increase their physical comforts.’— 
Cottage Alioiments,y}\f,2^C, 

aid 
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aid here. We shall, therefore^ confine ourselves, at present^ to the 
usual course of public conveyances and a sentence in the pri- 
vate letter of a personal friend of our own has suggested the sub- 
ject to us. *■ 1 was out hunting,^ he writes, ^ last season on a 
Monday, near Brighton ; and dined with niy father in Merriou 
Square, Dublin, at six o’clock on the following Wednesday — dis- 
tance four hundred miles ! ’ It was done thus : he went from 
Brighton in an afternoon coach, that set him down in London 
in time for the Holyhead mail, and this maih with the help of the 
steamer to cross the channel, delivered him in Dublin at the time 
mentioned. But expedition alone is not our boast. Coach tra- 
velling is no longer a disgusting and tedious labour, but has long 
since been converted into comparative ease, and really approaches 
to something like luxury — otherwise it could never have had any 
chance to engage the smallest part of the attention oj that genuine 
^ Epicuri de grege porcus’ — the late happily-named Dr. Kitchener. 

It is difficult to determine the exact period at which a stage- 
coach first appeared upon the road, but it seems to be pretty well 
ascertained, that in lOG2 there were but six, and one of the wise 
men of those days — John Crossell, of the Charter House — tried 
his best to write them down. It was supposed he had the coun- 
tenance of the country gentlemen, who were afraid if their wives 
could get easily and cheaply conveyed to London, they might not 
settle so well afterwards to their domestic duties at the Hall or 
the Grange. We will, however, only go back ninety years. In 
1742, the Oxford stage-coach left London at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and reached Uxbridge at mid-day. It arrived at High 
Wycombe at five in the evening, where it rested for the night — 
and proceeded at the same rale for the seat of learning on the 
morrow. Here then were ten hours consumed" each day in tra- 
velling twenty -seven miles ; and nearly two days in performing 
what is now done with the greatest ease under six hours. 

May we be permitted, since we have mentioned the Arabian 
Nights, to make a little demand on our readers’ fancy, and sup])Ose 
it possible, that a worthy old gentleman of this said year — 1742 — 
had fallen comfortably asleep a la Dodswell, and never awoke till 
Monday morning last in Piccadilly ? ^ What coach, *yoiir honour ?’ 
says a ruffianly-looking fellow, much like what he might have 
been had he lived a hundred years back. * I wish to go home 
to Exeter,’ replies the old gentleman, mildly .» ^ Just in time, 
}our honour, here she comes — them there grey horses — \vhere’s 
your luggage ?’ ‘ Don’t be in a hurry,’ observes the stranger ; 

‘ that’s a gentleman’s carriage.’ ‘ It ain’t ! I tell you,’ says the 
Cad, ^ it’s the Comet, and you must be as quick as lightning.’ 
Nolens volens, the remonstrating^ old gentleman is shoved into 
ihe Comet, by a cad at each elbow, having been three times 

assured 
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assured bis luggage is in the hind boot, and twice three times 
denicdMravin^ ocular demonstration of the fact. 

However, be is now seated — and ^ Wliat gentleman is going to 
drive us ?' is his first question to his fellow-passengers. ^ He is 
no genlleman, sir/ says a person who sits opposite to him, and 
who happens to be a*‘proprietor of the coach. ‘ He has been on 
tlie Comet ever since she started, and is a very steady young man/ 
^ Pardon my ignorance,’ replies the regenerated ; ^ from the clean- 
liness of his person, the neatness of his apparel, and the language 
he made use of, 1 mistook him for some enthusiastic Bachelor 
of Arts, wishing to become a charioteer after the manner of the 
illustrious ancients.’ ^ You must have been long in foreign parts, 
sir,’ observes the proprietor. In five ininulcs or less, after this 
parley commenced, the wheels went round, and in another five the 
coach arrived at Hyde Park gate ; but long before it got theie, the 
W'orthy gentleliian of 17412 (set down by his fellow^-travellers for 
either a little cracked or an emigrant from the Backwoods of 
America) exclaimed, ^What! oft' the stones already?’ ^ You have 
never been on the stones,’ observes his neighbour on his right; 
^ no stones in London, now, sir.’ ^ Bless me,’ quoth our fiiend, 
^ here’s a noble Imusc ; to whom does it belong ? but why those 
broken windows, those iron blinds, and strong barricade ?”*' * It 

is the Duke of Wellington’s,’ says the coach proprietor, ‘ the 
greatest captain since the days of Scipio. An ungrateful people 
made an attack upon his life, on the anniversary of the day upon 
which he won the most important battle ever fought in Europe.’ 
Here a passenger in black threw out somethirig -dhowi Akibiades, 
W'liich, however, the rattle made it impossible to understand. 
^ But we arc going at a grt^at rate,’ exclaims again the stranger. 
^ (Jh no, sir,’ says^tlie proprietor, ^ we never go fast over this stage. 
We have time allowed in consequence of being subject to inter- 
ruptions, and we make it up o\er the low^er ground.’ Five-aiid- 
ihiriy minules, however, bring them to the noted town of Brent- 
ford. ‘Hah!’ says the old man, becoming young again — 
^ what, no improvement in this filthy place ? Is old Bientford still 
here ? a national disgrace ! Pray, sir, who is your county membei 
now V ‘ HisMiame is Hume, sir,’ was the reply. ^ The modern 
Hercules added the gentleman on the right, ‘ the real cleanser 
of the Augean stable.’ ^ A gentleman of large property in the 
county, I presum$f said the man of the last century. ‘ Not an 
acre,’ replied the communicative proprietor, ^ a Scotchman from 
the town of Montrose.’ ^ Aye, aye ; nothing like the high load 
to London for those Scotchmen. A great city merchant, no 

* Nearly on the Hite now occiipietl by Apsley House stood, in 1742, the suburban 
inn, the Hercule.s’ Pillws— where Squire Western put up on arrival in town in 
quest of his daughtert 

doubt, 
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doubt, worth a plum or two/ ‘ No such thing, sir,’ qijoth the 
other; ^ the gentleman was a doctor, and made his fortune in the 
Ijidies/ ^ No quack, 1 warrant you V The proprietor was silent; 
but the clergyman in the corner again muttered something which 
was again lost, owing to the coach coming at the instant, at 
the rate of ten miles in the hour, upon the vile pavement of Brent- 
ford. 

Jn live minutes under the hour the Comet arrives at Hounslow, 
to the great delight of our friend, who by this time waxed hungry, 
not having broken his fast befme starting. ^ J ust iifty-iive minutes 
and thirty-seven seconds,’ says he, ^ from the time we left London ! 
— wonderful travelling, gentlemen, to be sure, but much too fast 
to be safe. However, thank heaven, we arc arrived at a good- 

looking house; and now, waiter! I hope you have got breakf / 

Before the last syllable, however, of the word could be pronounced, 
the woilhy okl gentleman’s head struck the back of the coach by a 
jeik, which he could not account for, (the fact was, three of the 
four fresh horses were bolters,) and the waiter, the inn, and indeed 
Hounslow itself, disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. Never 
did such a succession of doors, windows, and vvindow'-shutters 
pass so quickly in his review before — and he hoped they might 
never do so again. Recovering, however, a little from his sur- 
prise — ‘ My dear sir,’ said he, ‘ you told me we were to change 
horses at Hounslow? Surely, they are not so inhuman as to drive 
these poor animals another stage at this unmerciful rate !’ ‘ Change 
horses, sir ! ’ says the proprietor ; ^ why we changed them whilst 
you were putting on your spectacles, and looking at your watch. 
Only one minute allowed for it at Hounslow, and it is often done 
in lifty seconds by those nimble-hngercd horse-keepers.’ ^ You 
astonish me — but really 1 do not like to go^ fast.’ ‘ Oh, sir, 
we always spring them over these six miles. It is what we call 
the hospital ground.^ This alarming phrase is presently inter- 
preted : it intimates that horses whose ^ backs are getting dowui 
instead of up in their work’ — ^sonie ‘ that won’t hold an ounce 
down hill, or draw' an ounce up’ — others ‘ that kick over tlie pole 
one day and over the bars the next,’ in short all the reprobates, 
styled in the road slang bokickers, are sent to work-^these six miles 
— because here they have nothing to do but to gallop — not a 
pebble as big as a nutmeg on the road, and so even, that it 
would not disturb the equilibrium of a spirit-Uvel. 

The coach, however, goes faster and faster over the hospital 
ground, as the ‘ bokickers’ feel their legs, and the collars get warm 
to their shoulders ; and having ten outsides, the luggage of the 
said ten, and a few extia packages besides on the roof, she rolls 
rather more tltiin is pleasant, although the centre of gravity is 

pretty 
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pretty ^ell kept down by four not slender insides, two well-laden 
boots, and three huge trunks in the slide. The gentleman 
of the last century, however, becomes alarmed ; — is sure the 
horses are running away with the coach — declares he perceives 
by the shadow, that tliere is nobody on the box, and can see the 
reins dangling about the horses’ heels. He attempts to look 
out of the window^ but his fellow-traveller dissuades him from 
doing so: — ‘ You may get a shot in your eye from the wheel. 
Keep your head in the coach, it’s all right, depend on’t. We 
always spring ^em over this stage.' ^ Persuasion is useless ; for the 
horses increase their speed, and the worthy old gentleman looks 
out. J3ut wijat does he see ? Death and destruction before his 
eyes? — JNo: to his surprise he finds the coachman firm at his 
post, and in the act of taking a pinch of snuff from the gentleman 
who sits besjjc liim on the bench, his horses going at the rate of 
three miles in the minute at the time. ' But suppose anything 
should break, or a linchpin should give way and let a wheel loose ?’ 
is the next appeal to the communicative but not very consoling 
proprietor. ^ Nothing can break, sir,' is the reply; ^ all of the 
very best stuff; axletrees of the best K. Q. iron, faggotted edge- 
ways, well bedded in the timbers ; and as for linchpins, we have 
not one about the coach. "We use the best patent boxes that are 
njanufactured. In short. Sir, you are as safe in it as if you were 
in your bed.' ‘ Bless me,' exclaims the old man, ‘ wdiat improve- 
ments ! And the roads I ! ! ’ ‘ They are at perfection, sir,’ says 

the proprietor ; ^ no horse w^alks a yard in this coach between 
London and Exeter — all trotting ground now.’ ‘ A little gallop* 
ing ground, I fear,' whispers the senior to himself ! * But 

who has efl’ected all this improvement in your paving?' ‘An 
American of the nume of M‘Adam,’ Wtis the reply — ‘ but coach- 
men call him the Colossus of Roads. Great things have likewise 
been done in cutting through hills and altering the course of 
roads : and -it is no uncommon thing now-a-days to see four horses 
trotting away merrily down hill on that very ground where they 
formerly w'cre seen w^alking up hill.'^ 

‘ And pray, my good sir, what sort of horses may you have 
over the next stage ? ' ‘ Oh, sir, no more bokickers. It is hilly 

and severe ground, and requires cuttle strong and staid. You’ll 
sec four as fine horses put to the coach at Staines as you ever saw 
in a nobleman's carriage in your life.' ‘ Then we shall have no 
more galloping — no more springing them as you term it? ' ‘Not 
quite so fast over the next ground,' replied the proprietor; ‘ but 

* All roads through hilly countries were originally struck out by drivers oFJmck- 
horses j who, to avoid bogs, chose the upper ground. Conse(|uently, it often hap- 
pened, that point B was lower than point A, yet to go from A to B the traveller 
ascended a lull to secure sound footing, add thou descended to his jioint. 

he 
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he will make good play over some part of it; for exampl^ when 
he gets three parts down a hill he lets them loose, and cheats them 
out of half the one they have to ascend from the bottom of it. In 
shorty they are half way up it before a horse touches his collar ; 
and we must take every advantage with such a fast coach as this, 
and one that loads so well, or we should never keep our time. 
We are now to a minute ; in fact, the country people no longer 
look at the sun wlien they want to set their clocks ; they look only 
to the Comet* But depend upon it, you are quite safe ; we have 
nothing but first-rate artists qn this coach.’ ^ Artist ! artist ! ’ 
grumbles the old gentleman, ‘ wc had no such term as that.’ 

^ I should like to see this artist change horses at the next stage/ 
resumes our ancient, ^ for at the last it had the appearance of magic 
— Presto, Jack, and begone ! ” ’ ^ By all means ; you will be 

much gratified, it is done with a quickness an^ ease almost 
incredible to any one who has only read or heard of it; but use 
becomes second nature with us. Even in my younger days it 
was always half-an-hour’s work — sometimes more. There was 
— N ow ladies and gentlemen what would you like to take ? 
There’s plenty of time while the horses are changing for tea, 
cofibe, or supper ; and the coachman will wait for you — won’t 
you, Mr. Smith ? ” Then Mr. Smith himself was in no hurry ; 
he had a lamb about his coach for one butcher in the town, and 
pcniiaps half a calf for another, a barrel of oysters for the lawyer, 
and a basket of game for the parson, all on his own account. In 
short, the best w heel of the coach was his, and he could not be 
otherwise than accoiiirnodating.’ 

The coach arrives at Staines, and the ancient gentleman puts 
his intentions into clfect, — though *he was near being again 
too late; for by the time he could extract his •hat from the net- 
ting that suspended it over his head, the leaders had been taken 
from their bars, and were walking up the yard towards their 
stables. On perceiving a tine, thorough-bred horse led towards 
the coach with a twdtch fastened lightly to his nose, he exclaims, 

^ Holloa, Mr. Horse-keeper! You are going to put an unruly 
horse in the coach.’ ^ Wliat ! this here oss growls the man ; 

" the quietest Aa/iimaZ alive, sir!’ as he shoves him to the near 
side of the pole. At this moment, liowcver, the coachman is 
heard to say, in somewhat of an under tone, ‘ Mind what you are 
iibout, Bob ; don’t let him touch the roller-4)olt.’ In thirty 
seconds more, they are olF — ^ the staid and steady team,’ so styled 
hy the proprietor, in the coach. ‘ Let ’em go, and take care of 
yourselves,’ says the artist, so soon as he is firmly seated upon 
Ids box. With this, the near leader rears right on end, and if the 
had not beep yielded to him at the instant, he would have 

VOL, XLvni. 1^0. xcvi. " 2 a fallen 
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fallen backwards on the head of the pole. The moment the twitch 
was taken from the nose of the thorough-bred near-whecIer, he 
drew himself back to the extent of his pole-chain — his fore-legs 
stretched out before him — and then, like a lion loosened from his 
toil, made a snatch at the coach that would have broken two 
})airs of traces of 174G. A steady and good-whipped horse, 
however, his partner, started the coach himself, with a gentle 
touch of the thong, and away they went off together. But the 
thorough-bred one was very far from being comfortable; it was 
in vain that the coachman tried tp soothe him with his voice, or 
stroked him with the crop of his fpol, i, e. whip, lie drew three 
parts of the coach, and cantered for the first mile, and when he 
did settle down to his trot, his snorting could be heard by the 
passengers, being as much as to say, ‘ i was not born to be a slave/ 
In fact, as tliQ, proprietor now observed, ‘ he had been a fair plate 
liorse in liis time, but his temper was always cpieer.’ 

After the first shock was over, the Conservative of the 18th cen- 
tury felt comfortable. The pace was considerably slower than it had 
been over the last stage, but he was unconscious of the reason for 
its being diminished. It was to accommodate the queer temper 
of the race-horse, who, if he had. not been humoured at starting, 
would never have settled down to his trot, but have ruffled all 
the rest of the team. He was also surprised, if not pleased, at 
the quick rate at which they were ascending hills which, in his 
time, he should have been asked by the coachnian to have walked 
up — but his pleasure was short-lived ; the third hill they 
descended, produced a return of his agony. This was what is 
termed on the road a long fall of ground^ and the coach rather 
pressed upon the horses. "Jlie temper of the race-horse became 
exhausted ; breaking into a canter, he was of little use as a 
wheeler, and there was then nothing for it but a gallop. The 
leaders only wanted the signal ; and the point of the thong being 
thrown ligfely over their backs, they were off' like an arrow out 
of a bow : but the rocking of the coach was awful, and moie par- 
ticularly so to the passengers on the roof. Nevertheless, she was 
not in danger ; the master-hand of the artist kept her in a 
direct line ; and meeting the opposing ground, she steadied, and 
all was right. The newly-awakened gentleman, however, begins 
to grumble again. * Pray, my good sir,’ says he anxiously — ^ do 
use your authority over your coachman, and insist upon his put- 
ting the drag-chain on the wheel, when descending the next hill.’ 

^ I have no such authority,’ replies the proprietor. ^ It is true, 
we are now drawn by n>y hoi>?es, but I cannot interfere with 
the driving of them.' ^ lint is he not your servant?’ * He is, sir, 

^ but I contract to Work the qoach so many mcles in so many 

hours> 
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Lours, and he engages to drive it, and each is subject ^o a fine 
if the time be not kept on the road. On so fast a coach as this, 
every advantage must be taken, and if vve were to drag down such 
hills as these, w^e should never reach Exeter to day/ 

Our friend, however, will have no inorp of it. ,He quits the 
coach at Bagshot, congratulating himself on the safety of his 
limbs. He takes, hoNvever, one pcej) more at the change^ 
which is done wdth the same despatch as before — three greys 
and a pie-ball replacing three chestnuts and a bay — the harness 
beautifully clean, and the oriiiaments bright as the sun. Not a 
w ord is spoken by the passengers, who merely look their admira- 
tion ; but the laconic aildress of the coachman is not lost on the 
by-standei’s. ^ Put the bay mare near wheel to-morrow, and 
the stallion np to the cheeky said he to his horse-keeper, as he 
placed his right foot on tlie roller-^holty i, e, the* last step but 
one to the box. How is Padchfs ^ Jfs all right, sir^ 

replied the horse-keeper. ‘ Let ^em go then,’ quoth tlie artist^ 

^ and take care of }ourselves.’ 

The worthy old gentleman is now showui into a room, and, after 
warming his hands at the fire, rings the bell for the waiter. A 
W'ell-dresscd person appears, whom he of course takes for 
the landlord. ^ Pray, says he, ^ have you any slow coach 
down tliis road to-day?’ ‘ Why, yes, sir,’ replies John; ^ we 
shall have the Regulator down in an hour/ ‘Just right,* said 
our fih nd, ‘ it will enable me to break my fast, which 1 have not 
done to-day.’ ^ Oh, sir,’ observes John, ^ these here fast drags 
be the ruin of us. ’'i'is all hurry scurry, and no gentleman has 
time to have nothing on the road.. What will you take, sir? 
Mutton-chops, veal-cutlets, beef steaks P’ 

At the appointed time, the Regulator appears at the door. It 
is a strong, w^ell-biiilt drag^ painted what is called chocolate 
colour ; bedaubed all over with gilt letters — a bulfs head on the 
doors, a Saracen’s head on the hind boot — and dl#wui by four 
strapping horses ; but it w ants the neatness of the other. The 
passengers may be, by a shade or two, of a lower order than those 
who had gone forward with the Comet; nor perhaps is the 
coachman quite so refined as the one we have just taken leave 
of. He has not the neat white hat, the clean doeskin gloves, 
the W'ell-cut trousers, and dapper frock, but still his appear- 
ance is respectable, and perhaps in the eyes^of many, more in 
character with his calling. Neither has he the agility of the 
artist on the Comet, for he is nearly double his size; but 
he is a strong, powerful man, and might be called a pat- 
tern card of the heavy coachman of the present day — in other 
words, of a nusrn who drives a coach which curries sixteen pas- 
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sengers^inslead of fourteen, and is rated at eight miles in the 
hour, instead of ten. ‘What room in the Regulator?’ says our 
friend to the waiter, as he comes to announce its arrival. ^ Ffill 
inside, sir, and iu frent, but you’ll have the backgammon board all 
to yourself, and your luggage is in the hind boot.’ ^ Jiackgam- 
moil board ! Pray wliat’s that? Do you not mean the banket?' 
‘ Oh no, sir,’ says John, smiling — ^ no such a thing on the road 
now. It is the hind-dickey, as some call it ; where you’ll be as 
comfortable as possible, and can sit with your buck or your face 
to the coach, or holhj if you like.’^ ‘ All, ah,’ continues the old 
gentleman; ^something new again, 1 presume.’ However, the 
mystery is cleared up ; the ladder is reared to the hind wheel, 
and the gentleman safely seated on tlie backgaiTimon board. 

Before ascending to his place, our friend has cast his eye on 
the team tlia^ is about to convey him to Hertford bridge, the 
next stage on the great western road, and he perceives it to be of 
a different stamp from that which he had seen taken from the 
coach at Bagshot. It consisted of four moderate-sized horses, 
full of power, and still fuller of condition, but with a fair sprink- 
ling of blood — ill short, the eye of a judge would have dis- 
covered something about them not very unlike galloping. ^ All 
right ! ’ cried the guard, taking his key-bugle in his hand ; and 
they proceeded up the village, at a steady pace, to the tune of 
^ Scots wha hac with Wallace bled,’ ami continued at that pace 
for the first five miles. ^ I am landed,' thinks our friend to 
himself. Unluckily, however, for the humane and cautious old 
gentleman, even the Regulator was now to show tricks. Although 
what now is called a slow coach, she is timed at eight miles in 
the hour through a great extent of country, and niibt of course 
make play where she can, being strongly opposed by hills lower 
down the country, trifling as these hills are, no doubt, to what 
they once were. The Regulator, moreover, loads well, not only 
with passemgers but with luggage ; and the last five miles of this 
stage, called the Ilertford-bridge flat, have the reputation of being 
the best five miles for a coach to be found at this lime in England. 
The ground is firm, but elastic; the surface uiululaling, and 
therefore favourable to draught; always dry, not a shrub being 
near it ; nor is there a stone upon it much larger than a marble. 
These advantages, then, are not lost to the Regulator, or made 
use of without so^e discomposure to the solitary tenant of her 
backgammon board. 

Any one that has looked into books will very readily account 
for the lateral motion, or rocking, as it is termed, of a coach, 
Jbeing greatest at the greatest distance from the horses — (as the 
of a paper kite is iu motion whilst the bpdy remains at 

rest) ; 
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rest); and more especially when laden as this coach wHs — the 
greater part of the weight being. for\vard. The situation of our 
friend then was once more deplorable. The Regulator takes 
but twenty-three minutes for these celebrated five miles, which 
cannot be done without ^ springing the cattle* now and then ; and 
it was in one of the very best of their gallops of that day, that 
they were met by the coachman of the Comet, who was re- 
turning with liis tfp coach. When coming out of rival yards, 
coachmen never fail to cast an eye to the loading of their oppo- 
nents on the road, and that of the natty Artist of the Comet 
expel icnced a high treat. He had a full view of his quondam 
passenger, and thus described his situation, lie was seated with 
his back to the horses — liis arms extended to each extremity of the 
guard-irons — his teeth set grim as death — his eyes cast down 
tow'ards the groiuul, thinking the less he saw of Ifis danger the 
better. ^I'here was w'hat is called a top-heavy loud — perhaps a 
ton of luggage on the roof, and, it may be, not cpiiie in obedience 
to the act of parliament standard. There were also two horses at 
wheel whose strides were of rather unequal length, and this 
operated powTi fully on the coach. In short, the lurches of the 
Regulator were awful at the moment of the Comet passing her. 
A t)ro in mechanics would have exclaimed, ^ the centre of gravity 
must be lost, the centrifugal force will have the better of it, — over 
she must go ! * 

The centre of gravity having been preserved, the coach arrives 
safe at Ileitford bridge — but the old gentleman has again had enough 
of it. ^ 1 will walk into Devonshire,* said he, as he descended 
from his perilous exaltation. What /.lid that rascally waiter mean 
by telling me it was a slow^ coach? and, moreover, look at the 
luggage on the roof !* * Only regulation height* sir,* says the coach- 
man ; ^ w e ai n’t allow od to have it an inch higher : — sorry wc 
can*t please you, sir, but wc will try and make room for you in 
front.* ^ Frond nulla tides,* mutters the worthy to hftfnself, as he 
walks tKunblingly into the house — adding, * 1 shall not give this 
fellow a shilling, he is dangerovs.' 

The Regulator being oft, the waiter is again applied to. ^ What 
do you charge per mile posting?* ^ One and sixpence, sir.* 

Bless me! just double ! I^et me .see, — tw^o bundled miles, at 
two shillings per mile, postboys, turnpikes, &c., CO/. This 
will never do. Have yon no coach that does laot carry luggage 
on the top ?* ‘ Oh yes, sir,* replies the waiter, ^ wc shall have 

one to-night, that is not allowed to carry a band-box on the roof.* 
^ That*s the coach for me ; pray' what do you call it?* * The 
Quicksilver mail, sir ; cue of the best out of London — Jack White 
and Tom Brown, pick*d coachmen, over this ground — Jack White 

, down 
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down w>iiight.’ ^Guarded and lighted?’ ^ Both, sir; blunder- 
buss and pistols in the sword-casc ; a lamp each side the coach, 
and one under the footboard — see to pick up a pin the darkest 
night of the year,’ ^ Very ftist ? ’ ^ Oh no, sir, just keeps time, 

and that’s all/ ^‘T|iat’s the coach for me, then,’ repeats our 
hero ; ^ and I am sure I shall feel at my ease in it, 1 suppose 
it is what used to be called the Old Mercury.’ 

Unfortunately, the JDevonport (commonly called the Quick- 
silver) mail is half a mile in the hour faster than most in 
England, and is, indeed, one of tVe miracles of the road. Let 
us, then, pictufe to ourselves our anti-reformer snugly seated 
in this mail, on a pitch-dark night in November. It is true 
she has no luggage on the roof, nor much to incommode her 
elsewhere, but she is a mile in the hour faster than the Cornet, 
at least three miles quicker than the Regulator; and she per- 
forms more than half her journey by lamplight. It is needless to 
say, then, our senior soon finds out his mistake, but there is no 
remedy at hand, for it is the dead of the night, and all the inns 
are shut up. He must proceed, or be left behind in a stable. 
The climax of his misfortunes then approaches. Nature being 
exhausted, sleep comes to his aid, and he awakes on a stage 
which is called the fastest on the journey, — it is four miles of 
ground, and twelve minutes is the time ! The old gentleman 
starts from his seat, having dreamed the horses were running aw^ay 
with the coach, and so, no doubt, they might be. He is, how- 
ever, determined to convince himself of the fact, though the pas- 
sengers assure him, * all’s right.’ ^ JDon’t put your head out of 
the w indow,’ says one of tla^m, ‘ you will lose your hat to a cer- 
tainty/ but -advice is seldom listened to by a terriiied man, and 
next incnnent a steTftorian voice is heard, crying, ‘ Stop, coachman, 
stop — I have lost my hat and wig !’ The coachman hears him 
not — and in another second the broad wheels of a down waggon 
have for ever demolished the lost head-gear. But here we must 
leave our adventurous Gilpin of 1742. We have taken a great 
liberty with him, it is true, but we arc not without our precedent. 
One of the best chapters in Livy contains the history of ^ an event 
which never took place.’ In the full charm of his imagination, the 
historian brings Alexander into Italy, where he never was in his 
life, and displays him in his brightest colours. We father our sins, 
then, upon the l^taviiiian. 

Blit wc will now adhere to sober prose, and the changes 
of our own time. Thirty years ago, the Holyhead mail left 
London, via Oxford, at eight o’clock at night, and arrived in 
Shrewsbury between ten and eleven the following nighty being 
twenty-seven liours to one liiMidred and sixty-^o miles. This 
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distance is now done, without the least difficulty, in sixteen hours 
and a quarter; and the Holyhead mail is actually at Bangor 
1^'erry, eighty-three miles farther, in the same time it used to take 
in reaching the post-office at Shrewsbury. We fancy we now see 
it, as it was when we travelled on it in our schoolboy time, over the 
Wolverhampton and Sliiffnal stage — in those days Ipose uncovered 
sand in part — with Charles Peters or old Ebden quitting his 
seat as guard, and corning to the assistance of the coaclnnan, who 
had Hogged his horses till he could Hog them no longer. We 
think we see them crawling, up the hill in Shrewsbury town 
— whip, whip, vdiip — and an hour behind their #nie ^ by Shrews- 
bury clock’ — the betting not ten to one that she had not been 
overturned on the road! It is now a treat to see her approach 
the town, if not before, never after her minute, A young man 
of the name of Taylor, a spirited proprietor, horsi^ her ihrongli 
Shrewsbury, from Hay-fiate to Nescliff, in a manner that de- 
serves to be spoken of. The stages are ten and eight, and for 
these he has a team of ha}s, a team of greys, and two teams of 
chestnuts, that can show with England. Let us look to another 
couch out of this town at the period we have been speaking of 
— ‘ the Shrewsbury and Chester Higlifiyer ! ’ ^This coach started 
from Slirewsbury at eight o’clock iu the morning, and arrived at 
Chester about the same time iu the evening — distance /hr/j/ unites. 
'^J'his always a good hard road for wheels, and rather favour- 
able ft)r draught — and how then could all these hoiirs be ac- 
coimted for ? Why, if a ‘ commercial gentleman* luid a little 
business at Jillesmere, there was plenty of time for that. If a 
^ real gf‘)itleman' wanted to pay a morning visit on the road, there 
could be no objection to that. In the pork-pie season half an 
hour was generally consumed in consuming one of them, for Mr. 
Williams, the coachman, was a wonderful favourite with the 
farmers’ Avives and daugliters all along the road. The coach 
dined at Wrexham — for coaches lived well in those days; they 
now live upon air; — and Wrexham church was to be seen — 
a fine specimen of the florid gothic, and one of the wondeis of 
Wales ! Then Wrexham was also famous for ale — no public 
breweries in those days in Wales — and, above ifll, the inn be- 
longfHl to Sir Watkin I About two hours were allowed for 
dinner ; but ^ Billy Williams’ — one of the best-tempered fellows on 
earth, as honest as Aristides, and at this moment upon the same 
ground — was never particular to half an hour or so : * The coach is 
ready, geutlemeu,’ he would say, ^ but don’t let me disturb you, if 
you wish for another bottle.’ A coach now runs over this ground 
a irifie under four hours ! ! 

Tiie Brighlcvi road may be said to be covered with coaches, no 

less 
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less thvi twenty-five running upon it in the summer. The fastest 
is the Red Rover, which performs the journey under five hours. 
That called the Age, when driven and horsed by the late Mr. 
Stevenson, was an object of such admiration at Brighton, that a 
crowd was every day collected to see it start. Mr. Stevenson 
was a graduate of Cambridge, but his passion for the bench got 
the better of all other ambitions, and he became a coachman by 
profession ; — and it is only justice to his memory to admit that, 
though cut off in the flower of his youth, he had arrived at perfec- 
tion in his art. His education an4 early habits had not, however, 
been lost upon Mni ; his demeanour was always that of a gentle- 
man ; and it may be fairly said of him, that he introduced the 
phenomenon of refinement into a stage-coach. At a certain 
change of horses on the road, a silver sandwich-box was Imnded 
to his passengers by his servant^ accompanied by the offer of a 
glass of slieiry to such as were so inclined. Well-born coachmen 
prevail on this road. A gentleman connected with the first 
families in Wales, and whose father long represented his native 
county in Parliament, horsed and drove one side of the ground 
with Mr. Stevenson ; and Mr. Charles Jones, brother to Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhit Jones, has now a coach on it called the Pearl, 
which he both horses and drives himself. The Bognor coach, 
horsed by the Messrs. Walkers of Mitchel Grove, and driven 
in the first style by Mr. John Walker, must also be fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers. 

But to return to fast woik: the Edinburgh mail runs the 
distance, 400 miles, in forty hours, and we may set our watches 
by it at any point of her journey. Stoppages included, this 
approaches eleven miles ii/the hour, and much the greater part 
of it by lamplight.. The Exeter day coach, the Herald, fiom 
the Saracen’s Head, Siiow^ Hill, runs over her ground, 173 miles,* 
in twenty hours — admirable pciformaiice, considering the miturai 
unevenness of llie country through which it has to pass. The 
Dcvonpoit mail docs her woik in first-rate style, 227 miles in 
twenty-two hours. In shoit, from London to Chellenham, Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Birmingham, Norwich, or any other place, 
whose distance does not much exceed one hundred miles, is now 
little more than a pleasant morning drive. We say pleasant^ for 
this extraordinary speed is not attained, generally speaking, by 
putting animals tq, anything like cruel exertion. A fast coach 
has very nearly a horse to every mile of ground it runs — reck- 

Irom Calais to iParis is the same distance; the diligence takes at least 48 
hours in the summer, and from 50 to 60 in the winter. The Kxetcr mail is allowed 
18 hours from London to Exeter, the Paris mail from 28 to 30 hours from Calais to 
Paris, and this is reckoned quick work. 
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oiling one way, or ^ one side of the ground.’* Proprietors of 
coaches have at length found out — though they were a long 
time before they did discover it — that the hay and corn market 
is not so expensive as the horse market. They havcj^ tJierefore, 
one horse in four always at rest ; or, in other words, each 
horse lies still on the fourth day, thus having the advantage of 
man. For example, if ever we turn coach proprietors, or ^ get 
into harness,’ as the proper term is — which, as we have become 
fox-hunters, is by no means impossible — we shall keep ten horses 
for every ten miles stage we engage to cover. In thb case, eight 
horses only will be at work, four up and four doWn. If the stage 
be under seven miles, nine horses may do the work ; but no horse 
in a fast coach can continue to run every day, the excitement of 
high keep and profuse sweating producing disease. In practice, 
perhaps no animal toiling for man, solely for his leads so 

easy and so comfortable a life as the Juiglish coach-ho**se. IJe 
is sumptuously fed, kindly treated, and if lie do suflbr a little 
in his work, he has twenty-three liours in the twenty-four of 
luxurious ease, lie is now almost a stranger to the lash, nor 
do we over see him w ith a broken skin ; but we often see him kick 
up his heels when takeji from his coach, after having performed his 
stage of ten miles in five minutes under the hour. So much for 
condition. 

No horse lives so high as a coach-horse. In the language 
of the road, his stomach is the measure of his corn ; — he is fed 
ad Ubilum. The effect of this is visible in two w'ays — first, it is 
.surprising to see how soon horses gather flesh in this severe work 
— for there is none more severe whilst it lasts ; and, secondly, 
proprietors find that good flesh is no ‘obstacle to their speed, but, 
on the contrary, operates to their advantage? Horses draw by 
their weight and not by the force of llieir muscles, which meiely 
assist the application of lliat weight : the heavier a horse is then, 
the more pow'erful is he in his harness ; in short, it is the weight 
of the animal which produces the draught, and the play and 
force of his muscles serve to continue it. Light horses, there- 
fore, how good soever their action, ought not to be put to draw 
a heavy load, as muscular force cannot act agiflnst it for any 
length of time. 

The average price of horses for fast coaches may be about 
23 Z. Fancy teams, and those working outfof London, may 
be rated considerably higher than this ; but taking a hundred 
miles of ground, well horsed, this is about the mark. The 
average period of each horse’s service does not exceed four years 

* For example, from Loudon lo Sfirewsbury is 158 miles, and the number cf 
horses kept for the Wonder coach is 150. 
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in a fati: coach — perhaps scarcely so much* In a slow one we 
may allow seven ; but in both cases we are alluding to horses 
pul to the work at five or six years old. Considerable judgment 
is necessary to the selection of horses for fast work in harness ; 
for if they have not action which will command the pace they 
are limed at, they soon destroy themselves. For a wheel-horse 
he should have sound fore legs, or he cannot be depended upon 
down hill. Good hind legs and well-spread guskins are also 
essential points in a coach-horse— the weight or force applied 
proceeding from the fulcrum fori^ed by the hinder feet. The 
price we have named as the average one for such animals may 
appear a very low one : but we must remember that to be a 
hunter a hoi’se must have length of shoulder, length of frame, 
well placed hinder legs, and a well-bitted mouth — whereas, with- 
out any of thfse qualities he may make an excellent coach-horse 
— and hence the value of the coach market to our breeders, 
Ulemished horses also find their way into coaches, as do those 
whose tempers are bad ; neither is a blind horse, with good 
courage, altogether objectionable now the roads are so level. 

It may not be uninteresting to the uninitiated to learn how a 
coach is worked, VVe will then assume that A, B, C, and D 
enter into a contract to horse a coach eighty miles — each pro- 
prietor having twenty miles ; in which case, he is said to cover 
both sides of the ground, or to and fro. At the expiration of 
twenty-eight days, the lunar month, a settlement takes place, 
and if the gross earnings of the coach should be lOl. per mile, 
there will be 800/. to divide between the four proprietors, 
after the following charges have been deducted, viz., tolls, 
duty to government, milea*ge, (or hire of the coach, to the 
coachmaker,) two* 'coachmen’s wages, porters’ wages, rent or 
charge of booking-offices at each end, and washing the coaches. 
These charges may amount to 150/., which leaves 650/. to keep 
eighty horses and to pay the horse-keepers, for a period of twenty- 
eight days ; or nearly l60/. to each proprietor for the expenses of 
his tw'enty horses, being ^2;/. per w^eek, per horse. Thus it appears, 
that a fust coach, properly appointed, cannot pay unless its gross 
receipts amount to 10/. per double mile ; and that, even then, the 
Itorserls profits depend on the luck he has wdth his stock. 

In the present age, the art of mechanism is eminently reduced 
to the practical piirposes of life, and the modern form of the 
stage-coach seems to have arrived at perfection. * It combines 
prodigious strength with almost incredible lightness, not w^eighing 
more than about eighteen hundred weight; and being kept so 
much nearer the ground than formerly, ig of course considerably 
safer. Accidents, no doubt, occur, and a great piany more than 
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meet the public eye ; but how should this be otherwise, when 
we take into account the immense number of coaches on the 
road, a great portion of which travel through the night, and have 
all the varieties of our climate to contend with? No one will 
assert that tlie proprietors guard against accidents to the utmost 
of their pow'er — but the great competition they have to encounter 
is a strong stimulant to their exertions on this score. Indeed, in 
some respects, the increase of pace lias become the traveller’s 
security'*'. Coaches and harness must be of the best tpiality ; 
horses must be^ fresh and soynd, aqd coachmen of science and 
respectability can alone be employed. In fact, to the increased 
pace of their coaches is the imiirovement in these men’s moral 
character to be attributed. They havO not time now for drink- 
ing, and they come in collision with a class of persons superior 
to those who formerly were stage-coach passengers, by wliosc 
example it has been impossible for them not to prolit in all 
respects. A coachmaii drunk on his box is now a rarity. A 
coachman, quite sober^ was even within our memory still more 
so. JUit let us press this question a little further: do the pro- 
prietors guard against accidents to the very extent of their abilitjj ? 
We fear, not: too many of them, to touch only one point, 
allow their coachmen to omit the nseof th<ihand or end-buckle to 
their reins, which, to our own knowledge, has lately been produc- 
tive of imunnerable accidents. This is neu?, and it is a mere 
piece of afrectiition, and should be put a stop to ; for surely, 
if a coachman fancies he has not time to ^ pin his ribbons’ 
before mounting the box, he can do so after having proceede‘d 
a short distance on his stage ; and he cannot say he has not 
time to unbuckle them before he conies to the end of it. It is 
evident, that with reins unbuckled at the ends, should citlu^r of 
them drop out of his hand, all command over his team is gone. 
Moreover, in the hands of the best-coachman, a wheel-horse will 
now and then drop, and should he not) fortunately in this castr, 
be dragged on the ground j so as to stop the coaclt^ qp he jumps, 
and, expecting the whip, rushes forward with his head loose, his 
rein having been drawn through the coachman’s hand. Had it 
been buckled at the end, such an occurrence "could not have 
happened ; and if, after our warning, damages are sought for on 
this score, coach-proprietors may depend on it they must be pre- 
pared to smart, • 

That, in fact, nineteen accidents in twenty are the effect of 
want of proper precaution, cannot be denied. Coachmen, it is 

* To give one instance— ihe Worcester mail was one of the slowest on the road, 
and the ol'teiiest overturned. She is now fast, and reckoned one of the safest in 
Kngland. « 
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true, afe not theoretical philosophers, but experience teaches 
them, that if they drive fast round corners, the centre of gravity 
must be more or less disturbed by thus diverging from the right 
line ; and if lost, owr she goes; yet a great number of the overturns 
that occur happen exj^clly in this way. Why then are not coach- 
men strictly enjoined by their employers to avoid so gross an 
error ? But it is in the act of descending hills that the majority 
of catastrophes take place ; and the coachman needs not book 
learning to enlighten him as to the wherefore. Let him only 
throw up a stone, and watch its il/'scent. If it falls sixteen feet 
in the first second, it will fall three times that distance in the next, 
and so on. Thus it is with his coach; the continued impulse it 
acquires in descending a hill, presses upon the wheel-horses, 
until at last it exceeds their powers of resistance. In short, 
they have a new force to contend with at every step they take. 
But this is not all. Instead of checking the force of his 
coach before she begins to move downward, he too often adds 
that to the fresh impulse she acquires on her descent. Every 
coachman, who has a regard to the safety of his ow n neck, should 
check the velocity of his coach at the top of every hill ; which, 
in the language of the road, is termed ^ taking a hill in time.’ 
He may, in that case, if his harness be sound, drive his coach 
down any hill, now found on our roads, with ease ; and, when a 
ccitain way down it, may increase his pace, with perfect safety, 
to meet the opposing ground at the bottom. With heavily- 
laden coaches, we prefer this to the drag-chain — by which 
hundreds of them have been pulled over — and which is a great 
check to speed, too, as the momentum cannot be taken advantage 
of, in continuing the motion of the coach when she brings the horses 
to thydi collars again% 

The question often arises, — is there danger in galloping horses 
in a coaclj, oh perfectly level- ground? Lnder certain circum- 
stances there is. Eor instance, if there happen to be two horses 
at wheel, which take unequal strides in their gallop, their action 
will be felt by the coach — they being so near to her — and lateral 
motion will be produced, by which her equilibrium may be 
destroyed. When a coach once begins to swing, a little thing 
will upset her — even passing over a small stone — as the faster she 
goes, on level ground, the more weight is thrown upon her fore 
wheels. Neither is a good road a security to her; on the con- 
trary, the harder the surface of it, the more danger, there being 
nothing to hold the wheels to the ground. If, however, it were 
possible to make the stride and draught of four horses quite equal, 
their inci ea.sed speed w ould have but little 'effect on a coach, upon 
tolerably le\el ground ; which is proved by her beipg quite steady 
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in ascending a hill, at ever so quick a rate, wlien every ho^sc is at 
work. This shows the necessity o( jmf ting horses well together. 

The worst of accidents, and one which, with the present struc- 
ture of coaches, can never be entirely provided against, arises 
from broken axletrees and wheels coming ojj on the road. It was 
but the other day that a passenger’s leg was fractured by the 
upsetting of the Dart, Brighton coach, driven by William Snow 
(a proprietor), one of the steadiest and most experienced coach- 
men of the present day, owing to the snapping of the axle- 
tree. There is certainly soipething startling in the reflection, 
that whenever w^e travel by a coach, we are liable to this occur- 
rence, which must happen if the wxdght above be too great for 
the sustaining power below ; and for this reason, the mails are 
safer than stage-coaches, as not loading so heavily. Every- 
thing that can be done to prevent the snapping of tl%e axletree has 
now been adopted, we think, by our coach-builders. Jn case it 
does break, what is called the idle wheel, in addition to the active 
wheel, is the only security against an upset ; but as this somewhat 
adds to the weight of a coach, the use of it has been abandoned. 
Accidents, then, arc always to be apprehended by travellers from 
this cause; — the loss of wheels is another; and until an act of 
parliament enforces the use of the patent box, or the screw-nut, 
so as to trust no longer to the common linchpin, it will remain a 
third *. 

On the whole, however, travelling by public conveyances was 
never so secure as it is at the present time. Nothing can be 
more favourable to it than the build of the jnodern coaches. Tlic 
boots being let down between the springs, keep the load, conse- 
quently the centre of gravity, low : tlie whc(jls of many of them 
are secured by patent boxes; and in every pan! of them the best 
materials are used. The cost of coaches of this description is 
from 130/. to 130/; but they ar6 generally hired from the maker, 
at from to 3d. per mile. 

The common height of the stage-coach wheels of the pre- 
sent day, is as follows : — the fore wheels three feet four inches, 
the hinder four feet eight inches. As the former turn round so 
much oftener than the latter, and also bear moi*b weight, they 
require to have ihcir fellies fresh wrung about every five weeks ; 
whereas, the latter will stand good for two months, or more. The 
strength of a wheel depends greatly on the atleiition paid to the 


# The only linchpin that can be relied on, is the wooden one, which, to,^ether with 
the screw-nut, is used in the French diligences. It is made of heart of oak; and 
beirif^ once driven through tlie eye of the arm, cannot be ilrawn out again, without 
cutting off the bottom of it, as it swells to a size which prevents its returning the way 
it went in. There is dependance on iron linchpins, 
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arrangifment and framing of the spokes. In common wheels, they 
are framed regularly and equally all round ihe thickest part of the 
nave, the tenons of the spokes being so bevelled as to stand about 
three inches out of perpendicular, by which is produced the dish” 
ing wheel. This dishing, or concave wheel, is not essential on 
our present rutless road, and perpendicular wheels are preferabh; 
on level ground. The best wheels we know of, are those under 
our mail-coaches. The spokes arc framed somewhat differently 
into the nave, which is made rather larger than is usual for com- 
mon coach wheels, and every othea^ spoke is framed perpendicular 
to the nave. Hence, the mortises to receive them in it are not 
made in a parallel line round it, but stand as it were in tw^o 
different parallels — one without the other — by which means 
greater solidity is given to the nave, and an immense addition of 
strength to tiie wdieel. What is called the patent hoop, always 
used in stage coaches, — having the iron tire drawm into one com- 
plete ring — is not put on these wdicels, but the common strokes, 
as they are called, forged and liamniered to the sweep of the 
rings, and in lengths equal to those of the fellies, are put on red 
hot, and well secured by rivetted nails. The mail fore-wheel is 
somewhat higher than that of the stage-coach, wdiich is an 
advantage. Low^ fore-wheels place the axle so much below' the 
level of the wliccl-horses^ breasts, that they have not only the 
carriage to draw', but also part of its weight to bear. This w'eight 
distresses their hams, stifles, and hocks, and accounts for coach- 
horses being so soon unlit for the saddle. It is evident that 
attention to these points is necessary in putting horses to a coach, 
ajid w'hen the fore wheels are low, the wheel-horses should have 
as much length of trace as can be given them, for the line of 
traction should be*‘hs nearly even w'ith the draught of the horse as 
w'c can make it.* 

It requires, also, some art to load a coach proj)erly. A wag- 
goner on country roads always puts the greater weight over his 
hinder wheels, being the highest, and he is right, for he has ob- 
stacles to meet, and the pow'er necessary to overcome them dimi- 
nishes with the increased diameter of the wheel. On our turnpike 

^ Thus it is with a farmer’s wagjron. When the shaft-horse is standiiij^ at rest — 
allowiiip;^ two degrees of an angle for that position — ^the point of the shatt is nearly 
even with the top of the fore-wheel, but when the horse exerts his strength to move 
a load, he brings his h^j^ast so much nearer the ground, that the line of draught is 
almost horizontal, and in n line with its centre. The trace of a coach-horse, when he 
atarnJs at rcsiy is also oblique to fhe horizon, and must he so with low fore-wheels ; but 
it approaches the horizontal when he is at work, and the nearer it approaches to it Hie 
better. Horses draw by their weight, and not by the force of their muscles j tbe 
hinder feet, tht*n, being the fulcrum of the lever by which their weight acts against a 
load, when thi»y pull hard it depresses their chests — thus increasing the lever of its 
weight, and diminishing the lever by wlii^ the load resists its everts. 
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roads, however, where there is now no obstacle, the lo3d on a 
coach should be condensed as much as possible, and the heaviest 
packages placed in the fore-boot Indeed, all the heavier pack- 
ages should be put into the boots, and the lighter ones only on the 
roof. j!\ well-loaded coach is sure to follow well, and is alwa\s 
pleasant to ride in ; and as a weak child totters less when it has 
a weight on its head, coach-springs break less frequently with a 
heavy load than with a light one. 

Allowance is made for the retarding power of friction in all 
kinds of machinery, and of cpurse it is not overlooked in car- 
riages. The coachman sees its effect every time he puts the 
drag-chain on his wheel, which merely decreases the velocity of 
liis coach, by increasing the quantity of friction. Common sense 
must likewise instruct him, that, when two bodies are rubbing 
against each other in opposite directions — as the* ami of an axle- 
tree and the iron box of a wheel — the snioolher these bodies (;an 
be made, the less of course is the friction. As economy in the 
expense of power is one of the chief objects of a mechanic, it is not 
to be wondered at that great pains have been taken in the construc- 
tion of the axles and boxes of carriages. To Mr, Collinge are we 
chiefly indebted for his patent cylindrical axlctrec and box, which 
have stood the test of piany years, and given universal satisfaction — 
for the silent and steady motion they impart to the wheel — for their 
great strength and durability — and for carrying oil several thousand 
miles without the necessity of replenishing it. They arc turned upon 
a lathe, case-hardened, and rendered as smooth on the surface as it 
is possible, iu the existing state of the art, to render them. Ihit 
as the expense of these boxes is foo great for stagc-coaches, 
patents have been taken out for others of a less cOvSlly natuie, 
which answer extremely well, and havelong Since been in use on 
all the coaches that run from the Bun and Mouth and many 
others besides. No siuge-coach can be sujfe wifhovf the pafent 
bmeSy as they are termed, but there is a prejudice amongst pro- 
prietors against them. 'Fhey certainly add to the cost, and also 
to the weight of the coach, and by preventing the wheels fioni 
escaping any obstacle that may present itself — the consequence 
of their being air-tight — they w’ear out rather soone r than when 
used w ith the common axle. Their general adoption, however, 
would be a great safeguard to the public, as w ell as of consider- 
able assistance to trade. In the mail-coaches, •the boxes are of a 
different (fonstruclion, and -owe their safety to four bolls, wliicli 
pass completely through the nave of the wheel, having a square 
shoulder on the back of the nave, with screws and nuts on its 
front. We have no liesitation in saying, this is the best wheel 
ever put under .a coach; and of course, Mr. V idler, the con- 
tractor 
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tractor for the mails, has a patent for it. The mails could never 
do their work with the common axle and box,* 

Cicero laments the want of post-offices, and well he might. 
Nothing can excel that department in onrcountry^ as it has long 
been administered by^perhaps the only universally approved public 
servant in our geiujration, Sir Francis Freeling ; but we fear in 
this, as in more important matters, we are now about to lose 
sight of the good old rule of ‘ letting well alone.’ It is said to 
be the intention of government to substitute light carriages with 
two horses, for the present mail-coaches drawn by four ; but we 
have many suspicions as to the result of such a change. It is 
true, the persons that horse the mails cry out lustily against the 
government for not remunerating them belter for the increased 
speed at which they are now required to travel — the maximum 
price being UJnpence a mile. Indeed, several proprietors have, 
in consequence of their losses, taken their horses off some of the 
mails, and others would refuse fresh contracts, unless more liberal 
terms w ere offered ‘them. The Chester has already disappeared. 
These complaints have no doubt been troublesome — and in some 
cases perhaps not quite reasonable ; but we will state our reasons 
for thinking the present system cannot be improved upon. First, 
the build of the mails is admirable for endurance. Why do we 
often hear of axletrees and other parts giving way with stage- 
coaches, and scarcely ever in the mails ? Simply, because the 
sustaining powers of the latter are more than equal to the weight, 
and they cannot lose their wheels Moreover, they are excellently 
adapted for quick travelling — the centre of gravity being low — 
and they are light in comparison ^vith stage-coaches that run as 
fast as they do : indeed, amongst coachmen, they are slightingly 
termed ‘ paper carts/ in reference to comparative weight, and 
their great speed on the road. When the mail-coach of the pre- 
sent day starts from London for Edinburgh, a man may safely 
bet a hundred to one that she arrives to her lime ; but let a light 
two-horse vehicle set out on the same errand, and the betting 

* An improvement on all the patents yet brought forth, was some time since 
attempted by two spirited coachmakers in London, but we have not heard of its success. 
Its object is to diminish draught in two distinct ways — first, by reducing the bearing 
parts, and thereby lessening friction ; and secondly, by diminishing the ' dead hug,' 
as it is termed, which is always an attendant on the cylindrical arm and box. It sub- 
stitutes a square, instead of a cylindrical box, in which the cylindrical axle or arm 
works. This is made Jp fit on each of the four sides as true and as air-tight as if it 
were a complete circle ; and if the four different bearings are but one-eighth of an inch 
each, it is apparent, that there is but half an inch of surface for the ann to oppose or 
work against, in each axle — ^and so on in proportion to the sixe of the bearing. Nor 
is this all ; those parts or angles, not touched by the arm— as may be seen when the 
box is revolving, — serve as reservoirs for oil, affording a constant supply. The nose 
of the arm is protected by a circular end, ground on to form the nicest fit, and i»revent 
the i)0S8ibility of the smallest particle of gravel finding its way i^to the bos. 

would 
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would strangely alter. It is quite a mistaken notion, that a car- 
riage is less liable to accidents for being light. On the cOntrary, 
she is more liable to them, than one that is well laden in pro-- 
portio)i to her sustaining powers. In tlic latter case, she runs 
steadily along, and is but little disturbed by any obstacle or 
jerk she may meet on the road ; in the former she is constantly 
on ^ the jump,’ as coachmen call it, and her iron parts very liable 
to snap. Our present mail-coach work rellecis tlie highest credit 
on the state of our roads, and everything connected with them. 
It will be borne in mind that, with one or two exceptions, they 
all begin their journey at nigj^t, and those which perform very 
long distances have two niglits to one day ; yet, see the won- 
derful regularity with which they arrive, and the few bad acci- 
dents they meet with ! Jkjt, indeed, all our night-travelling in 
England is deserving of high praise for the expedition and regu- 
larity with which it is conducted ; and, we have r<>asou to be- 
lieve, fewer accidents ha{)pen to night-coaches, tliaJi to such as 
run by day. This, however, may be accounted for. Earring 
fogs, it matters not how dark a night is, as our lamps supply the 
light of the sun. Coachmen — now always sober — are more care- 
ful and less given to larking, and the road is generally clear of 
any carriages but those which travel with lights. Horses also run 
more steadily by night, and certainly with more ease ; it is a very 
common case to hear a coachman say, such a horse is ^ a good 
night one, but an indifferent one by day.’ 

It is indeed gratifying to contemplate the change that has lately 
taken place in the whole system of the road — and it is a most 
humane one. The old-fashioned coachman to a heavy coach — 
and they were all heavy down to very recent times — boie some 
analogy with the prize-lighter, for he stood highest who could 
hit hardest. He was generally a man of a krge fjam(‘, made 
larger by indulgence, and of gieat bodily power — which was 
useful to him. To the button-hole of his coat were ap|)cndcd 
several whipcord points, which he was sure to have occasion for 
on the road, for his horses were whipped till wlnpping was as ne- 
cessary to them as their harness. In fair play to him, however, lie 
was not solely answerable for this ; the line spirit of his cattle was 
broken by the task they W'ere called to perform — fof in iliosc days 
tw'enty-mile stages were in fashion ; — and what was the conse- 
quence? VVhy, the four-horse whip, and the Nottingham whip- 
cord were of no avail over the latter part of ihe ground, and 
something like a cat-o'-nine tails w'as produced out of the boot, 
which was jocularly called ‘the apprentice;’ — ^ and a shrewd 
apprentice it was to the art of torturing, wdiicli was indicted on 
the wheelers without stint or measure; but without which, the 

VOL. xLviu. xcvi. ^ 2 jj coach 
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coach might have been left on the road. One circumstance alone 
saved ^hese hoises from destruction ; this was the frequency of 
ale-houses on ihe load, not one of which could then be passed 
without a call. Our old-fashioned coachman, however, was a 
scientific man in his calling — more so, peihaps, than by far the 
greater part of his l^retliren of the present day, inasmuch as his 
energies and skill w'erc more frequently put to the test. He had 
lieavy loads, bad roads, and weary horses to deal with, neither w’as 
any part ol his harness to be depended on, upon a pinch. Then 
the box he sat upon was w'orse than Pandora’s, w ith all the evils it 
contained, for even hope appeared^ to have deserted it. It rested 
on the bed of the axletree, and shook the frame to atoms, but 
when prayers w'ere put up to have it altered, the proprietors said, 
^ JSIo; the rascal will always be asleep if we place his box on 
the springs.’ If, among all the.se difficulties then, he, by degrees, 
became a drunkard, wdio can wonder at his becoming so ? ibit he 
was a coachman. He could fetch the last ounce out of a wheel 
horse by the use of his double thong, or his apprentice j and the 
point of his lash told terribly upon his leaders. He likewise ap- 
plied it scientifically ; it was directed under the bar to the flank, 
and after the third liit he brought it up to his hand by the draw, 
so lliat it never got entangled in the pole-chains, or in any part of 
the liaiTiess. He could untie a knot with his teeth and tic another 
with his tongue, as well as he could with his hands ; and if his 
tliong broke ofl in the middle, he could splice it with dexterity and 
neatness as his conch w^as proceeding on its journey. In short, he 
could do what coachmen of the present day cannot do, because 
they have not been called upon to do it ; and he likewise could do 
wdiat they never try to do : — namely, he could drive when he was 
drunk nearly as well as wlieii he was sober. He was very fre- 
quently a faithfid* servant to his employers ; considered trust- 
worthy by bankers and others in the country through which he 
passed ; and as humane to his horses, perhaps, as the adverse cir- 
cumstances he w^as placed in by his masters would admit. 

It has been suggested to road surveyors, that, if they W'ouUl 
leave a ijarrow slip of loose gravel on the near side of severe hills, 
or those of only moderate declivity, where the fall is a long 
one, and the road bard, it would save innumerable accidents 
in the course of the year, as the moment a coachman found his 
coach was getting the belter of his horses, —or should any part 
ofhis tackle giver way— he could run her into the gravel, and her 
velocity woul^ be almost instantly checked. If placed on ihe 
near, or left-hand side of the road, it would not inconvenience 
can iages ascending the hills, and the attention of a labourer, about 
every tliird day, to keep the gravel in its place, would obviate every 
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difficulty. Likewise, it is desirable that roads should be raised a 
little to meet a coach, as it were, in the turns, especially such as are 
at the bottom of a hill. For example, if the turn is to the right, 
the leftside of the road should be the highest, so as to give support 
to a coach, in preserving her centre of gravity. J3e it remembered 
that, if the body of a coach could be made lo lock wUh the car- 
riage^ she would go round a corner at full speed, without danger; 
but as that cannot be done, loo much precaution cannot be used 
when turning her from her line. Only a few years back, the King- 
ston and Worcester mail was upset in going round a turn, where 
the road was in an opposite forui to the one we have just pointed 
out, when, according to evidence produced, she w^as going at the 
rate of only six miles in the hour. The etfects of this accident 
were dreadful. In one respect, however, roads are more safe than 
they were, being no longer rounded in the nnddle, which caused 
the overthrow of many coaches in the act of crossing them, and 
the ruin of many coach-horses, by straining them in the fetlock- 
joint. 

The hills on our great roads are now so cut through, that coaches 
ascend nearly all of them in the trot. Indeed, coachmen have 
found out that their horses are gainers here, as in the trot every 
horse does his share, whereas very few teams are all at work to- 
gether when walking. Four w^eak horses, well put together, 
wHl draw a very heavy load up a hill of considerable acclivity, 
if the surface be hard, and they are kept to a trot. As a 
mechanical agent, the worst method in which the strength of a 
horse can be applied, is, carrying a weight up hill, and the best, 
that of di awing it. Wc should, how'ever, give him every advan- 
tage ; and, with a loaded coach, ‘ keeping her alive, ^ as coach- 
men translate the vis vivida of the mecljanic, is of vast importance 
ill the draught of her, •* 

We have now only one more hint to offer as to stage-coaches. 
Proprietors should never suffer two coachmen to drive the same 
horses; either each man should drive his own ground double, 
or be should go the journey throughout and return the next day. 
It cannot be expected that horses can do well in the hands of 
two coachmen, even allowing them equal merits, and for these 
plain reasons. They not only feel the effect of change of hands, 
which ruffles them, but they know not what to be at in their work ; 
one man makes his play, as it is called, over one part of the ground, 
the other over another part. The system clesftoys the pride a 
coachman takes in seeing his stock look well ; and if anything 
goes wrong, a wrangle is sure to be the consequence. As it is 
ascertained that no horse can run at the top of his speed more 
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than six or seven miles without injury, it is nuicli better that a 
coachinan should work his ground double, if the hour suits, than 
that another man should touch them. Some persons object to two 
sweats a-day, but it is nonsense ; how does the race-horse run his 
heats? and how many sweats docs a hack or a hunter get? In 
very fast work, it isjjeltcr for cattle to run five miles in and ovf, 
on the same day, than nine miles straight on end. 

A wonderful change has taken place in the English conch- 
horse, as well as the sort of horses put into other kinds of harness, 
but this has been progressive. Fifty years ago the idea of putting 
a thorough-bred horse into harness woidd have been considered 
preposterous. In the carriages of our noblemen and gimtlenicn 
the long-tailed black or Cleveland bay — each one lemove from 
the cart-horse — was the prevailing soit, and six miles an hour the 
extent of his pace ; and he cost from 30L to 50L A fevvyeais 
back a nobltman gave seven hundred guineas for a horse to draw 
his cabriolet : two hundred guineas is now an every-day price 
for a horse of this description, and a hundred and fifty for a gen- 
tleinaifs coach-horse. Indeed, a pair of handsome coach-horses, 
fit for London and well broken and bitted, cannot be purchased 
under two hundred guineas, and even job-masters often give 
much more for them to let out to their customers. In harness 
also we think we have arrived at perfection, to wdiich the inven- 
tion of the patent shining leather has mainly contributed. A hand- 
some horse, well harnessed, is a noble sight ; and is it not ex- 
traordinary that in no country but England is the art of putting 
a horse into harness at all uiu*erstood ? Independently of the 
workmanship of the harness-maker, if our road horses w ere put 
to their coaches in the loose, awkward fashion of the continent, 
w^e could never travel at the rate W'e do. It is the command given 
over the coach-hdlse that alone enables us to do it. 

As this is not a subject we are likely to recur to, we may as 
w^ell say a word or two as to private vehicles, ere we close. As 
a fac-simile of the gentleman’s family coach of fifty years back is 
now become difficult to produce, we will describe it. It had a 
most comfortable and roomy body, quite fit to contain six portly 
persons, and suspended by long leather braces, affixed to neaily 
upright springs. To enable the body to hang low^ the perch of 
a bent form, called the compass jicrch, was used, and the carriage 
w^as of great length and strength. In fact it w as, coachman and 
all, in strict acifordance with the animals that drew it, and came 
under the denomination of ^ slow and easy.’ The fashionable open 
carriage of this day was a still more unsightly object— the high, 
single-bodied phaeton, all upon the fore-wheels, and looking as if 
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the hinder ones had nothing to do but to follow. This was the 
favourite carriage of the late king when Prince of Wales, and was 
commonly driven, by such as could afford it, with four horses in 
hand. Indeed, it may almost be said to have given birth to our 
gentleman-coachmanship, as well as to the well-known epigram - 
‘ What can Tommy Onslow do ? 

He can drive a phaeton and two. 

Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 

Yes — he can drive ajjhaeion and four!' 

The phaeton was succeeded by the no less classically yclept 
curricle — a caniage, when properly appointed, and followed by 
two well-dressed and well-mounted grooms, of singular elegance 
certainly. It had a long run in the fashionable w'orld.^ but being, 
like the phaeton, only calculated to carry two persons, and re- 
quiring never less than three horses, taxation and economy put an 
cud to it. Then came the reign of the gig. The curate’s wife, a 
gouty attorney, or a rich old farmer, fifty years ago, might be seen 
boxed up in a whiskey — which being hung on hind and fore 
braces, with a head to protect its inmates from weather, made a 
convenient family conveyance, and — with a steady dobbin to draw 
it — a safe one. Economy induced a leader of ion to cast favour- 
ing eyes on this snug whiskey — and thence the airy gig, which, 
with a hundred-guinea horse in it, has been the best friend to 
doctors and undertakers they have ever yet found. The race 
has multiplied, and many names and varieties have been adopted in 
succession. The quiet movement of their wheels, the nice equi- 
librium in which they are y)}aced on the axle, the evemiess of 
their motion by reason of their being detached from their sliafts, 
and the ease with which they follow the liorse, make gigs delight- 
ful carriages to ride in, and we could y\nbli they were not so dan- 
gerous. The Stanhope, so named after the Honourable Fitzroy 
Stanhope, who planned it, succeeded the Tilbury, so called from 
the well-known coachmaker ; and the cost, without harness, of either 
may be about 70L N ow ‘ every dog has his day,^ and so have our 
prevailing fashions. The Buggy, Stanhope, Dennet^aiid Tilbury, 
have all, during some seasons past, been supplanted by tlie cabrio- 
let for tow n w’oik, for which we must allow it is far more suitable 
• — though much too heavy for the road. Jn Londo^n, this lias been 
seen at the opera, at the theatres, at the club-houses, and at din- 
ner parties, with a neat little urchin on the foot- board, perform- 
ing all the offices of the chariot with not a third of its expenses* 
The English cabriolet, however, is rather on the decline hi the 
fashionable world, and the light and airy Tilbury is making its 
appearance again. • • 

For country work nearly all these open vehicles have given 

place 
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place to the double-bodied phaeton and the britscka, both of which 
are much used in travelling post. The former is likewise in vogue 
with citizens and others who have families, and is now made so 
light, as to be dra\Vn by one horse with four persons in it wdlh 
ease, for a limited number of miles. Descending still lower in the 
scale, and only one remove from the donkey-cart, is what is calKid 
the pony-chaise, out of which more pco|)le have been killed than 
we should like to enumerate here. These vehicles, by far the 
most dangerous carriages of the* whole family they belong to, are 
so light that an animal even of little power can do what he pleases 
with them ; tliey are also obliged to be made so short in the car- 
riage, that the least thing upsets them, while the persons in them 
are not out of reach of heels. Should the animal be alarmed and 
endeavour to run away, tbe lowne.ss and lightness of the vehicle 
nearly destroy all power of resistance ; indeed, if he have much 
pow er, a carriage of this description may be compared to a canister 
tied to a dog’s tail.* 

A few years ago an article on this sort of subject w^ould liave 
been more acceptable than it is likely to be at present. The 
taste for the whip has undoubtedly declined ; and at one time, 
perhaps, it occuj)ied more attention among tlie higher classes of 
society than we ever wish to see it do again. Yet, taken in mo- 
deration, we can perceive no reason to condemn this branch 
of sport more than others. If so great a personage as Sophocles 
could think it iitting to display his science in public, in ihe trilling 
game of ball, why may not an English gentleman exercise his skill 
on a coach-box ? If the Athenians, the most polished nation of 
all antiquity, dqemed it an honour to be considered skilful cha- 
rioteers, why should Englishmen consider it a disgrace ? To be 
serious — - our amateur or (jentlcman- coachmen have done much 
good : the road would never have been what it now is, but 
for the encouragement they gave, by ibeir notice and support, 
to all persons connected with it. Would the Holyhead road 
have been what it is, bad there been no such persons as the 
Hon. Thonv»s Kenyon, Sir Henry l^arnell, and Mr. Maddox ? 
Would the Oxford coachmen have set so good an example as 

♦ Accidents by these carria^^^es frecmently arise from apparently an unknown 
cause ; it is by no j^aeans generally known, that horses frequently begin kicking o** 
plunging in consequence of some piirt of their harness pinching them, but which theii 
drivers are (|uite uiicuiiscious of at the time. Thus a coach-horse is frequently set 
kicking by merely a twist in his trace. Many uccidentH, however, arise from using 
horses not properly broken to harness, as well as from the iiicxt>erience of driv<*rs. 
\\ e have all heartt of the young Oxonian, who jirevailed on his uncle to accompany 
him in his gig to Oxford ; in passing through Kensington, the old gentleman ob- 
served, he Inul jiaid his nephew a great compliment, for that was only the Ji/th tmie 
he had over been in a gig ni his life. •The nephew replied,* tbut his horse beat him 
boUoWj/oi* Ac had never been in one at all before that 

they 
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they have done to their brethren of ^ the bench/ liad there Ijeen 
no such men on their road as Sir Henry Peyton, Lord Cloiinudl, 
the late Sir Thomas Mostyn, that Nestor of coachmen, Mr. 
Annesley, and Mr. Harrison I Would not the unhappy coach- 
men of tive-and-twenty years back have gone on, wearing out 
their breeches with the bumping of the old coach-box, and their 
stomachs with brandy, had not Mr. Warde, of Squerries, after 
many a weary endeavour, persuaded the proprietors to place their 
boxes upon springs ? What would the Devonshire road have 
been, but for the late Sir Charles Bamfylde, Sir John Rogers, 
Colonel Prouse, Sir ]/awrence Palk, and others ? Have the 
advice and the practice of such experienced men as Mr. Charles 
J 3 uxton, Mr. Henry Villebois, Mr. Okcover, Sir Bellingham 
Graham, Mr. John Walker, Lord Sefton, Sir Ft lix Agar, Mr. 
Ackers, Mr. Maxse, Hon. Fitzroy Stanhope, Colonel Spicer, 
Colonel Sibthorp, cum multis alus, been thrown away upon 
persons who have looked up to them as protectors ? Certainly 
not : neither would the improvement in carriages — stage-coaches 
more especially — have arrived at its present height, but for the 
attention and suggestions of such persons as we have been speak- 
ing of. Gentleman-coaching, however, has, as we said, received 
a check ; and in more ways than one. ^ Tampering with the 
currency/ -and low prices, have taken off the leaders ; and the bars 
and four-bone whips are hung up for the present — very few four- 
in-haiids being visible.* The ‘ B. D. C.,’ or Benson Driving 
Club, which now holds its rendezvous at the ^ Black Dog,^ Bed- 
font, is the only survivor of those luiinerous driving associations 
whose processions used, some twenty years ago, to be among the 
most imposing, as well as peculiar, spectacks in and about the 
metropolis. 

The fashion, however, was not one of venerable standing among 
us, — genllemen-coachmen not having been known in England for 
more than about half a century. We believe we ourselves remember 
the Anglo-Ericthonius — the late Hon. Charles Finch, brother 
to the late Earl of Aylesford, who used to drive his own (loach 
and four, disguised in a livery great coat. Soon aftcT his debht, how- 
ever, the already celebrated ^ Tommy Onslow,' Sir John Lade, 
and others, mounted the box in their own character. Sir John 
was a renowned judge of coach-horses and carriages, and a good 
coachman of the old school ; but every thing connected with the 
coach-box has undergone such a change in the last twenty-five 
years, that the Nestors of the art are no longer to be quoted. Mr. 
Warde, the father of the field, may now, we believe, be called the 

* Only six years lack, there were irowf thirty to forty four-in-hand equipages to be 
seen constantly about town one is stared at now. 

father 
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father of the road also — and if llie old heavy Gloucester' * six 
insides, and sixteen out, with nvo Ions of luggage,' were to re- 
appear on the road, no man's advice w'ould be better than his. 

Count Pecchio, Wiose little volume on England we lately 
reviewed, has a liiculcnt chapter on the astonishing convenience of 
our public conveyances, and the finished elegance of our private 
ones. We hardly, indeed, know^, which of the tw'o things is more 
likely to strike the imagination of a foreigner, no matter from 
what part of tlie woild he may c«mc. Any one who has been 
accustomed to admire the muster of vehicles at the Tuilleries, in 
the best da}s of l.ouis XVIJL, to say nothing of the citizen- 
king j)eiiod, must indeed open his eyes wide the first time he is 
in St James's Street on the day of a levee or drawing-room. 
lJ}de Paik,'how'ever, on any fine afteiiioon, in the height 
of the TA)ndon season, will be more than enough to confound 
liim. He will there see what no other country under the heavens 
can show' him, and, what is more, we may venture to add, what 
no other country ever will show him. Let him only sit on the rail 
near our great captain's statue, with his watch in his hand, and in 
the space of two hours he will see a thousand well-appointed 
ecjuipages pass before him to the Mall, in all the pomp of aiis- 
t()(’ratic pride, and in which the very horses themselves appear 
to partake. Everything he sees is peculiar: — the silent roll and 
easy motion of the i^ondon-built carriage — the style of the coach- 
men — it is hard to determine which shine brightest, the lace on 
their clothes, their own round faces, or their flaxen wdgs — the 
j)i{)e-clayed reins — pipe-claypd lest they should soil the clean white 
gloves — the gigantic young fellows, in huge cocked hats, be- 
daubed with lace, iii laced silk stockings, new kid gloves, and with 
gold-headed canes, who tower above ‘ Mr. Coachman’s’ head — 
the spotted coach-dog, which has just been w^ashed for the occa- 
sion. The vis-^a-vis, containing nobody but a single fair dame, 
with all its set-out, has cost at least a thousand pounds — and the 
stream oi equipages of all calibres, barouches, chariots, cabrio- 
lets, &c., Sec., Sec., almost all got up, as Mr. Robins’s adver- 
tisements say, ^regardless of expeuse,’t Hows ou unbrokerr, until 
it is half-past severr, and people at last must begin to think of 

Tlic most finishtA. specimens of last season were, we understand, generally ac- 
l\m)wl<‘dge(l to be a vis-a^vis of the Marchioness of Londonderry, a chariot of Mr. Long 

1'lU‘isL y's, and a cabriolet of C'ouiit Alfred L’Orsay, 

t however, like all other trades, coach-making is on the wane. Two years 

back, Ihe iv>\^ n-coach could not be liad under four hundred guineas. Three hundred is 
the price now. U'he travelling-chaiiot, with every tiling complete, could not be pur- 
chased niHii r thue hundred and eighty guineas ; three hundred will now suffice. 
1 he town-cahnolot, with pulent boxes to the wheels, commeuceq at a hundred and 
fifty guiiicab : a huuditd and twenty is nCvf the figure, and bo with all the rest of the 
tiihe. 

what 
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what they still call dinner. Old Seneca tells us, such a blaze of 
splendour was once to be seen on the j^ppian Way. It might 
be so : it is now to be seen nowhere but in London — and we 
must own we consider it as extiemely doubtful whether anything 
like it will be visible in London the second spring of the first 
reformed parliament. 


IV . — .Observations on ike Healthy and Diseased Properties 

of the Blood, liy W. Stevens, M.J). London, 8vo. 1832. 

T N the ^ Malade linaginaire,’ the confrere of Mons. Purgon 
thus praises his son, Tliomas Diafoirus : — ^ Mais siir toulc 
clmse, ce qui me plait en lui, et eii qnoi il suit mon exemple, 
e’est qu’il s’attache aveuglemeut aux opinions de nos anciens, et 
que jamais il n’a voulu cornprendre, iii ecouter les laisons, et les 
experiences dcs pretendiies tie(’ouvertes de notre si^cle, touchaiit 
la circulation du sang, cl autres opinions de ineme farinc.’ The 
sarcasm of Moliere w^as fairly merited by the prejudice that so 
obstinately resisted, for a quarter of a century, the general admis- 
sion of the truth of Harvey’s system, in whose own day it was said 
that no physician of more than forty }eais of age w as w illing to 
adopt the doctrine of the circulation of the blood. Splendid, 
howevei*, as w^as this great discovery, it was not complete ; in one 
or two points, indeed, it was obviously defective, and left abun- 
dant scope for the labours of succeeding physiologists ; and, if the 
author now before us shall be judged to have made out his point, 
liis name will hereafter be classed ^iinung the most successful of 
those that have follow'ed and impioved upon llarvcy. 

In the spring of 1830, a paper was read at the College of 
Physicians,* in which, for the first lime, the views of Dr. Stevens 
on the nature and propeilies of the blood were developed. It 
attracted considerable notice; and hence the more elaborate work 
before us. 

During a residence of nearly twenty years in the West Indies, 
be had many opportunities of observing the rapid and destructive 
progress of the feveis of hot climates; and fiom the lacts pre 

* The meetings which have been held at the (Jullege of Physicians, for the last 
four or live years, are intended to combine the ease and jelaxatK/n of an evening con- 
versazione yN\\\\ the more grave and useful objects of btejaiy and scientific iiursuit. 
Here many papeis of niteiest and importance have from time to tune been read — and to 
these assemblies we owe in particular a serie.s of essays from the pen of Sir Henry 
Halford, which have been lately p iblished in a small volume, alike creditable to tlie 
accomplished jiresident as a phys nan and as a scliolar. One on the illness and 
death of the late king, Geoige IV. possesses, indeed, very eUiaordiuaiy merit and 
interest — the c\^ssical, uiiaflected eloquence of the language being worthy of the 
humane wisdom of the reflections vvbilh it conveys. 
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sented to him during these frightful visitations of sickness, he 
has deduced his novel doctrine, which we proceed to make as in- 
telligible to the general reader, as the nature of a somewhat tech- 
nical subject will permit. 

'I'he fevers of the West Indies are of three kinds, essentially 
difl’ering from each other, and easily to be distinguished, especially 
in their commencement. That which is produced by the influence 
of climale (done, in the case of sti angers arriving for the first time 
in tropical regions, he describes in the following words : — 

‘ That peculiarity of constitution which is necessary to enable the 
natives of nortliern countries to resist the effects of extreme cold, is 
very diflereiit from tliat wliich is required to cnal)le the inliabitants of 
hot climates to resist tlie effects of loiig-coritirnied excessive heat. 
The inhabitants of cold countries are generally surrounded by a more 
bracing atinos])JVerc tljan those wlio reside within the tropics. Their 
digestive organs are more vigorous, their blood is more rich ; it is 
more dense, for it contains a larger proportion of solid ingredients. 
That in tiie arteries is more florid, for it contains a larger proportion 
of tliose salts which arc, in reality, tlie true cause of the arterial 
colour of the blood ; and though, with the exception of its vital prin- 
ciple, these are the ingredients of all others the most essential to the 
liealthy state of the circulating current, yet as these add to its stimu- 
lating power, it is i)rohable that this excess of saline matter is the 
chief cause why tlu) blood of the northern stranger is more inflam- 
matory and stimulating than that of the Creole — or even tlie Euro- 
pean who has been seasoned to the troj)ics. 

‘ A sudden change of climate requires a change in the whole 
system ; and the young nortliern stranger who arrives and resides in 
hot dry situations on tlie burning shores of the West India Islands, 
witli a strong robust (constitution and rich stimulating blood, is con- 
stantly on the very brink of a precipice, until his system be changed. 
Tliis is sometimes slowly effected by residence alone ; hut, in general, 
the necessary cliarige is suddenly produced by an awful disease. 

‘ It is a common belief that heat, however excessive, cannot produce 
fever; tliis is often, but not always, true. We have seen that the 
animal lieat is evolved in the extreme texture all over the system, but 
the skin has a considerable share in regulating the temperature of the 
body. When we are surrounded by a medium that is considerably 
lovA^er than 9S°, the excretory vessels of the skin are then closely con- 
stricted, and from the iiun-conductiiig power which the skin possesses, 
it prevents the equilibrium and retains the heat in the system, in the 
same way that a glove retains the heat of the hand. But under ordi- 
nary circumstances, when we are surrounded by an external heat 
which is much higher than that of the blood, the action of the minute 
arteries of the skin is immediately increased, a thin serous fluid is 
thrown out on the whole surface, and the evaporation of this serves 
as a cooling process, which prevents the heat both of tiie blood and 
the solids from rising higher than their natural temperature of 9S®. 

‘So 
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* So long as the skin performs its natural functions, the greatest heat, 
even in hot climates, cannot produce fever. But the living blood is 
infinitely more delicate, and much more easily affected by extreme 
heat, cold, &c., than any of the solids; and when a young northern 
stranger is exposed, soon after his first arrival in the West Indies, to a 
high temperature, particularly in a warm room, his clothes are imme- 
diately drenched. And if, while in this state, he be s\iddealy exposed 
to a free current of cold night air, the vessels of the skin are suddenly 
constricted, the prespiration is instantly checked, and we all know that 
when the exhalent vessels ara constricted in tliis sudden and forcible 
mariner, they are not again so easily opened. If the individual who 
has been thus exposed remain in a cool situation, he may perchance 
escape sickness, or, if he be attacked, it is generally a mild case of the 
climate fever, a disease which, in its mildest form, resembles the com- 
mon inflammatory fever of northern countries ; aud as the other 
secretions are also diminished, it is probable that this fever is produced 
by derangement of the blood, caused by the retention of those acrid 
fluids in the circulation which ought to have been removed by the 
secreting organs. But, in hot climates, wdien an unseasoned stranger 
is exposed, with a constricted skin, for some hours, to the direct rays 
of the sun, in a temperature that is, perbajjs, twenty degrees higher 
tlian the natural heat of tlie body, this high external heat acts on the 
circulating current in the same way that it does on mercury in the 
thermometer; for now that the cooling process of perspiration is no 
longer kept up, the high heat raises the temperature of the blood, and 
not only renders it more fluid, but augments its volume. This increase 
of volume in the blood produces unnatural distension, not only in the 
lieart, but in all the vessels, and this of itself causes reaction in the 
whole of the vascular solids ; but, independent of this, it is the blood 
which is the cause of the motion of the heart, and the extent to which 
it produces this effect, depends almost entir^y on the degree of its 
stimulating quality; the increase of heat not only renders the blood 
more flbid, but it adds greatly to its, power of stimulating the vascular 
organs. When the excitement is fairly commenced, the proccs^^ for 
evolving animal heat is carried on with great rapidity in the extreme 
circulation, and when the temperature of the chest is so high as it 
generally is in this fever, the blood is rapidly purified in the lungs. 
This increase in the arterial quality, together with the increase of 
heat, ad^s so much to the stimulating power of *the whole current, 
that the imprecision which is made by this hot and stimulating blood 
on the heart and vessels, causes such violent excitement, that this is 
decidedly the most ardent of all fevers, and one that requires the most 
active means to arrest its progress/ — p. 202-205. 

This description of what has been called tlie climate or seasoning 
fever, embraces almost all the sliiking points of the author’s 
theory: the great feature of which is its immediate, obvious, 
and practical application to tjie maintenance of health, and to the 
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cure of disease. If Dr. Stevens’s views be correct, a great step 
has been made in the science of medicine. 

A¥ilhoul entering into any minute chemical analysis of the 
blood, it may be sufficient to say, that it is the red fluid circulating 
in the heart and vessels of animals, which, in the arteries, is of a rich 
scarlet colour, and in the veins, of a purple hue. When it loses its 
vitality, as every body knows, it coagulates. Besides several other 
substances, it contains some saline ingredients, the chief of which 
is common culinary salt. So far all physiologists are agreed, but 
the peculiaiity of our author’s opinion is that this saline matter is 
the cause of the red colour, of the fluidity, and of the stimulating 
property of the vital current : — that when the salts of the blood are 
Iqst or greatly diminished, it becomes black, vapid, and no longer 
capable of making the heart contract. 

To render this short statement more complete, it must be 
added, that he asserts, that all acids blacken the blood ; among 
otliers, carbonic acid ; and it is to the presence of this latter, that 
the dark colour of venous blood is to be attributed. In the lungs, 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air removes this deleterious acid, 
and the circulating fluid then resumes its bright scarlet appear- 
ance. He goes on to say, that not only acids, but also alkalis, 
electricity, and poisons of all sorts, tend to destroy this red colour, 
and, in short, produce disease by interfering with the agency of 
the saline mailer. They operate, he contends, not through any 
influence upon the brain and the rest of the body by a direct im- 
pression made on the nervous system, but by mixing with the 
blood. Look, for example, at the manner in which a serpent 
kills its prey. 

‘ The rattlesnake haS«two fangs, which are concealed in a sheath, 
one on each side of the upper jaw; they are curved in their shape, and 
their point is as sliarp as that of a common needle. They are hollow 
in the centre, and the roots of the fangs are connected with the poison- 
hags. These reptiles generally use only one fang at a time, and w^hen 
they do use it, they seize with their mouth the part which they intend 
to poison, then perforate it deeply with the fang. At this mo- 
ment the bag contri^cts, and the deleterious fluid which has such an 
enmity to the blood is injected into the very bottom of the wound, 
through a small aperture in the under part of the fang, at a short dis- 
tance from the sharp point. Having elfected his purpose, he with- 
draws the instrument} and leaves his victim to his fate. He does 
not seem to feel ])ain at tlie moment ; and, generally, for the first five 
minutes, ho appears to be perfectly well. At the end of this period, 
however, the ears begin to droop, he seems giddy and uneasy, the 
lower extremities soon lose their power, he falls on the ground : the 
pupils dilate, sliglit convulsions come on, and the arlim|^l dies, gene- 
rally in about fifteen minutes from the" time that the poison had been 
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injected into the wound. When we examine the part immediately after 
death, we find that the poison has completely destroyed the rpd colour 
of the blood, and not only of this, but for two inches all round the 
puncture, the muscular fibres, and even the cellular substance are 
as black as if they had been for hours in a state of complete morti- 
fication. —pp. 137, 138. 

Tlie Nvouralli poison also causes sudden death by the immediate 
destruction of the living principle of the l)]ood, in the part to which 
it is applied, — this loss of vitality in the circulating current ex- 
tending almost instantly to the whole body. Many ecpially strong 
facts may be brought forward to show that poisons prove fatal to 
man by entering the circulation. On the other hand, instances 
have occurred where the poisoned blood of the human body has 
caused death to other animals. In Ur. Chlislison^s very valu- 
able work on poisons, a case is related of a person who had taken 
oxalic acid, — six hours afterwards, leeches were applied to the pit 
of the stomach, and every one of them was immed'hitel y poisoiujd. 
They were small, healthy, and fastened eagerly ; on looking 
at them in a few minutes, they did not seem to fill, and on touch- 
ing one it felt hard, and immediately fell off, motionless and dead. 
The others were ill the same state; they had all bitten, and the 
marks were conspicuous, but they bad scarcely drawn any blood. 

On tlic subject of the poison of the rattle-snake, Dr. Stevens 
observes, that when the muriate of soda (common salt) is imme- 
diately applied to the wound, it is a complete antidote. ^ When 
an Indian,^ says he, Os bitten by a snake, he applies a ligature 
above the part, and scarities the wound to the very bottom : lie 
then stufl's it with common salt, and after this it soon heals, 
without producing any effect on the general system.’ (p. 14^2.) It 
may possibly be objected, that the Indians, not content with 
scarifying the wound and filling it w'ith salt, apply also a ligatuni 
above the part; and that it is the ligatuie*" which is tlie effica- 
cious remedy, intercepting the current of blood to the Jieait, and 
consequently preventing the action of the poison upon that vital 
organ. Dr. Stevens, however, says, ‘ that lie has seen a rabbit, 
that w^as under the influence of the rattlesnake poison, drink a 
saturated solution of muriate of soda with great avidity, and soon 
recover; wliile healthy rabbits w'ould not taste one drop of the same 
str6ng saline water when it was put before them.’ — p. ^>1,3. 

Hie mention of common salt as an antidote to a poison natu- 
rally leads to the consideration of its general cmplovment as an 
article of diet, — a fact with which every one* is familiar, though 
few', probably, have ever thought much upon the lualter. It is 
true, how'ever, that the muriate of soda, whicli is so regularly put 
upon our table, as a necessary article in our daily nourishment, is 
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llie principal saline ingredient in the blood : nor is it less true, that 
ever)' article of food that w e use contains either salt or the basis of 
saline, matter, which, after a time, is converted into neutral salts, 
that enter the circulating current. 

Horace says : — 

‘ Vivitur j)arvo bene, cui patermim, 

Spleridet in mens^ tenui salinum ; * 
and his commentator remarks that, * Quibus nullum era! 
argenteum vas, salinum tamen ex argento habebant — that 
salt was considered by the ancients of such prime necessity and 
importance, that the poorest persoi^kept it in a precious vessel. 
Mention of the high esteem in which this condiment was held, 
is constantly occuiring in WTiters of antiquity. Hie temple 
of Jujiiler Ammon, for instance, was built, according to Hero- 
dotus, in the deseits of Libya, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of vast pillars of salt, which were considered as natural indications 
of the peculiar sanctity of the spot. If we turn to the volumes 
of travellers of more modern times, we meet wdth some very cu- 
rious facts relating to this subject. 

‘ Beyond Hoden,’ says Cadamosto, the Venetian, ‘ more than six 
days’ journey inland, is a place called Tegazza, where there is quar- 
ried an immense quantity of salt, and every year large caravans of 
camels, composed of Arabs and Azanaghis, carry it to Tombuctoo, and 
go thence to Mclli, a kingdom of the negroes, wdiere having come, the 
said salt is disposed of in eight days, at the rate of from two to three 
hundred ducats the load, according to its size : then they return home 
with their gold. In that kingdom of Melli, the heat is very great, and 
the food is very liurtful to quadrupeds; so that of those that go with 
the caravans, out of a liundred there do not return twenty-five. They 
say, from Tegazza to Tombuctoo are about forty days’ journey on 
horseback, and from Tombuctoo to Melii thirty. I asked them what 
the merchants of M^lli did with that salt. They answered, that 
a quantity of it is consumed in their country, because from being 
near to the equinoctial, where the days and nights are equal, they are 
extremely hot at certain times of the year, tvhen their blood putrefies so^ 
that ij it ware not for that salty they would die: but they take a little 
bit of the said salt, and dissolve it in a cup with a little w'ater, and 
drink it every day, with which they say that they preserve their health. 
The said salt is rarried to Mclli by the foresaid camels in large 
pieces, hollowed from the mine, each camel carrying two pieces. At 
Tombuctoo, the negroes break it into more pieces, so that each man 
carries a piece, and thus they form an army of men on foot, who 
carry it a great vvay.’^t * The 

♦ The shpenditm milUare consisted partly of an allowance of salt to each Roman 
soldier: hence, according to Pliny, its name, Nat.y lib. 31, c. 7. 

f Aloysio da Cadamosto, Libro de la prima navigazioiic per Oceano, a le Terre dei 
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The experience of thrifty farmers, and the observations of the 
best practical v^riters upon husbaiuhy, arc all in harmony >vith the 
following statement of the late amiable and patriotic Loid Somer- 
ville : — 

* In Spain, a thousand sheep use, in five months, four arobes of salt, 
which is 138lbs. Their sheep would fat to about 13lbs. per quarter, 
upon the average ; this is the quantity given out, all of which may not 
be consumed, and as the price of salt in tliat country is no object, more 
would have been given if more were necessary. The quantity given 
to my sheep has been such as would keep them healthy, or as they 
appeared to demand. It is given in the morning when the slieep are 
looked over, in order to counteract the ill effect of the dew. They 
have continued at tlie rate of one ton of salt for every 1000 sheep 
annually. A small handful is put on a fiat stone or slate, and ten or 
fifteen of these slates set a few yards apart, are enoiigli for 100 slieep ; 
at first the sheep may be moved towards them : if tliey feel a craving 
for salt, they will lick up quickly as much as is necessary J if they do 
not want it, what remains dry, when the sheep are next looked at, is 
taken up and reserved for future use. Twice a-week l)as usually 
been found suflicient : in particular cases it may ])e offered thrice. 
As to any doubt respecting their inclination to it, none can be main- 
tained ; for, of a flock approaching towards atliousand, there are not 
ten old slieep which liave not taken kindly to it, and not a lamb which 
does not consume it greedily. We are all sensible of the effect of salt 
on tlie liumaii body : we arc told how unwholesome, and we know 
how unpalatable, fresh meat and vegetables are without it. The 
ancients held it in the highest estimation. “ Omiiis mensa male 
ponitur absque sale.* We also know the avidity with which animals, 
in a wild state, seek the salt pans of Africa and America, and the 
difficulties they wdll encounter to reach them: tJjis cannot arise from 
accident or caprice, but from a powerful instinct within, which, be- 
yond control, impels them to seek, at' all risks, that 'ivhich is salu- 
brious. In Holland, the ancient laws ordair»AMl men to be kept on 
bread alone unmixed with salt, as the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted in their moist climate : the effect was Iiorrible ; tliose 
wretched criminals are said to have been devoured with worms, en- 
gendered in their own stomachs. In Germany, we are told by Count 
kumford, that salt is universally given to oxen and cows in a fatting 
state, and that their proof is proportionate to the quantity given. In 
Sweden, in Saxony, in Silesia, and in France, saltjs given to sheep. 
M. Daubenton says, “ Le sel leur domic Tappetit, et cie la vigueur ; 
il ies echauffe, et les fait digerer; il emp(:che les obstructions, et il 
fait cooler ies eaux superffues, qui sont la cause de la plupart de 

Negri la Bassa Ethiopia, |)t‘r commandaniento del Infante Hi-nrico de Porto Gallo, 
4t(K Viceirza, 1507. Tlic extract abore is translated in tlie Appendix of Murray’s 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa. Vol. n. p.533. Cadamosto 
was the fiist traveller in Africa who published a regular narrative. ^ 
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leurs maladies.*^ They want it most, he adds, w’hen they 

are lang,uid and out of order, which hapi)ens in fogs, in heavy rains, 
and in snow/* 

It is well known that the savages of North America profit by 
the observation that game always abounds near to the salt licks; 
and the Laplanders, to this day, bring their reindeer periodically 
to the sea-side, for the sole purpose of drinking the salt water. 
May it not be suspected that after all Kitchener ^ reasoned well/ 
and that the fondness for huitres dii Rocher de Cancale at 
Paris, and for the Caviare of the Caspian at Petersburg, is the 
result of a powerful natural instinct, which has for its object, as 
M. Daubenton exjiresses it, not bnly to sharpen appetite and 
quicken digestion, but to warm us and give us strength, prevent 
obstructions, and dissipate superlluous moisture. 

To be serious, what is the explanation to be given of this 
general appetite for salt, or for those substances in which it 
abounds, and whicli are prepared and preserved by it ? The fact 
is brought under our notice every day, but hitherto little stress has 
been laid upon it, and as far as regards the treatment of disease, 
no inference of any importance has, to our knowledge, been drawn 
from it, by any writer before Dr. Stevens. Jn the first stage of 
the climate fever, which is one of violent excitement, our author 
observes, that blood drawn from the body, early after the attack, 
is so florid that, on seeing it, young practitioners are afraid 
they have opened an artery instead of a vein ; but in the last stage 
of the disease, the blood is invariably black : for at this period its 
saline ingredients are very inucli diminished.^ It must be al- 
lowed that here is a most extraordiiiary coincidence between the 
narrative of the old V enetian we have quoted, and the recent ob- 
servations of Dr. Stevens. 

I'he climate fevqr, he proceeds, is not, therefore, the effect 
of a febrile poison — it is only met with in dry situations, and in 
the hottest weather ; its victims are the young unseasoned 
strangers — ‘its parent is the bright god who governs the day/ 
it is not preceded by any premonitory symptoms, as is that other 
pestilence ol tropical regions, called the marsh fever. In those 
who are under the influence of the poison producing this fever, 
the attack is preceded by premonitory symptoms, and begins wdth 
a cold stage, and the blood is both black and diseased even before 
the attack. The swampy districts of the VV^est Indies resemble 
many parts of America, where also the marsh fever is very preva- 
lent : as, for instance, the Genesee country : — 

Facts and Observations relative to Sheep, &c.; together with some Rem arhs 
t. on the Advantages which have been derived to the Author’s X'lock from the use of 
Salt. By Lord Somerville, Loudon, 1809, p. 97-104, 
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‘ The surface of this extensive district is so remarkably ffat, that 
the Erie canal passes through it for seventy miles, without even a 
single lock ; and, in fact, it might have been carried on the same level 
all the way from Utica to Lockport, that is, for a distance of two 
hundred miles. This is the lake country of the United States ; and the 
rivers which conduct the waters from the numerous smaller lakes to 
the Ontario are almost stagnant. The Marsh Fever is the prevalent 
endemic, and those who are exposed to the poison are generally 
attacked with the most aggravated form of this disease ; but even in 
the worst cases it has no more resemblance to either the Climate Fever 
or the African Typhus, than it* has to the plague of Egypt, or the 
Indian cholera, 

‘ The sickly season in the Genesee country generally begins about 
the middle of July ; it ceases on the approach of cold weather, in 
October ; and during the winter the inhabitants are exempt from the 
marsh fever. But in the hot months, this disease again appears, and 
in many districts the cases are so frequent, and, where they are not 
properly treated, so fatal, that this evil is more disheartening to the 
new settler, than the dense forests which he has to cut down, or the 
venomous reptiles with which he has to contend. 

‘ During my residence in this country, in the months of September 
and October, 1830, 1 bled several individuals who resided in some of 
the most sickly places, but who had not yet been attacked with the 
fever. In every one of these, the blood invariably presented the 
same peculiar diseased appearance which I had often observed in 
those who reside near to swampy situations in the West Indies. In 
the Climate Fever, the patient is suddenly attacked, and, except that 
he may feel heated or uneasy, there is no other previous warning ; 
but during the dormant stage of the Marsh Fever, there are certain 
premonitory symptoms which warn us of the danger. Immediately 
before the attack, there is a decrease *of action, particularly in the 
\ascular .solids: — the pulse is less frequent than health — there is 
Ivjjs animal heat evolved — the temperature of the blood, and, of course, 
of the whole body, is reduced sometimes low as to 94.° ' — p. 215-217. 

The third species of fever common in the West Indies is that 
called the African typhus, as having been imported from the 
shores of Africa, — and more commonly the yellow fever. It is 
produced by a specific animal contagion ; and in this, as well as 
in the fever caused by the marsh poison, the blood is diseased 
even before the attack, and when drawn is dark in colour. 

‘ During my residence,* says Dr. Stevens, ‘in New York, in 1830, 
Dr, Ludlow, the author of an interesting paper on the Lake Fevers of 
‘he Genesee country, expressed a wish to see the result of certain ex- 
periments on the blood. An hour was appointed, but the individual 
whom he expected to bleed did not come. He went to the opposite 
side of the street to a young apothecary, who consented to be bled, 
he more readily that he did not feel very well ; though he was so little 

, that he was walking about and attending to his duty* The moment 
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that the* blood was difawn, I expressed my conviction that he was under 
the influence of some febrile poison, and stated that the action of the 
salts* on the colouring matter would not be so obvious in this, as in 
blood that was not diseased. I added a very large proportion of muriate 
and carbonate of soda, &c., to different portions of this blood, and 
though they reddened tlie colour, still they did not produce the same 
beautiful arterial appearance which they invariably give to the blood 
of health. A few hours after ike bleeding^ this individual was attached 
with fever i and was dangerously ill for several weeks 229 . 

The poison which causes the African typhus never produces its 
effect previous to the fourth day. Sometimes individuals were not 
attacked until twelve days had elapsed, after their exposure, at a 
distance of ninety paces, to leeward of the spot whence the poison 
emanated. 

‘ When thip disease is prevalent in Vera Cruz, strangers who arrive 
on their way to Mexico, generally get away from the sickly port as 
early as possible, and some of them remain in the high and healthy 
town of Jalapa for a short time, before they proceed on their journey 
into the interior. This town is high up in the mountains, about two 
days* journey from Vera Cruz ; and though the African typbpa is 
never known as an endemic in high and cool situations, yet there have 
been repeated cases of this disease at Jalapa, but always in those who 
had been previously in the infected commercial town on the sea- shore. 
Indeed, though they arrive at Jalapa in health, and remain well for a short 
time, yet so many cases have occurred of attacks, even bo late as the 
eighth day, that strangers, who have been in the infected port, are 
never considered perfectly safe, until they have been at least ten days 
in the pure air. It is a fact, also, thai when this disease has been 
raging in ha Guaira, strangers who had passed through that town on 
their way to the high and healthy city of Caracas have remained 
apparently in perfect health for several days, and then they were 
attacked with the same fever which was raging in La Guaira during 
their, perhaps, short residence in that town.' — pp. 235 , 235 . 

from such facts and observations, the author infers that fever is 
not the effect of a nervous impression, or of inflammation in a 
part, but in the first instance is a disease of the blood-^wbiqh 
important fluid being once under the influence of a poison, file 
whole system soon becomes deranged. But it is time to hasten 
to his views on the treatment of these fevers. 

^ We have seen,’ says Dr. Stevens, ‘that common salt is the 
chief saline ingredient in the blood. We know also that the 
quantity of this is greatly diminished in the last stage of malignant 

The most commQP example of this action falls under the observation of 
nurse in attendance upon the sick. When leeches which have been applied drop off, 
as Soon as the blood which they disgorge comes in contact with the salt that is 

g enerally strewed over the plate upon which they are zeoeived, It changes its dark 
to a bright scarlet. i 
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diseases ; and I have seen some patients, in the very last stage of 
fever, recover Under the internal use of large doses of this and other 
active saline agents^ where the cases at first were so hopeless that 
their recovery afterwards appeared to be almost a miracle/ He 
proceeds to give a variety of most interesting illustrations — for 
example— 

‘ Dr. Coventry, long a respectable practitioner in the Lake country, 
and now President of the Medical Society of New York, slates that a 
wealthy planter, in South Carolina, had not left his habitation in the 
sickly season for many years, jvhile his neighbours were obliged to 
emigrate annually during the hot months. The only precaution which 
he used was a small dose of sulphate of soda, taken in water, every 
morning, during the period that the fever was prevalent, and this 
enabled him to remain in safety. I know also an instance which 
occurred in the West Indies, where almost every indiwdual on board 
of a vessel was attacked with the African typhus ; in fact, the only 
exceptions were two persons who took a small dose of Cheltenham salts 
every morning, as a preservative against the poison.’ — pp. 314,315. 

The general conclusion to which the author comes upon the 
subject of medical treatment may be stated in these words. When 
there is a deficiency of saline matter in the blood, as in the last 
stage of fever, certain salts are taken into the stomach ; they are 
rapidly carried into the circulation, and almost instantly remedy 
the disease of the vital current. The effect of acids is the re- 
verse of that of the alkaline salts, the former being what, in me- 
dical language, are called sedatives, that is, remedies which 
reduce the force of the circulation. It follows, therefore, that in 
cases of inflammation, and where the system is greatly excited^ 
acids are as useful~^s they are found to be prejudicial where the 
powers of life are depressed, and the body isjunder the influence 
of a poison, A familiar illustration of the truth of this remark i^ 
afforded in the fact, that when strapgers first arrive in the Wes 
Indies, they have a fondness for the vegetable acids, and a dislike to 
salted food ; but after they have become seasoned to the climate, the 
appetite is reversed. 

The following relation is given by Dr. Stevens as an example of 
the application of his principles to the treatment of climate fever ; 
and though the patient unfortunately died, owing to an unforeseen 
and unlucky accident, the case, to use the appropriate technical 
phrase, is very instructive. 

* In the year is^s, a party of strolling comedians, from the United 
States of America, visited tlie island of St. Thomas. There were 
fifteen in all, and during their short residence, eight were att^eked with 
fever. All of them were attended either by Dr. Stedman or myself ; 
..one died and seven recovered. The following is an abridgment of the 
t liotes which werej^aken of the unsuccessful case, at the time that it 
^^Ccourred. 2 c 2 * Joseph 
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‘ Joseph Kenyon, about thirty-three years, rather stout, with a 
florid complexion, is a native of England, but has resided several 
years in the United States. He arrived in St. Thomas on the 
S8th October. This is his first visit to any of the West India islands. 
The theatre in St. Thotijas is uncommonly hot, and this man, like the 
other actors, perspired most profusely while he was performing on 
the stage. He escaped the climate fever, however, until the middje 
of December. On the 1 6th of this month, Kenyon passed the day on 
a visit to an old acquaintance, who was then captain of a vessel that 
was lying in the harbour. The wind was southerly at the time, and 
the day was uncommonly hot for that^season of the year. They had 
been sailing the greater part of the forenoon, about the harbour, in an 
open boat. In the evening, he felt heated and unwell, but drank even 
more than usual, on purpose to get rid of his bad feelings. A violent 
fever came on during the night, but they thought lightly of tliis, as it 
was believed t6 be partly the effect of the evening’s debauch. The 
fever, however, continued during the day, but he refused to send for 
any medical attendant, and said that he would try to sleep it off, 
consequently the whole of that day was lost. On the morning of the 
18th I was sent for to see him. His fever had commenced without 
any chill ; he was suffering from severe pain, particularly in the 
head; his eyes were red, and his face exceedingly flushed, but his 
pulse was only 108 ; the artery at the wrist, however, was completely 
incompressible, and felt almost as large as the little finger. About 
forty ounces of blood were immediately taken from the arm ; it was hot 
and florid, as it always is in this fever ; but the crassamenturn was not 
cupped, neither had it the slightCL^t appearance of crust on the surface. 
The bleeding produced instant relief. About half an hour after this 
he took a croton pill, which was retained, and operated freely ; the 
morbid heat was also removed /rom the system by the almost constant 
use of a sponge, frequently dipped in cold water. 

‘ As the excitemen't continued, he was again twice hied during the day, 
and on the following morning, when I found that we had now nothing 
to fear from increased action, he was then put under the saline treat- 
ment. On the 20th he was much better : the fever still continued, but 
he was free from head-ache, and without any one of the malignant 
symptoms. When I saw him late on the night of the 20th, he was 
then considerably better. His eyes had been slightly yellow for the last 
twenty-four hoqjrs, but the yellow colour had not increased; his kidneys 
were operating with considerable activity ; he was cheerful, and ap- 
peared to be so well that I thought he was completely out of danger, 
and left him without any intention of returning on the following day. 
About six o’clock, however, on the morning of the 21st, I was again 
sent for to visit this patient, and was told that he was dying. This was 
ail unexpected blow to me, for, previous to that period, 1 had been so 
successful with the saline treatment, that I did not, at the moment, 
know wdiat to tliink of this circumstance. When I entered the room, 
he was still perfectly in his senses. His first w^ords were, that his fate 
was fixed, for he had got the black vomit. Ilis eyes and skin had 
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become completely yellow within a few hours ; he complained of a 
severe burning in the stomach, and begged me, most urgently, to give 
him something to relieve it as speedily as possible. 

‘ There was a box of Seidlitz powers on the table, which he had 
been using before, and, being the nearest remedy, I took the alkaline 
powder, and threw it into a tumbler which contained, as I supposed, 
about a few tea-spoonfuls of water, but it effervesced immediately so 
briskly with the carbonates, that I was induced to ascertain what it 
was. In answer to my inquiries, he told me that, as soon as 1 had 
left him on the preceding evening, the landlady of the house had come 
up with a large tureen full of warm vinegar and water. This said 
lady is an old French woman, who has long kept a lodging-house in St. 
Thomas ; she told him that the English practitioners might be very 
clever, but they neglected many remedies that were always used by 
the best physicians in the French islands. She insisted upon bathing 
him with warm vinegar and water : to this he consente3 ; it was done, 
and soon after he went to sleep. When she left him, he was ap- 
parently so little ill, that she did not leave either a servant to remain 
with him during the night, or a candle in the loom. He awoke, how- 
ever, about midnight with a burning at the stomach, and intense 
thirst ; the juglet, however, had been taken away to be filled with 
water, and the servant had neglected to bring it back. He got up, as 
he said, half asleep and half awake, and as he could not find any water 
to quench his thirst, he dipped a tumbler into the tureen, and drank 
freely of the vinegar and water, which the old woman had, unfor- 
tunately, left in the room ; but the thirst soon became more excessive 
than before, and in a short time it was so urgent that he could not 
sleep : he continued, however, from time to time drinking the vinegar 
and water ; and, before day dawned, he had used almost the whole. 
The thirst had not been alleviated by the acid drink ; on the contrary, 
it had produced a most intolerable burning in the epigastric region. 
About sunrise he became excessively sick at Kis stomach, and even 
the first time that he vomited, he brought up a large quantity of the 
black vomit. This was only a short* period before I saw him, and 
then he felt relieved for the moment, from having got rid of so much 
of this black and acid irritating fluid from the gastric organs. 

‘ I gave him one of the alkaline powders. A sinapism was imme- 
diately applied to the region of the stomach, and afterwards carbonate 
of soda was administered in large doses, but the vomiting continued. 
When he became worse, creole pepper, nitrate of silver, cham- 
pagne, and other remedies were used, but without the slightest relief ; 
for the stomach was so exceedingly irritable that all these agents 
were immediately rejected. The vomiting became less frequent; 
but in proponion as this left him he became delirious, with frequent 
starting in the tendons. The increased excitement was nearly gone, 
his pulse was down to 76°, and his skin was rather colder than 
natural. There were moments, during the day, when he appeared to 
rally ; but at ni^ht he became much worse. Early on the following 
morning he became convulsed, and after some awful struggles he 

expired, 



ft! I belidve, a victim to thU accidental ufie of the la!*g;e 
quantity of the acid/— p. 387^349. 

Dr, Stevens thus concludes his chapter otl the treatment Of 
fever. 

* I know well that it Vill never he possible to cure every malignant 
case, either by this or by any otlier practice ; still my conviction is, that 
the mline treatment is decidedly the most successful that has yet been 
tried. This practice, indeed, is Jis yet in its infancy ; but from what 
I have seen of its effects, not only in the West Indies, but even in 
this country, 1 believe that the day is |iot very distant, when the phy- 
sician will no more think of curing a malignant disease without the use 
of the active non-purgative saline medicines, than he does, at present, 
of treating acute inflammation of the chest without the aid of the lancet. 
The same opinion has been expressed by others who have seen the 
saline treatment fairly and extensively put to the test, particularly in 
the treatment of cholera in London.*^ — pp. 351, 35S. 

With regard to cholera^ the doctors are at this hour as far from 
agreeing as they were a year ago ; we are told, on the one hand, 
that success and failure are incident to every mode of treat- 
ment, that no one method is uniformly applicable to its symp- 
toms : on the other, that cold water is the proper remedy ; and by 
our author, that the saline treatment has been almost uniformly, 
in his experience, crowned with success. As to this opinion, Df. 
Stevens certainly does not stand alone — but non nostrum inter voS 
tantas componere lites. 

It must occur to every one who has considered the singular 
facts and important conclusions detailed in the former part of 
this article, to ask how, if common salt (and we mention this 
as being the chief, and, perhaps, the most efficacious of Dr. 
Stevens’ remedies) be so salutary an article of diet, and so bene- 
ficial a medicine in the most malignant diseases, does it happen, 
then, to have been held in such bad repute, and considered as the 
cause of one of the most formidable and intractable complaints 
that have ever fallen under medical treatment ; we mean sea scurvy. 

Dr. Stevens, himself, adverts to this point, and mentions several 
instances in which the scurvy broke out on board ship, in spite of 
large quantities of lemon juice plenlifully administered to the 
crew, and where that boasted specific had not the slightest effect 
even in checking its ravages. On the other hand, he details th« 
es:perience of an American sloop of war, the Vincetines, Captain 
Finch, returned lately from a voyage round the world. She had 
been out four years ; they did not use one particle of citric, or 
any other acid, as a preventive ; and, during the whole voyage, 
they had not one case of scurvy. 

We have reason to believe that the best medical observations 
of the present day go to establish the followii% opinion, that 

whenever 



whenever people live ifi a moist and tainted atmosphere^ iT^ at the 
same time, they have not a sufficient supply of nutritious alilneritj 
they will be liable to scurvy. The inHueiice ofhumidity> also, has 
been pointed out^ on several occasions^ by some of our celebrated 
navigators. In the account of his voyage^ round the world, La 
Ferouse relates that he was very fortunate in preserving his crew 
from the scurvy; and, in a letter from Botany Bay, in 1788, be 
informs his correspondent, that he had arrived there without a man 
sick on board either of the ships under his command. Among 
the causes to which he attrjbutes this extraordinary exemption 
from disease,* he lays great stress upon the measures adopted 
to introduce the pure air of the atmosphere betW'een the decks and 
into the hold, and his plan of counteracting by almost constant 
fumigations, and even by braziers of burning coals, the pernicious 
humidity occasioned by fogs. There will be founts some cur ious 
notices of a similar tendency in the Jour nal of Sri* Edward Parry's 
Voyages for the discovery of the North West Passage; perhaps 
one of the most striking is that which gives pn account of the ap- 
pearance of scurvy on board The Hecla, during his first voyage. 

‘ Mr. Scallon,* he says, ‘ had, for some days past, been complaining 
of pains in his legs, which Mr. Edwards, the surgeon, at first took to 
be rheumatic, but which, together with the appearance of the gums, 
now left no doubt of the symptoms being scorbutic. It is so uncom- 
mon a thing for this disease to make its first appearance among the 
officers, that Mr. Edwards was naturally curious to inquire into the 
cause of it, and at length discovered that Mr. Scallon’s bedding was 
in so damp a state, in consequence of the deposit of moisture in his 
bed-place, as to leave no doubt that to this circumstance, as to the 
immediate exciting cause, his illness* might be attributed .' — Voyage 
First, chap. vi. ^ 

More recently observations of the same kind have been made 
by Captain King. He left England, as our readers know, in 1826, 
and the expedition continued healthy until the month of May, 
1828, the beginning of winter in the Strait of Magalharies, when 
the scurvy began to shew itself. The crews of the two ships 
W'hich he commanded, the Adventure and the Beagle, were plen- 
tifully supplied with lemon juice and sugar ; thpy had preserved 
meats, pickles, cranberries, fish, wild fowl, and wild celery, in 
abundance ; the disease, therefore, could not be caused by the pro- 
visions, and he could only attribute its appearance to the excessive 
moisture of the climate, together with depression of spirits, the 
result of inactivity. 

* I was so impressed,' he writes, ‘ with the effect vi^hich low spirits, 
arising from inactivity and the prospect of a protracted stay at our 
present anchorage, had upon the severity of the complaint, that finding 
some change neeessary, I gave an order, “ to sway the topmasts up,*' 
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and proj^re for sea. This instantly produced an evident improvement 
in the* men, so much so that I thought we might still remain for the 
spring ; but as soon as the people fbund that such was the intention* 
tbey relapsed into so desponding a state, that 1 was obliged to return 
to Monte Video.’ 

With respect to the treatment of scurvy, Dr. Stevens relates a 
curious fact, which rests upon the authority of a physician, of high 
respectability, at Aix la Chapelle. 

‘ Some Dutchmen wxre brought there a few years ago, who had 
long been afflicted with a most inveterate form of scurvy, which had 
resisted the elFects of, or more probably had been kept up by, the 
citric and other acids, which had been used extensively in these cases. 
They were all of them, however, cured in a very short time, by the 
natural non-purgative saline waters of Aix.* ’ — p. 300. 

On the pokit now under consideration it is wwth while to in- 
quire, what is the experience of those who are conversant with the 
diseases of cattle ? and if the common oracles of the farmer be 
consulted, their answjers are strikingly applicable, and quite in 
unison with tlie views of our author. * If,’ says Arthur Young, 
in his ^ Annals of Agriculture^— 

‘ If the land of a farm be wet or moist, or otherwise unfavourable 
to sheep, the evil may be considerably remedied by the practice of 
giving salt in shallow troughs ; they should have as much as they will 
eat, the quantity being very small, though they are exceedingly fond 
of it, little as they take,’ 

Again, in the ^ British Farmer’s Cyclopaedia,’ 1807, under the 
article Rot (Scurvy) in Sheep, occurs this observation : — 

‘ It is a fact that, in the county of Lincoln, in rotting seasons, the 
sheep fed on salt marshes, which are overflowed by the spring tides, 
sell at very high pricea, from the confidence that they are safe.’ 

But we must conclude. This is not a well written or w^ell 
arranged book — but it is the wwk of a keen observer and an 
original thinker, and will probably be read through at a silting by 
any one who feels much interest in contemplating the phenomena 
of life, and studying the mysteries of his owm frame. The author’s 
explanations of the function of respiration, and of tlie apparatus 
possessed by all warm-blooded animals, to enable them to maintain 
a temperature higher than the medium by which they are sur- 

♦ The waters of Aix la Chapelle contain what chemists call a rihtabie quantity of 
common salt : in our own country, the fashionable Spa of Leamington is, in 
little more than a strong hrine, in which the muriate of soda is the predominant ingre- 
dient ; hence it is in delicate persons often found too stimulating, producing flusmtig 
of the face, headache, and other disagreeable symptoms, and occasionally jeqoiring 
previous measures of depletion. '* After a full dose, there is generally a slight deter- 
mination to the head, which is manifested by a sense of drowsiness, and a Tittle full- 
ness across the forehead.* — A Chemical Analym of the Leamwaton IVaters* By Amoi 
Middleton, M.D. Warwick. 1814. p. 21?. ^ t 
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rounded^ are strikingly ingenious. His account of the doul)Ie cir- 
culation possessed by all perfect animals^ — one for the purpose of 
generating heat, and the other of purifying the blood, — is equally 
meritorious. The phenomenon of hybernation also, and the neces- 
sity we are all under of living more generoiisly at Christmas, than 
during summer, when we prefer (which is then best for us) lighter 
ft^bd, are accounted for upon scientific principles ; and this part of 
his work, as it will be the most agreeable to the lovers of good 
cheer, so is it not the least interesting to the physiologist. 

Twenty years hence, if we Ije not greatly mistaken, Dr. Stevens 
will be honoured as the author of one of the most important works 
in the medical literature of our age — nay, we are scarcely afraid to 
add, as the patriarch of an aera in medical treatment. 


Art. V. — Zolirah the Hostage. By the Author of ‘ Hajj 
Baba.’ Ill 3 vols, l£iiio. London. 183^2. 

T his is the best novel that has appejfred for several years 
past; indeed, out of sight superior to all the rest of the 
recent brood : its story richer in materials and more artful in 
construction, and its style simple, manly English, — the language 
of a mature observer of men and maimers, as well as a scholar, 
^ and a ripe one.’ Such a book presents truly a delightful 
contrast to the flimsy tissues of false thought and affected jargon 
which have been swarming upon us season after season from 
the same manufactory; and which, we must candidly confess, 
* paid paragraphs’ and ‘ paid extracts’ had induced us to believe 
more acceptable to the public at large, than it now turns out they 
ever were. It appears that after our eyes Jiad been disgusted 
for so many years with flourishing stalemeuts of the ‘ unparalleled ’ 
sale of the trash we allude to, the, publisher has just been de- 
tected in disposing of thirty thousand volumes of ‘ historical 
novels ’ and ^ novels of fashionable life,’ in one batch, on con- 
dition of eitportationy at the rate of ei<jhtpence per volume. The 
hoax then has at length been discovered — the bubble has burst 
—and the fine ladies and gentlemen, who haye not disdained 
to let themselves be mixed up with this long career of impos- 
ture, must now be contented to w^aste all their sweetness on the 
Annuals ; while the Unitarian preacher at Birmingham wlio 
indited, as we are informed, * The Exclusives,’ (ascribed by his 
modest bookseller’s agents to her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Gloucester !) may restore his pen to the Anti-Nicene con- 
troversy ; and the ingenious governes.ses and attorneys* wives who 
depicted the tracasseries of the Hampstead hops, and labelled 
them ^ Almactf 8,’ ^ High Life^' &c. &c. may settle down again 

with 
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with what appetite they can to Mrs. Trimmer^s Catechisms^ and 
the balancing of the greengrocer’s week book* ‘ Young Dukes' 
will not again be caught inviting Marchionesses of Bucklersbury 
to * wine ' with them ; nor ^ Patricians at Sea ^ show themselves 
at home in St. Gilea's ; nor ^Life in the West' on a titlcpage 
introduce the sayings and doings of the hell and the brothel : and 
if the clever stipulation about exporting be adhered to, we should 
not be surpiised to hear that some of the works so dealt with had 
followed their authors— 

‘ Witlings, brisk fools, enrst with half sense, 

Which stimulates their impotence.' 

Mr. Morier lays his scene once more in Persia —a country wath 
the manners of which, thanks to himself, Mr. J. B. Fraser, and 
Sir John Malcolm, English readers are much better acquainted, 
than they as yet are with those of any one district of our own 
eastern empire. The second volume of Malcolm's ^History 'of 
Persia has not indeed been read so extensively as his ‘ Sketches 
but it is quite worthy* of being so, if it were but for the mere 
amusement it abounds in. When the author has fairly reached 
the events of his own age, his style assumes w'holly a different 
character from what it had presented in the first volume; and he 
introduces at every page descriptions and anecdotes which have 
the stamp of personal observation, and the strength of what some 
German quaintly but expressively calls ‘ living life ' upon them. 
The ‘Sketches’ of the Elchee, and ^‘The Kuzzilbash,' have 
been so lately review'ed in this jo!trnal, that we need not dwell on 
their merits ; and we may say the same, both of the original ^ Hajji 
Baba,' and of the ^ Hajji Baba in England ' — works which at once 
took, and are sure to keep possession of, a distinguished place 
in our lighter literature — works in which the principle of vitality 
makes itself to be continually felt ; in w'hich w^e never part with 
the sustaining confidence that we are in the hands of a man of 
good sense and good taste — in his gayest flights of fancy self- 
possessed, in his broadest humour quiet, in his pathos, which is 
sometimes profound, totally devoid of nielodrumatic exaggeration, 
the crying and besetting sin of the day ; — pages, in short, of which 
we should be surprised to hear that the most somnolent of easy- 
chair critics had ever turned over two at once. 

On the present occasion Mr, Morier lays aside what constituted 
one of the most available of his resources in ^ Hajji Baba '—the 
contrast of national manners ; Persian peculiarities opposed to 
Tuikish — Oriental to European. The materials of Zohrab are all 
indigenous to Iran. It is an attempt, and a successful one, to trans- 
plant the most peculiar of European forms of composition into ano- 
ther soil : and by its means to presept a fuller pictureiof the workings 
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of a system of social and domestic relations, at almost every point 
unlike our own, than we could ever hope to obtain from' the 
Study of any native works that have as yet been analyzed or de«^ 
scribed to Europeans* That Fancy has been largely called upon, 
for the filling up of this picture in some of its most important de<* 
tails, is obvious : the interior of the Aarm-^the actual manners and 
feelings of Persians in their domestic relations — cannot be known 
to Mr. Morier, or to any other traveller, so distinctly as to enable 
him to dispense with this when he undertakes to pourlray such 
matters in detail. But that it« has been exerted under the influ- 
ence of severe judgment, and with constant reference to the results 
of real, though partial, experience and observation, we can desire no 
better evidence than the fact (which we have ourselves put to 
the proof) that a man may read Sir John Malcolm’s History, with 
its rich appendix of dissertations on Persian life, manilers, law, and 
religion the one day, and the novel now before us the next, with* 
out being able to lay his finger on any striking incongruity. Pass- 
ing over a few avowed perversions of the actual course of public 
events within the last half century, there is, perhaps, nothing in the 
work of fiction, which the student of the History is entitled to say 
could not have been. How feW are the novels of this class, laying 
their scene in the writer’s native country, that can stand such a test ! 
and yet which of them, that is not prepared to encounter it, aski 
our acceptance, except on the presumption of our gross ignorance, 
or can expect, if we are informed, a better verdict tlian incredului 
odi? 

The authors of the novels, more especially the so-called historic* 
cal ones, that have obtained any share of popularity within the 
last five or six years, if they should again think of venturing on 
this department, will do well to bestow sonr/b study on Zohrab^ 
They appear, one and all of them, to have proceeded in igno- 
rance, or negligence, of the fact, thdt this is a classical species of 
composition, having certain leading principles and rules esta- 
blished and illustrated by high authority and example, to depart 
from which, without exciting disgust, is entirely impossible — ^in 
the absence of great original genius, that is to say, — of that gift 
above all rules, to which nothing is impossible. * 

One of the cleverest writers of the class, fpr example, (w'e mean 
the author of Pelham,) distinctly avows, that in his opinion, the 
canon which had hitherto been held the most imperative of all 
(namely, that which forbids devoting any considerable portion of a 
work of this sort to persons or incidents nowise bearing On the 
development of the fable) is useless and absurd. In a drama, he 
says, such things are inadmissible, because there the object is to set 
forth a definite action within definite and narrow limits ; but in the 
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novel, tbe whole, or a greater part, of a lifetime may be treated; 
andi as in actual life every one continually meets with persons and 
incidents that leave little or no impression on the main tenoiir of 
his fortunes, so, in the novel, as often and as largely as it suits 
the fancy of the novelist, may purely episodic materials be intro- 
duced, not only without injury to the work of art, as such, but 
to its manifest advantage, as tending to make it resemble more 
closely the usual course of actual existence. This is to lose 
sight altogether of the primary principles of all works of art, and 
to suppose that imitation, simply qua imitation, will do. At that 
rate, the Scotch mason that hewed out Tam O’Shanter’s corduroy 
breeches is a more perfect artist than either Cliantrey <>!■ Westnia- 
cott — and tlie painter of the panorama of Botany Bay towers, 
head and shoulders, above Turner. 

These gehtlemen, since they permit themselves such more than 
epic use of materials rejected by the drama, might be expected 
to abstain from those features of dramatic composition which are 
peculiarly and espetially incompatible with the epic form; yet 
here again they are perpetually delinquents. They avail them- 
selves, in diffuse narrative, at every turn, of expedients which are 
only allowed in the drama, because of its exclusive characteristic 
— namely, as the species that brings personages and events directly 
before the spectator himself, without the palpable intervention of 
any third party. But this absurdity reaches its climax in the auto- 
biograpliical novel — the very essence of which is, to present things 
as they occur to the writer. With these artists nothing is more 
common than to have an autobiographical hero describing a scene 
with his own father or brother, — known from the beginning, as 
it afterwards appears, by him to be such, — and yet leaving us in 
ignorance that the' personage was his father or his brother, until 
the discovery of that fact to us comes to be a matter of con- 
venience to him in the unravelling of his third volume. This is 
blinking all the peculiar difficulties of the form of composition, 
depriving it of all its counterbalancing peculiar advantages, and 
introducing into its main structure the very trickeries which it 
was expressly meant to avoid *. 

We not long* since, in reviewing certain romances by one of 
the authors of the never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 
had occasion to speak at length of the ridiculous fashion in which 
he, as well as less gifted imitators of Sir Walter Scott, has per- 
miited himself to make use, in fictitious narratives, of real his- 
torical peisoiiages ; and we may therefore pass lightly over the 
oftences in this kind more recently perpetrated. We are not sure 
whether the taste of Mr. Bulwer himself, in this line, is exhibited 


♦ See *■ The Disowned * the Author of Felhtfm. 
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to higher advantage in his ^ Paul Clifford/ where he introduces 
a clumsy and witless caricature of King George IV. and. his. 
ministers, under the guise and similitude of a troop of Hounslow 
highwaymen, — the present Duke of Devonshire as ‘ Batchelor 
Bill/ the landlord of a flash-house in the Minories, &c. &c. ; 
all this sort of travestie-farce being inlaid intb a fable of the days 
of Xing George I,!— or, in another piece, where, side by side 
with a sentimental Gypsy deeply learned in the minor poets of 
tlie Elizabethan age ! figures the late Mr. Henry FauiUleroy — 
scene over the Debtors’ door at Newgate, and all the rest of him — 
or, in a third of the series, whetein the hero, an impudent wonder 
of nineteen, is gravely represented as living on the footing of inti- 
mate friendship and confidential intercourse with Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Swift, the Regent Orleans, Count Anthony Hamilton, 
Admiral Apraxin, the ^zar Peter J., and his consort — to say 
nothing of occasional colloquies between the said beardless cox- 
comb and Colley Cibber, Matthew Prior, Mr. Addison, Richard 
Cromwell, (ex-Protector of England,) Sir Richard Steele, the 
Abbe de Cliaulieu, the Duede St. Simon, Flluri, Dubois, Massil- 
lon, Dangeau, Fontenelle, Mad. de Maintenon, Louis XIV., and 
M. de Voltaire, Sec. 8cc. We had really thought that after Mr. 
Smith’s episode of John Milton smoking tobacco and dictating 
Paradise Lost in a suburban parlour, into which a hero (we forget 
his name) happened to stumble when the bailiffs were in chase of 
him, there would have been an end of this horrible nonsense^ — but 
no. Mr. Bulwer has worked the same vein of absurdity with a 
still more daring hand ; and sorry are we to say that a greater than 
either has penetrated even low'er than Mr. Bulwer. The author 
of Devereux makes the attempt, however unsuccessfully, to put 
characteristic words into the mouths of the great shades whom he 
evokes — but M. de Chateaubriand (as if to sfiow how genius can 
distance everything else, even in folly) interrupts a conversation, in 
his latest novel, by the squalling of a child — an infant — and what 
follows? ^ Cet enfant — e’etoit Voltaire ! ’ After this last hit, we 
confess, we can scarcely indulge the hope that even a new Sir 
Topaz would extinguish this impertinence. 

Let us, however, be just to the author of Devereux, Others, 
before and after him, have gone beyond all patience in the vice of 
episodic tampering with illustrious names— but it was reserved for 
him to outrage the last remaining barrier of propriety and verisimili- 
tude, by representing through three volumes a wholly imaginary 
petit maitre as not only mixing habitually, and on equal terms, with 
the best known men of one of the best known periods of modern 
history, but actually, during a considerable part of Ins career, occu- 
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pyingyi amidst scenes and affairs with which all the world 19 per- 
fectJy familiar, all but the very first and highest place. But this 
hero, who acts, for ten years, as prime counsellor to Peter the 
Great, and conducts the most important negociations of that 
reign with the courts of France and Austria — this exquisite ‘ De- 
veieux,' to be 8ure,*had sprung from a stock which might well 
give high augury of his fortunes. His father was a private English 
Squire, by historians unfortunately passed sub silentiOy who, by 
his valour and skill in the military service of Louis Le Grand, 
earned not only a high place in the French nobility, but the baton 
of a marshal of Franco. The rival of a Turenne might fitly pro- 
generate the Sully of a Peter. 

The llolingbroke of the novel to which we have beett alluding, 
i$ made to throw out, as obiter dkta, in the course of his eom^ 
munes (as ihq author delights to call them) with its hero, some ten 
or a do2en beautiful sentences, excerpted from the writings of the 
real Viscount; but, with these exceptions, nothing is said by him 
or any other of the redivivi in the smallest degree worthy of them. 
Frederick the Great I'ays, < C’est uu deplorable effect de la fragility 
humaine, que les liommes ne resseinbleiit pas tons les jours k eux- 
mfemes: les Espagnols disent tr^s judicieusement, Un tel a 616 
brave un tel * The greatest philosophers and wits have, 
no doubt, their hours and days of dulness, but it seems hard to 
disquiet so many bright spirits for the sole purpose of showing that 
they could be dull. As for actions — the case is, if possible, worse. 
In these pages, while the real great men only say things that one 
could not, without regret, believe them ever to have said, the imagi- 
nary great men are not less assiduously occupied with doing things 
which we all know w'ere either not done at all, or done not by them. 

Since w^e have l^jeen led to say anything on this school of 
writers, w'e must take the freedom of making one remark more — 
which is, that Lord Byron's, influence has, in certain particulars, 
left unfortunate traces among others than the poetasters of his 
time. These recent novelists have all borrowed from him a vein 
of egotism which nothing but very high genius could ever render 
tolerable in any species of composition, and which assuredly suits 
as ill wnth the nqvel as with any that could be named. Eternal 
rhapsodies about the personal feelings, opinions, circumstances, 
and prospects, of such a man as Lord Byron, might be borne with 
even in such a piece as Don Juan — but things like this make one 
sorry for authors of less distinguished rank. 

The artist-like fashion in which Mr. Morier blends truth with 
fable, is especially worthy of the consideration of the w^riters to 
whom we have been recommending the study of Zohrah, If 

he 
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he touches on persons and events of nearly his own day, dastance 
of place serves him and his reader instead of distance of tunei 
be has no real names merely for the names’ sake, but grapples 
with, and expands dramatically, characters and feelings true to 
nature, in themselves interesting, and therefore worthy of ex- 
pansion : — and he has no mere episode, td crutch up a halting 
narrative — nor a single description purely to ^ supply the place of 
sense*’ Nor in Mr. Morier’s novel are we indulged with any 
confidences about Mr. Morier. 

The period wdth which he has chosen to connect his fable is 
one of the most important in the history of Persia, and abound** 
ing in circumstances, to the picturesque effect, as well as tragic 
interest of which, it would not be easy to add. The late king, 
Aga Mohamed Khan, M as only born the chief of one tribe, tniong 
several, each of which pretended an equal title to place its own 
patriarchal leader on the throne. Among the savage wars of his 
boyhood, he fell into the hands of Adel Shah, the nephew and 
successor of Nadir, and this prince instantly gave orders that he 
should be made an eunuch. 

‘ This act of cruelty M^as meant,* says Malcolm, ‘ to destroy every 
hope of accomplishing that very end which it ultimately promoted ; for 
by depriving the representative of a great family of those sensual en- 
joyments M^hioh, in eastern countries, too often enervate both the body 
and the mind, it forced him to seek gratification from other sources. 
The attention of Aga Mohamed appears, from his earliest years, to 
have been directed to views of ambition ; and he pursued them through 
life with a callous perseverance and unrelenting severity, which marked 
the deep impression made by his early wrongs.* — History of Persia^ 
VOl* ii., p. 176\ 

This ‘ callous perseverance ’ and * unrelenting severity,’ after 
many years of struggle, enabled the emasciflated competitor to 
subdue every rival whom his arts could not conciliate. He be- 
came the undisputed lord of PerMa; the present king is his 
nephew ; and there appears now no likelihood of his dynasty 
being disturbed. 

The character of this extraordinary man is drawn Mith ad- 
mirable skill by Sir John Malcolm, w^ho had the advantage of 
living on terms of familiar intercourse MUlh many of his surviving 
ministers and captains. His talents, both for civil administration 
and for war, appear to have been of a very high order ; and this 
is shown in nothing more distinctly than in his wise choice of men 
to second him in both departments. His prime vizier, Hajji Ibra- 
him, is still venerated in Persia as the model of a profound yet 
humane politician. He kept his place to the last, though his 
temper was in every respect unlike that of his master, and though 
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he had the virtue to speak truth, in opposition to the all but 
universal custom of his countrymen, and in the presence of one 
whose passions were as fierce as his heart was cold. The Shah 
showed in general the same superiority in his total want of jealousy 
with regard to the military merit and renown of others. Deprived 
of one source of senSual gratification, he despised all the rest; he 
ate the loaf of the common soldier ; he never, unlike most Per- 
sians of rank, was known to violate the prophet’s law against 
wine ; he was, to old age, unwearied in labour of every kind — 
restless as determined — fearless as far-sighted. Sir John Mal- 
colm tlrus describes him in his sixty-third year : — 

‘ His person was so slender, that at a distance he appeared like a 
youth of fourteen or fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled face re- 
sembled that of an aged and wrinkled woman, and its expression, at 
no time pleasant, was horrible when clouded, as it often was, with 
indignation. He was sensible of this, and could not bear that any one 
should look at him 

‘ His first passion was the love of power ; the second, avarice ; the 
third, revenge. In alUJiese he indulged to excess, and they ministered 
to each otlier ; but the two latter yielded to the first whenever they 
came into collision. His knowledge of the character and feelings of 
others was wonderful, and it is to this knowledge, and his talent of 
concealing his own purposes, that Ave must refer his extraordinary 
success. He never employed force until art had failed.' — Ibid, 

We refer our reader to the chapter from which we have been 
quoting, for copious details of the intrigues, the battles, the sieges, 
the massacres, the executions, which mark the successive stages of 
j4ga Mohamed’s career. He at last perished by the hands of two 
of his own most confidential personal attendants, under circum- 
stances which, says Malcolm, ^ can leave little doubt that his 
mind had become deranged.’ Having discovered his two valets 
de cliamhre, as \vc may call them, in a conspiracy against his 
crown, he pronounced immediately the sentence of death, but 
deferred its execution until next morning, and meantime per- 
mitted the men to continue their functions about his person. 
These condemned traitors were the nearest watchers that night 
as usual iu the aparlmeiUs where the king slept. Next morn^ 
ing he was found stabbed in his bed, and the murderers had 
escaped. Such is Malcolm’s edition of the story. Our novelist, 
oil the ground, no doubt, that le vrai rCest pas toujaifs vrai- 
semblablef has given another version. We are not sure, how- 
ever, that in tliis he has shown bis usual judgment. Mad- 

* Sir John tells us elsewhere, that a favourite centinel of the guard, happening to 
gate one day on the Shall, as he rode by his ^H)st, had his eyes seared out on the 
instant. 
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ness was not only possibly, but most probably, in Aga^Mo- 
haincd’s mind from the beginning. He bad through life been 
afflicted with epilepsy. For ourselves, we confess wo find it 
difficult, in spite of some three or four bright pages in Roman 
history, to imagine the existence of a perfectly sane despot; nor 
does it seem easier to conceive of an eunuch who does not either 
doze on the border of idiotism, or tremble on that of mania. 
AVhat must it be when the two angry fountains of disease mix in 
the blood of one creature— placed in body out of nature — in mind 
beyond the natural relations Qf humanity? 

A single page from Malcolm’s History of Aga Mohamed will 
save Mr. Morier from all suspicion of having overdrawn the 
tiger half of his character. One of the most important triumphs 
of his career was the capture of Kerman, (the ancient Caramania,) 
where an old enemy, Looft Ali Khan, had, after many reverses of 
fortune, shut himself up, and made a most gallant defence. When 
all his outworks had been destroyed, and it was obvious that 
another day must consummate the success of|the Shah, Looft Ali, 
and three of his piiucipal officers, mounted their horses at mid- 
night, fairly cut their way thiough the besieger’s lines, and escaped 
scatheless to Nermaiislieer. 

• ‘ When day dawned, and Aga Mohamed found, to use a Persian 
phrase, that “ the lion liad hurst his toils,’* he wreaked his vengeance 
on the unfortunate inhabitants of Kerman : nearly twenty thousand 
women and children were given as slaves to his soldiers ; all the males 
who had reached maturity were commanded to be put to death or de- 
prived of their eyesight. Those who escaped owed their safety 
neither to mercy nor to flight, but to the fatigue of the executioners, 
who only ceased to glut the revengeful spirit of their monarch when 
themselves were exhausted with the work of blopd. The numbers of 
the slain exceeded those deprived of sight, though the latter amounted 
to seven thousand. Many of these miserable wretches are still alive 
( 1816 ).’ 

Sir John adds in a note — 

* When at Shiraz on the 4th of June, 1800, 1 thought the best mode 
of celebrating the birth-day of our beloved monarch tvas to distribute 
alms to the poor: a great number assembled, and among them were 
more than a hundred men, whose eyes had been taken out at Kerman, 
It has been stated that Aga Mohamed ordered a certain number of 
pounds weight of eyes to be brought to him ; nor is the tale in the least 
incredible.’ 

The following paragraph is a curious one. What insolence 
mingles even in the tender mercies of the tyrant ! What soul-bruiz- 
ing arrogance in his very repentance ! 

‘ The meerza, or secretary, of Looft Ali was brought before him. 
He demanded how he had dared to send firmans or mandates to him 
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who was a sovereign. “ I wrote,” said the man, by the order of my 
master, Looft Ali ; my fear of him present was greater than of you 
at a distance.” “ Strike off his hands and tear out his eyes,*’ ex- 
claimed the monarch, and the savage order was instantly obeyed. 
Next day he sent for ^he son of the man whom he had thus treated, 
and said, “ Tell your father that the prophet has upbraided me in a 
dream for my usage of him; wliat can I do to repair the injuries I 
have done ?” “ He will desire if he lives,” said the boy, “ to pass the 

remainder of his days at the tomb of the holy Ali at NujjufF.’’ The 
king immediately directed that mules, tents, and every necessary equip- 
ment should he furnished for his journey. He also sent him a present 
of three hundred tomauns, and intreated the youth to solicit his father 
to forgive Jiiin, and remember him in his in'ayers.'* — Malcolm^ vol. ii., 
pp. 124 , 125 . 

Mr. Morier’s story opens with a lively description of this Mo- 
narch’s levee, and introduces us, among other personages, to his 
benevolent vizier, his nephew, a youth of extraordinary personal 
beauty and grace, and an imaginary lump of deformity and mean 
cunning, who is replhsentcd as enjoying an extraordinary share 
of Aga Mohamed’s favour and coiilidcnce — the royal barber, com- 
monly called Goozooj i. e. the Hunchback, A great hunting 
match, almost every particular of which reminds us of the Cyro- 
ptedia, has been fixed for this morning. His Majesty’s nephew is 
to attend him in the field, and his niece has been sent on, with other 
ladies of the harem ! to pitch their tents in a sequestered valley, 
at a considerable distance from the capital, which the king designs 
to reach in the course of tlie evening. The \Ahole pomp and cir- 
cunislanc’c of the royal chasse are given in picturesque fulness of 
detail ; while by a few skilful touches here and there, we already 
begiij to discover ijiat the main interest of the opening narrative 
is to be connected with the fortunes of the yet unseen princess* 
Tile first incidents, however, which present the Shah in connexion 
with Ills gallant heir, are all wc shall quote from this chapter:-— 

‘ Having advanced well into the recesses of the mountains, which 
reared their rude crests ever and anon into the most fantastic shapes, 
apparently forbidding the horseman’s approach, or appalling his au- 
dacity, at length a cry was heard, loud and shrill, repeated from dif-* 
ferent stations on the rocks, “ Goor khur ! Goor khurl” “ The ass ! 
— the wild ass !” And, sure enough, some two or three of these 
beautiful and independent animals were seen quietly feeding in the 
very bottom of a deep ra\’ine, apparently unmindful of their surround- 
ing assailants. The old Chief of the Hunt came up in breathless 
haste, this time regardless of all ceremony, to where the Shah was 
posted, to inform him of the fact, and to point whither it ought to be 
their object to drive the game, in order tW it might fall in with the 
different relays of dogs which had been posted in the mountains, and 
without which it would be in vain to attempt to tire^the almost uncon- 
querable 
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qnerable activity and bottom of these beasts. The Shah yieUled -a 
quick and eager assent, and without loss of time rode in the prescribed 
direction. 

‘ With great wariness and skill, the huntsman got the wind of th.', 
game, and then, being wiiliin two or three htindrcd yards of them, 
slipped from the couples two of the swiftest and strongest greyhounds. 
The beasts no sooner heard the noise of the liurit than, with head and 
ears erect, crest up, snorting aloud the nervousness of their activity, 
they bounded off a few paces — then stojjped — then bounded a few 
more — stopped, and turned front on their pursuers, wlien, as if dis- 
daining all pursuit, they allowed the dogs to approach within a few 
yards, and then darted off at a speed wliieh left iuuigiuation far be- 
hind. Having gained an immense advance, as in derision of tlu-ir 
pursuers, they stopped, and even fed; Avhen the same flight was again 
repeated, and again and again terminated with success* It was now 
that the w’ell-knowii prowess of the Persian horsemen might he re- 
marked : no ascent, liowever steep, no descent, liowever rapicl, R(*eni 
to stop them, but urging their bold and sure-footed horses over every 
impediment, they kept way with the dogs, in |i manner that no one 
could believe wdio had not seen them. Among the foremost of tlicso 
rode the king himself, with eager eye, in the direetiou of the chase, 
bearing in one hand his Georgian gun, and with the oilier directing 
his horse, with a quickness and dexterity worthy of any mountain 
chief. Close to the royal person rode the young prince his nephew, 
reckless of every danger, only anxious to be foremost, and distressed 
that he might not precede his uncle. He also had taken his gun in 
hand, for as the chase had now ascended to the rocky summits he 
might have a better chance of bringing down his game with it than 
with his spear. The Goors had now been chased by two relays of dogs, 
and still no symptoms of faintness were seen ; they Jiad carried their 
pursuers to the ^ery summit of the most stuperijjous heights, near to 
which only some three or four horsemen had ventured to follow them ; 
the rest either remained behind or were toiling up the rocks and ravines, 
but still the ground was so disposed that the wliole scene was kept in 
full view by all the party. A suspension of all exertion seemed to 
have taken place, when a quadruped was seen to take post on tlie very 
apex of a triangular rock, which formed the summit of the higliest 
mountain, cutting the blue sky with its form. At that moment a shot 
was fired — the animal still kept its post; a second a^er, another was 
discharged—- and lo ! down it fell from its proud height, tumbling prone 
into a yawning precipice, and bounding from rock to rock, from projec- 
tion to projection, until it alighted almost at the very feet of the Shah 
himself. An universal shout of approbation from a thousand uplifted 
voices was immediately heard, which resounded in a thousand echoes 
through the deep recesses of the mountains. But well would it have 
been for him who fired the shot, who excited the admiration, whose 
heart bounded with delight, that he had never fired it! As soon as 
the succefsful resnlt of it was seen, the envy and rage of the Eunuch 
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at once started into active passion. Turning sharp round, with a face 
beaming with wickedness, he exclaimed, “ Who was that ? What 
burnt soul dared to perform that feat?** Fatteh Ali, with his head 
down, his arms just supporting his drooping gun, and altogether 
deprived of his exultation, confessed himself the culprit by his silence. 
The gallant youth was instantly ordered from the field, and told to 
proceed at once to the night*s resting-place, there to wait the king^s 
further pleasure. 

‘ With the excited anger of the tyrant fell his eagerness for the 
sport. His mind became the prey of every little hate and spite ; and 
he would perhaps have sacrificed the promoter of it to his ill humour, 
had he possessed any other relative to whom he might look for perpe- 
tuating his dynasty.* — vol. i., p. 39-45. 

The young prince, on reaching the camp, was imprudent enough 
to engage in shooting at a target with some of his attendants. On 
arriving there the old Shah’s subsiding ill' humour was rekindled 
by the sound of their firing. He suspected that his nephew was 
still exulting in the recent triumph of his marksmanship. After a 
brief interval the yoifelh is summoned to the ‘ tent of secrecy — 

‘ The day had now completely closed, and two tapers were just about 
being introduced, when Fatteh Ali stepped in, and discovered his 
uncle seated in a corner, not unlike a venomous snake coiled up within 
itself, ready to dart upon its unconscious prey. This face-to-face 
interview at first staggered him, but conscious of no offence, in all 
the innocence and confidence of his youth, he presented himself as 
if nothing of importance liad occurred. 

‘ “ Fatteh Ali,** said the Shah, in no very agreeably toned voice, 
“ sit !’* This was an unheard-of privilege ; however, in obedience he 
sat down. Fatteh Ali,'* repeated the King, with a strangely solemn 
air, “ You are young — you are heedless, *tis true ; but young and 
heedless as you are, you must be taught that if you once lose respect 
for those to whom respect is due, you may in time commit acts of the 
most reprehensible nature, — acts, which if not rebellious, may border 
on rebellion, and leave me, your lord and master, no other alternative 
than that one of depriving you of the power of so doing.** “ For the 
love of the Prophet! for the love of Ali!** exclaimed Fatteh Ali, 
“ what words are these ? I am your sacrifice, my uncle ! Whose 
clog am I, that I should think of rebellion ? By your sacred head, by 
your salt which* I have so long eaten, I was carried away by the 
ardour of the chase in what I did to-day — had I known that you 
would have been displeased, I would rather have cut my finger off 
than pulled that ill-fated trigger ; pardon— oh pardon ! ** “ All this is 
very well, Fatteh Ali ! but before we part, I have something of im- 
portance to communicate to you. Prepare yourself — the King is in 
earnest.** Saying this, he drew forth a small though strongly-secured 
box, at which he looked with an expression of malignity and mystery 
that no pen can describe ; and applying a key to the padlock with 
which it was closed, drew fortli a parcel wrappec^ in a silken hand- 
kerchief. < Fatteli 
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‘ Fatteh Ali expected at least some gem of value, or some cuHosity, 
precious from the manner in which it was preserved. His impatience 
was excited to the utmost, when wrapper succeeded wrapper, and still 
nothing appeared that in the least came up to his expectation. It 
might be a choice Koran, which on his departure his uncle might be 
anxious to give him, knowing how careful he was to let tlie world un^ 
derstand that he was a zealous promoter of his religion, and one of 
the holy prophet’s most devoted sons. But no — the inside package 
had no appearance of anything so substantial ; or it might possibly 
be the Jika, the ornameirted jewel to wear on the head, the ensign of 
royalty, which now tliat he was about more closely to represent^ina- 
jesty in his new government, his uncle might be inclined to give him 
with his own hands, — this too did not appear to be the object of so 
much care. The Shah paused as he came to the last wrapper. At 
length at one effort, he pulled it off ; but what was the youth’s horror 
and surprise, instead of a splendid gift, to see an old •handkerchief 
clotted with blood displayed before his eyes. 

‘ “ Do you see this V* said the King, as lie deliberately unfolded the 
abominable rag, his face at the same time taking an expression which 
would have appalled even a demon, Fatteh Afl, with fixed muscles 
and blanched cheeks, stared wildly ai the horrid exposure. ‘‘ Boy,” 
said the King, with increased earnestness, “ does not this blood speak V* 
Fatteh Ali could only answer with looks of astonishment. “ Speak, 
boy,” said the tyrant, “ do you know this “ God forgive me,” he 
answered, the words almost choking his utterance, “ 1 know nothing 
of blood.” “ Ill-fated that thou art,” exclaimed the Shah, “ this 
Mood is the blood of thy father.” At this a deadly hue overspread the 
cheeks of the sensitive 5 ^outh, and a tremor convulsed his frame. “ My 
father!” he exclaimed, Aye, thy father,” said the despot, “ and 
my brother ! He was amiable, like thyself, therefore I loved him ; he 
was thoughtless and heedless like you~I suspected him ; he became 
ambitious and rebellious; therefore I slew him. ^ There, go! Thou 
knowest the worst — thou knowest me — remember this night’s lesson. 
Go ; you are dismissed — ere to-morrow’s dawn be on your road to 
Shiraz.” 

‘ As he described the love he bore his brother, tears, actual tears, 
sprung from sources which had seldom known such weakness, and 
gave an indescribable expression of inconsistency, of blended softness 
and harshness, to a countenance which long habit had imprinted with 
nothing but the most uncompromising sternness. *But lie soon re- 
covered himsdf — this transient gleam of the truth of nature’s feelings 
was quickly overclouded, and the youth in looking up at his uncle’s 
face could discover nothing but its own usual impenetrable gloom. 
A long silence ensued.* — vol. i., p. 47-52. 

Aga Mohamed murdered one, if not more, of his brothers, and 
tore the eyes from several of them ; and, according to Mr. Moricr’s 
preface, he did preserve the blood cf ond of these fraternal victims 
in a haudkeichiqf, as described in^the above extract — but the 
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novelist has in one important particular departed the truth of 
the story, Tlie father of Fatteh AU was never supposed to have 
been either murdered or blinded by Aga Mohamed, but was bis 
favourite brother, and fell gallantly fighting by his side in battle^ 
leaving his orphan son to the Shah’s care, who certainly, to give 
the devil his due, appears to have acquitted himself of that charge 
with fidelity. He from that hour considered his nephew as his 
heir, and used often, in reference to his bloody severities, to 
say — ‘ All this I do, that yonder boy may have a secure throne.’ 
vSo writes Sir John Malcolm. 

We have praised the constrnctioh of Mr. Morier’s fable. It is 
extuunely simple ; but though, as soon as the hero and heroine 
liave been brought on the stage, the experienced novel-reader can 
be at no loss to foresee their ultimate liappy union, and even to 
anticipate a good deal of the resources that are to be lelied on for 
bringing about that consummation, the dilhculties in the way of 
it are skilfidly varied and progressively heightened, so as to keep 
the interest alive ; and tlie precise denouement is scarcely guessed 
at until tlie last moment. 

To engraft anything like what readers of the western world 
expect to find in the high-born hero of a tale of true love, on a 
fiction framed of Persian materials, must of necessity involve a 
consulcrable draught on the fancy. Persons surrounded, from 
opening adolescence, with the means and habits of boundless 
voluptuousness, can very rarely, we presume, surrender themselves 
to the empire of a genuine passion. 

‘ 'Tis dalliance dulls the soul : 

True lieart-work speaketh in a virgin pulse.’ 

In order to get over this grand obstacle, our author selects for 
Ills hero the son a'iid heir of the chief of one of those simpler 
mountain tribes of Persia, of whose interior life it is comparatively 
easy for us to imagine that it may approach the European 
elements of domestic virtue and happiness. Zohrah (the w'ell- 
kiiovvn name of the heroic son of Rusturn, in Ferdoosi’s epic*) is 

borrowed 

* ‘ The poet commences this episode with a beautiful line, which truly characterises 
the story he relates. 'It is, he says, “ Ekce dasfan pur nbe A tale full 

i)f the waters of the eye.” — The young Sohrab was the fruit of one of Roostum*s 
early r-mours. He hiul left his mother, and sought fame under the banners of Afra- 
s»ab, whose armies he commamled, and soon obtained a renown beyond all cotltem- 
1 crary heroes but his fatlier. lie had carried death and dismay into the ranks of the 
Persians, and had terrified their boldest warriors, before Roostum encountered him, 
■which at last that hero resolved to do, under a feigned name. They met three times. 
The first time they parted by mutual consent, though Sohrab had the advantage. The 
second the youth obtained a victory, but granted life to his unknown father. The third 
■was fatal to Sohrab ; writhing in the pangs of death, he warned his conqueror to shim 
the vengeance that is inspired by parental woes, and bade him dread the rage of the 
mighty Roostum, who must soon learn that he bad slain his son JJohrab. These words 

were 
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borrowed for this imaginary person; and we think it obvibus that 
in many points of his character, as well as in some of ihe inbst 
picturesque vicissitudes of his career, our author has had his eye 
upon the gallant Looft Ali, the last prince of the Zend dynasty, 
whose escape from the massacre of Kerman has been quoted 
above from Malcolm’s History, and whose ultimate fate was pre- 
cisely such as the young reader anticipates for Zohrab, the moment 
before the romancer’s wand is pleased to dispel all the clouds of 
his own creation. 

Zaul Khan, the father of Zohrab, is introduced as having been 
an early brother in arms of Aga Mohamed, who, outraged anti 
insulted by the Shah, after the struggle for the throne had been 
determined, has thrown aside his allegiance, and is maintaining his 
independence at the head of a league of the Turcoman tribes, at 
Asterubad, the capital of his hereditary province of* Mazanderan, 
In the resistance he has been opposing to the king of Persia, the 
main principle of success depends, by universal admission, on the 
high qualities of the youthful Zohrab. Hcjis the darling of his 
own race — the terror and admiration of all the land of Iran 
besides. The novelist lavishes, on his preliminary portraiture, all 
the resources of his art. It needs neither title-page nor conjurer 
to make us recognize the hero. 

The hunting expedition of the royal cumich brings him wdlliin 
no great distance of the borders of disaffected Mazanderan. His 
beautiful niece, the Princess Amima, has, as usual, preceded his 
marcli, and is first introduced to ns as embracing, ermfra honos 
mores, the opportunity of walking about for a little, without 
attendance, except that of one favourite maid, in the neighbour- 
hood of a remote encampment, the descrij)tion of which is among 
Mr. Morier’s happiest passages of tliat class.' 

were as death to the aged hero ; when he recovered from a trance, lie called in despair 
for proofs of what Sohrab had said. The (lying yonth tore open bis mail, and showed 
his father a seal which his mother had placed on his arm, when she discovered to him 
the secret of his birth, and bade him seek his father. The sight of his own signet 
rendered Roostum frantic : he cursed himself, attempted to put an end to his ex- 
istence, and was only prevented by the efforts of his expiring son, I'o reconcile us 
to the improbability of this tale, we are informed that Roostum could have no idea 
that his son was in existence. The mother of Sohrab had wnitten to him that her 
child was a daughter, fearing to lose her infant if she revealed the truth ; and Rous- 
turn, as before stated, fought under a feigned name, an usage not uncommon in the 
chivalrous combats of those days. In the account of this combat, Ferdoosi has excelled 
himself. Nothing can be more beautiful than the jiicture of the distraction of the 
Qiother of Sohrab, who set fire to her palace, meaning to perish in the flames, but 
tvas prevented by her attendants. They could not, however, console her. She became 
quite frantic : her wild joy was to clothe herself in the bloody garment in which he 
had been slain ; to kiss the forehead of his favourite horse ; to draw his bow ; wield 
his lance, his sword, and his mace ; and, at last, to use the words of the poet, “ she 
died, and her soul fied to tliat of her heroic son.” iWa/cv/m’s UUlortf of Persia ^ 
Voh i, pp. 27, 28, 

Tho 
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The iilfection — the deep and reverent affection with which Aga 
Mohdmed is represented as regarding his lovely niece — the one 
person in the world for whom he does feel purely and profoundly 
— is a redeeming trait for which the reader is wholly indebted to 
the novelist’s imagination. With this, however, he has no right to 
quarrel — no human being was ever entirely bad; and Mr, Morier 
might have, on this ground alone, defended himself, alleging that 
he brought the bloody Shah wdthin our sympathy by an imaginary 
feature of relief, only to make up for something real that would 
have produced the same effect, had his inforniation been more 
complete. Sudden revulsions of humanity, however, do appear 
in various parts of Sir John Malcolm's History of Aga Mo- 
hamed. It was, then, allowable to the artist to give coiisecutive- 
ness and expansion of influence to an element of character, the 
existence of w^hich had thus been not only inferred from general 
observation of mankind, but ascertained by specific facts in the 
case before him. The elTect is everything to his story. 

We return to the encampment of the harem near Firouzabad, 
a village supposed tci’ occupy the site of an ancient city of im- 
portance, as some gigantic ruins close to it still bear the name of 
Iskender, (Alexander,) but more celebrated as being the frontier 
town to the forest-girt province of Mazanderan, and for its neigh- 
bourhood to certain remarkable passes through ridges and belts of 
rocky mountains, which have been famous, both in ancient and 
modern times, under the names of Gates, or Pylje.* The truth of 
the following picture of localities speaks for itself — every sentence 
recalls to our own recollection some feature of the magnificent 
drawings of J^orsian scenery, brought to this country, some years 
ago, by Sir Jiobert Kerr Porter, — a collection which has hitherto 
escaped, we know not* how, the zeal of what may be called the age 
of landscape engraving : — 

* The plain on which the village is situated extends itself, with some 
slight undulations, to the foot of a perpendicular wall, pr curtain of 
rock, that runs in a straight line almost quite across it, and seems to 
bar any further progress to the traveller in that direction. Its eleva- 
tion is so abrupt that one might suppose its almighty architect intended 
to exclude man from going farther, and to reserve it entirely for the 
habitation of the antelope and the mountain goat, with w^hich the tract 
is overrun, were it not for one narrow pass or lane, formed by a per- 
pendicular rent from top to base in the live rock, sufficiently wide for 
two horsemen to go a-breast, and which, after winding about in an 

* The same scenery is described, less minutely, but still with beautiful effect, in 
Mr. Morier’s “ Second Journey through Persia, &c.” 4to. 1818. p. 363. The reailer 
will do well to trim to that part of ihe traveller's narrative— -as an insurrection which oo 
cupred iu Asterabad and the ueighboui^ng districts in 1815, and of which he gives a 
liv^y account, no doubt influenced the novelist in the choice of liis localities. 

uncertain 
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uncertain manner some two hundred yards, leads into a basin of nar- 
row dimensions, surrounded on all sides by the same sort of rock*. 
This is again perforated by a similar channel, which is a little broader 
than the other, but more beautiful ; for its sides appear to have been 
polished and prepared with great skill, althougji the hand of man has 
evidently not been employed upon them; whilst a stream of the purest 
water winds its way through a clean bed, partly rock and partly gravel, 
creating a fringe of the most refreshing verdure on its banks, and 
giving to the whole scene an appearance of the most careful orna- 
mental cultivation. This avenue, which even in the hottest weather 
is deliciously cool, again leads into a basin similar to the first, except- 
ing in its dimensions, which are considerably larger, the former being, 
as it were, the anteroom to the latter, which, in its relative proportion, 
might be called the saloon. From this opening there appears to be 
no outlet. The rocks rise perpendicularly around, whilst the surface 
or the flooring, if we may so call it, is comp<)sed of a short tufted 
grass, which bends in crisp elasticity under the tread. No spot was 
ever better calculated for the purpose to which it was appropriated by 
the kings of Persia, namely, as a safe retreat for their harems ; where 
their women, their wives, daughters, and fenAle slaves, might roam 
about and take the air, without apprehension from the gaze of man, or 
indeed of any living thing, save the antelopes, and wild goats, which 
constantly, on the very crests of the rocks, peeped their heads over to 
survey the depths below.’ — vol. i., p. 63-65. 

It was on this delicious spot that Aga Mohamed had ordered 
the pavilion of his beautiful niece to be erected : — 

‘ Its outer walls of crimson stuff, richly embroidered, were spread 
to a vast extent, enclosing a garden and a basin of water, laid out 
with great skill and labour. The pavilion itself was erected on three 
poles, the fly or roof of which covered a? large space, so that constant 
shade was thrown over the apartment which it ^contained ; and this 
was lined with the most beautiful Cashraerian shawls, which had been 
worked on purpose in the looms of that country ; the sides and walls 
had been perforated in devices like lace or trellis work, allowing the 
smallest breeze free access within. The floor of this apartment, which 
had been raised some two feet from the level of the ground, was over- 
laid with carpets of the most bisautiful colours and patterns, also ma- 
nufactured at Cashmere, and presented nothing to the tread of an un- 
shod foot but the softest and thickest wool, whilst thick nummuds^ or 
felts, were profusely spread all round for seats. In the corner was a 
magnificent black velvet pillow, embroidered with small pearls at the 
two extremities, and terminated by tassels of larger pearls. Imme- 
diately before it a small fountain was made to throw up constant 
streams, which refreshed the air, the borders of which were orna- 
mented by fresh flowers, and by a succession of fruits piled in bowls. 

‘ The day had scarcely dawned, and the east was just lightly tinged 
with the beautiful crimsons peculiar to Persian skies, when a female 
form was seen maljjiing the last pros^ation of the Mahomedan yrayer in 

one 
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one corner of this pavilion. No pen could ever define the beauty, the 
bewitching air of innocence and dignity which pervaded her whole 
person. She was fast ripening into womanhood, but her forms were 
almost infantine ; different from the generality of her countrywomen, 
she was fair, at least she might be so called, where all are decidedly 
dark ; her hair, flowing down her back and over her temples in the 
greatest profusion, was brown, but rendered auburn by a slight tinge 
of klienna ; her skin was whiter, and of a more delicate texture, than 
that of the most refined Circassian ; and her eyes were of so dark a 
blue that they were occasionally taken for the usual black eye of the 
country, and being deeply set, they. possessed a double force of ex- 
pression. Her movements were full of grace. There was an earnest- 
ness in every thing slie said, which enhanced the value of each word, 
and gave her an appearance of sincerity unusual to her countrywomen. 
She was richly though simply dressed, in the costume of spring, that 
is, chiefly in S'hawls, which were disposed in folds round her person ; 
whilst rows of buttons, each possessing a stone of value, drew tight 
to her shape the short but graceful vest which covered her body. Her 
head- dress was composed of a turban of shawl, of a round and pic- 
turesque form, two IcAig tresses, after the fasliion of Persia, falling 
from her temples in rich clusters nearly as low as the swell of her 
bosom. This fair creature was the Princess Amima. Possessing an 
almost unbounded sway over her uncle, she never took advantage of 
it but for the best of purposes, always tempering her zeal in favour of 
the unfortunate victims of his rage or ambition, by a wisdom and dis- 
cretion beyond her years \ and which, in fact, was tlie secret of her 
influence. She was almost a(lo>*ed as a saint by the whole country, 
particularly by those who immediately surrounded the person of the 
monarch. This young creature, as indeed all Persian girls do, 
had lived in such total exclusion from the world, that she had never 
spoken to man save her uncle, her brother, and the attendants of the 
seraglio, and consequently her heart had never known any stronger 
emotion of affection than for one or two of her own sex. Her mo- 
ther had died when she was very young ; and excepting an old nurse, 
whom she always called Dedeh, and her companion or waiting-maid 
Mariam, both of whom she loved with the greatest affection, she had 
no attachments.* — vol. i., p. 65-69. 

The Princess, and iier attendant, Mariam, are both eager, after 
saying their prayers, to avail themselves of the perniissiaii which 
the Sliah had given them to walk about unaccompanied by their 
usual guardians. 

‘ “ AVe are really like mice in a cage,'’ exclaimed Mariam, as she 
surveyed the rocks wdiich surrounded them. “ We might try to get 
out, but it would be in vain ; for, excepting at the entrance on the 
other side, w'here the guards are posted, there does not seem to be a 
liole to put one’s head into.” “ No,” said the Princess, “ never was 
ther^ seen ^ more complete anderoon than this; ’tis one of the 

• ^ stupendous 
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stupendous works of Allah ! See the rocks rise round uS like a 

serperdeh^ 

‘ As they proceeded they came to a small projection, within which 
they observed a very narrow pass wdiich had been hidden from their 
view, the rocks lapping over each other, like the folds of an Indian 
screen, and keeping that hidden which could only be seen by a near ap« 
proach. AVithout hesitation they proceeded to explore what they at first 
took for a cavity, but as they advanced, the passage continued to wind 
onwards, until it stopped almost abruptly ; but there was a narrow 
part of the rocks which had been formed by nature into an easy ascent, 
and adopted as a path by the wild goats, and which gradually led from 
the intricacy of the channel into some more oj)en space. At first the 
maidens, as shy as the antelopes themselves, seemed uncertain whether 
they should proceed ; but, taking courage fi’om tlje total seclusion of the 
scene, and impelled by their natural eagerness and curiosity, they ven- 
tured to ascend, turning their eyes upwards with looks ftill of interest 
towards the perpendicular rocks overhead, which opened new forms 
to their view at each step they took. As they ascended they found 
their path bordered with mountain flowers, which, as they gathered, 
invited them onwards ; they now saw more ot the blue sky, and at 
length stepping over a huge rock, which had appeared to overhang 
their heads from the lowermost point of their path, they at once stood 
upon an eminence wdiich overlooked an immense range of wild and 
savage country. In the extreme distance Avere seen the crests of the 
forest trees, which in one deep and impenetrable mass clothed the 
sides of the mountains that surround the Caspian Sea, and form the 
boundaries of the province of Mazanderan. A wild intermixture of 
low wood, rock, soil, and broken country took up the intermediate space, 
forming a chase celebrated throughout Persia for the variety of wild 
animals with which it abounds, and a well-known resort of its kings 
for the purposes of hunling. The majestic and snow-capped Cone of 
Demawend was seen to the westward, stretching its beautiful lines 
of ascent into the intervening lines of other surrounding mountains, 
and gave at once a character of grandeur, to what without it would 
be a dreary, chilling waste. No sound was heard save the shrill note 
of the hawk, or occasionally higli in air the heavy cry of the eagle, 
which might be seen winding in graceful circles its descent upon its 
prej^. The maidens, who had never before found themselves in so 
lone and unprotected a situation, remained awe-st|*uck at the view 
before them, and scarcely ventured to address each other. 

‘ “ Only let us advance to yonder rock,” said the confidant, “ and 
then we will retrace our steps. We shall certainly see strange sights 
from it.*’ They proceeded cautiously about a hundred yards farther to 
a rock which held a conspicuous place in the foreground, and which 
by its projecting top would seem to aflFord shelter from the sun as 
well as the night air. They had scarcely turned an abrupt angle 

* The serperdeh is the wall of canvas which surrounds the ro^al tents. 

, when 
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when they heard, or thought they heard, the growl of a dog. Ad- 
vancing a few steps, their apprehensions were realized ; for they not 
only heard the bark distinctly, but saw a dog rise from the ground, 
where it had been lying, and almost immediately after, a man's form 
extended on the groined, apparently asleep. A hawk, hoodwinked, 
was perched immediately over him. 

‘ The first impulse of both the maidens was to make a rapid retreat; 
but the bark of the dog having awakened the man, he immediately 
arose and advanced towards them. Amima, after recovering her 
fright, covered herself with her veil, though not before he had fully 
gazed upon her face ; Mariam was tos. much pleased with the appear* 
ance of the stranger to feel unhappy. He was in fact a youth of the 
most prepossessing appearance. His shape was that of great manliness, 
agility, and strength ; the breadth of his shoulders showed to advantage 
the slimness of his waist, his whole frame being poised most symmetri- 
cally upon legs Termed as though they had been sculptured. Features cast 
in a mould of great regularity, and animated by the expression of 
^^ense and goodness, would have been at all times his best introduction j 
but in this instance they produced so magical an effect that fear gave 
way to confidence, and^^uspicion to goodwill. He was dressed in the 
costume of Mazanderan. His cap was placed on the side of his head, 
with hair in curl behind the ears; a short vest fitted tight to his body 
by a belt, and descended to his knees; a dagger was on his thigh, and 
a staff in his hand ; a small hatchet was inserted within his girdle. With 
looks full of deference he approached the Princess and her attendant, 
and said, in the softest accent, “ Be not in fear of me ; I am your slave ; 
tell me, as you fear Allah, where I am, in order that I may retrace my 
steps homeward. I have lost my way — benighted as 1 was last night, 
I passed my night under this rock, and now know not where 1 am.” 
— voL i., p. 71 - 79 . 

The parley proceeds for a few minutes, Mariam, who pene-* 
tralos the feelings ot her mistress, insisting on hearing who the 
stranger is : — 

‘ The youth, still with hesitation on his lips, and admiration and 
astonishment in his whole manner, was about to answer, when sud- 
denly an antelope bounded by, apparently sorely pressed, and shortly 
after the trampling of horses' hoofs was heard, with the shouts of 
huntsmen. Several shots were then fired in the direction in which 
the trio stood. The interruption was so unexpected, so sudden, 
that the youth had scarcely time to throw Ijimself before the Princess, 
to screen her from harm, when a horseman on full speed, passing the 
angle of the rock before mentioned, forgot his chase as he discovered 
them, and stopped, by one vigorous effort on his horse's rein. The 
consternation which seized Amima and her attendant, on discovering 
who it was, was so great, that it deprived them of all power of speech 
and action, and half fainting, half dragging themselves along, they 
hid themselves like frightened birds before the hawk, behind the rock 
which effectually screened them from the gaze of the men. The 

youth, 
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youth, in the meanwhile, having very soon discovered the penl of his 
situation, and before whom he now stood (for it was the Shah himself) 
drew up to his full height, and put himself in an attitude, which while 
it bespoke his independence, at the same time announced his determi- 
nation to defend himself. The first impulse of tl^e king was immediately 
to cry out with all his might to his attendants “ Seize him — slay him 
and immediately the foremost dismounting from their horses, ran to put 
his orders into execution ; as they approached their victim, he said, 
Keep off, in the name of the Prophet keep off.*' Again the king 
exclaimed, “ Sons of dogs! why do you delay ? what news is this? 
whose dog is this ? bekoush/ hekoush! kill, kill.’^ 

‘ The youth finding that there was no chance of escape, for his 
assailants had now completely hemmed him in on every side, exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “ Avaunt ! desist! I am Zohrab 

‘ This name acted like a spell upon those who heard it. The King 
himself was now as anxious to save as he had been lo destroy the 
stranger, and ordered a cessation of the attack with as much vocifera- 
tion as he had before urged it on. Every mouth was now hushed, and 
every eye turned towards him. At length, after eyeing him for some time 
from head to foot, the King exclaimed, “ So t^is is Zohrab ! O well 
done, my good fortune ! Zohrab is in my power ! This is he with a 
burnt father, who has so long laughed at our beards. By the head of 
the Shah, by the soul of Ali, let us give thanks to Allah ! Well done, 
my good fortune ! ” 

All this while the youth kept a firm and steady countenance, and 
although he now stood in face of the bitterest enemy of his father and 
his family, yet he exhibited such a manliness and bravery of appear- 
ance, that no one could see him without a feeling of respect. “ How 
came you here said the King to his prisoner in a taunting tone. 
“ You less than man ! What have you ,to do hitherwards ? “ What 

shall I say?*' said Zohrab. “ My evil star led me hither; of my 
own accord I came not.’^ “ If you do not fear 1!he Shah, at least re- 
spect the Coorook * What had you to do with yonder women ? Speak, 
before your tongue is cut out ! *’ “I have no news to give either 
of the Coorook, or of the Shah, or of the women. I was hunting— 
my hawk fled from me— I pursued him— I was benighted. The 
morning found me asleep under this rock— on awaking, I found two 
women standing before me— and shortly after I was surrounded by 
armed men. That is my history — what else can I §ay V* 

‘ By this time the rage of the tyrant, which to this moment he had in 
great measure suppressed, broke out upon witnessing the apparent 
coolness and indifference of his prisoner. “ Dog’s son ! child of an 
unclean parent I ill born, ill b^otten slave T’ said he ; “ is it thus you 
speak to the Shah ? You die not, but you shall live to misery. I 
will cut your accursed family into a thousand morsels ; dogs shall defile 
their graves ; aye, the graves of your grandfathers and grandmothers, 

* The < warning off'— the proclamatioa against Gomiag within a {certain dis- 
tance of the royal harem in progress. 

^ ' and 
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and all their ancestors* Take him, sei 2 e him,** roared he to his guard \ 
“ give him the shoe on the mouth if he speaks ; tie him with the camel- 
tie, and lead liim straight to the camp. Give him to the chief tent- 
pitcher, and let every tent-pitcher, one after the other, go and iSpit 
in his face ; and then 2 will think of further acts of uncleanness to 
inflict upon him.** Upon this he rode off, and such was the violence 
of his rage that he totally forgot the two unfortunate women, who 
were entranced with fears almost mortal at all they had heard, as 
they stood trembling behind the rock.’ — vol. i., p. 81-85. 

The fates of Zohrab and Amlmq are now of course fixed ; but 
the course of their true love has many a formidable barrier to 
burst ere it reaches the certain termination. The hero of Mazan- 
deran is retained in durance by the Shah, as the hostage of his 
tribe, whose submission is expected as the price of his release. 
He is cornmiUed to the care of the chief executioner — an officer in 
Persia, as in most Oriental countries, of high rank and importance, 
whose house conveniently abuts on the outer M^all of the arh or 
citadel of Teheran, where the Shah and Amima have their ordi- 
nary residence. That^ placed so iiear each other, the loiters should 
find somp means or other to speed their soft intercourse, is what 
every one anticipates ; that there should be a rival fair one to con- 
test the afl'ections of the Hostage — and that the enamoured and 
jealous daughter of his excellency the chief executioner should 
perplex effectually the affairs of volume the first to its close — all 
this is equally in the course of things. It ould be unfair of us 
to do more than indicate lightly the stages of such a narrative. 

In the second volume, Teheran is visited by a solemn embassy 
from the insurgents of Mazanderan, eager to accomplish the 
deliverance of their idolized champion. The first reception of 
these envoys by the “Sliali might be quoted entire as another vivid 
picture of real manners ; we have room only for a fragment : — 

‘ The subjection of Mazanderan had long been tlie object of the 
Shah*s policy, and anxious to impress his former friend and rival, 
Zaul Khan, with an idea of his greatness, he determined to receive 
him with the utmost magnificence. The years which had elapsed 
since they met, had left but a slight impression upon their respective 
minds of each other*s person. Upon the frame and countenance of 
an eunuch, an appearance of premature age settles the cast of his 
features even from youth, and the changes are not so strong as upon 
the man, whose beard, like the verdant foliage of nature, shows by 
the variety of its tints through which of the seasons of his cateer the 
owner of it is then passing. The Shah’s superior good fortune, his 
rise from being a wanderer and an adventurer to the possession of a 
throne, were subjects in his mind of great exultation ; and as he 
thought that success is always the test of merit, although his ostensi- 
ble creed was that it was the gift of fate, so he Idngfd to exhibit him- 
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self to his coming guest in all the glory with which his fortune had 
clothed him. 

‘ The Shah was dressed so entirely with jewelry, that as the sun 
glanced upon him, the eye could* scarcely meet the refulgence. 
His sword was placed across his knees ; nothing could exceed the 
richness of its belt and sheath ; a resplendent dagger glittered in a 
girdle of incalculable value, whilst he was backed by a pillow, so inlaid 
with precious stones, that it looked like a work of mosaic. But with 
all this his appearance was scarcely human ; a dressed skeleton would 
have filled his place as well ; at best he became a living illustration of 
the vanity of life. The jewels ih which his person was incased, were 
contrasted with the ghastliness of his features, whilst those same fea- 
tures seemed to destroy the value of the jewelry. 

‘ But still how dreaded a king was he to his subjects ! There was 
something so uncommon in the circumstance of a beings, so degraded 
in his person, raising himself to kingly power, that that circumstance 
alone gave a character of the marvellous to liis appearance, and sur- 
rounded him hy feelings of awe and mystery, highly conducive to the 
establishment of his power. 

* The master of ceremonies proclaimed with an audible voice, “ that 
the chiefs of Asterabad and the elders of the Turcomans, having ar- 
rived with presents to the king of kings, claimed permission to rub 
their foreheads against the threshold of his gate, and place them- 
selves at his disposal/’ The Shah upon this was just on the point of 
saying the usual “ Khosh anwdeedr* you are welcome, when his fero- 
cious eye in an instant Hashed unexpected fire, and his whole features 
assumed an expression of doubt and suspicion. In countries where 
the blessings of freedom are known, the expression of the king’s face 
is not scrutinized with the same degree of interest, as it is in those 
unhappy regions, where the contracted *brow, tlie bitten lip, and the 
indignant attitude, acting like a barometer of public security, tell at 
once that danger is gathering in the political horizon 

‘ There was a certain twitching of his hideous mouth, an occa- 
sional uplifting of his scanty eye-brow, and a small vibration of liis 
large ears, which the initiated in his looks well knew portended mis- 
chief. As the first indications of rage in the tiger, the stiffened 
bristles of the nose, the stretching of the limbs, and the outspreading 
of the claws, put the keeper on his guard, so the Vizier, and his own 
immediate attendants, instantly armed their minda with ready wit, 
and their nerves with fresh strength.' — ^vol. ii., p. 109. 

The cause of this rising rage is, that the king has not discovered 
Zaul, the father of Zohrab, and his own former friend, among the 
members of the deputation. He is pacified by the assurance that 
the chief of Asterabad has been detained by sickness, and will 
follow immediately ; but meantime Zaul has already arrived in 
Teherau, in the disguise of a dervish or faquir, which character he 
sustains^ with admirable effect, through several of the most inte- 

' • restiiijf 
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resting chapters of the second volume. The end of it is, that the 
pretended hol^ man obtains, in virtue of his supernatural know- 
ledge and piety, access even to the recesses of the royal awderoon — 
penetrates the secret of an illness which is by this time preying on 
Amima, to the despair of the Shah — and, being consulted on 
similar grounds by the disappointed daughter of his son's jailer, 
finds the means of passing a night in the house where he is con- 
fined, and emancipates Zohrab. The other Turcomans have all 
their horses in readiness, and daylight satisfies the Shah how perti- 
naciously and deliberately ^ his beam'd has been laughed at.’ 

In the course of examining into the conduct of the chief exe- 
cutioner, whose prisoner has escaped, the hunchback barber 
arrives, and places in the Shah's hand an armlet, which had just 
been found in the deserted chamber of Zohrab : — 

‘ The Shah Jiad no sooner received it into his own hand and cast 
his eyes upon i|, than his whole nature seemed to undergo a quick re- 
vulsion. It was his turn now to tremble — but it was the tremor of 
jealousy, of rage, of abhorrence, of maddening fury. Breathing 
short, and evincing inuch prostration of strength, he said slowly to 
the Hun|pback — “ So you found this in Zohrab's room ? '* “ As I 
am your sacrifice," said the crafty wretch, “ I did." “ And where V* 
“ NeM the youth’s pillow,” answered he, with a significant look. The 
king drank these words as if poison liad been mixed with them. He 
said nothing. His head sank dejectedly on his breast. Every sort of 
feeling, from the deepest tenderness to the most deadly revenge, ran 
in quick succession through his Kame. At one moment his beautiful 
and retiring niece stood before bis imagination in all the modesty of 
her nature ; at another he saw her in the arms of his young prisoner, 
wdulst he felt that he himself, was the object of their derision. It was 
but a short time since with his own hands he had given her the arm- 
let, which had belonged to her father: to find it restored to him in 
this manner, Jind with this story attached to it, was more than he could 
bear. His first impulse was to order instant execution upon her who 
had excited his wrath ; but so malignant were his present feelings, 
that he seemed to have pleasure in dwelling upon them, in order^tliat 
he might devise a more sweet and perfect revenge. The pause, the 
awful pause, which ensued during these his cogitations was felt by 
those present as^ if they stood on the verge of eternity — as if they 
were awaiting the signature of their death-warrant, so sure were they 
that none but the most dire results could accrue from the delay. The 
eyes of all present were turned towards the dreaded awarder of their 
fate, in deep and breathless silence : it seemed as a mockery upon 
their misery, if the leaves of the surrounding trees even ventured to 
be agitated by the breeze, or the splashing fountains to throw out their 
refreshing waters.' — vol. ii. p. 25p. 

We pass over a scene of horrible ferocity, and follow the eu- 
nuch to his private apartments, where he is alou? with the Goozoo, 

* During 
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‘ During the whole of the public audience, his thoughts h id been 
entirely absorbed in the history of the hazuhend^ which, as if it were 
a piece of live coal within the folds of his garment, a})peared burning 
for revenge. Now that he was free from other cares, he reverted to 
this, with a degree of savage eagerness, which spoke how entirely it 
had taken possession of his mind. “ You found it near the pillow, did 
you ? ** said the Shah. “ As I am your sacrifice, 1 did,'* said the 
humpback. ‘‘ Did you remark any thing else,” enquired the King, 
“ Nothing,'* said the humpback : “ b^t — ” “ But — what ?’* roared the 
agitated monarch. — “ Your slave does not venture to say what lie has 
heard,** said the crafty barber, with assumed backwardness. “ Speak, 
wretch,” said the king, his eyeS almost starting from their sockets ; 
“ speak, ere I cut your tongue out.'* “ As I am your sacrifice,’* 
said the other, “ I was informed that a man was seen descending from 
the turret on that same night.** 

‘Upon hearing this, the Shah, without giving himself^ time to make 
more inquiries, gasped for breath, Uis senses appeared to be totally 
and entirely bewildered ; he was as weak as a ciiild, .§nd his ferocity 
seemed for a moment to have forsaken him. All he could utter was 
— “ Send for the Khajeh Baslii.”* At tlie sight of this oIRcer, who was 
ever in close attendance, and who immediately made his appearance, 
shaking from fear, all his violence returned, and with agjgcreech, 
more like the tones of an animal than that of a human voice; he said 
—“Pander! there has been a man in the liarern!** The w^^tched 
creature to whom this was addressed so shook from head to fo* that 
his tongue refused to do its office. His jaw vibrated, and that was all. 
“ Speak ! — where have been your eyes? — a man was seen descending 
from the turret !” said the Shah, the words scarcely finding utterance 
from his choaking throat. “ A man ! — AUafarrallah ! — Heaven for- 
bid,** said the poor wretch. We know nothing of him. By the 
head of the Shah — by the salt of the King — your slave falls from the 
skies. What news is this ! ’* 

‘ By this time the deputy of the Khajeli Basin Ifacl also been brouglit 
in, and he being a man of nerve, said, with all the humility possible, 
that if any thing of the sort had taken place, it must have been when 
there was so much difficulty in making way to the turret chamber 
through the Banou’s apartment, when the Shah last visited the lady 
Amima. These words excited all the Slialfs curiosity, and when the 
chief guardian, upon recollection, confessed that he had seen a col- 
lection of shawls tied together, hanging from the^Aviudow frame in 
the turret, and that he had suspected that all was not right, conviction 
flashed upon the Shalfs mind that the sacred precincts of his harem 
had been betrayed, and that his niece was guilty. 

‘ “She dies! — she dies! *’ he was constantly repeating to liimseif, aa 
he rested his head on his hands, occasionally rising from liis seat and 
walking to and fro. He devised many schemes for putting hi# inten- 
tion into execution, but none accorded with his feelings. He 

♦ The chief cumich of the harem. 
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thoup^lit’ of tlie turret as a fitting place to hurl her from ; but he 
flreaded lest her cries might alarm the harem, who would rise in her 
favour. At one moment his fury roused him to do the deed himself. 
At another, he would have seen it perpetrated before his eyes, in 
order that lie might enjoy her sufferings ; but when the moment for 
decision came, he fouiM that in fact he was afraid of confronting her, 
so much did he feel how completely he was in her power when they 
W'ere face to face. 

‘ At length he made up his l|||pd as to the best mode of effecting 
his ])urpose, and this was, to order her destruction without again 
seeing her. vSadek* was a man in -whose fidelity he knew he could trust, 
for he had never deceived him. His dogged resolution and courage 
were jiroof ayainst evtuything, and to him he determined to entrust 
the accomplishment of this dark deed. Accordingly he summoned 
him, and when he had ascertained that they were entirely alone and 
no ears vithiu hearing, he caused him to approach almost within 
whispenng distance, and then in a low and suppressed tone — 
with all tliat#arnostness of manner for which he was famous — 

“ Sadek,” lie said, “ I have ever been satisfied with thy services. 
Thy King now requir(;s a proof of thy devotion, whivh he can entrust 
to none other than ihcc.’* The words which he was about to utter , 
a]qjeare(j||o clioke him. Calling up a long-drawn sigh, and using greatl^ 
violence upon himself, he said — “ Amima dies ! 1 have said it. Take 
her hi||ce this night — never let me see her more. Go — show her tliis 
— (giving him the armlet) — it will exjilain all. — Go.*’ He would 

have said more, hut respiration almost failed him. Sadek, in wild 
consternation, would have answered and remonstrated at this cruel 
order ; hut the king made him signs, such as belong to a maniac, to 
bo gone: and knowing what the reaction might be if he pressed the 
matter too liard, he kissed the ground and left the presence.* — vol. ii., 
p. 272-278, 

Here the youthfnl reader of Mr. Morier^s pages wall feel a 
throbbing pulse. We, alas! are qualified to console ourselves 
with a quotation from Crabbe : — 

‘ Time have I lent — I would the debt were less — 

To flowery pages of sublime distress ; 

And to the heroine’s soul-distracting fears 
I early gave my sixpences and tears. 

Mucli have 1 feared — but am no more afraid — 

When some chaste beauty, by some wretch betrayed, 

Is drawn away wdtli such distracted speed, 

That she anticipates some dreadful deed. 

Not so do I ! — Let solid \valls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around — 

Let there be brazen locks, and bars of steel — 

And keepers cruel — such as never feel. 


* SaUek was the valet tie chambre by whose hand Aga Mobamed died. 


With 
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With not a single note the purse supply; 

And when she begs let men and maids deny : 

Be windows, those from which slie dares not fall, 

And hedp so distant ’tis in vain to call: 

Still means of freedom will some power devise, 

And fiom the baffled ruffian snatch his prize/ 

From this hour the Sliah is never heard to breathe the itanie 
of Ainima — who is supposed by him, and by all the world but 
Sadek, to have died in obedieuce||j|^ his command. Tlie mode of 
her preservation, and most of the circumstances that follow it, are 
drawn, we must say, from the Qld magazine of romantic properties — 
* Nota magis nulli domus cst sua quam mihi lucus 
JVlartis, et iEoliis vicinum rupibus antrum — 

Expectes eadem a summo mininioquo poetA,/ 

The tidings of her fate plunge Zohrab, it needs not to be said, 
into indescribable affliction, fiom which he reebvers only to 
nerve his arm for the last struggle of Mazand(||in, now about 
to be assaulted by the outraged Shah in peison,^l the heatl of 
an army which the iiiswigenls can scarcely Hatter themselves 
with the slightest hope of resisting. ^ 

The events of this expedition form the chief mater^s of the 
third volume — and the ambuscades, surprises, siiigie combats, and 
battles of all sorts, wdiich are made to bring out the cl^alrous 
prow'css of Zohrab, might furnish, had we room, a series of ex- 
tracts not sur})assod even by the splendid panorama of Persian 
warfare in the pages of ‘ 7Vie Kvzzilbaslu^ 

In the midst of the tumultuous warfare of this volume, the Shah, 
a thorough soldier, appears to high advantage, — equally prudent 
in planning and brave in executing ; hideed, so decidedly suj)erior 
to all about him, that we begin to wonder whether we are reading 
of the same personage that had moved elnotions so ddfeieiit 
throughout the preceding part of the tale. Of a sudden our old 
acquaintance re-appears he discovers, that his most intimate 
coufulant, the Goozoo — the humpbacked baibcr — has been tam- 
pered with by the insurgents, and has sold an important piece of 
intelligence to an emissary of Zohrab. 1'his discovery takes place 
w^iile the Shah is on his march through the fioulier forest; and 
the short scene w^hich ensues appears to us one o? the most masicily 
in the book : — 

‘ The Shah sat for some time wTapt in thought. At length he 
exclaimed, “Send for the humpback!*' and looking u})warcl to the 
summit of an enormous pine tree, whicli liad been struck by lightnihg, 
he said, “ and bid one of tlic executioner s gang be in readiness at 
hand with a rope.'’ An aw’ful fear ran through the by-stahders as 
they heard these w^ords, strongly enhanced by tlie wildness of the 
scenery around them. There sat the king, coiled up as it Were in the 

9 Y. 2 
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folds off his power, like the dragon of the wilderness spreading ter- 
ror around; above him reared the towering stem of the pine, scathed 
and blackened, overtoppifig all the trees of the forest, stretching out 
its burnt and withered branches in stiff and rigid outlines, and pre- 
senting no bad emblem of the withered person of the Shah himself. 

‘ He had not waited iong ere the culprit appeared, making protesta- 
tions with his wonted ease, but rather perplexed at the suddenness of 
the call, and much more surprised at seeing the number of people 
collected at so unusual an hoiUL “ Stand forth T' said the Shah. — 
These words, uttered with a *cmn voice, made the traitor^s heart 
sink within him: and as lie stood alone, and disengaged froinj||lie rest 
of the crowd, he made liis loAJvest 'inclination. — “ Hear the words 
of the king: listen to his question, and answer as you hope for 
salvation. There was once a dog; a dog, mangy, ill- savoured, 
and of broken fortunes ; the refuse of its species ; despise(||)?y men, 
avoided by oth/?r beasts ; one man only in the world felt compassion 
for its sufferings ; he took it in, fed it, clieiished it, placed every con- 
fidence in it ; tqide it tlie guardian of his house, and the companion 
of his hours. jCong did this go on, disinterested kindness on the one 
hand, apparent undeviating fidelity on tlie other ; when one day, for a 
piece of dainty meat, not a hit more dainty tlian what it got at home, 
did the ungrateful beast betray his benefactor s trust. What ouglit to 
be done to such a beast? Speak, O man! speak.^’ 

‘ The liumpback’s fears were excited to sucli a degree that lie could 
scarcely utter ; h(3 looked with a supplicating face around, to see if he 
could discover a friendly countenance — the whole scene was that of 
ominous despair. “ Speak !” said the Shah in a voice of tliunder. “ As 
1 am yonr saerihee,” said the wretched man, your slave knows nothing. 
He has fallen from the clouds. Whatever tfie Shah ordains is right. ' 
“ Art thou that dog," said the Shall ; “ speak, yes or no?” “ What 
does your slave know ? fie is Vss than a dog, or even the meanest 
reptile that crawls, before tlie face of the asylum of the universe; but, 
as Allah is in Heaven, as Mahomed the blessed is his propliet, and as 
Mohamed Shah is the shadow of God upon earth, your slave lias done 
nought, save to pray daily fur the happiness and prosperity of the 
sovereign of Iran.” “ So is it said the Shah, with a most incredu- 
lous face. “ As I am less than the least, it is,^' answered the hump- 
back, stroking Ids heard and face down into as open an expression as 
possible. “ What does this mean,” said the Shah, holding the letter 
out to him ? The» humpback looked at it witli astonishment, and hav- 
ing read it, delivered it back to the Shah, saying, “ As I am your 
slave, its contents are totally unknown to me." ‘‘ Search liim !” said 
the Shah, “ whatever is found in his pockets bring to our presence,'' 
Upon hearing this, the poor wretcli broke out into a cold sweat, his 
knees knocked under liira, and he could say nothing, but “ cheezi nisf,* 
— there is nothing. However, in the very pocket, where he had first 
deposited it, tliere was found among other papers the original note 
which lie had received from Zohrab. 

‘ No 
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* No sooner had the Shah read it, than without saying anotller word, 
and with an ominous fierceness of manner, pointed upwards *to the 
withered pine-tree, and straightway an executioner’s oflicer was seen 
ascending with a rope to thiow over its highest branch, whilst others 
seized with ruthless hand upon the condemned^ traitor. 

‘ One must have lieard them to conceive the piercing cries tliat 
issued from that small hod 3 \ As soon as he perceived the fate that 
awaited him, he gave utterance to the most heart-rending lamenta- 
tions. He threw himself upon the^round before the 8hah, in atti- 
tudes ^ most abject ; he begged for life, as if it were sweeter to him 
than toany one else; he entrer<ted Zulma, the feraslies, Ali, any one 
and every one around, to intercede for him; in sliorfc, so miserable a 
spectacle of human woe and human weakness was scarcely ever seen. 
But alljwould not do. AVhen everything was ready, and the rope 
about li^neck, at a signal from the king, the ill-fated man was drawjo 
up with the rajjidity of lightning to the highest branelf, and there he 
swung to and fro, a future feast to the vultures, and mi intended bea- 
con to the enemy, warning him not to trust for the fuflfre to a traitor's 
interference. 

‘ The whole scene was full of awe, and as tiie blast swept through 
the forest glades, and agitated the tops of the highest trees, the 
Avitherecl l)ranches of the pine creaked, and as it were moaned over 
the forsaken corpse which they lore. The ujilifted faces of the 
assembled crowd, looking their last at tlie well-known form of the 
creature wlio not an hour before had been their dread, the stern figure 
of tlie king, and the silence which reigned, altogether produced a 
solemn and impressive effect.' — vol. iii. p. 158-165. 

The fall and massacre of Asterabad — the death of Zaul Khan— 
ihe capture and condemnation of Zohrah — and an angry interview 
between the Sliah and his nephe\w I'atteh Ali, who ariives too 
late to partake in the assault of Asterabad, but, on hearing of the 
murder of his sister, reproaches his uncle iii* fierce despair, and 
is also ordered into fetters — these. incidents, which follow each 
other with breathless rapidity of eflcct, bring every interest that 
has been stirred to a point ; — and then every knot is cut at once by 
the assassination of Aga Mohanied himself, by the hands of bis 
attendants. 

‘ A small lamp burnt in their room, by the light of which Sadek, 
with a gloomy determination overspreading his features, inspected the 
fatal dagger — a long Georgian hhanjar.^ made of the highest tempered 
steel. Not daring to speak, scarcely to breathe, they communicated 
to each other by signs. They did not take off their clothes; both had 
prepared themselves f(jr immediate flight as soon as the deed was 
over, and horses were ready saddled waiting for them at a moment's 
notice. 

‘ The hour of midnight, for wdiich they had been watching with 
nervous expectation, at length was announced by the sentinels on the 
• city 
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city wall^, and then indeed their courage was put to the test. Sadek’s 
rose lit proportion as Hu^ein^s fell. The youth was scarcely alive, 
Still he kept as steady a counteiiauce as he could, and looked at his 
dagger. Sadek arose, and trimmed the waning lamp, Ms face exhi- 
biting to the timid Ilusseiii features full of stern resolution. “ BiaJi, 
come ! tva/d shond ! If is liis time,” said Sadek. “ One minute,” 
said Hussein, his heart totally failing him. At that moment they 
heard an, audible sigh from the Sliah. “ In the name of the Prophet, 
what’s that ?’’ said the youth. “Come on,” said Sadek fiercely, 
“ otherwise thy heart shall feel this,” brandishing his weapon 
in his face. He then led on, ^id sjowjy opening the door^ibf the 
Shah’s apartment, entered without making the least noise ; but Hus- 
sein, in his excessive agitation, stumbled over the high threshold, 
and awoke the king. “ What’s that ? ” exclaimed his shnil voice, 
“ Wlio goes there ? ” w 

‘ Seating hiir.self upright in Ids bed be perceived Sadek. “ Sadek 1 ” 
roared lie, “ what do you seek ? ” and at once perceiving his inten- 
tion, “ Stop ! or ye die.” “ Die yourself,” said Sadek ; “ I come 
for thy blood ere thou takest mine.” “ I’ll give you all you ask,” said 
the king, groping abou[ for his arms. “ I am your king ! all ye desire 
take.” “ We want nothing but justice,” said Sadek, “and this it is 
upon whicli he aimed a deadly blow at tlie king, which he parried 
with Ids arm; the king then raised his voice, and seeking safety in 
flight around the room, he dodged his assassin with considerable dex- 
terity. He had just seized his sword, when Sadek, watching his oppor- 
tunity, plunged the dagger in the A^ery inmost recesses of his heart. 
He fell, and as the stream of life flowed rapidly from the gaping 
womul, all he could articulate was, “ I am the Shah — I — 1 — Shah — 
Shah — And thus fell the scourge of IVrsia’s fair kingdom, and of 
her soft and thoughtless sons.’ — vol. hi. p. 27S — 280. 

His nephew mounts the* throne amidst the acclamations of 
all classes; and Zohrab, delivered from his dungeon, receives the 
hand of the lady Amima, who appears at the light moment, her 
charms nollung impaired by half-a-year’s seclusion in the recesses 
of the desert. 

We have selected for extracts such passages as might, in our 
opinion, justify our praises of the novel, without mateiially inter- 
fering Mitli the pleasure \\hich the perusal of the work itself 
is calculated to afijord. We aic persuaded that if its author w'ere 
to vviite a novel of English manners of his own day, he could 
hardly miss to produce a decided re-action in the public taste; — 
even on eastern ground, we think it hardly possible llnit the com- 
pactness and lile ol his fable, and the grace his language, should 
fail of contributing largely to that desirable Hbue.* 

Art. 

* From the cuiideinnatiou which we have bestowed on most ot* the novels lately 
published in Loudon, we must take this opportunity of marking one remarkable eif* 

, ceptioDi 
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Art. Vl.-^The History of Charlemagne. By G. P. Rt James, 
Esq. pp. 5iO. 8vo. London. I8.‘32. 

^HE age of Charlemagne is a noble subject for an liistoriaii. 
It is tb^^rst great period of transition from tlie ancient into 
the modern social system ; the final dissolution of the old Roman 
— the dawn of modern European civilization. The name of 
Rome yet possessed so much traditionary awe, that the great 
barbarian conqueror, whose armies were at once upon the Elbe, 
the Danube, the Ebro, and the Po, condescended to stiengthen 
his hoM on his vast dominions, and Ms authority over the minds of 
his nuiltifaiious subjects, by assummg the title of successor to the 
I'lmperors of the West. The cities, not only of Italy but of Ciaul, 
preserved the Roman municipal institutions, and the provincial 
forms # magistracy ; the Roman law maintained a co-ordinate 
authority with tlie new barbaric codes, or infused into those codes 
some portion of its wiser and more humane spirit; the Homan 
became the prcdoniinaiit element in those modern languages, which 
were formed from the fusion of Latin with the Teutonic dialects. 
Above all, Christianity, the adopted religion of imperial Rome, 
remained, the great connecting bond between the two periods of 
society ; though itself strongly coloured by the prevailing bar- 
barism of the times, yet slowly subduing that barbarism; by 
degrees, bringing the successive hordes of tierce warriors from the 
North and the East wdlhin the pale of civilization, and laying the 
fomulation of a moral dominion over the whole European world, 
more extensive, and more permanent than the temporal sovereignty 
of tlie Caesars. On the other hand, the enfeebled race of the Ro- 
man provincials had been renewed to courage and martial energy 
by the infusion of barbaric blood, *or rather by the superinduc- 
tion of a military caste, if powerful to oi)j>ress, still valiant to de- 
fend. A warrior aristocracy had become the owners or the teni- 

cc'ptioii. The authoress of ‘ Carwell’ has, indeed, had recourse to materials, the effect 
of which, ill any less delicate hand, must have been horrible and revoUui^ ; but she 
has had the art to use even them without touchinj; anythinj^ more paiuful than ‘ tlie 
sacred source of sympathetic tcar.s.’ It is a little tale, in every jiajije of which we feel 
the elficaLy of an imaj^ination equally strong and feminine. The language is simple — 
a world apart from the stilted exaggerations in voguo— and every sentiment speaks 
the warmth of a good heait and the elevation of a graceful genius. 

There is another recent book whicli many readers, hiking it for a novel, nuiy think 
worthy of being separated from the million ol its class. Uut the ‘ Vounger Son’ is not 
a worK of iictioii. it is, we .are assured, a fragment of the Autobiograpliy ol a man 
ol* remarkable talents, who has chosen to live a most extraoidmaiy life, aiul to de- 
scribe its incidents with, considering their character, a most e\tniordin*ii*y measure 
of fidelity. With Mr. Trehy^ney’s general strain of opinion and sennmeut it is im- 
possible not to be grieved sSIpaiued; bu^ the facts he narrate.s, and the eloquence 
of his style, are such, that when hislxiok is complete<l, we shall feel it our duty to 
treat of it separately, and at some length. lie has not yet reached what we expect 
to find the most interesting part of his story — ^ihe detail of his adventures in Greece, 
and more especially of his intercourse with Lord Byron. 

, toliai 
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torial siipcriois of the soil. Though the complete system of feudal 
service, and the institutions of chivalry, which the Komanlic poets 
assign to the age of Charlemagne, were of a later period, their first 
principles vveie already in operation; and the Leudl^, or military 
chieftains, the descendants of the free Frankish conquerors, ever 
ready to obey the suinnions of their monarch to the field, tyrannized 
over and protected the old provincial population, which still culti- 
vated the land. Though the titles of many of the officers in the court, 
and still more in the provincial government of Charlemagne, were 
Koman, the chaiacter of his administration was that of a northern 
barbaiic conqueror, lie was%ie elective head of a vast tribe of 
fice warriors, who obeyed him, from the awe and the respect due 
as well to his personal prowess as to his commanding mind. 
Though lh(3 accomplished monarch was master of many lan- 
guages, that -of his court at Aix-la-Chapellc or Worms was 
almost uiiadidlerated Teutonic. Fven the Christianity of the age 
began to partake of the sterner character ; the conversion of the 
Saxons was cnfoiced, not so much by the zeal and eloquence of 
llie missionary, as be the swoid of the conqueror. It was a 
baptism of blood that brought the fierce foresters into the pale 
of the church. 

It is this alliance between the inert stability of the old Ro- 
man civilization, and the stirring energy of Teutonic barbarism, 
which at once gives its character to the age of Charlemagne, and 
entitles his name to mark a most ftiporlant epoch in the his- 
tory of JCurope. His empire, like that of Alexander, was dis- 
membered, and broken into many fragments, soon after his 
death ; but it had already achieved its great end. Though, to 
the supeificial readei', it may seem an insulated tract of history, 
healing little relation to, as having exercised little influence over, 
that which lollowed, — as it w'ere, a short and premature, though 
splendid, spring, breaking out in the dead winter of the darkest 
ages, and leaving behind no cfl'ect from its warrfth or vivifying 
energy ; y et, by those who look deeper, it will be contemplated in 
a veiy difleient light. The aeia of Charlemagne will appear not 
merely, as it were, the turning point in the fortune of the world, 
but as having laid the foiindaliou of the social system of JEurope, 
re-opened the intercourse between the more remote provinces* 
and cstablishi (i a kind of federal relation betw’eeii the separate 
kingdoms, which, rising out of the dismemberment of his 
empire, foimed the national commonwealth of Christendom. 
As thoiigli they weic conscious of ha^ once been limbs 
ot the same body, they retained a sort of political unity; and, 
ihougli with j)ei{)etually jarring and colliding interests within 
ihemselves, might coalesce, — as was afterwards the case at the 

Crusades,-— 
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Crusades, — in one league against a foreign and nusbelieving 
enemy. 

Before the epoch of Charlemagne, Europe seemed to be doomed 
to a successiifti of invasions, each more disastrous and desolating 
than the last, until every vestige of social /^rder and social im- 
provement should be destroyed, and the highly cultivated, the 
richly adorned, the wisely governed, the civilized empire of Rome 
should become a wild Scythian desert, and the whole human lace 
retrograde to a savage state. As yet, the admission of the con- 
quering* barbaiians into the bosom of the empire, and the sub- 
duing them, in some degree, to orcTer and humanity, and to the 
tenets of a purer religion, had afl'orded no securily. No sooner 
liad Goths and Vandals, and the other earlier invaders, either 
settled dbw n into subjects of the empire, or erected independent 
thrones, than, in their turn, they were overrun by hew swarms ; 
they lay prostrate before hosts which, coming, as it were, from the 
darker depths of the northern forests, or the Taitarian stcf)pes, 
weie each more rude, feiocious, and inhuman than the last. VVave 
after wave bad rushed on and broken, anti still the desolating 
flood seemed to pour forward in inexhaustible fury. Arabia 
threatened to complete what Scandinavia and Tartary had begun. 
The old Roman empire was in danger of being turned on 
its western flank by the still-advancing Mahometan; the fate 
of Christian Europe trembled iu the balance ; and if any hope 
of civilization remained, it Ifeemed doubtful whether it would 
assume the oriental form, and become a splendid Asiatic 
despotism, or retain the germs of freedom and imj)rovement 
inseparable from her own social institutions, from the inde- 
pendent character of the hardy fbi esters of (Germany, now' 
mingled with her population, and from her more liberal and 
expansive religion. 

It could scarcely be expected that the nation of the Franks 
would stand Urth as the saving bid walk of Christian Europe, 
so long as their sceptic slumbered in the feeble and efl’eniiuate 
hands of the later Meiovingiau kings. Yet, before the revolution 
which placed the Carlovingian race on the throne, Charles Mai tel, 
iu his office of Mairc du palais, had already anesled the torrent of 
Arabian conquest. The first of the Carlovingians laid the loundutioii 
of that empire, which ultimately raised, as it were, a solid bieak- 
water against which barbarian inva.sion might rage in vain. But 
it remained for the in^fatigable vigour of Chailemngne to throw 
back, on every side dPhis vast dominions, the enemies of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, who never again penetrated, at least by 
land, to the kingdoms of tic West. Internal disunion had 
already enfeebled the onset of Mahometanism from Spain, but 

CliaiJemagne 
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Charlemagne established the Ebro as the frontier of Chris- 
tendom, from which the descendants of Pelayo gradually drove 
back the still-waning crescent. On the east, instead of patiently 
awaiting, and lepelling the inroads of the idolatrous Saxons, or the 
Huns of Pannonia, , the more enterprising representative of the 
western Empire carried his arms into tlie midst ot the deserts 
which tluiy had either made or inhabited, compelled them to the 
yoke of social onler, and changed them from bands of predatory 
savages, ever ready to bear tire ami sword uj)on the fiuittul iields 
and flourishing cities of the llhine, into regular communities and 
peaceful bishopiics, themselves lieieatter to present a linn bariier 
or outwoik against any succeeding invasion from the remoter 
Jsloith or East. 

The empire of Charlemagne, of which Gibbon has given one 
of his lapid, brilliant, and comprehensive outlines, comprehended, 
willi the exception of the larger part of the Spanish Peninsula and 
Ciieat Biitaiu, all those kingdoms, which, down to a compara- 
tively recent period, have mingled in the politics of Europe. I hey 
seem, as it were, to bavo been (|ualilicd, by being the subjects of 
the western emj)ire, to become members of the great Ohiislian 
union. When they ceased to be united uiuler one lempoial 
monarchy, and when the successors to the imperial dignity of 
Chailemagne had shrunk into the sovereigns of the Germanic 
league, they still owned one spiritual dominion, and weie, to a 
certain dt’gree, held together by Kle religious supremacy of the 
popes. b\)r it was the Italian (onquests of Pepin and Chaile- 
magne, and their close alliance with the Roman see, which per- 
inaneiilly ojiened the whole of Europe to the domination of 
tlie Vatican. 'Ehe |)opes stood ou a new footing when they 
were recognized as the fathers of the Christian world by 
its acknowledged lord. Tiie coronation of Charlemagne at 
Rome, not merely invested iiim with tha^traditioiiary reverence, 
which seemed still to be inseparable from theifeiautle of the 
Ciesars, but rt-eslablislied Rome, as it were, as the capital, 
the cliief seat of dignity in the western world, though the court of 
the Emperor was still lield at Aix-la-Chapelle, or Paderborn, or 
Woims. The indeflnile preteusious of the lioinan poutifl' to the 
religious allegiance of the nations were, for a time at least, 
strengthened by his becoming a territorial sovereign ; and the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the ancient misticss of the world was, 
pel haps, almost as inflnenlial as the claim of succession to St, 
Peter, in establishing the bishop of Route as the acknowledged 
spiritual liege lord of Christeiidum, iSor must the advantages 
derived to Christianity at this period of human ufl'airs, fiom 
its thus assuming the stienglh and' vigorous administiatioii of 
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monarchical power, be lost sight of, in the contemplation of evils, 
which, in a later age, arose out of its tyrannical (iespolism/ At 
all events, this alliance between the monarch of the Franks and 
the Homan pontiff, is another remarkable illustration of that which 
we have ventured to lay down as the charac,teri.:.tic of the age of 
Charlemagne, the incorpoiation of the lust remains of the old 
Roiiian institutions with the manners and usages of the noriht rn 
barbarians; the blending the sacred reminiscences of ancient 
glory, power, and prosperity with the youthful hopes and splendid 
promises of the newly-developing form of society.'*' 

Charlemagne himself was the type and representative of his age. 
His very stature was that of one of the gigantic barbarians, whose 
matjna corpora ad impetum tanfum vulida are desciibed by 
Tacitus as distinctive of the Teutonic race. His abstemious and 
simple habits, his contempt of the pomp and splendid habiliments 
of a court, his insatiable love of war, the indefatigable activity with 
which every year he headed his armies on every frontit;j: ol his ilo- 
minions, now in the depths of the Ciciman foicsts, now on the 
Spanish March, now delivering Italy, and noW foiciug the slockaties 
of the Avars in Hungary; the relentless lecklessness of human life, 
when a sterner policy seemed to demand it, shown in the mas- 
sacre of the Saxons ; the nobler feature of his respect for the 
popular assemblies of his free subjects — all these parts of bis 
character belong to the barbarian chieftain of a half-civilized 
tribe, or confederation of tflbes. He united the noble descent 
which his ancestors demanded of their kings, with the valour 
which they required of their military leaders. His sovrr(fignfy 
was limited by the independent spirit of his martial uiistociacy; 
he led them to victory as much by fiis example as his aulliouty. 
He commanded their adiniralion by his activity, by lieing ever 
conspicuous and in the fiout of the bailie, in every lespect 
he iilled up the iniii9||t&ble description of the royal quahtications 
required by thl^ancient Germans, which we have paraphrased from 
Tacitus — ‘ Reges ex utilitate; duces ex virtule sumuiit. Nec 
regibus infmita, aut libera potestas : et duces exempio polius 
quam impel io : si prornpli, si couspicui, si ante acieiu aguut, ad- 
miratione priEsunt.^ * 

Oil the other hand, he had some of the belter qualities, as 
well as the vices and imperfections, of a legitimate heir to the 
throne of the western Cifisars, His general humanity, liis love of 
letters, his encouragement of the peaceful arts, his lespect for the 
advancement of law and social order, which sometimes degenerated 

# eVst sous son legne, et, pour aiiisi diri.*, sous s>a main, (j[i!c la secouase 

parlaqtitolle la soci^te Europ^enne, faisant volte face, cst soitic dcs voles de la destruc- 
tion pour entrer dans cedes de la creation. — Guizot j vol. li, p. 304. 

I * into 
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into u passion for minute legislative regulation ; — his zeal for the 
propagation of Clirislianity, liowever at times conducted in a bar- 
baric spiriff and condescending to bo mingled up tvith the petty 
theological controversies of tin day ; — the almost Asiatic licence 
with which he dispeiised his favours among his numerous wives 
and concubines, and the dissoluteness of his family and court, 
|/shich would no less have offended the severe virtue of his 
German ancestors, than the stricter morality of Christians in 
labetter age — when our point of view takes in these ihiiigs, \ve 
discover in the Frankish monarclj the legitimate successor of 
Justinian and Tlicodosius. Charlemagne, environed by his 
free and armed warriors in the Chamj) de Mai, and either pre- 
siding ill or giving his sanction to a council of bishops, in solemn 
debate on a novel heresy; at the simple and abstemious meal of 
an ancient German, hearing lectures on astronomy and passages 
from St. Augustin ; \vearing ordinarily the coarse and shorter dress 
of his Frankish ancestors, at Rome putting on the tunic and 
chlamys of a patiician ; hewing down Saxons with his battle- 
axe, and receiving ^on his throne the ambassadors of Fla- 
lOun-al-Raschid, with their oriental gifts of an elephant, and a 
w^ater-clock, and the keys of the holy sepulchre ; now issuing 
regulations for the cultivation of his own demesne, now legislating 
for his vast empire ; even in more trifling particulars, after the 
barbarian enjovment of the chase, indulging in the luxury of a 
jllomau lialh — all these strongly contrasted incidents illustrate his 
Temarkable position on the confines of each stage of civilization, 
and render his icign, as it were, the March or debatcable ground 
|||jtween ancient and modern Fiiropc. 

*^Of the modern writers, who, as far as our information extends, 
have treated on the age of Charlemagne, the most comprehensive 
and philosophic view is that of M. Guizot, in his admirable 
* History of Civilization’ in Trance. M#Hallam, indeed, has 
but one fault, the rapidity with which, in consistency with the plan 
of his w ork, he has glanced over this important epoch. We only 
regret that the same master hand which struck out the bold out- 
line has not tilled up the detail. Both these futhors, however, 
give philosophic ‘•commentaries on the history of Charlemagne’s 
reign rather than its history. The same may, indeed, be said of 
Gibbon’s condensed and luminous survey oP this peiiod. In the 
pages of M. Sismondi, the reign of Charlemagne wants chaiacter 
and impressiveness. Though it might do credit to an inferior 
writer, it is neither so just and oiiginal, nor so distinct and pic- 
turesque, — it is neither reasoned with so much depth, nor related 
with so much life, as we should have expected from the historian 
of the Italian republics. 
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The bold and graphic sketch of Karl the Great,* by M. 
Thierry, represents only the barbarian part of him. He is a ix)blc 
savage ; a powerful but rude and superstitious Gcrm#|i forester. 
Astonished, it would seem, at the discovery, that the mighty 
Karlovingian, whom the national vanity and the high monarchical 
principles of former historians had represented as a Frenchman, 
as the legitimate ancestor of Louis XIV., was a German in man- 
ners, in his place of residence, in language, this clever but some-^ 
what paradoxical writer has thought that he could not cul loo^ 
deep the ruder lineaments of his Teutonic descent; he has thrown 
him back as it were into the primitive forests from which his race 
emerged, and left him scarcely a touch of civilization, except his 
religion, and even of that he has exaggerated the darker and more 
superstitious hue. 

The volume now before us, if it does not altogetht*r realize our 
high conception of what a history of Charlemagne might be, dc- 
ser\es respectful mention. It is a work of research, and written, 
on the whole, in a masculine style. The wiiter lias examined the 
original authorities with acuteness and industjy. He has detected 
(peihaps he triumjdis souietiines too insultingly in his detection) 
the frequent errors in the .Life of Charlemagne, by M. G ail- 
lard. This author belongs to a school of French waiters, who 
w ere less studious of minute accuracy in detail, than of the general 
brilliancy and effect of their composition ; but his woik received 
the high and rather rare testimony of Gibbon’s approbation ; and 
some of his observations, which the historian of the ‘ Decline and 
Fair has condescended to make his owm, are full of justice and good 
sense. Mr. James has placed his main strength in the character 
of Chailemagne himself, rather than in that of his age; and nevi^H 
was hero more gallantly vindicated from every ynputation upon his 
fame, by the zeal of a contemporary biographer, than the Fmperor 
of the West by his ^'rdjAit panegyrist.* But, in fact, tlie dispuU s 
about the greatness anTthe virtues of Charlemagne, as of almost 
every other distinguished name, arise fiom the opposite principles 
of judgment adopted by different waiters. Where, on the one side, 
they are made alienable to the high and abstiact standards of 
justice, humanity, and religion, there are few whi^ch will stand the 
test; where, on the other hand, allowance is made for the opinions 
and the genius of the age in w'hich they have lived, they icsnme the 
honours of which they have been despoiled, — their \iitu('s arc rein- 
stated in their integrity, their faults or crimes |)allialud, if not 

* Tills modem school of French history has restored the (ieriniiti oharucter to the 
names of the older race of Frankish monarchs. M. Chateauhriand consents to ^ive 
up to barbarism and cacophony the inglorious Merovingians : he writes Chiovigh, or 
rather Hlovigh, Khiidebert, and Karl Martel, but he cannot part with the more French 
and harmonious ‘ Charlemagne,’ 
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excused : at all events the verdict founded on such different prin- 
ciples cannot be the same. It is well, perhaps, that there should 
be miter# of both these classes: it is well that the splendid 
criiiKJS, the destructive and sanguinary and barbarous gloiies of 
antiquity, hhould be ^weighed in the balance of more enlightened 
reason and purer Clnistianity, that so posterity maybe disenchanted 
from its misplaced admiration. Yet, unless due regard is paid to 
\he predominant character of each age of civilization, neither will 
the heading men, who have formed and been formed by each 
period, be fairly or justly estimated ; neither will fame nor ignominy 
be equitably and wisely distributecT; nor will the true philosophy, 
derived from consideiing human nature in every state and period 
of moral probation — under every varying circumstance which may 
try its powers and faculties, its nobler gifts and more debasing 
passions — ht deduced from the lessons of history, Mr. James, 
in(l<*ed, as we shall hereafter see, on some points has urged the 
plea of coiiformi|| to his age and social stale to the utmost extent 
in favour of the Frankish monarch : it may be doubted whether 
he has not trenched upon some of the great immutable prin- 
ciples of morality, which are of all climes and all ages. Our 
chief objection to his w'ork is, that he sometimes falls into a trite 
and feel)le vein of moralizing, true and right principled in the 
main, but both out of place and uuimprtlssive. His style not sel- 
dom betrays that haste and incorrectness, which wc may excuse 
in iinitalions of the Waverley romances, but which should not be 
permitted to disfigure pages ( ^aiming the graver name of history : 
while in some* passages, though this is by no means generally the 
case, where the seenes, without in the least deliactiug from their 
^delity, would admit of idore picturesque grouping, and more 
realizing vi\idness of description, we have regretted that the hand 
of tlie novelist has not been called in to give the last enlivening 
touch to the design. 

'I'he fust of the Carlovingian dynasty, Pepin, left a throne, 
from the extinction of the feeble Merovingian race, the free 
choice of the I'ranks, and the sanction of the church, without 
a competitor, and ffrni in the power and irtUbe alliances of its 
founder. Of Charlemagne little is known before the death of 
his father and his own acession ; but the two circumstances 
which Mr. J^^ames has noticed, as rijping on undoubted 
authority, were calculated to make a strong impression upon 
his mind. In his twelfth year, he was deputed to receive the 
Poman pontiff’, who had crossed the Alps, to place himself, as 
it were, under the shadow of his father’s throne. Mr. James 
indigiiainly rejects the description of his reception by a later 
papal historian. As far as we can make out the barbarous Latin 
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of Anialiic, Pepin met the pontiff with a vast body of soldiers, 
dismounted from his liorse, and eseoiled him for tliiee miles,’ with 
continual prostrations to the ground. Ai all events, #ie seeds of 
veneration for the representative of St. Peter were on that occa- 
sion, no doubt, sown deeply in the heart of the young prince. 
Charlemagne next appeals actively employed in his father’s wars 
ill Aquitaine, a province which, peihaps, as retaining a larger prO| 
poilion of the old Homan population, and fioni some remoli 
claim of its dukes to descent from the line of Clovis, reluclantly 
admiUiMl, and, for a considi'rable period, was ready on evtry 
occasion to renounce, the soveieignty of the Cailovingians. It 
was a war almost of extermination. * Plood and flame wiappi'd 
one of the iinest districts of I'lance, and ruin and destruction 
inaiked the consequences of the vassals' revolt, and the vengeance 
of the sovereign.’ W e do not quiti', however, undei stand how 
Mr. James reconciles his notice of the velcriiy of Pepin's con- 
quest, whom he slate s in om; sentence to iim^e ‘ with rapidity 
almost incredible subdued the whole province, from Auvergne to 
Limoges' — with a subsequent passage, from;,»whieh it is plain that 
the war was maintaiiu d by the obstinate Aquitaniaiis for at least 
four years.* It is rematkable that ibis W'ar was undertaken under 
the pret(‘xt of avenging the plunder of church pro}>ertv, on U aifar 
the duke of the pro\incd*| by the son of Charles Maitel. Thi.s i.s, 
in itself, a cm ions change in the policy of the Frankish monarchs ; 
but it appears that churches and convents were not spareil in the 
indiscriminate ravages made by tlu^ troops of Pt j)in.‘f In these® 
campaign.s Charlemagne was instructed and exercised in the arts 
of war: he might also read appalling lessons of remorselessness 
in the trealnient of the rt hellions prov^ince by his father, and in llitr 
execution of Heiiiistan, the leader of lht‘ insiii reetion. 

But though the throne of Pepin seemed tlius establislied on 
the most solid foundations, the fatal principle of dividing the 
kingdom, like any other property or posse.ssion (a piaclice com- 
moil to most nations of Teutonic descent), at the death of the 
sovereign, threatened to reduce the power of the I'ranks, so that 
they would have 6i5ased to dictate to Italy, and peihaps to resist 
the kindred swarms of barbaiians who were ready to burst m and 
crush their advancing civilization. '^The coinmaiiding character, 
the unscrupulous aiti|i|ition of Char lemagne, the pfipoi tune death 
of his brother, reunited the empire in its former streiiglli and 
integrity. It is difficult to compiehend the principle, or even to 
trace the limits, of this division between the sons (d Pepin. Ciiarles 
received the more extensive, but probably less wealtliy and 

♦ Sismondi says for nine years, 
f Sismoudi — from the Continuator of rredigarius, 

populous, 
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populofts, kingdom of Ncustria, extending from the Scheldt to the 
mouth of the Loire, if not to the Pyrenees : Carloman the 
southern districts, from Suabia across to the Mediterranean, 
including Burgundy, Alsace, Helvetia, and Provence. To 
which division Aquitaine was assigned does not clearly appear ; 
but no sooner had her fears of Pepin been allayed by his death, 
and the chance of independence seemed more favourable against 
* divided kingdom, than this refractory province was again in 
^ arms. While Carloman hesitated and promised to assist in thecon« 
quest, the more active Charlemagne was already laying it waste, 
and, though wdth a small army, htd suppressed the insurrection. 
Hunald, probably a former duke of Aquitaine, who had aban- 
doned the cloister to take the lead in the defection, fled to Lupo, 
the duke of tJascony, likewise in open revolt. Charlemagne 
demanded the surrender of the fugitive ; his summons was instantly 
obeyed. The following passage is not in Mr. James’s best 
style 

* Clemency was a natural quality in the mind of Charlemagne. It 
seldom if ever desert^ him, even when age had taken from the first 
softness of the heart ; and, in the whole course of a long life, we find 
few or no instances of cruelty recorded against him, while every his- 
torian rings with tlie praises of his moderation and gentleness. The 
single example of great severity which I n^all have to notice here- 
after, was the effect of that stern, though perhaps necessary policy, 
from which the mind of youth impetuously revolts. But in the present 
^ instance, young and happy himself — in the possession of those physical 
powers, and that ease of corporeal sensations which give natural 
amenity to tlic disposition, and also blessed with tliat inexperience of 
abused lenity and of unrequited kindness, which leaves the heart free 
to act — cruelty could scarcely’form a part in the cliaracter of Charle- 
magne. No bloodshed stained his triumph over Hunald, gratified the 
revenge of Lupo, or blackened the Gascon’s treachery by its conse- 
quences; and the young monarch spared his rebellious subject, though 
prudence, and even humanity, taught him to guard against future 
insurrection.’ — pp. 122, 123. 

Mr. J allies, in a note, expresses some doubt whether this 
Hunald was the same ^^ho had formerly been duke of Aquitaine; 
for, by one historian, he is represented as jiaving been delivered 
up, una cum uxore sud, which could scarcely be applicable to a 
monk, and a very old one ! Hunald, on r^j|puncing the cowl (if, 
indeed, he had ever formally assumed it) to set himself at the 
head of the insurrection, may have reassumed his conjugal con- 
nexion. ^ Nevertheless,’ proceeds Mr. Janies, ^ if it was the 
same, as M. Gaillard observes, there could be no great severity 
in again shutting up a nian’ (lie was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment) ^ who had done so voluntarily himself, arid only 

broke 
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broke his vows to excite tumult and rebellion.’ Yet, smely, it 
was no such splendid act of magnanimity to spare llie life of 
old man and a monk/ who had shewn total incapacity to con- 
duct the rebellion which he had attempted ; nor, perhaps, was the 
sacred dress which he had once worn^vithout influence on a mind 
like that of Charlemagne. It was neither according to his temper 
nor his policy to give offence to the church, by the execution of a 
man who had once belonged to tlieir body. Nor, after all, is it 
quite clear on what title rested the sovereignty of the Carlovingiau 
kings over Aquitaine and (Jascony. 

I’he conquest of Aquitaine *by Charlemagne threatened to sow 
disunion and discord between the conqueror and his feeble 
brother, Carloman. The misunderstanding was, for the })resent, 
reconciled by the influence of their mother, Bertha. Ifertha, in 
the same pacific spirit, arranged a marriage between Charlemagne 
and the daughter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards. Charle- 
magne accepted the proposals, and wedded the J[j^ombard princess, 
— though it is by no means c(‘rlain that he had not already a wdfe : 
— such, at least, the pope, alarmed at this connexion between the 
son of his protector and the daughter of his deailly enemy, pro- 
claimed to be the title of llimiltruda, whom Ciiurlemagne dis- 
missed, without ceremony, as a mistress. But the daughter of 
JJesidcrius w'as treated with little more respect : at the end of a 
year she w'as sent back repudiated, upon the pretext of ^incurable 
sterility from natural defect/* to her indignant father. We must 
return, hereafter, to the consequences of this deep-felt insult. 

Three years after their accession to their father’s dominions, 
the brother of Charlemagne died, and, according to Mr. James, 
with precipitate haste! his widow ited with her children to tlid^ 
court of the Lombard king. 'J1ie nobles of Australia were sum- 
moned, according to M. Sismondi, to meet at the castle of Car- 
bonnac in Ardennes, and by one* consmit, Charlemagne was 
proclaimed the successor to his brother’s throne : — 

‘The right of the nobles of Carloman’s dominions, to choose his bro- 
ther for liis successor, was iinclenialde; and many circumstances in- 
duced them to do so wdtliout hesitation. 

‘ A reign of two years over a considerable portion of the French 

♦ The strenuous opposition of the queen-mother to this decree is u stiongevuienco 
ajijaiust the truth of this llegiitioii, Bertha, however iiijwillinj;’ tliat a inurnnj^, 
which she had negotiated, should be thus abruptly terminated, would scarcely have 
consented with so much reluctance to the separation of her son from a wife, who 
could not bear a heir to the race (*f Pepin. According to Flcury, Adelard, the cousin 
of Charlemagne, was so disgusted at this instance of the injustice and wickeducKs of 
the world, that be abandoned it for the church, of which he became a distinguished 
member. Here, indeed, there is room for an uncharitable inference, that the ciime of 
repudiating a barren wife might assume a darker hue to the eyes o£ oile not far re- 
moved from the succession. 

voi^jjtLvni. No.«vi. ' 2f people 
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pcof)lo "iiad already sudieieiitly displayed tlie character of the youno- 
loonarcdi, to show that he possessed ail those talents requisite to lead a 
har])arous nation, in difticiilt and momentous times. The nobler, the 
finer, tlie grander qualities of his mind and his heart, it is probable 
tht‘ ronqh chiefs of his warlilie people neither saw nor estimated ; but 
it was the pc'culiar attfibute of that great prince, to add to feelings and 
powers wliicli would have ornamented the brightest times, those 
animal abilities and ruder perfections, calculated to dazzle, captivate, 
and control the age in which he lived. It is anything but wonderful 
that such a leaden* should have been the universal choice of the Francs, 
in preference to an infant monarch and a female regent. 

‘ In accepting a crown which the nation had every right to bestow, 
Charhunagne was justified. lie committed no crime — he violated no 
law he was no usur])er. But whether it would not have been nobler 
to have preserved the throne of their father for his brother's children, 
is a question not so easy of solution. The appearance of such an 
action would certainly have been more magnanimous, whether the 
reality were so or not; and where a doubtful procedure redounds to 
the advantage of the person who adopts it, the world is ever ready, 
and often just, in attributing it to a selfish cause. Nevertheless, a 
number of truly patriotic motives, to a mind so extensive in its views 
as that of Charlemagne, might act in opposition to kindred affection 
and native generosity. The good of the pe()])lc that lie was called to 
govern certainly required some other rule than that of women and 
children. l\)o many instances were before his eyes of the fatal effects 
springing fiom such an administration ; on the other hand, even if the 
nation would have consented to Ids governing in the name of his nephew, 
till the child grew up into the iirin, it is evident that his sister-in-law, 
(liherga, anxious for the supreme power lierself, would never have 
yielded lier assent. At tlie same time, it must be remembered, that the 
very proposal would have b^en an attack upon the rights of the 
P'reiich people to a voice in the succession of their monarchs, which 
Charlemagne was then in no condition either to make or to support. 

‘ Other motives undoubtedly concurred to determine the young 
king in his acceptance of the crown. If we may judge from the im- 
mensity wdiich he afterwards accomplished, and from the steadiness 
and unity of de‘<ign with wdiich ho pursued the general civilization of 
PJurope, wc shali find cause to believe that great scheme to have been 
the offspring of his iidiid at a very early period.* — p. 140-144* 

There can be no doubt that the crown of the Franks was at 
this period, in a certain sen.se, elective. ,But what reasons the 
widow of Carloiuan may have had for her distrust of Charle- 
magne’s designs, Eginhard was not likely, and other historians 
ha\c been unable or unwilling, to disclose. Her flight may have 
been hasty, and her j)lace of refuge unwisely chosen ; but the 
bioilieily love of Charlemagne to her husband had never been 
profound, — his ambition might be reasonably suspected, — his 

clemency 
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clemency had not yet been put to the test, — these were not days 
in which bl<.)od w^as considered loo dear a price to pay for a 
crow'U ; and it is far from improbable that Charlemagne had been 
in correspondence with the disaffected nobles of Aiistrasia.* 

The war with the Saxons was the final repulse, at least from 
Western Europe, of the assaults of barbarism and idolatry, 
upon dawming civilization, and inffiienlial, however superstitious# 
Christianity. Tliese latter had long tamely endured, or offered 
a vain resistance to the aggressions of the immitigable enemy : 
now, as it were, aniiiiatec^ with some portion of the spirit 
of barbarism, they rallied under the standard of Charlemagne, 
became, in their turn, the aggressors, and compelled by force of 
arms submission to the pursuits and to the religion of peace. In 
the language of M. Guizot, ^11 y fit face par la^conqnete ; la 
guerre defensive prit la forme offensive; il Iransporta la lutte 
sur le territoire des peuples qui voulaient envahir le sien: il tra- 
vailla d asservir les races etrangeres, et extirj)er les croyunces enne- 
mies. De la son mode de gouvernement et la fondation de son 
empire : la guerre offensive et la cotiquete ♦oulaient cette vaste et 
rcdoutable unite,’ War, to nations in the state of the Saxons, is 
a moral, almost a physical, necessity: their restless incursions 
upon their neighbours’ territories, their irreclaimable hostility to 
all districts which offered any chance of plunder or of comiuest, 
wan e the inseparable consequence of their social stale ; the battle, 
either on sea or land, was their element; their wealth, their very sub- 
sistence, w'as the industry of more j)eaceful nations. Tlieir faithless 
disregard of treaties, with which they are reproached by the histo- 
rians of Charlemagne, aro.se not merely from the usual fickleiu'ss of 
savages, who often consider cunning as legitimate a means of suc- 
cess as force, but from the constitution of their .society. 'Fhere 
was no representative or responsibly authority which could bind a 
number of independent clans to the obse rvance of a. coimnon 
treaty: the submission of certain tribe.s was no security for the 
peaceful conduct of the lest. 'I'hey might confederate ft>r pur- 
poses of invasion and pillage, but ill-success dissolved the league, 

* it is neither unamiising nor uniiistructive to compare the dilleient iu 

which the same transactions appear to two writers of sense and iinparliality : — 
‘ Justiu’ ici. Charles n’avait rien fait qui le bij^nalat aux yeiix de. ses compalriotes 
comme plus digne d’amqur on de respect qu' aucuii de ses preilenfSKcurs. Ses 
inariages et ses divorces, ses hruuilleries avec son frere, et son injuste occupation 
de I’heritage de ses neveux, no niontroient en lui, quhm honnne ahainlonue a ses pas- 
sions, et qui, depuis qu’il etuit roi, se croyoit au dessns des lois. Mais vers celte 
epoque commencja la longue et terrible gueiTe qu’il soutuit rontre les Saxons pendant 
la plus grande partio de son regne ; guerre qui developpa la premiere ses talens 
milituires, qin le rendit chcr a la nation et a ses buldats. qui accoutuma les Francs a 
»e considerer de nouveau comme un sent pevqde, et rjui les engagea a corriger dans 
leur constitution politique ce qni paroibsoit iiuire a la rapidito de leurs d^isions et 
do leur da Pran^ait^ li, 232 . 

' 3 r 2 aud 
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and each* resumed its native independence. We altogether concur 
with Mr. James, that Charlemagne's wars with the Saxons wpe 
inevitable, and that the policy of attempting their subjugaticu 
within their own territory^ was both wise, and productive of great, 
though perhaps remote, benefit to mankind. 

His first campaign was resolved at a general diet at Worms, 
which was at once a popular aSvSembly of his subjects, and the 
muster of his army. The disunited Saxons seem to have made no 
regular resistance to his advance upon their fortiheation of Ehres- 
burg: the destruction of the temple of Irminsiil (lleer-mau-saule, 
the pillar of the War-man,) avenged the act of hostility, the burn- 
ing the church of JDaventer, which was alleged as the cause ot the 
war. 

We hasten, however, to the Italian affairs of Charlemagne. The 
repudiation of^his daughter had mortally wounded the pride of the 
Lombard king, Desiderius, whom, we may observe, Mr. James is 
inclined to treat as an usurper, not remembering that his title, the 
consent of the nation, was as good as that of Charlemagne to the 
throne of the Franks. ( Manzoni, in his tragedy of Desiderio, has 
beautifully described the anguish of the parent : — 

‘ L’ ira del cielo 

E 1’ abhominio della terra, e il brando 
Vcndicator sul capo dell’ iniqiio 
Che pura e bella della man materna 
La inia figlia si prese, e me la rende 
Con r ignominia d’ un ripudio in fronte. 

Onta a quel (’arlo, al disleal, per cui 
Annunzio di sventura al cor d’ im padre 
E udirsi dir che la sua figiia e giunta.’ 

The court of Desiderius had become the asylum of all the 
enemies of Charlemagne, llunald, the exiled duke of Aquitaine, 
had escaped from his iuiprisoilment, to meet, we may observe, a, 
singular and miserable fate, for one who had once been a monk ; 
he was stoned to death for heresy, or, as some state, apostacy 
from Christianity. Could this be the open breach of his monastic 
vows? The widow and children of C'arloinaii were more dan- 
gerous inslrumeii^s in the hand of an enemy. J)esiderius hid 
attempted, by persuasion and by menaces, to induce the pai)c to 
anoint them as rightful owners of their father’s kingdom. His 
refusal brought the Lombard army into the Ilomaii territory, and 
the j)ontiff, by a messenger who, with difficulty, found his way 
to the court of Charlemagne at Thionville, sununoiied the son of 
Pepin again to rescue the territory of the Roman republic and tlie 
head of the church from violence and spoliation. Cliarlemagne, as 
Mr. James would assure us, ^ sure of victory,’ hesitated, and from 

• i* the 
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the unambitious moderation of his character, attempted *to bring 
the Lombard to terms by peaceful iiegocialions, and even b^ oifers 
of money. Among his more honourable motives, may have been 
some compunctions of remorse. He might, without shame, have 
felt repugnance to attack the man, whose pride he had so deeply 
wounded by the repudiation of his daughter. But war was inevi- 
table : it w^as resolved with the characteristic decision, and prose- 
cuted with the characteristic rapidity and vigour, of Charlemagne. 
Tlie diet of the nation again met at Geneva, and the conqueror of 
the Saxons prepared to pass jlie Alps : — 

‘ To conduct a great force, consisting principally of cavalry, through 
two of the most difficult and precipitous mountain passes in Europe, 
Avas an undertaking \vhich even the iiiind of Charlemagne w^ould not 
have conceived, had it not been absolutely necessary to conquer such 
difficulties in the outset. The continual rumour of h?8 military pre- 
parations had put the enemy on his guard. All the easier passes of 
the mountains were already fortified by the Lombards ; and no way 
remained of forcing an entrance into Italy, but by unequal and most 
hazardous battle, or by the painful march jvhich he determined to 
accomplish. It would seem, that on this passage of the Alps, great 
conquerors have taken a pleasure in trying the extent of their powers. 
Hannibal, CliarJemagne, and Napoleon, have each undertaken, and 
each vsucceeded in the enterprize ; hut of all these, perhaps the monarch 
of the Francs had to contend with the greatest difficulties with the 
least means. The Carthaginian, it is true, was liarassed by enemies, 
and the Corsican was burdened with artillery; but the one could 
call to his aid all the resources of ancient art, whose miracles of power 
shame our inferior efforts ; and the other could command all the ex- 
pedients of modern science, to support his own energies, and to smooth 
the obstacles of his way. Charlemagne stood alone in the midst of a 
barbarous age.’ — pp. 1 ( 39 , 170 . 

But Mr. James has altogether passed over a fact in the history 
of this transaction which is dearly made out iu the ‘ Observations' 
appended to Maiizoni’s drama.* 

Charlemagne, it seems, when he arrived before the chime 
(stockades which completely blocked np the descent from the 
Mont Cenis Pass, and of which the name is still preserved in the 
village of Chiusa), in despair of forcing the passage, which was 
defended by the Lombards with the utmost skill and valour, was 
about to make an ignominious retreat. The expressions of FIo- 

* From those Illustrations, wo may observe, it appears that this accomplished 
writer, the author of two tragedies, if not of the highest dramatic effect, admirable for 
their truth in the delineation of character, for their elorpicnce, and their touching 
pathos— of some pieces of the most splendid lyric poetry which the Italian language 
can boast— and of the best romance winch Europe has as yet produced in the school 
of Scott, possesses, in addition to all these claims upon respect, some likewise of the 
highest qualifications of an historian. 

doard, 
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doacd, a canon of Rheims, who lived in the tenth century, are dis- 
tiiKjt to that effect ; — 

‘ Claustrisque repulsi 

In sua priEcipitem meditantur regna regressum. 

Una moram r^ditus tan turn nox fortd ferebat/ 

Anastasius, the papal biographer, by no means friendly to the 
Lombards, confirms this statement; — nor has Mr. James noticed . 
an important personage in this memorable transaction, Martin the 
Deacon, the messenger from the pope, who, according to still 
earlier authority, has the merit of having, unexpectedly, rescued 
Charlemagne from his embarrassment; and who, by leading some of 
his best troops by a side pass, whence they fell on the undefended 
rear of the Lombard, secured him a complete victory. 

The defeated Desiderius, as is w^ell known, fled to Pavia, where 
he endured a siege of fifteen months. During the siege, Charle- 
magne made his celebrated progress to Rome. This march and 
his reception by the grateful pontiff, are described with so much 
spirit by Mr. James, that, merely marking in italics a few silly 
affectations, we extract the whole passage : — 

‘ In the meantime, Charlemagne set out from Pavia, accompanied by 
a considerable army, and an immense train of bishops, priests, and 
nobles ; and, passing through Tuscany, he advanced by rapid journeys 
upon Rome. Shouts and songs of triumph greeted him on the way ; 
towns, castles, and villages, poured forth to see him pass ; the serf, the 
citizen, and the noble, joined in acclamations wliich welcomed the 
conqueror of the Lombards ; and dead Italy seemed to revive, at the 
glorious aspect of the victor. Thirty miles from tiie city, he was met 
by all those who could still boast of generous blood in Rome, with 
ensigns and banners ; and at ^ mile’s distance from the walls, the 
wliole schools came forth to receive him, bearing in their hands 
branclics of the palm and the olive, and singing, in the sv)eet Raman 
tongue I the praises and gratulatioiis of their mighty deliverer. Thither, 
too, came the standard of the cross, Avith AAdiich it had been customaryl ' 
to meet the Exarchs on their visits to the city ; and truly, since the 
days of her ancient splendour, never had Rome belield such a sight 
as entered her gates with the monarch of the Francs. It was now no 
savage array come to ravage and to spoil, with hunger and hatred 
their looks, and foukiess and barbarism in their garments. On t^e 
contrary, a long train of the princes and nobles of a warlike and' 
beautiful nation, mingling, in the brilliant robes of peace, with all the 
great of a people they had delivered, entered the gates of Rome, and, 

‘ amidst songs of victory and shouts of joy, were led forward, through 
^ all the splendid remains of ancient art, the accumulated magnificence 
> of centuries of power and conquest, by a monarch such as the world 
’ has seen but once. 

‘ Above the ordinary lieight of man, Charlemagne was a giairf in 
Ills stature as in his mind ; but the graceful and easy^proportion oTall 

his 
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his limbs spoke the combination of wonderful activity with Immense 
strength, and pleased while it astonished. His countenance was^H 
striking as his figure ; and his broad high forehead, his keen and 
flashing eye, and bland unwrinkled brow, offered a bright picture, 
wherein the spirit of physiognomy, natural to all men, might trace the 
expression of a powerful intellect and a benevolent heart. On so 
solemn an occasion as his entry into Rome, the general simplicity of 
liis attire was laid aside ; and he now appeared blazing in all the 
splendour of royalty, his robes wrought of purple and gold, his lirow 
encircled with jewels, and his very sandals glittering with precious 
stones. As he approached th^ church of St. Peter, and was met hy 
the Exarch’s cross, the monarch alighted from his horse, and, with his 
principal followers, proceeded on foot to the steps of the cathedral. 
The marks of his reverence for the shrine of the apostle were such as 
a sovereign might well pay, wdiose actions and whose power left no 
fear of respect being construed into submission. In t?ie porch, near 
the door, he was met by Pope Adrian, attended hy all his clergy, 
clothed in the magnificent vestments of the Roman churcJi ; and wliile 
loud shouts rent the air of “ Blessed be he ivko emnctli in the name of the 
LordP^ the pontiff held his deliverer to his. heart, poured forth his 
gratitude, and loaded him with blessings.* — p. 177-179. 

The famous territorial donation to (he pope closed this memo- 
rable visit. Mr. James is probably right in supposing that it was 
bestowed as a kind of feud, under Charlemagne, who, as exarch 
or patrician of Rome, or as conqueror, maintained a supremacy 
which was not less real because indelinile. 

Pavia, on its surrender tlirough despair of relief and starvatif)n 
— if not through the treachery of some of the Lombard chieftains 
within, who began to be weary of an unprofitable adherenci; to 
the fallen fortunes of their king — wifs treated with lenily not less 
laudable, because perhaps as much to be ascribed to policy as to 
humanity. Charlemagne assumed the iron crown of the I .bom- 
bards, and received the willing allegiance of the submissive nation. 
Desiderius, to whom our author vouchsafes no compassion — in- 
deed he treats him throughout with unusual want of fairness — was 
first considered as a state prisoner, under the care of the bisliop of 
Liege, afterwards became a monk in the abbey of Coibey. Rut 
what was the fate of the wife and children of Carlornan, who had 
already fallen into the hands of the victor after the fall of Verona ? 
The church, the asylum of the friendless, as well as a safe and 
honourable confinement for dangerous pretenders to thrones, is 
supposed by some to have received one of the sons into its bosom. 
But the credence on which this prince has been identified with 
Syagrius, bishop of Nice, is far from satisfactory; — and the sudden 
and total disappearance of the wliole family from liisfory leaves 
a (||rk shade of suspicion upon the minds of all who estimate 

Charlemagne 
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Charlemagne without those leanings of sentiment which arc almost 
inseparable from tlie position of a biographer. 

The exlraoi dinary activity of Charlemagne can only be appre- 
ciated by a rapid statement of his occupations during his more 
peaceful hours, and by the dates of the wars, and the regions in 
which he headed his army in person. We shall describe the former 
in the w'ords of Mr. James : — 


‘ Gifted with a frame, the corporeal energies of which required 
little or no relaxation, and which, consequently, never clogged and 
hampered his intellect by fatigue, Charlemagne could devote an im- 
mense portion of his time to business, and, without taking more than 
a very small portion of slec]), could dedicate the clear thoughts of an 
untired mind to the regulation of his kingdom, even while other men 
were buried in repose. He was accustomed, we are told, to wake 
spontaneously,'’ and rise from his bed four or five times in the course of 
each night ; and so great was his economy of moments, that the brief 
space he employed in putting on the simple garments with which he 
was usually clothed, was also occupied in hearing the reports of his 
Count of the Palace, or the pleadings of various causes, which he 
decided at those times with as rnucli clear wisdom as if listening to 
them on the judgment-seat. Some ligliter exercise of the mind was 
nevertheless necessary even to him ; but this was principally taken 
during his repasts, when he caused various works to be read to him, 
which did not require the severe attention that he was obliged to be- 
stow on judicial investigations. The subject of these readings was, 
in general, the history of past times, and Avorks upon theology, amongst 
which the writings of St. Augustin are said to have afforded him the 
greatest pleasure. By the constant employment of moments which 
Avould otherwise have been wasted to the intellect, an extraordinary 
mass of business AA^as easily swept aAA'ay ; and, at the end of the very 
year in which })e returned from Italy, a number of acts, diplomas, 
charters, letters, judgments, and affairs of all kinds, can be traced to 
Charlemagne himself, the despatch of which, together with all thos 4 | 
tliat must have escaped research, AA’Ould be utterly iriconceiA’’able, were " 
we ignorant of Avhat were the habits of that great and singular man.'— - 
pp. 193, 194. 


The warlike occupations of this * great and singular man’ will 
be better coinprehencled by glancing over the list of his fifty- 
three campaigns, compiled by M. Guizot. 

1 Against the Aquitaniaiis. - - - -- 


18 

5 

7 

1 

2 

4 


the Saxons, 
the Lombards, 
the Arabs of Spain, 
the Thuringians. 
the Avars, 
the Bretons. 


1 Against the Bavarians. 

4 „ the Sclavonians beyo)^«d 

the Elbe. 

5 „ the Saracens in Italy.^ 

3 „ the Danes. 

2 , the Greeks.^ 




* We would suggest to Mr. James that he might increase thft usefulness and per- 
spicuity 
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During his Italian campaign the Saxons had renewed Jtlieir 
ravages; but being seized with a sudden panic, attributed, of 
course, to a miracle, they retreated into their own territory. Four 
ajinies, not headed by the monarch in person, revenged the 
aflVont, and recovered the plunder. The neit year Charlemagne 
himself was on the Weser, and notwithstanding the surprise of his 
rear-guard, wdiich was nearly cut off by a bold movement of the 
enemy, his victory was complete. The third year he w as recalled 
to Italy by an insurrection of the Lombard duke of Friuli, who, 
in one campaign, was discomfited, taken, and executed. The 
same year he was again in Saxony, and penetrated to the Lippe. 
The Saxons not merely submitted to own allegiance, but to ein 
brace the religion of the conqueror. The contest with the Saxons 
gradually changed its character. From a war of predatory aggres- 
sion on the part of his barbarous enemy, Charlemagne, as we 
have said, made it a w ar of conquest and subjugation on his own. 
Instead of fighting for the plunder of richer countries, both the 
East and the West Saxons, the Ostphaliaris and Westphalians, 
had to defend the fieedom of their own wild 1*010818. By erecting 
forts within their territory to bridle their inroads, their in- 
dependence w^as threatened; and the famous Witikind now^ 
began to combine, by his superior genius, the disunited clans 
into a nation — at least, for their defence against this formidable 
enemy. From the head of an invading and predatory horde, be 
became the chief of a people contending for their liberties : fiom 
the destructive renown of u Brennus or an Alaric, be rose to the 
glory of an Aimiuius. In the campaign of 777, Witikind was 
W'orsted, and obliged to take refuge in Denmark ; and, at the 
same instant, new plans of conquest opened on, Charlemagne. His 
camp on the bank of the Weser was visited by a Saracen emir, 
w|jo invited him to take advantage of the disunion among the 
Mahometans in Spain. With the grandson of Charles Martel, 
and the head of the western Christians, an opportunity of pro- 
bable success would justify the invasion of the Arabian misbe- 
lievers. Nor, consideriug how^ recently triumphant Mahometaiiisni 
ha^ threatened to sweep over the whole of Europe, would policy 
refuse to concur with zeal in strengthening and advancing the 
Christian frontier ? Charlemagne wintered in Aquitaine ; and the 
nent year saw the bounds of Ins empire extended to the limits of 
the Spanish march. It was on his retreat, after a great victory 
near Saragossa, and while he was hastily leading his armies 
back over the Pyrenees, on account of the dangers which again 

spicuity of his work, in a second editi(»n. by adding to his Appendix this, as well 
as the other tables of the national assemblies, the councils, the capitularies, and the 
lcarucd!%eu of tlio reign of Charlemagne, contained in M. Guizot's work, 

^ ‘ threatened 
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threatened his frontier on the Rhine, that his rear-guard was cut 
oft' ill the celebrated fray of Roncesvalies. Milton, as far as we 
remember, lias gone further than any of his roinaiilic authorities, 
when he asserts that — 

‘ Charlemagne^ with all his peerage, fell 
By Fontarabia/ 

Our northern minstrel is, at least, more in accordance with the 
general legend in his — 

‘ When Roland brave and Oliver, 

And every paladin •‘and peer. 

By Roncesvalies fell/ 

The Saracens, however, had no share in the glory of this 
slaughter ; nor, with all due respect for the Spanisli champion, 
Bernardo del Carpio, can we admit his claims to the honour of 
having squeezed the great Roland to death in his arms. It was 
a sudden onset of the Gascons, assisted by the Basque moun- 
taineers, and possibly a few Navarrese.* 

It was fortunate |:*iat Chaileinagne, with the main body of his 
troops, had passed unobstructed, for his presence was never more 
Manted on his north-eastern border. Witikind was again at the 
head of the whole Westphalian nation ; and on the Rhine, from 
Cologne to Coblentz, ‘ all was confusion and destruction, rapine, 
Jiiassacre, and flame/ '^J'he indefatigable piince urged on his 
lighter troops, gathered his tributaries in the course of his rapid 
march, and was in time to overtake, to conquer, almost to annihi- 
late, the Saxons, who were retreating in security, and heavy laden 
with their plunder. In the spring of the next year (779) he was 
again in the midst of Saxony, near a place called Bucholtz : their 
whole army were dissipated, and, in his presence, the nation 
renewed their submission, bowled their necks to the sceptre of the 
conqueror, and their heads to the baptism of the piiest. The whole 
country was now formally admitted within the pale of Charle- 
magne’s tMiipirc, and laid out in those great bishoprics and 
abbacies, which, uniting lerrilorial possessions with ecclesiastical 
dignity, influenced the political and social stale of Germany for 
many centuries.^ * 

^ Wtt cannot but admire the truly characteristic national self-complacency with 
which the uhbreviator of Comic’s ‘ History of the Arabs in Spain,’ consoles himself for 
the disgrace, — ‘ Les Arabes et ineuie les Kspaguols pretendeut a I’hoiineur de cett© 
victoire; il n’appartient ni aux uns in aux auties ; les Franqais de la Seine nefureut 
vaincns que par lesFraiu^ais de I’Adour el de la Garonne.* We must not embark M. 
de Maries in a quarrel with those of his countrymen, who most traitorously acknow- 
ledge that Karl the (ireat was in everj point a German ; nor remind him, that if, as 
those poetical old romancers assert, the hum of Roland was heard in its dying peal on 
the walls of Paris, it would only have disturbed the repose of a provincial town, which 
^he tasteless Teuton seems never to have b^uoured with his presence. 

* Charlemagne 
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Charlemagne’s compulsory conversion of the Saxons by jlhe 
Mahometan upostolateof the sword, was attributed by his owu age 
to that one motive, which commanded unqualilicd admiration — 
zeal for the name of Christ. The sentiment is embodied in the 
lines of a rude poet, quoted by Sismondi ; — * 

* Hinc statuit requies illis ut nulla daretur, 

Donee Gentili ritu cultuque relic to 
Christicolae fierent, aut delerentur in aevum. 

O pietas beriedicta Dei, quae vult genus omne 
Human um fieri sal^um ! ' 

How far the sagacious mind of Charlemagne saw be} ond his own 
age or was limited by its narrow horizon ; liow far he supposed 
that, by forcing his subjects to submit to the rites of Chris- 
tianity, without any change in their manners or habits, ^he secured 
them the immediate benefits of Christian salvation, — or how far 
he contemplated the remoter benefits which he might confer, by 
introducing the mild and humanizing tenets of the true faith among 
these fierce tribes, who would gradually be mitigated and sub- 
dued to a more peaceful temperament, — how^ar stern and unre- 
lenting bigotry, or wise and far-sighted Chiislian policy, was the 
predominant motive, — it may be impossible to decide, lint 
when Mr. James would persuade us, that the laws, which enacted 
the punishment of death not merely against human sacrifices, 
or the murder of a bishop, but against the refusal of baptism 
and eating meat in Lent, were only framed, in ierronm, to 
force the reluctant savages to listen to the doctrines of the 
bible, we cannot but think that his admiration of his hero has 
blinded him to the character of his .time. AVhilc, indeed, he 
asserts that the Saxon Code w^as ^ intended in mercy, and directed 
with wisdom,’ he admits that it was ‘ arbitrary in character, and 
in principle unjust/ The mercy, wejear, was something akin 
ta that of the Inquisition of later days ; and the wisdom, by 
which it was directed to eventual good, not so much that of 
Charlemagne, as of the Great Being who overrules to ultimate 
blessing even the cruelty and superstition of man. 

It is impossible, in all these discussions, to lose sight of oric 
ac| in the death-feud of the Franks and Saxons. Scaicely two 
years had elapsed, when (in 782) the baptized subjects of Charle- 
mague were again idolaters and in arms. Faithless they doubt- 
less were to every treaty, and their ferocity spared neither the 
edifices nor the ministers of that religion which was the. sign of 
their subjugation. They were guilty, perhaps, of the more deep 
and indelible oft'ence of inflicting an ignomiijious blow upon the 
fame of the unconquered Franks. Three of the Frankish generals 
were totally defeated by the valour ^and skill of W'ilikind* Charle- 
* magne 
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magnc made haste to avenge and wipe out the stain. His pre- 
sence appears to have overawed the Saxons ; they submitted, and 
lamely sin rendered the leaders in the late insurrection. Of these, 
four thousand five hundred were, in one day, massacred in cold 
blood by Mr. James’s ‘ merciful and benevolent* hero. 

It is remarkable that neither the heroic Witikind, though mani- 
festly the very soul of the confederacy, nor his brother in arms, 
Alboin, were among lliose guilty authors of the revolt who were 
extorted from the fears of the Saxons, and sacrificed to the pride 
and vengeance of the conqueror. •• They had, most likely, secured 
their retreat among some of the remoter kindred nations, and 
returned to the field when the spirits of their countrymen were in 
a state to be rekindled to their native energy. Two battles more, 
at Dethnnild and on the banks of the Stare — one, we may 
suspect, from the retreat of Charlemagne, not altogether so 
splendid and decisive as his historians assert — displayed the 
unsubdued activity of the German champions, who again ap- 
peared at the hea^ of the insurrection. The contest lasted for 
two years longer. Wherever Charlemagne pitched his camp, all 
was peace, order, submission ; beyond its precincts, war, tumult, 
rebellion. At length he succeeded in subjugating the whole 
country to the Elbe. Beyond that river Witikind, and his brother 
in arms, were still rallying the Ostphalian clans ; but precisely at 
this point the meagre chronicles excite only to disappoint our curi- 
osity. The barbarian chieftains at length voluntarily acknowledged 
the superior genius of the emperor : tw ice they visited his court — 
at Baidiiigaw in Saxony, and at Attigny on the Aine. They gave 
the last solemn pledge of submission, — they bow ed to the religion 
of the Cross ; they w ere ‘ solemnly baptized ’ at the palace of 
Attigny, where Charlemagne himself appeared as the sponsor for 
bis conquered enemies. By what negociations they were induced 
to put their trust in the clemency of their conqueror ; W'helher they 
were dazzled by the splendour of the court, or aw^ed by the com- 
manding character of Charlemagne ; whether desperate of any 
further support from their countrymen, they abandoned a fallen 
cause ; or w he ther, having at length perceived the superiority 
of peaceful civilization over savage independence, though bought 
at the price of subjection : — on the still more interesting ques- 
tion, as to the motives of their conversion, whether it w'as a 
mere acknowledgment of submission, or a sincere admission of 
the evidence and truth of Christianity ; whether it was wrought 
by persuasion or by art; by the pomp and splendour of cere^ 
monial, or by argument which touched the stern heart of the 
wanior; — on all these points history is silent; and even legend 
has no tale which could convittce the faith of^uch Roman Catho- 
lic 
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lie believers as Fleury. It may be remarked, however, that evt*.n 
in this tierce age, the inhuman execution by which Charlemagne* 
expected to crusli the refractory spirit of the Saxons, entailed upon 
him several years of war and battles of doubtful event ; — the 
milder treatment, to which Witikind at length^submitted, secured 
an unprecedented interval of eight years of peace. 

Yet, though the Saxon wars were at present brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, Charlemagne had little time to dedicate to 
his more peaceful pursuits. During the early part of his reign, 
but one or, at most, two years elapsed in which he was not called 
upon to ‘ buckle his harness on his back,^ to mount his war-horse, 
and head his army in person. Among those who rendered liim 
but doubtful allegiance, were Aricliis, the duke of Ihuicvento, 
and Tassilo, duke of liavaria, who had botli married daughters 
of the Lombard Desiderius. The Jjyzantine court mingled 
their subtle intrigues with the discontents of these chieftains, 
and ventured one descent upon the shores of soutlicrn Italy, 
wdth the hope of regaining their ascendency in that part of 
their former dominions, by the re-cstablishme(^t of Adalgisus, the 
son of De.'^iderius, on the Lombard throne. But Italy liad no 
inclination to return again to a remote sovereign, who had 
power to oppress, but none to defend. The alliance between the 
i^ope Adrian and Charlemagne was strengthened by personal 
respect and esteem ; by the remembrance of obligation on one 
part, and the close tie of common interest in both. The death of 
Aricliis and his eldest son dissolved the triple league ; and the 
duke of Bavaria, after long vacillating between feeble rebellion 
and timid submission, — between s(xret conspiracies against the 
power, and not incifeclual appeals to the clemency, of his sove- 
reign, — was at length arrested and brought to trial for his treason 
before the great assembly of the nation at Ingelheim. He only 
esciiped an ignominious death by changing his crown for the 
tonsure. 

The extension of Charlemagne’s dominions brought him into 
collision with still more barbarous races, who occupied, as it 
were, the back settlements of Lurope. A single campaign beyond 
tile Elbe subdued the Wiltzes, a Sclavonian tribe.* The invasion 
of the II tins or Avars of Hungary was not crowned with .such 
complete success, though it seems to have secured the Bavarian 
border from their hostilities. The chagan of the Avars liad 
encouraged or instigated the revolt of Tas.silo ; and Charle- 
magne pursued his usual policy of arresting the danger of in- 
vasion by penetiating at once to the heart of the enemy’s power. 
Mr. James i.s disposed to call in question the singular description, 
ill the ichronicle of the Monk of St, Gall, of the fortiticatioiis, 

which, 
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which, like the wall of China, though of humbler height, and 
perhaps less substantial materials, encircled their territory’ — and 
gave to the whole kingdom the appearance and the security of 
a Tartar camp. 

‘ The v/hole conn try, we are told, was surrounded by nine circles of 
double palisading, formed of trunks of trees, twenty feet in height. 
The iriter.stice of the double palisade was twenty feet in width, wdiich 
was filled with stone and compact lime, wdiile the top of the whole, 
covered with vegetable earth, was planted with living shrubs. At the 
distance of twenty Teutonic, or forty Italian, miles from the first 
circle, or hegin. as it is called, was d second internal one, fortified in 
the same mariner ; and thus the country presented fortress after 
fortress, from the outer palisade to the smaller inner circle, or ring, as 
the writers of that day terra it, within which the accumulated wealth of 
ages was guarded by the Avars. The space between the various 
ramjiarts was filled by a woody country, so thronged with towns and 
villages, that a trumpet could be heard from the one to the other; and 
the means of egress from the inner to the external circles, or from 
tlie extreme boundary to the neighbouring countries, consisted alone in 
very narrow sally-T)cl*ts, practised in various parts of the palisades.’ — 
pp. 351, 352. 

There is something, in our judgment, so Scythian and Asiatic 
in this description, that we cannot suppose that it could have 
sprung out of the barren invention of an Helvetian monk ; nor 
docs there appear any improbability in his statement, that he re- 
ceived the account from an officer in the invading army. Charle- 
magne forced his way to the confluence of the Raab and the 
Danube ; bis sou Pepin, from another quarter, had gained a great 
victory, and had pem'tratcd deep into the hostile territory : but a 
pestilential disease, which destroyed nine-tenths of the horses 
in the army, enforced a precipitate retreat. 

The oriental licence with which Charlemagne, in Dryden’s 
more nervous than scrupulous language, — 

‘ Wide as his command, 

Scattered his Maker’s image through the land,’— 
menaced his throne, and even his life, with some of those evils, 
which in general rend asunder the firmest Asiatic eiftpires. 
The eldest or his sons was Pepin, the hunchback. He was 
born from Himiltruda, probably, though not certainly, a con- 
cubine, whom Charlemagne, as we have said, had dismissed 
on his marriage with the Lombard princess Hermengard. On 
his divorce from the daughter of Desiderius, he had married 
llildegard, a Suabian : on her death, succeeded Fastrada, of 
German descent, who, in her turn, made way for Luitgard. 
Fastrada, at the present period, shared the throne: the cruelty of 
her character is generally admitted. Already had it excited one 

• conspiracy, 
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conspiiacy, dangerous, if not to tlic throne, to the person of the 
tnouarch. Hartrad, the Thuringian, when arraigned before his 
peers, boldly declared, that if his councils had been followed, the 
sovereign would not have passed the Rhine alive. Many nobles 
of rank and power had been alienated, it fJiould seem, by the 
tyranny of the queen. Pepin, ill brooking the inferiority to 
which he was doomed by the Haw in his birth — misshapen in mind, 
if the histories may be trusted, as in person, and with his malignity 
of temper, made more dangerous by that keenness and intelii- 
gence, which is so often found in those to whom nature has 
been niggardly of personal attractions — resolved to turn their disaf- 
fection to his own advantage. The lives of Charlemagne and all 
his legitimate sons were to be sacrificed to the ambition of the 
hunchback bastard. This is among the transaction^; which raise 
only to perplex and confound our curiosity. Not merely the atrocity, 
but the incredible boldnes.s, of such a plot, against a monarch 
apparently at the height not only of his power and glory, but of 
his popularity, induce us to suspect some secret underworkings, 
which it is nevertheless impos.sible to conjocture. It is manifest 
that Charlemagne was so firmly seated, either through awe or love, 
in the hearts of his subjects, that he could venture to arraign his 
guilty son before the great diet of the nation, and even to mitigate 
his punishment to perpetual seclusion in the cloister. It is difii- 
cult to suppose any connexion between the events ; but the con- 
spiracy seemed the signal of a wide-spread revolt against the 
Frankisli monarch. The Saracens broke tlirough the frontier, 
crossed the Pyi cnees, ajipeared in arms before Tlioulouse, and 
gained a great victory over the count of that city. Saxony rose 
up at once, though Witikiiid stood aloof; Cliiistianity W'as ic- 
tlounccd, the churches burned, the piiests massacred, Wc cannot 
pause to trace the restoration of order ; but Charlemagne seems to 
.-have borne reverses with as much dignity as successes. The 
Saracenic invasion led to no permanent results ; and after his re- 
conquest of Saxony, the Prank adopted the policy of the Assyrian 
monarchs recorded in the Old Testament, and transplantc;d 
immense numbers of his Saxon subjects, and scattered them 
through his more peaceful and internal provinces.'' 

But it is time to close our review of the warlike career of 
Charlemagne. We must only add, in few words, that a suc- 
cessful inroad brought the ricii spoils of the Ring or Scythian 
camp of the Paimonian Avars to the foot of Cliailemagne’s 
throne. The chagan and his subjects submitted to an ill-defined 
and fallacious allegiance to the conqueror, — to a compulsory, 
but still gradually advancing, Christianity. At the close of his 
reign, Bohemia was brought within the pale of civilued Eu- 
** ' rope, 
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rope. But while the frontier of the Christian empire was still 
expanding towards the east, on its northern and western and even 
its southern shores, an enemy appeared — the fierce and piratical 
Northmen. The prophetic foresight of Charlemagne is said to 
have anticipated the^progress of these dangerous ioes, ‘ who, in 
less than seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race and 
monarchy.’ * 

In our survey of the wars of Charlemagne we have been con- 
templating the barbaric part of his character. However his policy, 
in these remote expeditions among the morasses of Germany and 
tlie plains of Pannonia, may have tended to introduce the arts and 
the religion of peace, — however they may have been conducted 
with something of the strategical skill (if we may couple the terms) 
of more civilized warfare ^ — it cannot be doubted, that they were 
undertaken with much of the same savage delight in war, for its 
own excitement, for its own opportunities of signalizing strength 
and valour, its own glories, its own spoils, which animated the 
still ruder, the more untamed, Germans of the Saxon name. 
Charlemagne and hisinobles, at the^reat national diet of Paderborn 
or VVorrus, no doubt heard the trumpet sound for their advance 
against the enemy, wdth the same kind of exultation with which 
the Saxons clashed their shields, when excited by VVitikind to 
make a marauding descent against the rising cities on the lihine.f 
Had this not been the case, Aix-la-Chapelle would never have 
been adorned with the marbles of Ravenna : kings of Saxon or of 
still ruder descent might, at a still more remote period, have 
founded a royal dynasty at Paris. These diets, which were at 
once the national assemblies^ and the military array of the empire, 
still retained the independent character of those smaller meetings 
of the tribes, which distinguished the social state of ancient Gen- 
many. "J'hough many of the chieftains bore the Roman titles 
of dukes and counts, and though the commanding genius of 
Charlemagne may have exercised, even before he assumed the 

♦ Aj?reeing with Mr. James in his {general view of the policy which directed Charle- 
magne’s German conquests, we would lemiud him that when he quotes tiie words of 
an author like Gibbon, for the purpose of aiiimadverbion, he should be scrupulous as 
to his own accuracy. ^ The ‘ vague expression that the conquest of Saxony by Charle- 
magne tore away the veil which covered Europe from the Normans,’ is not precisely that 
of Gibbon ; his words are, ‘the subjugation of Germany withdrew the veil which had 
so long concealed the continent or islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge of 
Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of their bai barons natives.* 

t Even those designs, which, in our days, arc consecrated to iieaceful and com- 
mercial uses, and in the conception of which Charlemagne appears to have outstripped 
his age, were undertaken solely for military objects. The junction of the Rhine and 
Danube by a canal was intended to further the hostile designs of the conqueror against 
the remoter parts of Germany and Pannonia. We may perhaps be reminded of the 
great works completed, with not more peaceful views, by the modern Charlemagne, 
and yet may be unwilling to retract our charge of barbarism. 
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name; an imperial authority, yet their free voices were demanded 
by the sovereign, and their acclamations assented to his mear 
sures with a spirit, which had long been extinct among the patri- 
cians of Byzantium or Rome. The sovereign, as M. Guizot 
observes, had what is called, in modern languages, the initiative, 
but the diet was not convened merely to register or to ratify the 
royal edicts : it was a deliberative assembly, the great council of 
the nation ,• and, as councillors, they might advance any deinaiids, 
or suggest any measures, expedient for the public weal. When 
great state criminals were brought before them, they sat in judg- 
ment on their peers, and the* monarch seems to have required 
their sanction for capital punishment, though he might extend 
his clemency to those whom they had adjudged to dtJath. The 
assembled Fidelcs of Charlemagne were nearer akin to the 
armed parliaments of their Teutonic brethren around Ihe shrine of 
Irminsul, than to the pompous but submissive senates of ilje 
Cassars. Yet, when Charlemagne, at a late period of his reign, 
was hailed in Rome as successor to the Ccesars of the West, it is 
no slight trial of our faith in the superiojity of the rrankish 
monarch to the pom[) and s[)lendid appellations of Roman pride, 
to suppose that he was surj)rised into the acceptance of the impe- 
rial dignity by the adulatory gratitude of the pope, or that the 
scene was not got up between the churchman and his powerful 
protector. Mr. James thus describes this remarkable trans- 
action : — 

* On Christmas day, Charlemagne presented himself in the church of 
St. Peter, to offer up his prayers with the multitude, to the giver of all 
dignities or debasements, tlie ruler of kings and peasants. At the request 
of the Pope, and to gratify tlie Roman p^iople, he had laid aside the na- 
tional dress which he usually wore on days of S(Jemnity — and wliich 
consisted of a close tunic embroidered with gold, sandals laced with gold, 
and studded with jewels, a mantle clasped with a golden agraffe, and a 
diadem shining with precious stones. He now appeared in the long 
robe of the Patrician, and, as military governor of Home, presented 
himself to the people as a Roman. Tlie church was filled with the 
nobility of Italy and France ; and all that they saw around, after they 
entered its vast walls, must have told them that some great ceremony 
was about to take place. At the high altar stood* tlic head of the 
Christian church, surrounded by all the splendid clergy of Italy ; and 
the monarch approaching, knelt on the steps of the altar, and for 
some moments continued to offer up his prayers. As he was about to 
rise, I<eo advanced, and, raising an ini|>erial crown, he placed it 
suddenly on the brows of the monarch, while the imperial salutations 
burst in thunder from the people, — “ Long life and victory to Charles 
Augustus, crowned by God, great and pacific Emperor of the 
Romans I*' * — pp. 448, 449. 
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To our present consideration it is unimportant how far Charle- 
magne was pre-cognizant of the pope's intentions : whether these 
honours were ‘ thrust upon him ' altogether against his will, or 
with greater precipitancy than he intended, it is clear that any 
displeasure he may have felt or simulated soon died away. The 
emperor remunerated the zeal of the pope with a splendour and 
magnificence, which showed that he was not ungrateful for his 
service. But long before lie was thus invested with the imperial 
title, he had been, as it w-ere, the representative of the western 
Caesars; their successor in the great trust of maintaining the 
law and order, the arts and religion of civilization, among the pro- 
vincials of Gaul and the adjacent regions. We cannot enter into 
the question, upon which JVlr. Janies impeaches the statement of 
Gibbon, as ,to the degree in which the general peace was main- 
tained and protection extended to the different races and orders of 
the J'rankish empire.* Where the conquerors were gradually rising 
to the rank of a feudal aristocracy, and the conquered hastening 
to the state of villeins or slaves, much disorder must have been 
inevitable. Yet it i^ not less clear, that all which survived of the 
Itoman civilization, the municipal administration of the towns, the 
internal communications, the arts, the manufactures, the commerce, 
and even the literature, maintained their ground under the fos- 
tering protection of Charlemagne, and began to force their way 
among his Frankish subjects. The mere rcconsolidatiou of so 
great an extent of territory under one government, tended to the 
re-establishment of as much of the ancient system, as was com- 
patible with the new order of things. Those parts of his do- 
minions, w'hich were now first subjugated or recovered from the 
fiercer barbarians, for the first time called back the remembrance 
of those times, when Borne conquered to civilize — in Pliny’s 
language, ut humanitatem homini daret. Instead of military 
colonies, Germany was planted with religious foundations and 
peaceful monasteries. As long as Christianity was considered 
as a degrading mark of subjugation, on every revolt, the bloom- 
ing cultivation, which spread as a belt around these quiet settle- 
ments, w^as reduced to its primitive state of forest wilderness ; 
but the patience, and the faith of the missionaries gradually 
won respect and security ; and as soon as their possessions 
had acquired a character of sanctity among the slowly-converted 
people, they increased in fertility and wealth, till they had dif- 
fused the arts of agriculture, and the desire of the social comforts, 

* M. Guizot throws the weight of his high authority into the scale of Gibbon, 
(p. 278,) and some of the Capitularies, whjch he quotes, (p. 232,) show that even the 
precincts of the palace were not secure against violence and disorder, how much hNfS 
the remoter provinces. 
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through extensive districts. Many of these religious settlen^dnts 
rapidly grew up into towns, and some of the most flourishing cities 
of Germany date their origin from tlie time of Charlemagne. But 
the advancement of civilization would have been more slow, 
without the re-opening of Italy to its ancient* connexions with the 
north of Europe. Beyond the Alps, Charlemagne no doubt im- 
bibed a taste for the grandeur of the ancient edifices and for the 
ornamental arts. Aix-la-Chapelle, his capital, was in some re- 
spects a Itomaii city ; it had its schools, its theatre, and its capa- 
cious baths, as well as its polace and cathedral. The various 
articles of use, of luxury, and of splendour — the carved vases and 
^ cups of gold and silver^ — the silver tablet, richly chased, which 
represented cities and countries — the bracelets, rings, and orna- 
mented belts — the ‘ table-cloths of fine linen ^ — even the highly- 
ornamented arms — if, as our author asserts, of native, not of 
Italian, manufacture, were, in all probability, executed by the 
descendants of the Konian provincials. When Mr. James speaks 
of France as the territory, and of the French ns the subjects, of 
Charlemagne, he is returning to the fallacicAs language exploded 
by the more inquiring moclern school of history. The Franks 
and the monarch himself were jet Germans, and still addicted to 
their hereditary occupations of the sword and the lance, rather 
than to the labours of the loom or the tools of the graver. 

The literature, which Charlemagne laboured with enlightened 
zeal to disseminate among his subjects, was Latin in its origin, 
and cultivated almost entirely by ecclesiastics ; the old Roman 
was the sacred language, which the ceremonial of the church 
was not inclined to exchange for* the half-formed and bar- 
barous Teutonic of the Franks.* Alcuin.is selected by M. 
Guizot as the representative of the literature of the age; and the 
mind of Alcuin (a countryman of our own, by the way — born in 
York) w^as formed in Italy. Though his studies embraced the whole 
circle of sciences, and all that remained current of the older litera- 
ture, their bias was essentially theological. In his letters, though he 
sometimes alludes to the events of the time, recommending pri- 
soners to the mercy of his sovereign, &c. — though he discusses as- 
tronomical (]^uestions — yet the greatest part confine themselves to 
religious topics, f tithes, the new heresy of the Felicians, and inter- 

* It iti curious to find such provisions as these among the Oapitularies of Charle- 
magne. * Let no one believe that we cannot pray to God but in three laugimgM. God 
is adored in all tongues, and man is heard if he prays only for that which it jutt* 
(M. Guisot supposes the three tongues to be Greek, Latni, and German ; we are 
ineliaed to suspect Hebrew to have been the third, of which the eccleaiastict, though 
knowing little, might admit the troditiooaiy sanctity.) ^ Lei all preaching 1 m of such 
a natum, that the common peoijle may well understU iV 

t See the curious abstract given by Guizot. 
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pretations of passages and terms of Scripture. It was, no doubt, 
inudi owing to the influence of the church, to the absolute domi- 
nion over letters exercised by the ecclesiastics, as well as to the 
constant use of the Latin in the religious services, that in the 
formation of the ^ Roman ’ the Latin element predominated ; 
though the French could scarcely have been so entirely affiliated 
to the languages of Koman origin, unless the Iiomaii provin- 
cials had still continued to form a predominant part of the popu- 
lation. 

‘ Charlemagne (as Mr. James q^aotes Eginhard) applied him- 
self earnestly to purify and enrich the national dialect of the 
Franks. The names oftlie months and the winds, which had formerly 
comprised both Latin and barbarian terms, he changed to others of a 
Teutonic origin. A grammar of the language was commenced under 
liis inspcctiuif; and he ordered the old and barbarous poems, which 
sang the wars and actions of the ancient kings, and which had previ- 
ously been only transmitted by tradition, to be preserved in registers 
for the benefit of posterity.’ 

If any vestiges of these poems remain, they exist in the ballads 
and ‘ Ileldenbuchs’ or Charlemagne’s Cernian subjects: — and from 
these, at a later period, detached fables may have found their way 
back into the French romances of chivalry, which have certainly 
much in common with lire poetic legends of Germany. It is cu- 
rious enough to speculate on the dili’erent character of French, or 
even of European literature, if the Frank or Teutonic element 
had predominated in the dialent of France ; if the language of 
Paris had been more nearly allied to those of German than 
those of Italian descent. French literature might have gained 
in poetry what it might have lost in other respects, if the old 
songs of the Frankish ancestry had been perpetuated in the 
popular ear, and infused, as it were, a vigorous and native 
impulse into the imagination of the race. At the court of 
Charlemagne himself, liowever, these poems seem to have been 
considered with a kind of antiquarian curiosity, rather than with 
national pride, and infelt delight in their rude but stirring strains. 
The great emperor, if, as wc have no authority for supposing, 
the national bards were ever admitted into his hall, would have 
thought the time Masted which M^as withdrawn, by their barba- 
rous rhymes, from discussions on astronomy and passages of 
St. Augustin. The whimsical pedantry of Alcuiu’s school, his 
Academia at Aix-la-Chapelle, in which Charlemagne took the 
name of David, Alcuin of Flaccus, Aiigelbert of Homer, his 
daughter Gisla of Lucia, Guardrada of Eulalia, clearly shows 
the bias of the fashionable studies. The very curious Latin 
poem of Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, the Parsencsis ad Judices, 
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from which M. Guizot has given some extracts extremely* in- 
teresting as illustrative of the state of maimers and society, was, 
no doubt, considered of far greater importance than all those 
poems of the elder bards. The Libri Carolini, which ema- 
nated from the ecclesiastical council at Frankfort, and in which, 
under the name of Charlemagne, the errors of the second Niccne 
council w'ere ^ somewhat scimilously’ refuted, were, not improba- 
bly, esteemed the most enduring monument of literature which the 
age Iiad seen, and in value above pi ice, when compau'd with the 
old poetic legends of the natirm* h-ven in orthography, according 
to Mr, James, the Latin influence picvailcd. The rude characters 
employed under the Merovingian race were disused, and the small 
Roman letters were introduced ; and it is from this change in the 
manner of wTiting, that onr author accounts for the j^trong expres- 
sion of Eginhard, on which rests the common opinion tliat Chaile- 
inagne could not tvrilo, 'I his imputation on his hero\s accom- 
plishments, Mr. James indignantly i ejects. WC are, however, 
still inclined to adhere to the inlerj>reialion of (libbon and 
Hallaiii. Hie sensible obseivalions of Sisniondi place the subject 
in its proper light. 

‘ Nous croyoiis plutot que ces savans* — (Lanibecins and others wdio 
have adopted opinions siuiiuu* to those of IVIr. James) — ‘ out perdu de 
vuc la direction quo prenoit renscigneincnt clans les siccles barhares, 
et (lout Charles esl un des plus rcmarqiiables exemples. Avec peu de 
livres et moins encore de ])apicr, ecrire etoit (Vun grand luxe et une 
grande depense ; anssi les lec^ons etoient-elles presque toutes orales, et 
Tecriture ne servoit-elle jamais pour a})prc'jidrc. CJiarles ii’avoit pas 
hesoiii, il est vrai, d’dpai’gner le parciiemin, mais .ses maitres ne 
s’etoient accoutumes avec iiucuri autre ecolier fonder leur enseigne- 
ment sur des extraits et des cahiers. Jls gravoient sur Ja rnemoirc 
et non siir des tablettes; ils n’exigeoient de leurs eleves ni notes, iii 
compositions, et ils poussoient asscz ’loin les etudes sans faire prati- 
quer un art qui nous eii paroit le premier commencement. Quant 
aux lettres a ecrire, et aux chartes h accorder, e’etoit Touvrage des 
seuls secretaires. CJiarh's se scroit reproche comrufj une perte de 
temps remploi de sa propre plume, et son eiivie d’apprendre h ecrire 
(jtoit presque pour lui un gout de luxe et sans objet.' 

Fleury, we may add, quotes from Mabillon, a remarkable <‘vi- 
dence that Chailemagiie ‘ had a mark to hinnself, like an honest, 
plain-dealing man.’ 

We might still further illustrate our view of the singular blend- 
ing and intermingling of tlie two states of society during the reign 
of Charlemagne — from the legislative enactments of the monarch. 
In his Capitularies meet together the simpler and at times the 
sterner spirit of barbaric law’, mih the more complicated and at 
once more minute and coinprcKen^ive regulations of the imperial 

jurisprudence. 
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jurisprudence. But we must leave ourselves space^ in justice to 
our dutlior, for his character of, — ought we to have written pane-* 
gyric on ? — the subject of his biography. It is vigorously con- 
ceived, and executed with no inconsiderable force and command 
of language ; and however — though by no means admirers of the 
sarcastic spirit inseparable from Gibbon’s style — we may be still 
haunted with something of his scepticism as to the unblemished 
virtue and unrivalled greatness of the Carlovingian monarch, we 
are rather inclined to enable our readers fairly to judge for them- 
selves, than to j)ass a peremptory dycisiou in our own favour. 

‘ The character of Charlemagne can alone be appreciated by com- 
paring it with the barbarism of the times from which he emerged ; nor 
do his virtues or his talents acquire any fictitious grandeur from oppo- 
sition with the oljccts around ; for, though “ the ruins of Palmyra 
derive a casual splendour from the nakedness of th# surrounding 
desert, * his excellence lay not alone in adorning, but in cultivating 
the waste. His military successes were prepared by the wars and 
victoricvS both of j\q)in and Charles Martel ; but one proof of the vast 
comprehensiveness of ^is mind, is to he found in the immense under- 
takings which he accomplished with the same means which two great 
monarchs had employed on very inferior enterprises. The dazzling 
rapidity with which each individual expedition was executed, w^as per- 
haps less wonderful, than the clear jn-ecision with which each was^ 
designed, and the continuous, porseyeriiig, unconquerable determina- 
tion wdierewith the general plan was pursued to its close. Tlie 
materials for his wars,— tlie brave, the active, and the hardy soldiers, 
—had been formed ])y his fiithcr and by nature ; hut when those troops 
were to be led through desert and unknown countries, into which 
Pepin had never dreamed of .penetrating, and in an age when geo- 
grapliy Avas hardly known— when they were to he supplied at a dis- 
tan(;e from all their rtjsources, in a land w'here roads were unheard of, 
and provisions too scanty for the inhabitants themselves — the success 
was attributable to Charlemagne, and the honour is his due. His 
predecessors had contented themsehms with leading an army at once 
against the i)oint they intended to assail, or against the host they pro- 
posed to combat ; but Charlemagne was the first in modern Europe 
who introduced the great improvement in the art of war, of pouring 
large bodies of n^ii, by different roads, into the hostile country ; of 
teaching them to co-operate though separate, to concentrate when 
required ; and of combining their efforts and their movements for a 
general purpose on a preconcerted plan. 

‘ In a life like his, which was a life of improvement on all that im- 
mediately preceded him, it is wonderful that he did meet Avith 
repeated disappointments and disasters, from the many hazardous ex- 
periments he was obliged to make, and from the insecurity attending 
many of his conquests, on account of the very rapidity with Avhich they 
were accomplished. This will appear the more extraordinaxy^ when 
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it is remembered that, in addition to the fierce savages of the n<yth^ 
he had to contend with the civilized and warlike Saracens, with the 
veteran Lombards, whose whole history was warfare, and with the 
cunning Greeks, who supplied by art much that they wanted in vigour. 
The native energy, activity, and strength of the Francs, indeed, gave 
him advantages and facilities in all his struggles ; but had ho not, as a 
leader and a king, possessed energy, activity, and strength, in a far 
greater proportion than all, the very qualities ‘in his subjects, which 
he used as implements in his own great designs, would have been 
employed by them against liimself ; and, instead of combating and 
conquering a thousand foreign •enemies at once, he would have had, 
like many who preceded him, to strive tliroiigh life with unwilling 
vassals, for a precarious throne. War was a necessity of the time, and 
the country ; and the Francs could not have hecn governed without 
war. Cliarlemagne, happily for himself and for his jjeoplo, brought 
with him to the throne -warlike talents, and a warlike disposition ; and, 
happily for the world, possessed likewise the spirit of civilization and 
improvement. 

‘ Notwithstanding one instance of terrible severity, — which, how» 
ever erroneously, he judged necessary to strike terror into a fierce 
and lawless people, and to stop the further desolation of botli nations, 
he was the most clement of kings, and the least selfisli of conquerors. 
After his victories, he imposed a benefit and not a yoke, and raised 
instead of degraded the people who became his subjects, llis great 
success in civilization was all his own. Nothing liad been done by 
those who went before — scarcely a germ — scarcely a seed had been 
left him. He took possession of a kingdom torn by factions, sur- 
rounded by enemies, desolated by long wars, disorganized by intestine 
strife, and as profoundly ignorant as the absence of all letters could 
make it. By the continual and indcfiifigable exertion of mental and 
corporeal powers, such as probably w’ere never niiited but in himself, 
he restored order and harmony, brought back internal tranquillity, 
secured individual safety, raised up sciences and arts; and so con- 
vinced a barbarous nation of the excellence of his own ameliorating 
spirit, that on their consent and approbation he founded all his efforts, 
and sought no support in his mighty undertaking, but the love and 
confidence of his people. Of his many conquests, the long and per- 
severing wars which he waged with the barbarians of the nortli have 
been, in their success, the most advantageous tp Europe; for, as 
civilization advanced step by step with victory, and as he snatched 
from darkness all the lands he conquered, he may be said to have 
added the whole of Germany to tlie world. Italy fell into greater dis- 
orders than before ; France underwent another age of darkness ; but 
from the ^ine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the Ocean, 
received light which has continued uiiextinguished to the present 
day. 

^ In domestic life, Charlemagne was too indulgent a father, and 
perhaps too indulgent a husband ; and the consequences of this weak- 
* * ness 
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ness often fifave him pain. Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly 
re'proach his daughters for passions which they inherited from himself, 
nor for yielding to those passions, when he set them the example. 
The private vices or follies of any man can only become legitimate 
matter for history, when they have had an effect upon society in 
general ; but it may l>e observed, without entering deeply into any 
unj)leasant details, that Charlemagne scarcely could expect the mo- 
rality he inculcated to be very strictly observed, when liis own incon- 
tinence was great and notorious. Tliis, however, is the only vice 
wdiich history has recorded of Charlemagne, amongst a thousand 
splendid qualities. He was ambitious* it is true ; but his ambition was 
of the noblest kind. He was generous, magnanimous, liberal, humane, 
and brave ; but he was frugal, simple, moderate, just, and prudent. 
Though easily appeased in his enmities, his friendships were deep and 
pern)anerit ; apd, though hasty and severe to avenge his friends, he 
was merciful and placable, when personally injured. Jn^mind, he was 
blessed with all those happy facilities, which were necessary to success 
in the great enterprizes which he undertook.. His eloquence was 
strong, abundant, and clear ; and a great talent for acquiring foreign 
tongues added to his powers of expression. The same quickness of 
comprehension rendered every other study liglit, though undertaken in 
the midst of a thousand varied occupations, and at an age to which 
great capabilities of acquisition are not in general extended. His per- 
son was handsome and striking. His countenance was fine, open, and 
bland, his features high, and liis eyes large and sparkling. His figure 
was remarkable for its fine proportions ; and though somewhat inclined 
to obesity in his latter years, we are told, that, whether sitting or 
standings, there was always sometliingin his appearance which breathed 
of dignity, and inspired respect. He was sober and abstemious in his 
food, and simple to an extreme in his garments. Passionately fond 
of robust exercises, they formed liis great relaxation and amusement ; 
but he never neglected the business of the public for his private plea- 
sure, nor yielded one moment to repose or enjoyment which could be 
more profitably employed. His activity, his quickness, and his inde- 
fatigable energy in conducting the affairs of state, having already 
been spoken of at large, it only remains to be said, that in private life 
he was gentle, cheerful, affectionate, and kind ; and that — with his 
dignity guarded by virtues, talents, and mighty renown — he fre- 
quently laid aside the pomp of empire, and tlie sternness of command. 
No man, perhaps, that ever lived, combined in so high a degree those 
qualities which rule men and direct events, with those which endear 
the possessor and attach his contemporaries. No man was ever more 
trusted and loved by his people, more respected and feared by other 
kings, more esteemed in his lifetime, or more regretted his death.’ 
— p. 493-499. 

Wr. Janies intends the present volume as the first of an historic 
gallery, in which the great men of France are to be exhibited as 
representatives .each successive age. It is hardly perhaps a 
, ‘ • fair 
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fair way of writing history to select the more remarkable perkxls 
and imposing characters, and to avoid the more difficult task of 
keeping up the interest during the less exciting times. There is 
likewise much danger lest an erroneous impression should be con- 
veyed of the formation and development, during the intervening 
period, of those principles or opinions which, at their height, give 
their marked and predominant historical character to the more 
important epochs. Instead of a drama skilfully evolved, with 
all the incidents combining to lead on the catastrophe, Mr. James 
will give us nothing but Fiftli Acts. His still greater difficulty 
will be to avoid attributing too much to individual character, not 
perceiving, or at least, unless he studies each of the subjects of 
his biography in close and inseparable connexion with the spirit 
of his age, not impressing upon his readers the gr^at truth, that 
the mightiest minds arc rarely dominant in their own day, unless 
they fortunately coincide in their bias and tendency with the itn- 
pulse already given to society. This, in general terms, is remark- 
ably the case in France, where the current of change has usually 
run with so much violence, that her greatunen, w'ho have never 
been wanting at the critical period, and who have rarely been 
deficient in pliancy and self-adaptation to their times, have more 
frequently floated to eminenct; on llie swell of the tide, than given 
a new' impulse or diversion to its course. We throw out these 
suggestions, because our author has executed the present work 
with so nnicli abilitv^ that we shall look forward to those which 
are to succeed it with much interest, and with the ejypectation 
both of amusement and of instiuction. 

Mr. James has fallen into some jof the prevalent vices of his 
day ; above all, he has yielded to the temptation of facility — and 
written and published a great deal too much. But if he will 
follow the advice of the old college-tutor in Boswell, viz. — 
^ always strike out anything that you think particularly fine’ — and 
rise above the ambition of being constantly before our eyes in 
advertisements, he must attain an honourable station in our libraries. 


Art. VII. — Memoires de Louis XVIII. , recveillis H mis en ordre 
par M. le Due de D * * * *. 6 tomes. 8vo. Paris. 1832. 

^ ^PHE Memoirs of Louis XVJIL, written by himself, col- 
lected and arranged by the Duke de — A/en- 

tiris impuientissime I These memoirs are not only not written by 
the king, but they are not compiled by any one who could ever have 
approached his majesty in his private or even in his public character. 
When we first heard of the work, w^e thought it possible— from the 
* * scandalous 
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scatidalous plunder of the private property of the royal family, 
which took place during the rage of the moderation of July, — . 
that some papers of the late king might have got into the hands of 
a publisher but a slight examination satisfied us that this work 
was composed of no, such materials, and that tlie writer or com- 
piler, whoever he may be, is equally unacquainted with the forms 
of the Court and the secrets of the Cabinet ; and indeed knows no 
more of the general or personal history of Louis XVIll. than may 
be gathered from almanacs, gazettes, journals, letters, and memoirs 
long since before the public. We do not mean to deny, indeed 
we admit, and shall have occasion to shows lliat the work is got up 
with great industry and some art — that most of the incidents of the 
king’s life are correctly traced — that his known sentiments are 
often adroilly^introduced, and his style of expression cleverly imi- 
tated : but they are disfigured, distorted, and overlaid by the addi- 
tion of such futile circumstances, such trivial dialogues, and such 
prosy commentaries, as weary and puzzle the reader, and swell out 
into we know not how many thick octavos,* matter which really 
should not occupy mc^re than one. Besides, had the compilation 
been better made, the work itself would have still wanted the real 
interest w'hich its title arrogates ; for, from the moment w’e were 
satisfied that these volumes, however correct the gener^d facts 
might be, were not the production of the Icing himself, our only 
curiosity about llicin was to see with what greater or less ingenuity 
and skill the fraud liad been perpetrated. The value of mc- 
moim— jjwdiether as regards anniieineiit or utility — consists in their 
authentidfy ; that is, not merely in the abstract truth of the facts, 
or ill the intrinsic justici) of the observations, but in their giving the 
facts and observations as they appeared to, or proceeded from the 
individual named oif their title-page. la the voluminous memoirs 
dictated by Buonaparte to his followers at St. Helena, many 
of the facts are notoriously false, and most of the commentaries 
are studiously delusive ; but the memoirs are not, on that ac- 
count, less characteristic of the author, less entertaining to the 
casual reader, or less important to the critical history of the man. 
As France has been ‘ the mighty mother’ of germine memoirs, she 
has also been prolific, both in former and latter times, of this class 
of literary forgeries, and the impostures of Courtilz de Sandrac, 
arid Senac de Meilhan, are examples at once of the temporary 
success and of the ultimate worthlessness of such works. The 
^ Memoires of Anne de Gonzague ’ were read, on their first ap- 
pearance, MUth great interest; but they were soon detected 
spurious* III vain did Senac de Meilhan prove that tliey con- 

^ We have befare iis only »ix volumes, but we umlersland that two others have just 
appeared iu Paris, aud that many more ore |o follow. 
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tained nothing that the princess might not have written. They 
fell at once from considerable popularity into utter contempt; 
and the biographer of that indefatigable coiner Courtilz very 
justly observes, that ‘ nothing is more injurious to literature 
and history than this kind of historical ro;nance, which mixes 
up truth and falsehood in a way against which even the most 
judicious reader can take no sufficient precautions.’ Since the 
restoration of 1814, this, like the other manufactures of France, 
seems to have revived with great activity, — a society of >oung 
litterateurs have been earning no very respectable livelihood by 
this practice. Hie booksellers’ counters have been inundated with 
fictitious memoirs of generals, ministers, fine ladies, and even 
courtezans. Hie work now under consideration lak(;s a still 
higher flight, and braves public opinion with still greater audacity, 
but, we believe, w ith as little real claim to autheiilicily as the most 
notorious or most profligate forgeries of the day. 

If such be the w^ork, we may be asked why wo take the trouble 
of exposing it, — can it either require or deserve a laboured cri- 
ticism.^ At first sight, w^e thought not; bijt we find that there 
are so many people who believe whatever they see in print, and 
so many others w hos(i better judgment lias been overborne by the 
boldness of this attempt, that the work has not only had a consi 
derablo sale, but acquires, from the silence of the French gentle- 
men — (we say nothing of princes ^ — wiio should have exposed it, 
a degree of credit which w'e conceive it is our duty to destroy. 
We wish to save the pockets of our readers from tlie expense, 
and the pages of the future historian from the deception, of this 
costly and solemn forgery. 

13efore we {)roce(Hl to the examiiialion of what is attributed to 
the king, we must clear the way by saying a word about the indU 
cated editor. There are but three jiersons to whom the eight 
letters and four asterisks, ^ Le Due cle can apply — namely, 

the two Dukes dc Damas, and the Duke de Duras. No one who 
knows .anything of either of the Dukes de Damas can, for a 
moment, believe, that, true or false, they have any share in the 
publication of these memoirs, — every line of which they must, 
from their peculiar connexions and positions, dither regret or re- 
probate. With regard to the Duke de Duras, the improbability is 
certainly not so flagrant. He is supposed to have participated 
more than MM. de Damas in the peculiar politics of Louis 
XVllI, as distinguished from those of his brother Charles Xv He 
is, therefore, no doubt, the person to whom the designation of the 
title-page is meant to apply : but of him, too, we will venture to 
say, that it is very improbable that he could have been the depo- 
sitary of the king’s original notp, if any had existed, and next to 
* ’ impossible 
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impossible that he should have been the hand to collect and 
arrange siieh materials ; and, above all, that he should have been 
actuated by such a calumnious and hostile spirit against the royal 
family as pervades every part of the work. Among many more 
important objections* to M. de Duras, which a reader acquainted 
with the history of the court of France will find profusely scat- 
tered through the volumes, there is a trifling circumstance which 
has more weight wnth us than a thousand apparently graver ones of 
purely political or critical complexion. Tiie king, in his account 
of his grandfather’s death, is m?dc to speak contemptuously 
enough of the pusillanimous conduct of the ‘ pauvre jJuc de 
Duras’ on that occasion. Now, we cannot but suspect that if 
the present JJuke de Duras had been the Redact enr of this collec- 
tion, he would have spared his father’s memory this sneer, and 
the rather, because, in fact, the sm er was quite undeserved, for 
the old duke's conduct was not really liable to the kind of imputa- 
tion which the Memoirs convey. But then, it may be asked, why 
did the gcntleman-of-the-prcss, assuming the style and title of M. 
de Duras, insert thie sarcasm ? The answer is two-fold : first, 
because falsehood always betrays itself by little circinnslances 
which escape the fabricator ; — liars, it is proverbially said, should 
have good memories — and, fortunately for the cause of truth, no 
memory is suflicieutly accurate to carry on without some hitch 
or blot a long train of imposition but, secondly, it is pro- 
bable, that the body of the work was wiilten, aye, and printed, 
before the author Iiad determined to attribute on the title-page 
any share in the imposture to tha Duc.de Diiras. Fur, it 
says, the Memoirs have been collected and> arranged by the Due 
de Now, the idea implied by these woids is, that the 

materials of tlie work were separate and scattered notes, written 
by the king at diflerent limea, and icquiring the arranging hand of 
an editor ; but when we come to the body of the book, w’e find 
nothing of this kind : the story flows in one uninterrupted cur- 
rent from beginning to end, — there is an unbroken train of narra- 
tive and reasoning, — no hiatm, no lacunce, no pauses ^ — it goes 
currentc ca/awio-~and the author refers to w'hat he will have to say 
in a subsequent 'chapter, and to what he has said in a preceding 
chapter, in so many instances and in sncli a methodical way, as 
prove that the work was composed as one successive and uninter- 
rupted whole ; so that the words * collected and arranged ' are 
contradicted by every page, by almost every sentence, of the six 
volumes. This is decisive; and when we see such a flagrant 
jKoof of fiibrlcation on the very title-page, we are not surprised to 
find subsequent and still stronger evidence that the whole is an 
imposition. 


From 
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From this general judgment, however, one small portion itUist 
be excepted. Four chapters — making 70 pages, out of about 3000, 
of which the work consists, — are genuine ; namely, the earlier 
chapters of the lifth volume, which are a reprint of tlie ‘ Narrative 
of a Journey to Brussels and Coblenfz,* which was, we know, 
really written by the king, published in 1B23, and analysed in the 
l!l8lh volume of this Review, (p. 464.) That publication, which, 
no doubt, suggested the present forgery, serves, on the otlier hand, 
for its more complete exposure. It is at once the bane and anti- 
dote, — it prompted the fraud, and assists its detection. VVe 
shall begin our examination with this part of the subject. The 
king’s ‘Narrative’ did him no great honour, either as a man 
or an author. It was pleasantly said, that this account of his 
adventures resembled the clowns flight in a pantomime — toitjours 
peiir et tovjoiirs faim. 14ie style too was as mean as the matter, 
with frequent grammatical errors, and, what is more strange, 
colloquial vulgarisms. We remember to have called on Madame 
de Genlis a few days after its publication, and she immediately 
exclaimed, with an air demi-scrienx^ ‘ Irouvez, nous 

autre royalistes, dans une j)etite affliction ; noire bon roi s’est 
avisd de descendre dans I’aiene comme auteur ; it avail la repu- 
tation d’homrne d’esprit, et passait rneme [iour puriste, mais cette 
malheureuse “ Relation ” vient d’aueantir tout cela/ it is not, 
therefore, on the score of any critical or moral ditference of tone 
and manner between these four chapters and the rest of the 
Mdmoires that we rely. His Majesty’s undoubted portion of the 
work is certainly in this respect the worse of the two ; and if any 
conclusion were t6 be drawn from this topic, it would be, that 
the fabricated parts want that slip-slop familiarity — that over- 
anxiety about his personal comforts — that* trivial and puerile 
gaiety, which degraded but authenticated his Majesty’s real iVar- 
rative. But we must notice certain chronological evidence which 
a comparison of the Mernoires and the Narrative incidentally 
affords. 

The Narrative is inserted in the regular train of the Mernoires, 
wdlhout any maik whatsoever of being of a difl’erent date from 
the chapters which immediately precede and follow^ it — it be- 
longs to the same period, and forms an uninterrupted portion of 
the story. Now, aW the preceding and all the subsequent chap- 
ters have been avowedly written since the Restoration, and are 
full of allusions to, and observations on, that event : nay, as early 
as in the ninlh page of the first volume, the king, w hile talking 
of the death of his parents in l76o, is made to mention tlie mira- 
fceV/A of his grand-nephew^, the Duke of Bordeaux, w hich 
took place in September, 1820, only four years before bis Majesty’s 
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own death. We are aware that an occasional anachronism might 
be introduced by the author of a work on a subsequent revision 
of what had been written many years before, but these allusions to 
the Restoration, and to events posterior to it, occur not once or 
twiccy but one or two hundred times, and are indeed interspersed, 
or rather inseparably interwoven, through every chapter of the 
book. Now as the Narrative is given as a consecutive and unin* 
terrupted portion of the work, it ought to be of the same date as 
what immediately precedes and follows it ; but, unluckily for the 
impostor, in the intermediate pag(,'3 of the Narrative are found 
these words : — 

‘I know not what may be the fate of my country, or of myself; but, 
whatever lot Providence may have in store for me/ &c. — vol, v. p. 76. 
obviously written before the Restoration; and indeed, from the 
context of the N arrative, and its dedication to the Comte d’Avary, 
(which the new editor has cautiously suppressed,) it is certain that 
it was composed very soon after the event, and probably within 
the year 1791. This again is decisive, — the true narrative reveals 
the true date ; and tht lictitious narrative, — in which the authentic 
one is, as it were, imbedded, — betrays the false dales ; and not only 
is there no notice, as we have already stated, of the true Narrative 
being an insertion of an earlier date, but the editor endeavours to 
connect the true with the false, as if it had been written at the same 
time ; for when he resumes the false M^moireSt he does it in these 
W'ords : — ^ before I proceed further with the eventful history of my 
life,* &c. — vol. v. p. 77. 

But it is not only in dates that the real Narrative contradicts 
the romance, but in some curious and important facts and senti- 
ments. Up to the (commencement of the Narrative, the Memoires 
express no dissatisfaction at the supposed writer's personal posi- 
tion during his residence at the Luxembourg; on the contrary, he 
appears writing, talking, acting, going about with perfect freedom : 
nay, the preceding chapters talk of his being in ^ higher favour 
than ever with the people/ and of bis being ‘quite at his ease on 
that head ; ’ and of his intercourse * with Beaumarchais/ (a noto- 
rious and suspected person,) ‘ and other gens d'espritf whom he 
was in the habit of seeing ;* not a word of complaint of his own 
situation — no mention of captivity, or duress, or oppression — • 
all is fair and free so far as regards him ; and it is not, there- 
fore, without surprise that, on turning the very next pages the 
reader arrives at the real Narrative, and finds the following pas- 
sage, in which Monsieur accounts for his emigration 

* My captivity had become so intolerable to me, particularly lat- 
terly, that I was absorbed by one passion — the desire of liberty » I 
thought of nothing else, and I sayv all objects through, if 1 may use 

• the 
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the expression, that prism. Those who have suffered the iofmonis 
of such a situation, or who can understand, from the statements bf 
others, the irksomeness of captivity ^ will at least excuse my proceedings/ 
&c. — ^vol. v.,p. 7. 

And again ; speaking of the backway by which he escaped from 
his apartments, Monsieur says — 

* Here I must pause to express my wonder, how it w^as that during 
the twenty months that I had now been in Paris, this passage, which 
was known to several of my attendants, liad not been even suspected 
by my gaolers^ and that, usiii|r^it as J did, during the hottest of the 
persecution^ to go to my chapel, which is in tlie great Luxembouig, I 
had not myself betrayed it.’ — vol, v., p. 11. 

And again, when llie hackiiey-coacli in which he escaped drove 
out of the Luxembourg, he exclaims — ^ 

‘ My joy at thus escaping from my gaolers^' &c. — voh v., p. 29, 

]S ow, instead of any allusion to these twenty months of surveillance^ 
or to captivity j gaolers, ox martyrdom, (between which and apostacy 
lay, he tells us, his alternative,) vve find, in the immediately preceding 
pages of the Mdmoires, extracts from the proves verbaux of the 
Constituent Assembly, passages from newspa[)er8, trivial conversa- 
tions, and stale jests, but not a syllable that in any degree alludes to 
what must naturally have been, as wc see it really was, uppermost 
in the thoughts of Monsieur, — his own personal discomfort and peril. 
Indeed, the most cursory reader cannot fail to observe, that these vo- 
lumes (except the seventy-six genuine pages) want that indivi^ 
duality which is the infallible test of authentic memoirs. They 
are full of conversations and dialogues, in which the supposed writer 
is made to show his wisdom and display his wit — but of the acci- 
dents of domestic life, the little excitements of temper, the leanings 
of self-interest or self-love, in short, of ail that constitutes the 
essence of memoirs, not a trace! .When the critics of the day 
arraigned the authenticity of the ^ Memoires of Anne de Gonzague,* 
they stated, as their first and strongest objection, that the M6- 
moires never exhibited her doing anything, though there was 
an abundance of * conversation and advice.’ So it is with these 
volumes-— there is hardly a fact which has not been already in 
print, and nine-tenths of the book are made up of 'conversation 
and advice facts cannot be invented without detection,— -but 
argument and gossip may be spun out, with little fear of contra- 
diction, till the inkstand dries up. 

But it may be asked, is it not a kind of presumption in favour 
of these Mi^moires, that the editors, whom we admit to be indus- 
trious and clever, did not remove the discrepancies between these 
two portions of the work, which would have been easy if they bad 
fabricated one of them ? To which we answer, first, that u the 
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two polRons had been genuine, and^^written by the same hand, 
and about the same period as they pretend to be, there could 
have been no such discrepancies; secondly, we repeat that it 
is the eternal privilege of truth, and the eternal penalty of false- 
hood, that they neveyr hang together — they infallibly betray each 
other; but, thirdly, the forgers were indeed clever enough to 
see this difficulty, but they could not by any ingenuity escape 
it. The Narrative was the basis of their undertaking — it was 
that alone which rendered it probable that the king should 
have left Memoirs ; and as that had been published in his life- 
time, it became of necessity a portion of their book in which 
they could not venture to make a single alteration ; still less 
could they assimilate their own workmanship to this ^genuine 
portion, for no imagination could furnish those little details 
which reality so profusely supplies, and if they had attempted 
to do so, they would have been liable to flagrant detection at 
every page ; and Anally, it would have been impossible to have 
filled even one volume of the size of th^e goodly octavos with 
real matter, ihxt ^although they couTa not surmount this 
difficulty, they have artfully enough endeavoured to evade it, or 
at least to render it less evident and striking. The^e months 
which precede the date of the real Narrative — to the king him- 
self, as we have seen, the most cruel, and, therefore, to him at 
least the most interesting portion of his life — are slurred over in six 
pages (of which two are copied from the proces verbal, ix of the 
Assembly) ; and after the cjpse of the seventy-six pages, instead of 
attempting to carry on the narrative — which they found it would 
be impossible to do without some mark of patching — they make 
the writer pause ^ before he proceeds with the eventful history 
of his life, for the purpose of presenting to the reader an exact 
picture of the general state of Europe and thus they endea- 
vour, and perhaps to a careless reader successfully, to obliterate 
or soften the lines which divide the true from the false. VVe de- 
scend to these details, as affording, on the one hand, an additional 
proof of the forgery, and, on the other, to show the art and care 
with which the deception has been prepared, and which have 
rendered it so plausible. V\'e have but one word more to add on 
this part of the subject. In |||e first page of the first volume, in 
what the editor calls the Fr<^ambule, the king is made to say, that 
he has ^ accomplished the glorious but pacific mission of the Resto- 
ration,’ but he adds, ^ that the occupation of writing these M6- 
moires had been a consolation in his exile/ These assertions are 
not absolutely inconsistent, for he might have written the body 
of such a wwk in his^ exile, though he only resolved on the publi- 
catipn and wrote the Prcambule after the Restoration ; but wc 

should 
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should wish the editor to point out to us a single cliapter^nexccpt 
the Narrative^ — wliich bears any marks of having been writt^il in 
his exile, or any passage which can lead us to suppose, that it 
was written prior to the ninth page of the first volume, avow- 
edly written subsequently to the birth of the Duke of Ilourdeaux 
in September, 1820- No such passage can*be found : the state- 
ment, therefore, of the Frrambide must be false. Hut lliere is 
one other point which completes this Series of evidence. The king 
is made to say in the first volume, ‘ If at some future duif these 
pages shall he published'* — but here again a slight failure of 
memory in the fabricator has»afForded a contradiction, and con- 
sequent detection ; for in the beginning of the s'lxth volnmpy (the 
interval was so great, that it is no wonder that the editoj^s 
memory should have failed,) we read : — 

‘ It is the privilege of memoir-writing to invert o^*casionally tlio 
chronological order of facts, according as fancy may suggest or me- 
mory recall. Thus, then, in ihc preceding vomjmk, I liave passed 
slightly over tlie interval between the deaths of the king and queen ;* 
— vol. vi., p. 1. 

and then he proceeds to fill that chasm, ibit the worthy wiitcr 
had forg^en, that though he knew that he was beginning the 
sixth volume, a King, wlio doubted wljethtu’ his notes were ever 
to meet the public eye, could not possibly have known the exact 
paragraph of so voluminous a mass of papers, which should — 
after having been collected and arranged by an editor and printed 
in successive livraisons — form the piecise opening of a sixth 
volume ! It is evident, from this 'vc know 

also from private sources,) that the fabrication is still in progress, 
and that the work is spinning out and publishing in these Hvrai'- 
sons, aad will probably continue to be so, as fast as the pen of 
the impostor can run, and his scissors snip, and as long as public 
credulity shall make the fraud profitable. 

Having thus exposed some (but not a tcnlh of all we could 
produce) of, what may be called, the technical marks ol fabrication, 
W'e must now advert to the style, matter, and spirit of the work. ( )n 
grammatical inaccuracies of expression we, for the reasons be- 
fore given, shall not rely ; though we suspect that a I'rench 
puriste would find, in that point also, mafty traces of for- 
gery. But theie are still some verHII inaccuracies, not ot a gram- 
matical nature, of wdiich the king or even the Duke dc D**?*^* 
could not have been guilty, and which are not unimportant. VVhori 
the Revolution began to destroy all personal respect towards the 
royal family^ it became common to call them by their Christian 
names, and a surname was invented for a family that ba(t«xisted 
even before surnames: — thus, and then, the King became ‘ Louis 

VOL* XLVIIU NO* XCVI. 2 H 
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CapeU^^nA the Queen ‘ Marie Anloinctte^^ but lliiiir family, their 
coiiij;, and the better orders of society never, vvliile they lived, call 
them otherwise than the /iTing and the Queen. That Louis XV HI. , 
speaking historically of the queen, should, in memoirs written 
since tlie Restoration, have called her ^ Marie Antoinette ’ is 
very possible, but wlien \vc find him, so eaily as 1772, repre- 
senting himself as sa}'ing, in a grave, though complimentary 
speech to his august sister, ^ i\h, Madame, I feel it impossible to 
refuse Marie Antoinette any thing,’ (vol. i., p. COB,) we see at 
once dial it is a form of speech huenled by some low-mannered 
editor, which the king could not have used in the circumstances 
stated, and which no Luc do could have copied ; and 

this colloquial familiarity occurs in many instances, some of 
which are even less credible than the one just quoted, wdiich, how- 
ever, w e have selected, because the editor puls it into the king’s 
owm moutli. 

When, in some observations on the pretensions of the House 
of Conde, and on the danger to the throne from their ambition, the 
Prince de Conde is called vc ry emphatically ilia Royal Highness, 
it is an error, which ah editor, knowing nothing of court etiquette, 
might easily make ; but neither Louis XV 111. nor quLuke de 
L**’!'’*'*, could have fallen into such a mistake, and pariicularly 
when treating of the rank of a House that never enjoyed the 
title of Royal ; — a distinction, indeed, which even the House of 
Orleans, though so much nearer the throne, could never obtain 
till, a Tew years since, Cliailes X. granted it to the earnest soli- 
citations of ijis affeclionateUnd grateful cousin, Louis Philippe. 
This blunder, however, was too obvious not to be soon discovered, 
and though it was too late to correct the first volume, the subse- 
quent livratsons givq, even to aifectation, the Princes of Cond6 
their real title of A. S., — Serene Highness, 

Again ; the writer tells us, in a formal way that precludes 
all possibility of its being an error of the press, that the Duke of 
Bourbon had a natural son, whom he not only acknowledged on 
the parish registers as his, but persuaded the ^ Princesse de Conde^^ 
his sister, to stand godmother for. liis sister. Mademoiselle 
de Cond^, was indeed a princess, but Louis XV I II. or the Duke 
de D**** could have no more called her Princesse de Cond4, than 
George IV. could have callH one of his sisters, Princess of 
Wales, When we saw the mother of the Prince de Lambesc 
called Madame de Brienne instead of Brionne, (vol. ii., p. 217,) 
we thought it w as a mere error of the press, but when we find the 
error repeated ten times, in the text, and in the index, and in the 
table of contents, we are obliged to ascribe it to the ignorance of 
the real editor : and these indexes and tables of contents show 

how 
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how far the imposture ventures to go ; for the poor King— who 
for the last ten years could scarcely hold his pen — is repre- 
sented as having himself not only written llie text, but as having 
performed the manual labour of adding the.vi laborious appendages 
to volumes which were not printed till eight years after his death. 
In the contents of the sixteenth chapter of the lifih volume we 
find, ^ Comment Monsieur se debarrasse du Baron de Bretueil. — 
Propos du Prince Reiiss — on refuse de reconnaitre ma legiuice! * 
^ How Monsieur (the supposed writer) gets rid of the Baron de 
Breteuil. — Observation of Prmce Rniss~-they refuse to remjnisc 
MY regency V and this absurd mixluic of the tlnrd and hist per- 
sons is repeated in the same form twice over in pages 2f)0 and ^^380. 

Then we have (\oI. ii. p. 239) a silly story tluU I^)uis XVI. 
appointed the Manjuis de Segvr Secretaiy of Stale for the War 
Department, meaning to appoint the Comte de Puysrgur, but 
deceived by the resemblance of the names ; — a story just as cre- 
dible as that King ^'illiam IV. should have appointed Lord 
Palmerston Secretary of State for the I'oreign j department, by 
mistake for Mr, Palmer^ the Governor of the Bank. Nay, the 
French Histake is the more improbable of the two, — for the 
MarqUIs de S(?gur and the Comte de Puj86gur were both personal 
familiars of Louis XVI., whom he-saw and spoke to every day of 
his life — whereas wc doubt whether, on the day the Grey ministry 
was formed, King William would have personally known Mr. 
Palmer from Lord Palmerston. Wo confess, we cannot but wish 
that our sovereign had made so ha]^y a mistake. Mr. Palmer 
w^ould probably not have involved us in hostilities with Holland— or 
if he had, would certainly not have called invasion by sea and land, 
non4nterveniion — this could only have bcim done by an Irish 
peer. But this ridiculous story is not even original. We do not 
allude to Sterne’s pleasantry, though very apposite : — ‘ Mr. 
Shandy may have been led into this error by mistaking Lithopwdus 
for Trinicavellius — from the too great similitude of the names P 
—but to the Memoirs of the Abbe Georgel where {^vol. i., p. 54S, 
&c.) this piece of gossip is to be found just as these Al^moires 
tell it. • 

One of Monsieur's personal att^dants bore the title of Comte 
^ de Modene. This name, a familial* ^ household word ’ in the 
mouth of Monsieur f could never in fm mind be confounded wdth the 
ducal title of the sovereign of Modena ; but the fabricator, hap- 
pening to have occasion to bring this equerry on the scene, calls 
him the Ihic de Modine. This is clearly no error of the press^ 
but a slip of the writer’s memory and pen ; and this slip it is quite 
as impossible that Louis XVI II. could have made, as it would be 
that our sovereign should call Lord Holland — King of Holland. 

fiu2 Next 
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Next comes a laughable blunder, which, ignorant as French 
litterateurs have so generally been of geography, it is wonder- 
ful that any writer of this day should have committed. Talking 
of the articles of the , peace of Versailles, the pseudo-king says, 
‘ that the French court insisted, as a primary condition, on the 
possession of the Bank of Nevvfoui\^land/ The writer had 
heard something of a discussion about the fisheries on the Banks 
of Newfoundland, and cleverly imagined that, in order to drag 
the fish on shore, one must needs liave possession of the bank, 

■ — not knowing that the said bank is an extensive tiact of the 
Atlantic Ocean, ^^here there happens to be a few fathoms water, 
of which there would be some little difficulty in taking and keep- 
ing * ]f assess ion ! ’ 

Again; could his Majesty have written — 

‘ we princes (nous autres pi'ince?) have sometimes the folly (manic^ 
of hdiQymjr \n the frictul ship of those whom we like, and this con- 
fidence leads us into mistakes ; — I, however, have learned early to 
know mankind’ ? &c. — vol. i., p. 7. 

Princes do not usiiafiy talk in a denigranf tone of the piincely 
character; but, what shall we say to it, when we fwid Louis 
X VIII. himself introducing the only undoubted porlionilf this 
work (the Narrative) as having been ‘ written for no other pur- 
pose than to lecord the /hVm/s/np ’ of one of his followers ; ahd 
tliat in||l'act the whole of Ihat Narrative is disligured by llicf most 
fidsome, not to say silly, declamations in praise of ^ friendship,^ in 
which, the foregoing extract tells ns, Louis XVTIL considered 
it as a mere mania to believe ? But we need not continue to 
add to this class of proofs — for two or three are as good as a 
hundred. 

Having shown, we think satisfactorily, that these Meinoiies 
could not have been written by the king, we shall now show our 
readers how they have been composed. 

It is, as wc have already remarked, a decisive proof of fabri- 
cation, that these volumes do not pioduce any new facts, (at 
least, with our best attention, we have found none,) and yet 
there is preserved p certain accuracy of dales, and an abundant 
sprinkling of real occurrences, which, at first sight, give the whole 
an air, if not of authenticity, ni least of plausibility. How is this 
accomplished ? — more easily than at first sight appears, — and by a 
very simple process. The ingenious artizaus have extracted from 
various contemporaneous memoirs every mention of Monsieur. 
Thus they became possessed at once of a series of authentic dates, 
facts, and anecdotes, which they have connected together by a 
tissue of dialogues, conversations, dissertations, and commentaries, 
till they have given them the air ,of a contiiiuo^us narrative, and 

- spread 
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spread them out into six, eight, twelve, or for what we can guess 
twenty, volumes. , , 

But, again ; even this species of accuracy is a proof of fixbriculion : 
for, besides the very suspicious circumstance of linding tlie same 
facts told in the same words, which is often the case, the king could 
never have thought it worth his while to copy, with such [>ainful 
assiduity, volumes upon volumes, from books that were already iu 
every bod} ’s hands. No man -not being a bookseller’s hack — has 
so little self-love (and his Majesty was far from deficient in that 
cjualily) as to employ the most iinpoitaiit portion of his life in de- 
canting ohlstorics out of onft book into another. Indeed the com- 
pilers are quite aware of this, and in twenty places they make the 
king say, what, no doubt, the king would really have said, ^ that he 
will not waste his time in telling what may be found in the 
gazettes and memoires,’ but ‘ will confine himself lo such unpnh^ 
lished circumstances as happened to come to his own particular 
and personal knowledge^ — vice Vini/nidcnce ! — for this, of all 
others, is the very point where the woik has most notoriously 
failed, and where the detection (in spite of tin; mass of verbiage 
inwliich the facts aie enveloped) is the n^)st complete. Fortins 
writer, who lepeats, xisquc ad nauseam,, his determination not to 
repem||old stoiies, or to go over gionnd which had been already 
tiodden, doOvS nothing — absolutely nothing else*. As the proofs of 
this are tangible — mere matters of fact — and may, therefore, have 
more weight with some readers than ciilieal (jbserva^ns, or 
logical deductions, w^e shall enter into some special and, think, 
curious details on this point. 

I'lieie is a ceilain political ami literary join nal, which extends 
from 1762 to 17HS, in tliii tv-six vohimes, called the ‘ Mdmoiiesde 
Baclianmont ; ’ they are daily notes of the yliit-eliat of J^aris, and 
are a repertory of all the gossip and news of the times, I'his work 
is in everybody’s hands, and the pseudo-king, on one or two 
occasions, mentions it, — wl)ich, however, it would have been more 
grateful and more just to have done one or two hundred times, — 
for, although other journals and memoirs have been largely pil- 
laged, a great iiiajoritv of both the facts and the anecdotes con- 
tained in these Koyal Menioires are stolen from this compilation 
which goes by the name of Bachnumont.'^ 

The third voluine sets out by II solemn repetition of his Ma- 
jesty’s resolution not to waste his lime in relating what everybody 
knows: he will only condescend to give what is new, impoitaut, 
and recondite : — 

* I now arrive at an epoch in which my must take a graver 

♦ Though Bachaumont (bed i*arly i» the course of this Journal, wo Bhall^ a» is 
uaually done, quote the whole terios under his name, 

and 
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and more important character. * * I am about to open to my readers 
the cabinets of sovereigns, and in order not to repeat idly facts which 
everybody knoxos^ I shall glance over them rapidly, and shall employ 
myself in opening the secret springs of this epoch of our history. ^ ^ 
I persuade myself that it is my duty, both as an historian and a prince, 
to lift altogether the veil which has hitherto covered those events in 
an almost impenetrable secrecy^ — pp. 2, 3. 

To be sure — that is just what the kinjicould and should do; and 
he proceeds to keep his promise by beginning with an account of the 
Assembly of Notables in 1787, and on entering upon this topic 
he thinks it necessary to again repea^ that he is goin^to give us 
original information : — 

‘ I shall begin by relating all that preceded the meeting of the 
assemi)ly, and of xvhich I was particularly informed (cc qxie fappi'is 
j)arti culler ement^ , ’ 

Good, IJiit what follows ? Fifty or sixty pages, containing lists of 
the Notables — their ranks and characters — their division into com- 
mittees — the speeches in the*gcneral assembly — the business in 
the respective committees — little anecdotes and stories concerning 
the individual memberS|—all, all, all suggested by, or copied (even 
to their mistakes) from the thirty-third volume of the ‘ M6moires 
de Bachauniout’ ! 

This will seem so incredible to our readers, after the reiterated 
professions that he would only give iis the secret information, 
cnliarlg his oivii, and not meddle with what everybody knows, tliat 
we nuiit give u few examples. 

First he gives, in pages 8, 9, iO, and 11, a nominal list of 
llie Notables, ranged under their classes, copied name for name, 
and class for class, from p. lo8, 8cc., of Bachaumont; but copied 
by one who did not understand what he was doing: we select an 
example ; — 

‘ Seven bishops — Of Puy, Galiard cle Terraube ; of LangreSy La 
Luzerne; of Rhodezy Seignclay-Colbert ; of Cast, Le Tria; of 
Bloisy Laussiere Themines ; of Nancy, Fontanges ; of Alais, Beausset ; 
of Necers, Seguiran.’ 

Now, this is a literal copy from vol. 33, p. iGO of Bachaumont, 
with a remarkable and amusing exception, which, we think, will 
settle, if it be not already done, die reader’s faith in these Memoires. 
It will be observed, that he says seven bishops, — so does Ba* 
chaiunont; but, if you count the king's list, you will find eight: 
whereas Bachaumont's number agrees with the title. On com- 
parison of the two lists, it appears that his pseudo-majesty has 
added one, who is not mentioned by Bachaumont, Monsieur Le 
Tria, Bishop of Gast ! Will it be credited that there never was such 
a man as M. Le Tria^ and there never was such a bishopric as 

Gastf 
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Oasi 9 We beg our readers to observe that the prelate ti^io .pre- 
cedes, on the list, the supposed Bishop of Gust^ is the Bishop of 
Ilhodez, M. de Seignelay-Coibert. Now this M. Seiguelay-Col- 
bert was not of the French family of Colbert, but was, it seems, 
of Scotch extraction, and his proper desig*iuition was Colbert 
de Castle-hilL Everybody knows what sad work the French 
always make w'ith our namdif and we arc not therefore surprised 
that Bachaumont should exhibit de Casile-hill as de Gast Lc IJ ill ; 
but it is astonishing to find this editor copying, and to such a 
degree, enhancing the blimder»*-thatlie mistook M. Colbert’s long 
name for three. The word Gast he supposed must be the name 
of a diocese, and, not knowing what to make of the; words Le. Hill, 
he or his printer changed them into Le Tria, and constituted 
this phantom Tria, bishop of his visionary see of Gasf, And what 
proves that it was from no higher source than Bachaiiniont’s gos- 
sipping volumes, that this editor obtains the information which he 
thus disfigures, is, that in the Proccs^Vcrhd of the Notables, and 
in other official publications, the Bishop of Khodez’ name is 
correctly given Sei^nelaij- Colbert dc Ca.stlC’-hilL'^ 

The pseudo-king had just told us that, in this part of his w^ork, 
his anecdotes would take ‘a graver and more importiint colour,’ and 
that he would ‘open the cabinet of the sovereign.’ The following 
'gr^ and important anecdote,’ from ‘ the cabinet’ of Louis XV 1., 
is an excellent example. After having copied from Bachai^pont 
(how cleveily we have just seen) the list of the higher classes of 
the Notables, he proceeds : — 

‘Amongst the Notables of the middle class, there \vere many wdio w'erc 
incapable of acting from tliemseives. The Mayor of Cognac had been 
at first summoned, hut W’as afterw^ards erased from, the list, on account 
of a letter which he had wudtten to the king, in tliese terms : — 

‘ Sire, — I have received the honour of your majesty’s letter, enjoin- 
ing me to be present at the assembly on the 29th .lanuary. 1 am 
flattered by this command, hut cannot obey it, l»aving heavy payments 
to make on the 30th; but, I send in my place, my first clerk, — a man 
of good sense, and w’ho has the power of signing for me. I hope all 
may go well, and that our brandies and flour may not suffer. I am, 
with profound respect, Sire, Your Majesty’s most buml>]e and ol^e- 
dient Servant, - The Mayor of C’ognac. 

* The great Colbert had the vanity of making himself a pedigree, and of wishing^ 
to appear to descend from the old Scotch family of Cuthlcrt (vulgarly pronounced 
Culhert) of Castle-Hill^ in luverness-shire, and opened a communication for that 
purpose with that house, which ended as satisfactorily as a similar negotiatiim between 
Crodoy, Prince of the Peace, and the late Karl of Tr.ujuair : Colbt'rCs HiriMrie/, as 
it is called, may be seen in Mr, Thomas Thomson’s Collection, v. viii. Encouraged 
by this discovery of cousinship, one or two cadets of the Scotch family transpoited 
themselves into France, where they were received by the Colberts, and naturalized by 
the name, so unlucky to the fabricators of r<u’al memoirs, of Colbert de Castle-hilL 

* ‘ p. s. 
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‘ P.S. Please to malce my compliments to the queen, on her last con* 
firiement: she will, no doubt, he glad to hear that my wife has been 
just brought to bed of a fine boy. Mr. Rocher, the richest merchant 
in our town, and my own cousin-gcrman, Mrs. Naire, a woman well to 
do ill the world, hate been his godfather and godmother.' — vol. iii. 
p. 15. 

An ordinary reader would sec in tHfe letter, and especially In the 
postsciipt, nothing but a mauvaiae jjhiisnnferic : — one who should 
have given it a seiious thought would have seen lliat, when the 
mayors of only the twenty-live principal cities of France ^^re sum- 
moned, the smallest of which had a population of 12,odu, it was 
iinprobahle that the mayor of Cognac, an obscure little town, w ith 
less than 12000 inhabitants, could have had that honour: — one who 
had looked still dee[)er would have seen in the a sign 

of llic times, and an altcinpt to throw ildicule on the then novelty 
of consulting the representatives of the middle classes of the 
people on political subjects. But the pseudo-king secs nothing 
of all tliis; and tells us, that his brother Louis XVI. actually read 
him this letter, postso' ipt and all, ^en petit eomite,^ and that, in conse- 
quence^ the town of Cognac w’as erased from the list? But what- 
ever eivse may be said about this story, be it serious or trivial, here, 
at least, we have one genuine fact, one anecdote which King 
J-40uis XVI 11. had in llie cabinet, aiid from the lips of,||Ciiig 
Louis XV^l. No doubt ! but is it not curious to find the editor 
of Baebaumont’s Memoires nearly as well informed ? The reader 
will find, in vol. 34, p. 8G, of diat Collection, the story and the 
letter'of the mayor de Cognac — word for word — wdlh the excep- 
tion of the postscript. Baciiaumont, perhaps, did not like to 
compromise tlie character of his Journal by so silly an exagger- 
ation of the original pleasantry, whicli, however, the royal his- 
loiian has not hesitated to place amongst his ‘ more grave and im- 
portant recollections/*' 

But perhaps it is oi||^ on public affairs that ms majesty coii- 
ilesceiids to borrow from the journalist — the minuiiee of his owui 
private life no doubt must be original, and some (ie tails of his 
\vcddin|j^day, and of the succeeding morning, must be his owm — 
voijons^ 

Memoires de Bachaimont. Memoires de Louis XVII L 

‘ The morning after the mar- ‘ I pronounced the Avord yes (in 
riage, tlie Count d'Artois said to the marriage ceremony) so loud, 
liis brother, “ M. le Comte de as to surprise all the bystanders. 
rrovenoe,.your voice was strong The Count d’Artois said to me 
yesterday ; how loud you cried / afterwards, ‘ Mercy, brother, how 

We have seen the letter, wUh the postscript^ ia some other /orwer publication, but 
it is not worth while to lose time in looking for it, ^ 


you 
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out your yesV* “I could have 
wished,” replied the ardent bride- 
groom, “ that my voice could 
have been heard at Turin.” — vol. 
V., p. 312. 

‘ Tlie Count de Provence asked 
the Dauphin how he lil^ his 
sister-iridaw. “ Not very much,’’ 
he answered; “ I should not have 
cared to liave had her for my 
wif^’ “ I am glad,” answered 
the Ollier, that they have suited 
your taste. We are both satis- 
fied ; for mine pleases me infi- 
nitely ” ’ — vol. v., p. 313. 

‘ The morning after her mar- 
riage, when Madame do Valenti- 
nois, her lady of the bedchamber, 
attempted to put on her rouge, 
the princess made great difficul- 
ties, and showed great repugnance 
at being jiainted. It lieeame ne- 
cessary for M. Le Comte de Pro- 
vence himself to request her to 
♦inform herself to the custom of 
the court, assuring her, that she 
would oblige him exceedingly, 
and that she would be infinitely 
handsomer in his eyes. “ (’omo 
Madame de Valentinois,” said 
she, “ put me on the rouge — and 
plenty— since 1 shall please my 
Imsbaiid the better.’” — vol. v., 
p. 313. 


you cried out ! “I could have 
wished,” I answered, “ tiiat my 
voice could have been heard at 
Turin.”’— vol. i., p. 78. 

» 

‘ I asked the Dauphin how he 
liked the Countess of Provence. 
“Not much,” he answered, “ I 
should not have much wished to 
have her for my wife.” “ I give you 
joy, then,” I replied quickly, “ that 
they have hit your taste in the 
cdioice they have made for you ; for 
we are both satisfied.” ' — vol. i., 
p. 79. 

‘ I recall to memory, [mark 
tliat — he recalls to rnemoryy'] that 
the morning after our marriage, 
my wife refused to put on rouge, 
which was then the custom of the 
court and she held out obsti- 
nately against the Duchess de 
Valentinois, whose duty i| was to 
reconcile her to tliis indispensable 
etiquette of the toilet. The Du- 
chess, not knowing how else to 
succeed, called me to her assist- 
ance. Having told my wife that 
1 requested her to subrtlit, and that 
should think her the handsomer 
for it, she turned round to the 
lady of tlie bedchamber, and said 
naturally and gracefully, “ Put 
me on the rouge immediately — 
and plenty of it — since I shall 
plifse my husband the better.” ’ — 
vol. i., p. so. 


We add another specimen of the same stamp, and in the same 
form, in order to show more distinctly how^ BacliiHj|inonl’s auec- * 
dotes are dealt with fcy the book-making fabricator : — 
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* Seguiran, Bishop of Nevers, 
is a prelate from whom no great 
energy is to he expected ; witness 
the following anecdote relative to 
the C‘ardinal de Rohan. This il- 
lustrious Exile, in proceeding to 

Auvergne passed through Nevers, 

• • 
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* Next came Seguiran, Bishop 
of Nevers, a personage always in 
adoration before the powers that 
be, and even before what was 
only the shadow of power. The 
Mevwires of the day have made 
him sufficiently known; I shall 

add 
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and jhtended to aliglit at the 
bishop^si, sup, and sleep there. 
He sends forward a footman, with 
his compliments to the bishop, 
and to ask his hospitality. M. de 
Seguiran, informed of tfte object 
of the mission, directs the foot- 
man to be delayed on pretence of 
being out at the moment ; at the 
same time he orders a hot ])ath ; 
but a fresh messenger, announc- 
ing the speedy arrival of the car- 
dinal, the bishoj), at his wit’s end, 
docs not even take time to undress, 
but throws hims^elf, clothes and 
all, into the bath ; and the car- 
dinal’s messenger being intro- 
duced, he pretends to be suffering 
under a violent colic, tells him 
that the cardinal is welcome to 
come, but that he is verj much 
distressed that he is, from his 
iiidisp^^tion, unable to do the 
honours of his house, or even to 
see him. This answer is conveyed 
to the cardinal, who, guessing 
that this was an excuse made for 
fear of displeasing the court, did 
not alight, but passed on.’ — yol. 
xxxiv. p. ICl. 


add but one trait characteristic of 
his life. — [Of course the reader 
would suppose this to be a trait noi 
told in the Blimoircs of the day.] 
— Soon after the affair of the dia- 
mond necklace, the Cardinal de 
Rohan was proceeding to the place 
of his exile, the Abbey of La 
Chaise Dieu,* and Nevers happen- 
ing to be on his road, he sent for- 
ward one of his people to J£ de 
Seguiran, to apprise him of his 
coming, and to ask, with bis com- 
pliments, hospitality for that night* 
Tiie .bishop, as soon as one of his 
servants liad brought him this 
message, takes fright at the idea 
of receiving under his roof a per- 
son in disgrace at court; and, not 
knowing how to get out of the 
scrape, ordered a hot bath to be 
prepared for himself, and under 
the pretence of being out when 
the messenger arrived, avoided 
seeing him; but a second soon 
came to announce tlie cardinal’s 
actual arrival ; at tliis the bishop 
loses liis head, and in bis fright 
throws himself, dressed as he was, 
into the bath. The first mes- 
senger is then introduced. M. de 
Seguiran complains of a violent 
colic, and says, he can neither 
move nor speak ; that his palace 
is at his Eminence’s coHmand, and 
that he is distressed that he can- 
not do the honours of it. This 
message reported to the catdinal, 
makes him go back the way ho 
came, contenting himself with say- 
ing, that he should take care to 
send to Versailles an account of 
the political colic of the bishop, 
that it might procure him the 
^'ood graces of the queen.’ — vol. 
lii. p. 32, 


^ Even the name of this abbey, which is not found in Bachaumont, is taken from 
the Memoiss of George}. 

We 
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We should like to ask the editor of this work in what memoii^ 
of the day he can point out any of those trails of the Bishop ,of 
Nevers which, he says, he will not repeat ? and how he happens to 
have copied the only one that we at least have heen able to dis- 
cover in the memoirs of the day ? 

One more example, and we shall have done with this head* 
Monsieur ue\er hiid a child. Those of Louis XVI. came late. 
The birth, therefoie, of the Count d’Artois’ eldest son, the Duke 
d’Angoul^mc, was a great event, and the writer represents it, 
perhaps truly enough, as being one of, to part of the royal family, 
painfiiyntercst. Let us hear^his pseudo-majesty’s story — 

* They (o?i — the Count and Countess d’Artois) ke 2 )t this event (la 
g7*osscsso de la comtesse) a long time secret from ns, as if it was likely to 
be disagreeable to us. For my owm part, 1 cared little whether the 
Count d^Artois had children, as tliey could not stand biJtween me and 
the throne, if the king should not have any. 1 was, therefore, rather 
pleased than vexed at the news. But I liad a fancy to communicate, 
myselj\ the intelligence to the Queen, that I might sec how she would 
take it. I w’cnt, therefore, to her, and, rubbing my bands, informed 
her that we were soon to have a new priiic^ of the blood. ‘‘ And 
whence asked Marie Antoinette. — “ From a high quarter, Madam, 
and I suspect lie will make a good deal of noise.” — “ What,” said the 
Queen, with some emotion, “is the Countess de Provence ahdlR to 
make you a father?” — “ So much ha 2 ) 2 )iness is not yet my lot ; hut the 
Count d’Artois is more fortunate ; his wife is with child, tliough they 
do not choose to own it.” — “ How happy she must be,” said the 
Queen, stifling a sigh, “all the hopes of France will be directed to- 
w’’ards her ; hut are you quite sure she is with child V* I re idled by a 
jest, at Avbich, accustomed as she was to my sallies, she could not help 
smiling. 

‘ She, ho\vev6r, complained of the mystery wliich had been made 
of the matter. I told her then, that I myself bad only learned the 
event in an indirect manner, and that.my brotlier had not mentioned 
it to me yet. This seemed to console her, and she left me, probably 
to carry the grmt news to the King.’ — vol^ p. 255. iK 

Now^, here is an event so peculiar, and so important to all the 
parties, that there can be no mistake. It seems, at first sight, very 
strange that such an event should be kept a lo7ig tin^ secret — 
stranger that it should have been a mystery tb the queen — and 
strangest of all, that it should fiist reach Monsieur by an indirect 
channel, and that he should have made himself the direct channel 
to communicate such a matter to the Queen ; but he assures us 
that so it was ; and he recollects every sy llable of the conversa- 
tion, and even the stifled sighs and suppressed emotions of the 
Queen at the double mortification. No doubt can, therefore, exist 
of the facts. 

Now mark ! The Duke of Angouleme was born on the Cth 
• ’ of 
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of August, 1775 , and as the most ardent royalist never pretended 
that^Ais ‘ birth was miraculous/ (as the pseudo-king calls tliat of the 
Duke of Bourdeaiix,) it follows, if we reckon right, that it was 
not before the ()lh of December, 1774, that the Countess of 
Artois herself could have guessed at this great secret. How 
long, then, was it kept from the royal family — to what extraordi- 
nary length was the mystery to the Queen carried ? We cannot 
tell ; but we can prove that it w’as not three days a secret or a 
mystery to anybody else in Paris. In llachaumont’s Diary, under 
the dale of the 11th of December, 1774, we find — 

‘ It is tlie general rumour of tlie Gjurt and of the public, Jthat the 
Countess d’Artois is near a month gone wdtli child. The Queen, 
liaving expressed her satisfaction at the news to the Ducliess of St. 
Quentin, one of the principal ladies of the bedchamber, the Ducliess 
replied, Mada^n, ’ti.s a harbinger {un yrlxurseur)* 

And again, unde/ the date of the IBtli of December, w e find — 
* It is every day more certain that the Countess d*Artois is with 
child. The report of the court and the public is, that the second 
epoque is already passed ; hut it is not the custom to announce such 
events to foreign ambassadors till four months and a half. The 
(Vmrit d’Artois is enchianted, and talks facetiously of this event.* — 
Bach,^\o\, XX ix. p. 209. 

•Here, then, is certain, indisputable, and irresistible evidence 
that the whole of the story in the Memoiis is a downriglit lie. 
The grosscssc of the Countess of Artois, so far from being a secret 
or a mystery, woimed out by Monsieur and told by him to the 
Queen, was made known to her majesty through the proper 
channel, the lady of the Coiiiilcss’s bed-chamber, and to the 
Court and the public fz.9 early as it was j^ossible ; nay, it was an- 
nounced w ith a precipitation which the event but barely justified. 

What now' becomes of the authenticity, the veiacity of these 
IMcmoirs? Put the reader will be perhaps curious to know how 
compilers, who have so sei vilely followed Bacliaumont on all 
other ocq||(^ions, should have departed from him on this. We 
think we cun explain that. Bacliaumonl’s Diary, though written 
daily, w’as||^ublished secretly and in broken parts, — such was at 
that time the slate of the press iu Fiance,— and in the published 
volumes there i^ consequently some disorder and disarrange- 
ment. Now it happens that a few stray pages, w hich belong to 
the end of 1774 and beginning of 1773, are bound up with 
the volume which contains the diary of 1783, ten years later, and 
by this dislocation they escaped the notice of these impudent 
compilers. 

This detection is the more important, because, as we have 
already intimated, conversations are what an impostor can forge 
most easily and with the least danger of discovery ; for who can 
contradict the details of a dialogue asseiled to have passed 

between 
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between two persons who are no more ? Now, all that is at Vll 
original in these volumes, are these eternal ' conversations,' and 
we consider ourselves fortunate in having, by the discovery of 
these dislocated passages in liachauniont, obtained a sample from 
Avhich we may form a fair judgment of thc*degree of credit to 
which the rest of these elaborate dialogues are entitled. In other 
w^ords, w^e arc glad to have such irresistible evidence of their utter 
falsehood. 

After these specimens of the originality and veracity of his 
Majesty's memoirs, in what re<ates to his own private and family 
concerns, our readers will readily dispense with our giving 
in extract the hundreds of passages by which w'e could illustrate 
his recollections of public affairs ; indeed, to do so effectually, 
we should have to copy the greater part of the whole six 
volumes, and of six other volumes of the several woiks from 
w'hich they are borrow^ed. We shall, however, without going into 
detail, give a few samples. Our readers will observe, that the 
anecdotes are not alw ays copied verbatim, as in the instances above 
given ; it is enough for us to show, that Haa^haumont suggests the 
topic, in order to prove the falsehood of a writer, w'ho, professing 
that he does not think it worth his while to mention what fpay 
have appeared in antecedent publications, yet makes up the body 
and substance of his* work by such thefts. Compare them : — 


do Louih XV'III. ^ MdmuircRdc Barlinnmont. 

Vul.i. 88. The Queen’s sketch of Monsieur and Madame . vol. v.314 

03. The death of the Comte de Clermont 320 

95. Le Gazettier Cuirass^* de Morande 3‘i7 

9C. Letters of the Chancellor Maiipeoii and Sorliouetle 323 

97. Affair of the Al)bess of Bon Sccours 345 

109. Fi^le of the Duchess de Valentinois vL 52 

112. Offensive stanza suns; at that fete 55 

133. M. de Laurajjais returns from London .... vii. 128 

135. Duke de Horn bon Cordon him vi. 12 

153. Death of Xc i?o? Gumow 125 

15G. The Duke de Brissac's compliment lo the Queen T vii. 16 

172. Bon mot of M. de Choiseul 69 

175. Fire-works postponed for two days 84 

175. Device of the lire-works ......... 86. — 

We must here enter once again into a litijti detail — for his 
Majesty, after a lapse of fifty years, not only ^ recalls to memory^'' 


and thinks it worthy of history to record, that the iirc-works were 
postponed for two days on account of the wetness of the weather, 
but, which is much more natural, he also recollects a bon-mot 
which he himself made on the day when the tire-w'orks were 
actually exhibited : — 

‘The fire-works (designed hy Torri) represented the loves of Venus 
and Mars crossed by the jealousy of Vulcan: wdiile every one was in 
extacies at its magnificence, I l,eaned over to the Count de Modeiie 
' and 
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and flaid— ** C*est an bon aug^ure pour mon frere que cette mythologie 
du cocuage.” * — vol. i., p. 175. 

Our readers will forgive our not translating the point of the jest ; 
but, unfortunately for the veracity, of the historian and the originality 
of the wit, it turns out, that so far from people’s being in extasy at 
the brilliancy of these fire-works, they disappointed everybody ; 
the allegory of Vulcan was, indeed, says Bachaumont, to have 
been represented, but it failed, on account of the wetness of the 
weather, and the impossibility of repairing the machinery damaged 
on the first attempt. — But the jok^ — the joke — rhight still have 
been made; certainly it might, but we fear that it w'as not! for 
we find, in our eternal friend Bachaumont, that the fire-works 
intended for this oc|psion, having thus failed, the same allegory 
>vas siibsequdhtly produced at the marriage of Mademoiselle de 
Soubise, and it was on this latter occasion that Bachaumont 
makes the joke which the kimj attributes to himself: — 

‘ The pantomime in fire- works was imitated from that of Torri, and 
represented the fable of Vulcan, Mars, and Venus — a wdiimsical choice 
to celebrate a weddingffor — e’est I’image du cocuage laplus vive et la 
plus complSte.’ — Bachaumont^ vol. xv., p. 22S, 
and this observation had been published (in a work which the 
king quotes) full forty years before his Majesty thought it worthy 
of a place in the history of his life. But tt> proceed wdth our 


summary comparison — 

Mi^moirca do Louis XVITI. Mifmoires de Bachaumont. 

Vol. i. 177. The death of M. de Cliauvelin . Voh vii. 88 

178. Beaumarchais’ pro9es 91 

185. The story of Madame de Montglas ..... ' 136 


And here we must note, as a specimen of the way in which these 
Mtmoircs have been' spun out^ that Bachaumont tells in twenty- 
two short lines the story of Madame de Montglas, on which the 
royal historian expends five great pages. 

VVe cannot, of course, find space to proceed with these compa- 
rative refcm^ices through the w'hole of each volume ; but to prove 
that the mffb of fabrication is the same, w^e shall take in succes- 
sion the few first pages of the Iw’o next volumes. We begin with 


the second. 

Mdtnoirfii do Louis Mdmoirofi de BodmotAout. 

Vol. ii. 6. Epigram on Madame Clotilde vol. vii. 303 

7. Criticism of the Conn^table de Bourbon , . , viii. 161 

8. Departure of the Princesse de Pi^mont . 165 

8. Monsieur and Madame visit Savoy ... 164 

17. Madame de Lamballe, surintendanfe . . 188 

18. Tlie Duchess of Bourbon desires that place xxix. 2^0 

19. Dissatisfaction of Madame de Mouchy viii. 188 

19. Retirement of Madame de Mouchy ..... 188 

20. V Etiquette , viii. 188 

21 « Pension of 60, OOOf. to Madame de Mouchy, . . xxxi. 323 


2 1 « Disinterestedness 
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Mc^molros dc Louis XVIII, Muraoires do Baclvwmonl; 

Vol. ii. 21. Dimnterestcdness of the Duchess de Coss^ . • , vol. xxxi. 328 

21. Promotion of Madame de Chimay viii. 189 

21. The kin^ would have named Madame de la Marche xxxii. 3)2 
The Princes of the blood dispute the Duke of 
Ane;oulcme's title ofi?oya/Hifrhness . 

25, Comte intrigues at the Palais Royal 

2G. Death of the Marshal de Muy 

27. He is buried at the feet of the Dauphin . . 


23 


•{ 


J xxxi. 325 


XXX. 293 
, 205 
204 


Vlll. 


At this period the writer relates the appointment of M. dc 
St. Germain to be minister at war; and after having, during this 
whole volume, not written ^hrec sentences, and not one fact, 
which had not been before published Uvo or three limes over, he 
lias the eflTroutery to add — 

‘ So much has been written about the Comteg^e Saint Germain, that 
I shall say no more about him; it would only be repealing what others 
have said.^ — vol. ii., p. 29. 

With this w'e shall close our specimens of the second volume, 
and proceed to the third. VVe liave already shown, by some re- 
markable instances, how shamelessly the account of the assembly 
of the Notables is borrowed from Dacliawmont, even while the 
author reiterates his resolution to tell nothing that isfo be found 
elsewliere. W^e now, by pursuing the course of comparative re- 


ferences, show the extent of the plagiarism : — 

Mdmolrcii dc Loum XVIU. M^uioirct dc Bachuumont. 

Vol. ili. 8, &c. Classes and names of the Notables . . xxxiv, 158, &c. 

13 Objects of the Assembly 44 

14 Letter of the Mayor of Cognac .... 86 

16 Delay by preparation of the Hall , . , 133 

16 Further delay by M. de Calonne's illness . 88 

17 His speech will take 48 hours to read . . 88 

18 Death of M. de Vertrennes, 12th Feb. . • 131 

18 A joke on M. Goblet’s name . . % , . 179 

18 A ^\xn on ihe Maires lents 179 

19 Appointment of M. de Mpntmorin ... 137 

20 The Notables presented to the King . . 107 

21 Meeting fixed to take place 22d Feb. • • 155 

27 The Prince de Conti goes to the Notables 

in his own coach # 188 

28 The mace-bearers of the Lord- Keeper . . 190 


Here we must agam interrupt our summary by a slight, but 
striking detail ; Louis A Vlll. is made to say, 

‘ I wished to have seen the king's speech to the notables which ho 
had drawn up himself, without the assistance of any one ; I offered to 
show him mine, but he refused, on pretence that I w^ould have intro- 
duced o/rWonc,' &c. — vol. iii. p. 21, 

Now, here is a statement which really might have been sup- 
posed to be quite new ; but our good friend Bachaumont never 
fails us, and we read there (vol. xxxiv. p. 155), 

* It is asserted that the king has composed his own speech to the 
^ • notabiesi 
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notables, and that Monsieur requested his august brotl^er to commu- 
nicSate it to him, but tW he refused, saying, you would correct and put 
in something of your own figures of rhetoric^* &c, — Bach, voL xxxiv, 

p, 155. 

^nd it is further very remarkable that the pseudo-Monsieur 
gives this incident not at the date on whilSh it occurred, but 
under the very date on which it is quoted by Ijachauniont as hav- 
ing reached his ears, though it must necessarily have happened 
some days earlier. 

It would be superfluotis, we hope, to proceed with these com- 
parisons, arKl indeed as the story approaches the llevolutioii, the 
materials of the author become .so multiplied, that it would be a 
work as laborious and tedious, as futile and unnecessary, to follow 
him through ^}\ the Hfewspapers and pamphlets of the day. In- 
deed, we fear, that our rcadeis will hardly forgive us for having 
given up so much space to certainly one of the most woithless in 
point of matter, and the least amusing in point of manner, of 
the numerous modern fabrications of the Parisian press ; but 
we have to repeat in apology for the details into which we have 
entered : %st, that the^'work has hitherto had an uncontradicted 
vogue, and would soon become an authority; and, secondly, that 
we see that a translation is announced in this country, and we are 
anxious to defeat so serious an attack on the pockets of our 
countrymen. 

it may be asked, bow can history be said to be falsified, when 
the chief objection to the work is that it is little more than a tran- 
script of other trustworthy publications ? To this we reply — and 
our reply will more fully explain our object in dwelling so long| and, 
we fear, so tediously, on this mass of trash — that in the first place, 
admitting the general respectability of the publications from which 
so much has been stolen, we deny the conclusion, that all that was 
so taken must be true. It is notorious, that the Bachaiunont 
Journal, compiled as it was from day to day, recorded all the on 
difs, the gnssij) of Paris, whether true or falser — a distinction 
which the fnemoir-writer never once makes — e. g, when he finds 
the very apocryphal stories of the Mayor de Cognac and the 
Bishop of Severs in that amusing compilation, he, without 
hesitation, transfers them to his grave historic page. It is equally 
known, that the various other publications to which the compiler 
has had recourse, — the works of Montjoie — the Memoirs of the 
Abbe Georgel — of M. de Bezenval — of tlie Marquis de Ferri^res 
— are all, in particular instances, fallacious, either from the 
ignorance or the passion or the piejiidices, or, occasionally, 
the njalice, of the waiters. E\en the Letters of Madame du 
Deffaud and the Memoirs of Madame de Campan are not al- 

.. ways 
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ways exempt irom partialities ; and the editors of this work^ on 
the look-out for the piquant, have, generally, taken the false’or'the 
erroneous, in preference to more sober and less amusing truths* 
But there is one writer to whom, in particular, the iirst volumes 
are very largely indebted, not rfterely for events, but for the spirit 
and animus in whi(^i the events are regarded — we mean Soulavie: 
—this man’s ^ Memoires du Regne de Louis XV 1.’ appear to 
have been the guide of the pseudo-king as to motives, as Ba- 
chaumont was as to facts ;~nnd a worse guide it was hardly pos- 
sible to take. * He was,’ sajs his biographer, a ^ hardi faussaire,* 
whose testimony on any point was rendered w^orthless ^ par les 
nombreuses caloinnlcs dont sa plume 4ut toujours prodigue/ He 
w^as, moreover, an apostate priest — a Jacobin — the friend of 
Collot d’Herbois to whom he boasts Hlat he .suggested the 
proposition for the abolition of royalty — the agent, it is said, of 
Robespierre, under whose auspices, and those of the ex-capuciii 
Chabot, and the Committee of Public Safety, he collected the 
materials for his Memoirs of Louis XVI. For this purpose, 
the papers, plundered from the Tuilerics and Versailles, after the 
10th August, were confided to his impartial inspection and use. 
With the spirit of this man, the writer of these Memoires seems to 
have impregnated himself; and although by the time that Soulavie 
came to publish his w ork, under the Consulate, he had moderated 
much of his revolutionary fougue and Jacobinical violence, he 
still preserved enough of his original spleen and prejudices to 
make him, on most occasions, distort the actions and discolour 
the motives of the royalist party. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that our pseudo-king, borrowing sojargely from Soulavie, should 
misrepresent the characters of Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette, 
Charles X., and their ministers and friends* It is obvious, that, 
having assumed the character of the king, the compilers have been 
obliged to deny, however faintly, tlie worst of the Jacobin impu- 
tations, to soften down others, to throw over all an air of re- 
gret, and soiffetimes to attempt a kind of apology ; but the veil 
is too flimsy to conceal that their real objects (next we suppose to 
the price the bookseller might give for the work) arc to degrade the 
royal name, and especially to accredit, as far as* could be done in 
a book bearing such a title, such imputations against the elder 
branches of the Bourbons, as might be most agreeable to the 
old, and above all to the new, revolutionists of France. After the 
proofs, — we hope we may anticipate tliat our readers will add 
the complete and irresistible proofs, — w'e have produced that the 
whole affair is a forgery, w^e shall be excused from entering into 
any details on this part of the subject,* — details which, thougli they 

are 

^ Nor have we thdUghtit worth while to take any notice of the numerous * original’ 

VOL. XLVIII. NO. XCVl* ^ I documenta 
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are qiuite as conclusive as those we have already gone into, would, 
from the nature of tfie matters, require wider and more argumen- 
tative explanations than w^e have room to give or than the object is 
worth; — indeed, we have rather to apologize again for having al- 
ready thrown away so# much supererogatory demonstration on a 
question, which might, we believe, have heed rested on the sole 
evidence of that respectable prelate, ilf. Le Tria, Bishop of Gast ! 

AliT. VIII . — Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his Shijmreclc, 
and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea; with a Detail of T^any extraordinary and hiyhly intc^ 
resting Events in his Life ; from the years 1 733 to 1 74y. Edited 
by Miss Jane Porter. Grid edition. 3 vols. 1832. 

TN this eager age of novelty and change, reform and rctrench- 
inent, when the new self-constituted fourth estate of the 
realm is displaying such energy and activity in the circulation 
of its tracts of useful knowledge, and entertaining knowledge, its 
penny magazines and two-penny encyclopedias, to the disniay and 
discomfiture of the ord aristocracy of the Row, it may fairly be 
concluded that a work of three closely- printed volumes, such 
as that before us, must possess some kind of merit to have carried 
it to a second edition williin the twelvemonth. Its antiquity may 
go for something : — but, even without reference to that point, it is 
an interesting and amusing performance. It confesses to a hun- 
dred years having passed over its head ; and yet, so far from betray- 
ing any symptoms of the feebleness of age, it displays all the fresh- 
ness and vigour of youth. The style is suited to the subject; the 
language is perfectly natural, and, occasionally, extremely affecting. 

The late Miss Jane I^orter, the editor of the work, gives this 
account of it : — 

‘ The manuscript books, constituting the Diary from which the 
following Narrative is taken, were put into ray hands by the re- 
presentative of their much respected writer, merelf^as a curious 
specimen of old-fashioned times, the perusal of wdiich might 
amuse me. On reading the manuscript I found not only amuse- 
ment, which may be called the least w^orthy effect of any written pro- 
duction, but a deep and affecting interest ; — such as a man might, jfiftel 
while listening, at his own comfortable fireside, to the strange a^en- 

documenta which ih© editor most impudently produces to authenticate his they 

©re all false — and for the most part, such gross fabrications, as to carry their own di 
tection on their very face. We will just instance ones Louis XVIII. is made to say in 
certain pretended ‘ Instructions’ given in 1793 to the Count de Pr^cy, a royalist agenf, 
that ‘ the Parliament of Lyons is to be re-established as soon as possible^ and re^ 
invested with former jurisdiction ' — vol. vi. p.39. There never was a parliament at 
Lyons, and consequently no former jurisdiction to re-establish. Lyons was, as every 
one who k“ows the old state of France is aware, in the jiuisdiction of the Parliament 
of Paris. The other documnti are all in the same style 1 ^ 
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tufcs and hair-breadth escapes of some dear and long-ahsent friend, 
just returned to his kinsfolk and neighbours, after a widely wandering 
and chequered travel in distant lands. Thus im[>ressed, I ventured 
to recommend the publication of Sir Edward Seaward's Diary to its 
owner. He smiled, and objected, saying, should expect the 
spirit of the worthy knight would haunt him to his dying day, did he 
make such an exposition of family history, and of the unpretending 
abilities, as an author, of the journalist himself, who liad evidently 
penned it for no other eyes than those of his kindred." * — Preface^ 
pp. V. vi. 

Happily the judgment of •a person whom this represtnlativc of 
the family held in the highest respect — namely, ne presume, Miss 
Porter — overcame his scruples: — ancf here is Sir Edward’s Narra- 
tive. It thus opens : — 

‘ Born of loyal and honest parents, whose means were just sufficient 
to give a common education to their children, 1 have ju'itlier to hoast of 
pedigree nor of learning ; yet they bequeathed to mo a better inlie- 
ritance — a stout constitution, a p<‘accable dis})osition, and a proper 
sense of what is due to my superiors and equals ; for such an inhe- 
ritance I am grateful to God, and to them.’ — vol. i. p. 1. 

Like many young persons on leaving j^liool, Seaward felt an 
inclination to see foreign parts, and an earnest desire to go to sea. 
An offer from an uncle to appoint him supercargo of a vessel 
trading to Virginia, was at once accepted. ‘ At parting,’ he 
says, ^ my father gave me his blessing, and my mother’s Bible, 
and with these valued gifts 1 left the village of my education and 
nativity ’ — namely, Awbiiry, near Bristol. On his return from 
this, his first voyage, his uncle met him at the door of his lioiise. 

‘ A crape on his Jiat arrested my attention. J cast my sul;diied eye, 
heart-struck, on it, then, looking at him earnestly, said, “ Have I lost 
my father?” Without answering, he turned and went into the 
house, and I followed him. Gods will be done, Ned ! " said he to 
me; ‘‘how many hogsheads of tobacco have you brought home?” — 
“ My dear uncle,” I replied, “ my heart is too full to speak on business 
at present ; letigDfie retire for a few minutes, or go and see my aunt, 
and after that I will give you every information you desire.” 

From his aunt he derived every consolation for his melancholy 
loss, which, he was informed, had happened about a month before. 

* Tea was brought in, and my uncle follow^ed il. He took me by 
the iNind, saying, “ Poor Ned ! thou hast a tender lieart ; poor boy !— 
thy father was a good father, Ned, and it is honest and creditable 
to thee to show decent sorrow for the Joss of such a parent ; but he 
basnH left thee anything, Ned ; what little he had, he has bequeathed 
to thy brother and sisters ; they are young, thou knowest ; he thought 

thee might get thy own bread- ” — “ And he thought right, 1 hope, 

dear uncle,” I replied ; “he did righteously ; and I revere his me- 
mory the more for taking care of the most helpless.” — “ But how 
many hogsheads jof tobacco didst thou bring home^ Ned ? Three 
hundred, sir,* &c.— p. 5* 

S t d It 
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It Mvas decided that Ned’s next trip should be to Jamaica and 
Honduras, but previous to his departure he paid a visit to his old 
schoolmaster, the Rev. W. Goldsmith, the pastor of Awbury, on 
whose daughter Eliza his early affections had been placed ; he 
thus describes his journey and his feelings on revisiting the place 
of his nativity : — 

‘ I set out on horseback, with feelings of a very sober kind , and 
being alone, had much time for meditation as I rode on slowly. I 
looked back on tlie happy days of my boyhood ; played with my fellows, 
in memory, on the green before the school-house ; and called to mind 
some of the old people, and, among others, my honoured father, sitting 
beneath the venerable elm th^^re, in its full maturity of three hundred 
years. I believed then that tlie world could not boast such a man, nor 
such a tree. I thought also, with pleasure, on rny revered pastor and 
schoolmaster, who was meek and kind-hearted to all, and who managed 
to make his hoys scholars without using eitlicr the birch or the ferula. 
He was, indeed, more anxious to teach us our duty than our Latin; 
but he contrived to teach us both. The kindness of his nature seemed 
to kindle a kindred feeling throughout the school, so that we felt dis- 
posed to help each other, ^and did so, and lost nothing, but gained much, 
in the brotherly task; he loved my father; and his family and ours 
were like one. The nearer I approached the village, the more impatient 
I became to arrive ; 1 thought on my sisters, and their friends his 
daughters, every moment with increasing emotion ; I gave Dobbin the 
spur, and gradually quickening my pace, came up to our gate at a 
brisk canter. My sisters received me most affectionately, and quickly 
sent for my brother, who happened to be out. He came, and the 
meeting was affecting ; we saw ourselves all together, but the parents 
were no more with their children; we looked on the place where they 
were wont to sit, and wept.’ — pp. 8, 9. * 

The sweet smiles of Eliza Goldsmith brought back the pleas- 
ing recollections of former days. They soon understood each 
other — but Edward felt some qualms at the idea of taking her 
away from her peaceful home— and to such a place as Honduras ! 
This noble giil, however, immediately released Ipni from any 
embarrassment on that score. Nothing can be more natural and 
pathetic than the following : — 

‘ She was silent for a moment or two ; but her eyes spoke the while 
most eloquently ; slie turned them alternately from her father to me, 
and resting them at last on me, said in a very low yet still firm voice, 
“ I have long believed in your love for me, Edward Seaward ; now you 
assure me of it : to-morrow you leave Awbury ; I cannot conceal what 
I feel at the possibility of another separation. My father ! my sisters ! 
—you know his worth, you will not think hardly of your poor Eliza’s 
delicacy, if now, before you all, I confess my deep affection. Edward, 
dear Edward, I should pine and die, were you to go alone to the dread* 
ful country you are destined for: may it now be our fate to live or 
die together.” Before she finished I drew near hejr, and snatching 
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her hand, pressed it to my Ups ; a hallowed tear, seen only \ff the 
eye of Him who looks into the heart, dropt on the hand : it was' the 
seal of faith — it was not unperceived. 1 kissed that dea.r hand ajirain 
and again, with difficulty articulating a few words of devoted affec*» 
tion, and sat down by her, with a delightful consciousness that she 
was mine.’ — p. 14. 

When the ceremony was over, the young couple took au affec- 
tionate leave of their friends. Just as they were driving oft*, 
Kliza’s favourite dog, ^ a beautiful little spaniel of King Charles’s 
breed,’ sprang into the carriage, and looked on his mistress and 
whined so piteously, that even the old uncle was touched, and 
called out, ^ Let the little fellow go yith her; he has a warm heart 
towards her, and a good one too. Logs never change though 
men sometimes do : — no allusion to you, Ned — tajte him, Eliza.’ 

They sailed from Bristol on the 30tli October, 17J3, called at 
Kingston, in Jamaica, laid in a large supply of slock and ail kinds 
of implements, for St. George’s Key, and proceeded on their 
voyage. On the 24th December the sky looked black, the 
weather became unsettled, the sea much agitated, and in short 
there was every appearance of an approaching hurricane. The 
terrific scene that ensued is finely described. 

‘ The windows were scarcely secured by tlieir wooden outside shutters, 
when it began to tliririder and rain in torrents ; it was one cascade of 
waters from the heavens. My poor dear wife liad gone below into the 
cabin, a little before the storm came on ; she had been induced to descend 
by the awful blackness that totally overspread the sky, which until 
then had been cheeringiy bright in some one) quarter or other ; and 
although I did not remain five minutes after iier, I was thoroughly 
wetted to the skin, before 1 could get off deck and run down the ladder. 

I had scarcely entered the cabin, when the wind arose suddenly, and 
witli such violence, that the brig in an instant seemed on her beam 
ends. At this moment I thought I heard someone fall down the com- 
panion ladder. The hurricane had blown the sails to ribands, but the 
crew had succeeded in getting her before the wind. The vessel being 
a little steady, I went to see who or what it was that made the unlucky 
tumble, and found my two goats, which, in the bustle and confusion, 
had probably attempted to take refuge in the companion, or some one 
had thrown them there purposely out of the way, .as the door was im-» 
mediately closed down after them, to keep the sea from rolling from 
the ieck into the steerage-passage and cabin. This circumstance, 
which at the time did not appear worthy of much notice, was never- 
theless important, the hand of Providence having directed it. 

‘ I now endeavoured to console my wife, whose strength of mind and 
kindness of heart bestowed reciprocal consolations on myself. God 
will preserve us, my honoured love!” said she; ‘‘ I feel that we are 
safe, notwithstanding this dreadful hurricane : but,” added she, press- 
ing my hand and moving it to her lips, “ if we should be dro^vned, 
we shall die together and we shall not be separated : we shall meet, 

where 
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where we can part no more.** Her feelings now overpowered her, 
and she fell on my neck and wept. I kissed away the tears from her 
eyes, saying, “ We will trust in the Almighty,**’ — pp. 28*30. 

The wind howled horribly and the sea was all in a foam ; the 
waves broke over the brig, and two of the hands and the yawl were 
washed overboard. At two or three in the morning, a cry was 
heard of ^ breakers ! land ! breakers!* 

‘ I was below with my wife in the cabin. Being no seaman, I could 
do no good on deck ; but, lieariiig this, I got up the ladder to the com- 
panion door. All was again fast down, and they could not open it ; in 
fact, all hands were too much absorbed by the awfulness of their situ- 
ation. In a few minutes the ^vessel struck, and we, who were below, 
were thrown violently on the cabin floor. The poor dog, our faithful 
Fidelc, howled mournfully as he was driven to the farther end of the 
cabin : this, at such a moment, had a powerful effect on us. ‘‘We 
arc indeed lost !’* said my wife, as »he recovered a little from the fall 
she had just received. 1 did not now wait to console her by my words ; 
I renewed my efforts to force the companion door, and get upon deck; 
but it was perfect darkness where we were, and I could not find any- 
thing to add to my own picffcctual strength, nor could 1 make any one 
on deck fittend to me ; they could not hear me for the noise made 
by the howling of the wind and the breaking of the sea: yet 1 some- 
times heard them, and could discover that they were cutting away the 
wreck of the main-mast, which lay over the side — making ready to 
get the long boat over tlie gunwale, to escape, if possible, from the 
perishing vessel.* — pp. 30, 31. 

The captain said the brig would go to pieces in a few minutes^ 
and that if Mr. and Mrs. Seaward chose to go in the boat, they 
must be up ill a second. Seaward went down to the cabin and 
urged his dear wife instantly to accompany liini on deck, briefly 
describing to her their perilous situation : ‘ No/ said she, ^ I will 
uot stir, andjou will not stir ; they must all perish ; a boat cannot 
endure this storm. .Let us trust in God, Edward, and if we die, 
we die together,’ ^ It is done,’ he replied, ^ we will not stir.* 
Seaward, after a little, succeeded with difficulty in getting again 
upon deck — but no boat was to be seen ; now and then he thought 
he heard the voices of the miserable crew at some distance, and 
sometimes fancied he saw them in the strong glare of the light- 
ning. 

^ The bvig §iOon took the ground again, on a reef within, and heeled- 
over as before, which threw me down the ladder; the companion 
doors fortunately slamming to after me, as the sea instantly broke over 

J he vessel fore and aft. My ever kind wife hastened to my assistance, 
int was herself thrown to the other side of the cabin. I was not hurt, 
that in a little time I reached the place where ehe and we 
up together to windward, where we endeavoured to seenre our- 
Beives. More than an hour passed awey nith us thus in dismal dai:knes3 
below: but we enjoyed the light of God’s presence ; ojffering up prayer 

to 
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to him, in short but emphatical ejaculations ; and he heard us : we felt 
the influence of his peace, and were resigned to his will. Our sHua* 
tion was awful ; in all human probability, within one short hour we 
should be engulfed by an overwlielming sea. With arms folded round 
each other, we sat, endeavouring^to keep our position, and so remained 
till the heaving motion of the vessel gradually subsided, and at length 
became scarcely perceptible ; but she continued to lie over, nearly on 
her beam ends.* — pp, 32^ 33. 

This pious man now once more crawled upon dock, when a 
gleam of joy rushetl upon him, on perceiving that tlie day had 
dawned, and that the water to leeward was quite smooth. 

‘ I hastened below to my dear wife, i/to the dark cabin, exclaiming, 
“ Come to me, my love ; come on deck ; it is daylight ! ** Witiiout 
a word, she made her way to me, and ascended the ladder. On emerg- 
ing fpm darkness into light, her feelings overcame her, and she 
poured forth her heart to God. After a few moments of abstraction, 
she crept down to the lee gunwale of the quarter-deck : “ Where is 
the boat, and our poor eoinpariions ? ** she exclaimed ; “ I do not see 
them ! ’* — “ Perhaps,” I replied, they are safely landed on yon beach, 
and will soon return to take us out of tl^ vessel.” I now looked 
earnestly around me : tlie majnmast was gone, but the stump was stand- 
ing ; the wreck of it liad been cleared away : the foremast remained, 
but the fore-topmast had gone, and was hanging by its rigging for- 
ward : tlie booms were gone, the boats were gone, the gabbose for 
cooking gone, tlie binnacle gone: the hen-coops alone remained in 
their places ; but all the fowls in the coop to leeward were drowned. 
All was desolation on deck and aloft ; but the day had dawned, and 
the morning smiled serenely on us, while a gentle calm spread itself 
over the ocean all around.* — pp. 33, 31«. 

The land astern of tlie brig seemed high and well- wooded: 
towards this the sea breeze set the vessed, and she drove close 
to a beach immediately under a mountainous promontory, and 
was forced into a little cove. 

‘ Here the brig struck, and stuck fast with her bow: the shock threw 
myself and my wife forward with great violence ; and we were both 
more bruised by this happy event, than by all the tossings and tumblings 
we had experienced during the hurricane. “ Blessed bo God ! ** cried 
I, g'etting up, and shaking myself: but my de^r Eliza was stunned, 
and it was some time before she recovered her senses. Eventful as 
our situation w^as, I thouglit of notliing but her : I sat down by her, 
and rubbed her hands between mine : she looked up and smiled ; then 
raising her arm over my neck, and kissing my forehead, as she was 
often wont to do, said, “ I thank God you are safe, my Edward I * 

Being now delivered from the perils of the ocean, ‘ we raised 
our hearts,* says Seaward, ^ to the fountain of mercy, and 
blessed God in thankfulness.* The first thing to be done was 
to secure the ship to the rocks, which, after some labour, was 
effbeted, and ||bing fast aground they conskiered themselves safe 

in 
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in reinaining in lier.. They found themselves much exhausted, 
but at length, amidst the general desolation of the cabin, 
stumbled upon an unbroken bottle of wine, of which each took 
a small quantity, and reclining on the after-lockers both fell 
asleep. On aw^aking,* Seaward set about rummaging the ship ; 
a bag of biscuit was found hanging behind the ladder. Fortu- 
nately they had taken on board, at Jamaica, two goats with kid, 
both of which had escaped, though one of them with a broken 
leg ; a cock, three hens, and some ducks had also survived. They 
had also taken on board a great quantity of yams and plantains, 
shaddocks, oranges and limes, a few pumpkins, water and musk 
melons, pine- apples, capsic inis, and some sugar-canes, which 
w^ere of inestimable value for present use, and for raising future 
supplies. 

Mr. Seaward proposed that oi\^ of the drowmed fowls should 
be cooked for dinner. * But how,** asked Eliza, ^ can we make 
a fire ? ' ‘ Here,’ says Seaward, ^ 1 was at a stand but he soon 

bethought himself of the ship’s spy-glass, w'ith the lens of which 
he readily kindled a fire of dry leaves and branches which they 
had gathered on shore. ]> ext, they had no w'ater, and it was thought 
dangerous to proceed among the rock? in search of a spring, lest 
they might be surprised by savages ; but they hastened on board 
and rummaged out a tea-kettle in which was some water. They 
now set about arranging the cabin and exploring the several parts 
of the ship, and found all their stock of fruit, vegetables, and pro- 
visions safe in the hampers ; they also found another bag of bis- 
cuit, and wdiat was of great importance, some muskets, powder, 
and ball cartridges. Having taken their humble meal — 

‘ AVe lay do\vn in peace and thankfulness ; hut notwithstanding 
this happy frame of mind, our slumbers w'ere disturbed by the noises 
of the preceding night yet ringing in our ears. We arose wdth the 
dawn, the cool freshness of which was truly delightful : a couple of 
oranges, wdth biscuit, was our breakfast ; and, still finding water in 
the tea-kettle, w'e drank some of it, mixed with a little wine. “Now, 
my Eliza,” said I, “ will you venture on shore, and let us explore the 
other side of the isthmus “ Yes,”^she replied, “ I will go cheer- 
fully now\” I took two of the muskets, and gave to her a boarding- 
pike to carry as a staff, and to have recourse to for defence, if neces- 
sary; and, with our faithful little dog, w^e descended, at one step from 
the brig’s side to the rock. I shouldered both the muskets, and keep- 
ing up as yet the good old fashion of England, she took my right 
arm with her left, but holding in the other her spear-pointed staff.'— 
pp. 46 , 47 . 

As they were rambling about at no great distance from the ship, 
they had the inexpressible delight to see a spring of water gushing 
forth in an ample stream, clear as crystal. This was a discovery 
that promised them lasting comfort j^with the palinb of their hands 

they 
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they partook of the cool and refreshing beverage, and their jittle 
companion Fidele lapped up the water with great eagerness. As 
they sat with their eyes fixed on the rushing torrent, the dog 
barked ; they listened, but could hear nothing besides ; but they 
fully expected a surprise from softie of the natives : at last a rust- 
ling noise was heard just above them ; Seaward cocked his gun— 
the dog scrambled towards the place amidst the brushwood ; 
Seaward clambered after liim, and there beheld a large iguana, 
which Fidele had killed ; an animal whose flesh is equal to that 
of a chicken. This was preserved for a future day, and some 
roasted plantains served tliem for their second day^s dinner — ‘ the 
most comfortable repast they had everibnjoyed.’ 

A further search in the ship pioduccd a supply of salt beef and 
pork, tea and sugar. They now began to turn llikeir minds to- 
wards futurity, regarding the prol^ability of a long continuance on 
the island with great composure and submission to the divine will. 
With this view, one of their first operations, w'as, to prepare a 
small bed of soil for the reception of llie seeds of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, which they had brought from Jamaica. When Sunday 
arrived they determined to show their resifect by dressing them- 
selves in better attire. 11 is beloved wife, Scaw'ard says, dressed 
herself as she would have done at Avvbury ; they then sat dowm 
quietly, he going through the morning service, she reading the 
lessons for the day. 

‘ We talked,* says lie, ‘ to each other about tliose dear friends we 
had left behind in England, and often with grateful tenderness reverted 
to the father of Eliza, to wiioni both of us were much indebted for the 
peace we now enjoyed ; being separated from all tlie gaieties of life, 
but having for our portion God and ourselves ! * 

They had now provided themselves from iRe ship with carpen- 
ters* tools, spades, hatchets, and hqes ; and having landed a suf- 
ficient number of planks and shingles, Mr. Seaward set about 
building a shed in the maimer of a log-house, under the shade of 
a large silk- cotton tree, and close lo the spot where the piece of 
ground had been laid out for the reception of the various seeds, 
Mrs. Seaward employed her lime in making gaiters, in repairing 
other articles of clothing, and in reading, while* her husband was 
labouring at the shed. He also undertook to build a small punt, 
^licb w^as of infinite u.se in enabling them to take fish, particularly 
a species of mullet. Eliza constructed of baskct-woik a kind of 
fish-pot, and from this time they were amply supplied with dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. What with these and other employments, 
&nd strolling about the skirts of the wooded promontory, and 
gathering beautiful sliells on the beach, their time passed away 
agreeably and almost imperceptibly. Happy in eadi othcr*8 
• • society, 
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society, not a murmur at their singular lot, nor any expression 
of a wish for a change, ever escaped their lips. 

One day the little Fidele, having barked long’""aud loud in 
the thicket, and by his noise considerably alarmed them, at last 
made his appearanci^, dragging dut an immense iguana. There 
was nothing particular in tliis, but Mr. Seaward took it into his 
head that, by clearing away the thicket in this part, an opening 
might be effected across the promontory, which uoukl greatly 
extend their view ; he immediately set about it, and sooTh found 
himself close to the mouth of a cavern, in whicli he perceived a 
light was shining as if from above. It proved an extensive natural 
excavation ; the floor of it* was covered with the dung of birds, 
and whole flocks of a species of blue pigeon were flying about, 
and others silting on the pendulous stalactites, and the nodules 
projecting from the sides of the cavern. 

One morning at daylight, a large turtle was observed from the 
deck, apparently asleep on the beach. Mr. Seaward landed, 
and with the assistance of a rope, succeeded, after a hard struggle, 
in turning the creature upon its back. Incidents trifling in them- 
selves not unfrecpiently developc individual character. 

‘ I thought it would bo best now to kill it ; hut I ho sooner decided 
so than it drew in its head (the neck of which is the only vulnerable 
part), and I- could not venture a stroke. The idea of wounding or 
maiming the creature, without killing it, was revolting to my feelings. 
I knew it was now safe, arni I therefore had time to go systematically 
to work. I got a double-block purchase from the ship, and making a 
rope fast round all the timber on shore, I fixed one end of the pur- 
chase on the bight of that rope, and the other to the rope fixed to the 
fin ; and although the turtle seemed to be quite two hundred weight, I 
boused it up high and dry some yards upon the beach, in less than 
half an hour. I had now secured my prize ; but what was to be done 
with it ? We surveyed it some time silently : “ I do not like that 
you should kill tlie poor animal, said my kind-hearted Eliza ; “ we 
have provision enough, and wc can subsist very well without taking 
its life.” — “ We will discuss that, dearest,” said 1, “ by and by; now, 
let us go on board and get some breakfast, for I am he^artily fatigued.” 
At breakfast we talked the matter over. Slie i>leaded sweetly for the 
poor thing, and I could not but respect the sentiment ; yet, although 
we had indeed plenty of food, it was not of the kind most wliolesome to 
subsist entirely upon ; our health required fresh provisions; aridl^fe 
could not expect Fidele would bring us an iguana every day ; nor 
durst we think of deriving any help from the live stock for sometime 
to come — they must breed, and the young ones grow. I urged all 
these practical arguments against her tender persuasions ; and^ at last, 
after a few momenta* silence, she said, “ Well, tlien, I suppose !t 
ought to be killed ; but, Edward, I have my doubts about ygar doing 

^ ‘a ij 
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it.**' — O, yes,’* answered I, “ I will see to that. presently/* Invent 
to find a large dinner knife ; and, having sharpened it well, for the 
purpose of cutting off its head, left my wife on board, and proceeded 
resolutely to the place where the turtle lay. 

‘ When I tucked up my shirt sleeves, to py^^vent the blood from 
staining them, and brandished the knife, as the creature’s head lay 
stretched forth from its shejl, I felt so like an assassin about to commit 
his first crime, that nature recoiled within me : my hand trembled, my 
blood c^ept, and a cold dampness came out on my forehead, and in 
the palms of my hands. I could not have cut off* the head of the poor 
animal, at that moment, for tl^e universe ; a guilty sluirne seemed to 
hang over me ; and, after a little contention with it, 1 retraced my 
steps to the vessel, Eliza never saw m/look as I then did — no doubt 
like a thief taken in the fact ; or perhaps not unlike a condemned 
criminal. “ You repent then, Edward, 1 see,” said# she, “ having 
killed the poor beast?” — “ No, my blessed angel,” I replied, putting 
down the knife, “ 1 could not do it ! I never took the life of anything 
in such a way : the best feelings of my nature interposed, and thy 
kind spirit ! VYe will let the creature go.” She took me at my word ; 
and, with Fidel e, we hastened to the beucli, unbound the noose, and 
gladly watched the poor turtle make its waf , tliongli with fear and 
precipitation, into the sea. “ Now, my honoured husband,” said she, 
“ you are doubly dear to mo ! God will bless you for this act of for- 
bearance.” — “ Indeed, indeed,” I replied, “ 1 feel equally guilty as if 
I had killed it ; I had every inclination to do so.” ’ 

Two days after this, in proceeding along the rocks, they observed 
a fish of the size of a large cod, which Seaward pierced with a 
boarding-pike, and turned out on the sand. While they \vere 
examining it — 

‘ I could not help observing to my wdfe, “ How is it, dear Eliza, 
that we have killed this fish without any compunction ? nay, on the 
contrary, rejoice in the achievement and yet we could not find in our 
hearts to take the life of the turtle!'* — “ I do not know,” replied she ; 

but surely there are nice points of feeling, whicli regulate our conduct 
in a way we cannot always delect or explain. I think the one looked 
so like a deliberate murder, that our liearts recoiled at the contempla- 
tion of the acl.” — “ I believe,” rejoined I, “ you have solved the 
difficulty 5 for really, as far as the fish and turtle are concerned, 
the last had as much right to his life, and liberty, as the first.” ’ 

The discovery of a grove of cocoa-nut trees, and also of th^ 
cacao or cliocolate-nut tree, with ripe seeds, afforded a most de- 
sirable and abundant addiiion to their culinary stock. Their gar- 
den was flast approacliing to yield its produce, the melons and 
pumpkins being in full flower. They now added to their garden a 
bed, to be planted with the seed of the maize or Indian Iporn, as 
the best food for their poultry, which had begun to breed. To 
• • * improve 
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imjfrpve the soil Seaward dug out the pigeon’s dung in the cave 
for manure^ and one day, while so busied, he turned up part of a 
soldier’s belt, with a brass- plate on it, which, on iscouring, ap- 
peared, as he thought, to be Spanish ; nothing further, however, was 
found at that time tlrat could give any clue how the belt had been 
deposited there. 

One day Fidele had been barking in the thicket for a long time, 
and the happy pair were expecting him to make his appearance 
with an iguana, wiicn, to their surprise, his bark changed into a 
fearful yelp, and they perceived him brushing out of the wood, 
follow'ed by an animal resembling a pig ; presently a herd of some 
twenty rushed out of the bi ike, among whom our hero discharged 
his musket : one of them fell ; another drove its tusk into Fidele 
while standing close to his mistress, who, being armed with a pike, 
struck it into the assailant’s side : — in short, a dreadful combat 
ensued, in wdiicli the peccaries (for such they turned out to be) 
attacked valiantly, but fire-arms and pikes proved too much for 
them, and the survivors retreated. Mr, Seaward carried off one 
of the slain, scraped him clean, as they do hogs, and carrying it 
into the cavern, suspended it on a peg that he drove into a crevice 
of the rock. He afterwards had it corned, and it proved excellent 
meat. 

This peccary adventure produced a very important discovery — 
indeed one more like a romance than a reality. On a second 
visit to the cavern, 

‘ it occurred to me,’ says Seaward/ ‘ to look at the place where I 
had driven in the peg to hang tlie peccary on, as it appeared to me, 
at the time of my hammering at it, to sound hollow. We repaired to- 
gether to the cave, and I knocked my hammer about in various direc- 
tions wherever 1 saw a crevice; but we returned as we went.’ 

Two days after tliis, how'ever, the conversation turned upon the 
sounding crevices, and the idea still possessing the mind of Mr, 
Seaw'ard, that there perhaps might be some inner cavern, a more 
deliberate investigation took place. 

‘ I took my strongest hatchet, and struck the sides of the place as be- 
fore, in various parts, with the hammer end ; and w^as quickly satis6ed 
that the sound from the spot near the crevice -where I had hung the 
peccary, and for several yards beyond it, -was very different from that 
produced by striking on the other parts of the cavern. We now 
brought in a light ; for this place was the darkest, and therefore the 
coolest in the cave; it \vas for this reason I had selected it for our 
larder. When we had the advantage of a candle, ’ to our amazement 
an artificial appearance of inserted stones was evident. We now re- 
flected on the circumstances of the military belt, and the chocolate 
trees at the cavern’s mouth ; and thought this built-up partition must 
be connected with those things. 

" I lost 
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‘ I lost no time in going on board for a crow ba.r, which I had eeen 
in the fore-cuddy ; and, bringing it, commenced the work of* dis- 
lodging the stones. Crowds of pigeons, whicli the first noise of my 
hatchet had alarmed, now, at this greater disturbance, fled precipi- 
tately out of the hole at the further^end : we wcfe at first vexed at this, 
but soon reconciled ourselves to their temporary fright, by knowing 
that the return of stillness in their ancient abode, would unquestion- 
ably attract them back again. After very short work, I had extracted 
sufficient of the stones (vvJiich had formed a wall, very like the natural 
rock interior of the cave,) to lay open a hole large enough to admit 
my body; and, on thrusting in*my liead and shoulders, I did indeed 
perceive a kind of chamber, dimly lit by a glimmering light from a 
narrow fissure above, but which h«^d iioti^iower to sliew me anything 
within. By tliis a])erture, 1 knew 'that the air now admitted from the 
opening made below, would instantly clear the place of all foul vapour 
that might exist within ; and, after resting a moment to explain this 
to my attentive Eliza, I wormed myself into the recess, and received 
the candle from her hand. The floor of the place was covered deep 
with sand, which was quite dry ; and for some time 1 could not dis- 
cover anything worthy of notice ; but, on moving forward about three 
yards, [ saw a collection of small canvass ba^s, ranged side by side, 
and behind them a long wooden box. Without stopping to examine 
their contents, I stepped back to the hole, and desired my wife to come 
in, telling her what 1 had seen. She quickly got through, following 
the candle and me ; and opening one of the bags, I discerned at a 
glance some sparkling metal. “ This is treasure I* cried I. She in- 
stantly exclaimed, “ May it please God to preserve us 1” — “ From 
what, dearest I replied, tumbling out several pieces of coin. “ They 
are full of dollars,’’ she rejoined, “ and of what use are they to us ?’* 
“ Well, sweet Eliza,” 1 replied, “ they can do us no harm ; we can 
leave them where we find them, if vve please.” — “ Just*so,” she 
answered. “ However,” said I, we will exafnine the box.” The 
lid was nailed down, so it could not be opened without a chisel; we 
therefore quitted the recess, till i should bring the necessary imple- 
ment from the carpenter’s chest, and returned to the plank-house. I 
held some pieces of the money in my hand, which had fallen out of 
the bag, and by the candle-light had appeared white : we tlien con- 
cluded they were dollars, but we now discovered, by day-light, that 
they were gold doubloons. I remarked this vast difference in their 
value to my dear wife. “ Well,” said she, “ Edward, it is all the 
same to us, dollars or doubloons, or our own Englisli fartliings : we 
dfennot send to market with money here. Your health, my honoured 
husband, is our wealth, and God’s blessing is our exhaustless mine! 
So I care nothing ^bout these; only this, that I fear the discovery 
will be a source of great uneasiness, if not of misery, to us.” “ Very 
.well, dearest,” I replied, “ if there beany more of it in the other bags, 
with you and God for my guide, I hope I shall not make a bad use of 
it, should I ever happen to have the opportunity.” — “ I hope— I he- 
, • lieve 
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lieve you would not, my dear Edward/* she rejoined ; “ but riches are 
a snare.” — “ My own Eliza/* I answered gravely, “ bags of gold can 
be no riches to me where we are ; they may as well be full of the sand 
that covers the floor.”— p. 2l5-2iS. 

Here the dialogue. entlecl ; and they set about preparing their 
dinner; still, however, Seaward’s mind was fixed upon the trea- 
sure, and being impatient to see and be acquainted with the extent 
of their riches — 

“ Now, my own!” said I, “ let us go and inspect the box.” She 
re-lit our candle ; and taking a chisel ami mallet with me, we pro- 
ceeded to the cave, and again entered’*the recess. I opened the box : 
it was full of all sorts of gold and silver articles — representations of 
the Crucifixion ; the Virgih and vChild, in highly-wrought silver 
shrines; gold hilts for swords ; large ear-rings of gold; some ingots 
of gold; and a considerable quantity of gold and silver tissue ; and 
some silver lavers, and other costly things. My dear wife admired all 
these beautiful pieces of workmanship very much, making many 
appropriate remarks on tlie different articles; and when ^ve had 
examined all, she gently said, “ Dear Edward, let us now shut the 
box up, and the place in whicli it is also: these things do not belong 
to us.” — “ Oh, very weil!” I hastily replied: “ as you please, I don't 
care a rush about them ! ’ In mutual silence we stepped out of the 
recess, and I thrust in the loose stones again.’ — pp. 218, 219, 

Mr. Seaward, however, was very far from being at his ease. 

‘ My dear Eliza, I said, we will let this matter rest for the present 
and discuss it at our leisure, for I trust, that whatever we may 
conclude to do will have a blessing and not a curse/ ^ Don’t 
let it perplex you, iny honoured husband,’ she replied, ^ we will 
pray God to direct you/ Still he felt dissatisfied wdlli himself, 
and much he doubted the propriety of appropriating the treasure. 
At length, one day, while turning the doubloons over and over in 
his hand, he observed the hea(j of Carolus II., and a date of i670i 
This made him conclude that the whole must have been there at 
least fifty or sixty years — that no persons could be living to whom 
it had belonged — and that those who placed it there were probably 
buccaneers and pirates : therefore, says he, ^ possession is the only 
right which, under such circumstances, can be set up ; and it is 
a duty 1 owe to myself, and to you, and to all connected with us^ 
to endeavour to preserve this treasure, and to convey it to England 
if ever an opportunity should offer.* Eliza was silent for some 
time ; at last she said, ^ If those to whom it rightfully belongs can- 
not have it^ I certainly see no just reason why you should not do 
as you propose/ This seemed for a short time to remove a 
weight from his mind. 

He found, however, that he could not settle to^ bis woiic as 
before } and ^ oti Sunday/ he says, * I confess did iK>t feel so 

seriously 
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seriously devout as had been usual to us/ .Al- 

lowing Sunday, their devotions were interrupted, and the reflectioli 
came across Mr. Seaward, that ^ there is surely something even 
in the touch of gold, that demoralizes the man.’ 

The doubts of these aniiable»people as to their title to the 
money were quite unnecessary ; by the law of {rcasure-^trovCf it 
was their own so long as not claimed ; but the truth is, the charm 
which had made this lonely and solitary islet a little paradise was 
dissolved ; the idea of enjoying what they had got had now taken 
possession of their minds, — 1 \^ a moment too, M'hen the signs of 
prosperity were everywhere smiling around them. All their 
vegetable products were in a most thriving slate ; one of the 
goats had [)roduced two kids ; numerous broods of ducklings 
and chickens were growing up; they had as muclv fish as they 
desired ; the cocoa-nuts were inexhaustible ; but they had no longer 
any enjoyment in the beauties of the place — these were no longer 
the subjects of their remaik in their excursions — ^ Nothing was 
said of its eligibility for our permanent residence.^ Their walks 
were now only to the summit of the promontory, that they might 
not ^ neglect the possibility of discerning vessels in the offing !’ 

The diary of the 15th April says, ‘ While my dear wife and I 
were enjoying our breakfast under the wide shadow of our arbour 
tree, we were struck dumb by the sudden appearance of a large 
canoe, between us and the opposite island.’ They hastened to 
hoist a white napkin to the end of a pike-stafF, which had the 
effect of turning the head of the canoe towards the shore. On 
nearing them the people in her called out amigos ; they w'ere two 
men, two \vomen, and a girl, all iiegro/3S. liy broken Spanish and 
by signs, pointing to the stranded vessel, they made the Sewards un* 
derstaiid that themselves also had been shipwrecked. One of the 
men was a gardener and the other, a carpenter, and both they 
and the women soon proved of great use in the settlement. 
Eliza set about teaching them English, and also the elements of 
Christianity. But they had been more than a year on the island, 
when an English schooner from Norfolk in Virginia, was chased 
on shore by a Spanish Guarda-costa. Seaward asked the master 
if be would give up the cabin for his wife and himself, and con- 
vey them to Jamaica, with certain chests. The bargain was 
inimediately struck, the boxes embarked, and having taken an 
affectionate leave of the people left on the island, and made a pro**^ 
mise of a speedy return, the Seawards embarked, and in due time 
arrived safe at Jamaica. 

Mr. Seaward lost no time in finding a conveyance for his trea- 
sure to England ; and it happened, fortunately enough, that the 
Solebay frigate^ commanded by Captain James, was just about 

to 
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to sail. On board this frigate he shipped part of his treasure, 
amounting to 40 , 000 /., taking the captain’s receipt for the same, 
and his signature to an agreement for the freight at the rate of one 
per cent. On the invitation of Captain James, Mr. Seaward 
and his lady visited ctlie Solebay. I'hey admired the uniform of 
the officers, who were all drcsseil in dark blue coats with while 
linings, — those of the lieutenants having white facings. Captain 
J ames observed they were indebted to the reigning sovereign for 
the while la pells and double rose upon the button. By this occa- 
sion Mr. Seaward sends 500 /. to his sisters, and his lady the like 
sum to her father. A schooner w'as now purchased — it was called 
the Porghee, after the n^une of a Bermuda lish, and Seaward 
appointed a young midshipman of the name of Drake — Francis 
Drake — to c.ommand her, for whose good conduct and activity, 
he got him an acting order as lieutenant, w'hich was tinally con- 
firmed, and the Porgliee entered on the list of the navy, 

11 is next step was to apply to the secretary of the governor to 
obtain a commission as Captain Commandant of an island or two 
among rocks and shoals off the Mosquito shore. ‘The secretary 
asked me what the island was called ; I said it was not laid dow n 
in any chart that I had seen, I therefore had called the group 
Seaward Islands, after my own name. ‘ And what is your 
Christian name?” I told him Edward. ‘‘ Well, Captain 
Edward Seaward,” said he, “ you shall have the commission ; 
but you must pay twenty doubloons for it and thus this matter 
was concluded. 

His next object was to purchase some youn^ negroes, not to 
continue them as slaves, but to bind them as apprentices for seven 
years. He loaded his uncle’s brig Avon, which happened to be here, 
with a cargo consisting of every kind of necessaries, implements, 
fruit trees, seeds, and live stock, amounting altogether to the sum 
of 10,000/. ; and having finally arranged his affairs, embarked, on 
the 8th of April, 1735 , on board his schooner Porghee, and on 
the lull landed in safety on one of the Seaward Islands, where, 
he^ijiNlys, ‘ We felt as our first parents would have felt, had they 
been permitted to return to Paradise after their expulsion.^ It 
would seem, indeed, that the amiable Eliza considered the money 
so strangely acquired to have been put into their possession for 
some special purpose, and imposed on them an obligation which 
it was their boundea duty to fulfil. On preparing to leave Ja- 
maica, she says — 

‘ “ Edward, I feel that we are chosen vessels for the mercy of God 
to others, tvhich also we ourselves have so largely shared : I do not 
repent that we are taking all this trouble, and piitffng Ouf ff 
risk, whei^ so much good may be accomplished by means placed in 

. our 
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our hands. I own my natural inclination was ta go to Englander pay 
your uncle for the brig altogether, if required, and so be done wlthit ; 
and then enjoy our fortune. But to enjoy, continued she, after paus- 
ing a little, “is the gift only of God; to possess, may be his gift also; 
or it may be the gift of liim who said, * I will,give thee all the king- 
doms of the earth, if thou wilt fall down and worship me/ “ True, 
my own best gift ! ** I replied, “ I should be the most ungrateful of 
men, to the good God who has bestowed all this on me, if I did not 
feel that this money, so wonderfully delivered into my hands, was for 
some especial purpose of stewardship. The providential arrival of the 
poor castaway negroes, and tlien of the schooner, — all —all working 
together to give us the means of providing every comfort, towards 
planting a colony of refuge in tliat bles^d haven of our own preser- 
vation — seems to me, in solemn truth, as so many signs from the 
Divine Will, that it is our duty to fulfil a task allottcjd to us, in that 
long unknown island.” Tears stood in my Eliza’s eyes when I said 
this ; and, oh ! how like an angel she did look ! for they were tears of 
overflowing happiness, His spirit then bearing witness w'ith her 
spirit,*’ that we were indeed disposed to obey his most holy will/ — voL 
ii pp. 46, 47. 

Their happiness on their return to the islands appears to have 
been complete* 

‘ Sometimes, in a leisure hour, we strolled out together along the 
beach, or through the trees, with one of our favourite numbers of the 
Spectator in my hand (and how often did we thank, over and over 
again, in our minds, my Eliza’s kind father, for having given to her 
the few loose numbers he had preserved of that invaluable weekly 
paper!) We dwelt particularly on the parts where Mr. Addison 
points out so movingly to the reader, the poet John Miltor/s descrip-^ 
tion of the sweet innocence, and therefore perfect felicity, o^ our first 
parents in the garden of Eden, with no other human society than 
themselves. We read over and over again these* passages, comparing 
them with our own extraordinary ipt; and feeling happy, most 
happy, in this our almost solitude, having God and ourselves ! yet, 
with a few round us, who shared our peace, and all the good his pro- 
vidence had so bountifully bestowed.’ — p. 94. 

The settlement presently received an accession of populati^by 
the arrival of several members of both the Seaward and Goldsmith 
families ; and in a short time wonderfully increased in prosperity 
by a constant trade with Jamaica and the Honduras. Buildings 
yvebt on rapidly ; all kinds of vegetables grew with luxuriance; 
mod the numerous negroes bad become so civilized, and dischargai 
their respective duties with so much ability and fidelity, and 
were pow so many** Europeans, tbeir own relations among others, 
on island, that this happy pair, after an absence of, tbr^ 
yemf copsulted together on the propriety of making m visit 
io England' This they speedily afterwards accotiipl|)^d ; and 
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through the interes.t of Mr. Perry, and Mr. and Mrs. Child, 
to tvhom the doubloons had been remitted, Mr. Seaward got access 
to Sir Robert Walpole, with the view of prevailing on that 
minister to allow him to make a purchase of his dear islands. 
Perry being a man of business}' and knowing well how matters 
were transacted at court, (perhaps he was of the same family with 
the late proprietor of the Morning Chronicle,) instructed his friend 
how to proceed in that afi'air : — 

‘ “Now, Mr. Seaward,’’ said he, “ I hate bribery and corruption in 
all shapes ; and 1 have reason to belieye you are of the same mind 
but when you take tliis card, you must give a crown to the porter at 
the gate, another to the ward^3r in the great hall, and half-a-guinea 
to the servant in waiting, who will show you into the secretary’s room. 
And when you give him, I mean the secretary, the card, put a couple 
of guineas into his hand, wrapped up in a piece of clean paper, say- 
ing, ‘ Sir, I will thank you to give this to those to whom I have 
given so much trouble.’ 1 soon got my lesson, and thanked Mr. 
Perry for tlie trouble he had taken in the business.* — p. 206. 

Ilis two interviews with Sir Robert, and the mode of procuring 
them, are curious eiiot 4 ’'gh ; he, however, succeeded in obtaining 
the grant at the expense of about £000/. Mrs. Seaward had a 
visit from another great person, no less than Lady Sundon, 
Keeper of the Robes to the Queen, who wished to obtain from 
her, for her majesty, at any price, some remarkably rich gold 
tissue, of the beauty of which she had heard from Mrs. Child, 
The result was, an intimate friendship betw^een the two ladies, 
and an introduction to Queen Caroline ; but there was a point 
on which her ladyship had received instructions to be informed : 

‘ “ Wkat is Mr. Seaward t — is he a merchant ? ” “ He teas a 

merchant,” replied my wife ; “ he is no longer one. He gave up his 
business entirely to his brother, and is now in the possession of an 
ample fortune.” “ I wish he had rank of any kind,” replied Lady 
Sundon. “ The only rank he has that I can mention,” returned my 
wife, “ is that of Captain Commandant of Seaward Islands ; and I 
thk|t I can show your Ladyship his commission, signed by the Oo- 
v^Sror of Jamaica.” My Eliza soon laid her hands on the document, 
and showed it to her noble guest. “ That will do,” said she : “ I 
am glad to know this ; it may be of some importance to you, at least 
in your introduction to her Majesty, if nothing more/-— p, 221 , 

An interesting account is then given of her introduction, and 
the delight of Mr. Seaward at hearing from his dearest wife ih4 
narrative of her reception. The result of this introduction and of 
a private interview with the queen, was a notification to CiptsAn 
Seaward, that there would be a levee at St. James’s on ^ fol- 
lowing Friday, and that Lord Harrington would litm. He 

of course attendedj, and when his turn came^ l^ald out 
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her hand — the captain^ as previously instructed, dropped pit his 
knee, — and * in an instant/ says he, ^ I saw a sword in tlic bland 
of my august mistress; from whom she had taken it I had not 
seen ; but she laid the blade upon my shoulder with the gentlest 
grace imaginable, and said, “ Rise up Sir lidward Seaward.^^ * 

Lady Sundou had been directed to take Mrs. Seaward into the 
queeids closet after the levee. 

‘ As they entered tlie room where the queen was, her majesty ad- 
vanced towards them, and taking my Eli'/a by the hand, saicl, with a 
beneficent smile — “ Lady Se|L\vard, I am happy to see you.” My 
beloved looked up earnestly, with an inquiring eye, but did not speak. 
“ I have added one more brave kniglit to our list, a few minutes ago, 
in the person of your husband ; and 1 have reserved to myself the 
pleasure of communicating the intelligence to you.*^ My tender-hearted 
Eliza was overcome being ever alive to the most grateful feelings, 
even for the smallest kindnesses, she was now overpowered, and sunk 
at the feet of her majesty ; but collecting herself in a moment, ex- 
claimed — “ My honoured husband ! Your majesty has indeed made me 
happy, by exalting him.’* The queen raised her as she wept ; but they 
w^ere tears of gratitude rather than of jcy. Her majesty’s kind 
nature was conspicuous tliroughoiit; she made her sit down beside 
her, desiring Lady Sundon, at the same time, to give her a little water, 
which she offered to my Eliza with her own hand ; and would not 
suffer her to depart until her composure was quite restored. At length 
the queen pressed her hand with great kindness, and gave her permis- 
sion to withdraw. 

‘ My Eliza, on some occasions, w^ould not be restrained by force. 
The moment she came into the I'oom where I was, she flew into my 
arms; and giving full vent to her feelings, wept unrestrained. The 
two ladies present understood human nature too well to intorfere. In 
a short time she smiled and kissed me, 8aying-T~“ Now I am better,— 
My dear and kind friends, pardon this weakness, and my rudenese,** 
— “ Thou child of nature ! ” replied Lady Sundon ; “ would to Heaven 
that all women were like thee !** * — pp, 248, 249. 

Sir Edward, after his exaltation, was regularly appointed 
Governor of Seaward’s Islands, and obtained an order 
master- general of the ordnance to supply him with such'guiis^ 
musketoons, powder, and ammunition as he might require. They 
were both in high favour at court, parliciilarly with the queen; 
and on Lady Seaward’s taking leave of the queen, on her return to 
tlie islands, her majesty said : — 

‘ “ Before I part with with you, my dear Lady Seaward,” continued 
her majesty, “ 1 wish to give you something, which I think you will 
vala^ more than gold or jewels. When 1 passed through the Hague, 
rnmf^m ago, I met Saurin;— I was then on my way to England. 
He gave me th^ excellent sermon, which is written in French by his 
own 1 you to accept it, and sometimes to teki it, in re- 
» 2k2 membrance 
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inemlii’ance of me, and of the pious minister of Huguenot descent who 
wrote It ; — he was an excellent man ! At my request, he wrote a 
book for the use of one who has not profited by it as he ought ; but 
in God I trust/’ The queen paused. a second, then resumed — “I 
believe, Lady Seaward, that you are one of the few who give glory 
and honour to God, for Vhatever good awaits you in life ; and for this 
reason 1 lay aside the queen when alone with you ; and I confess to 
you, that when I met M. Saurin at the Hague, I told him I was grate- 
ful to the Disposer of crowns for that which 1 was about to wear ; and 
I feel happy, my dear young friend, in this opportunity of laying open 
my heart to one I believe worthy of knowing, that Caroline of England’s 
proudest title would be that of a true Christian woman/' My Eliza 
thanked her majesty with a si{ent tear of gratitude ; and, kissing the 
hand that was held out to her with the book, courtesied and retired/— 
p. 2G7. 

Before quitting England, Sir Edward paid a visit to Awbiiry, 
and on the Sunday ‘ wc had,’ says he, ^ the supreme felicity 
of worshipping our God in the temple of our fathers ; where every 
tender recollection was awakened, softening the heart, and exalting 
our devotional spirit/ An estate in the neighbourhood, called 
Hartland, was put up fijr sale by auction, and Sir Edward bought 
it for 24,000?. Having made all his connexions comfortable, 
settled all his concerns, engaged a medical gentleman and a cler- 
gyman to go with him to his islands, and made arrangements for 
sending out and settling twelve German families, at the request of 
the queen, the happy pair took leave of their friends at Aw'bury 
and Bristol, and embarking on the Hero on the 2d May, 1737, 
arrived the 13th June at Jamaica, and towards the end of that 
month approached the shore of their favourite island, when the 
whole poji^latioii hastened down to the beach, — men, w'omen, and 
children, — to give them a hearty hurrah ! 

Some time after his arrival, Sir Edw^ard was desired by the 
governor of Jamaica to go to Porto Bello, to remonstrate; against 
the depredations committed by the Spaniards on our trade, and to 
demand the restitution of two mahogany ships. He w'as accom- 
pan%d,by the Seagull cutter, commanded by IJeulenant Thomson; 
They failed in obtaining any satisfaction 5 but, hearing of five 
masters of merch£|nt ships, a supercargo, and a Hutch mer- 
chant and his wife being confined in a small tow^er at a short 
distance from the shore, Drake of the Porghee, and Thomson, 
with a party of seamen, surprised the place, and rescued the 
prisoners. The result of this was a grievous complaint from the 
court of Spain, and the king was advised by Sir Robert Walpole, 
to appoint Colonel Hervey to supersede Sir Edward in his 
government, and to give directions that Thomson and Drake 
should be tried by court-martial. The king’s reply (as Sir 
" Edward 
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Edward was told by Lord Harrington), Hf I should do thij^, sir, 
Philip may very soon spit in the face of my ambassador for Tiis 
pastime ! But no one shall hurt Seaward ; no one shall hurt 
Drake; no one shall hurt Thomson; all men! Sir itobert Wal- 
,pole, all brave men! and I sJJeak for //tem.’ However, — even 
kings cannot always have their own way ! — a brig of war front 
England arrived in June, commanded by Captain Knight, bring- 
ing orders to Sir Edw^ard Seaw^anl to proceed forthwith to 
Porto Bello, to offer a proper apology, and any reasonable repa- 
ration for his conduct, regarding the rescue of the prisoners. 
Sir Edward, accompanied by Lady Seaward, proceeded with 
Captain Knight, to Porto Bello, and paving obtained an audience, 
said, ^ Is your excellency disposed to receive my mission in the 
spirit of friendship? ^ The reply was as follows : — • 

‘ “ You are sent to me by the English government as a culprit, to 
make apologies and restitutions for the insults and injuries committed 
by people under j'^our orders two years ago. — What have you to say for 
yourself?” On hearing this, Captain Knight stood forward, “ with 
fire in his eye and defiance in liis trout.” Do you know, f'rovernor/* 
said he, “ that you are speaking to Sir E4wiird Seaward, a person 
equal in rank to yourself, and holding most honourable commissions 
from his Majesty the King of England?” The interpreter was em- 
barrassed ; but did, I believe, explain faithfully. “ Equal in rank to 
me ! ” was the Spaniard’s reply ; “Ido not consider the King of 
England liimself equal in rank to me ! — what is he ? — he is little better 
than a Dutchman ! ” At the moment the reply was made known by 
the interpreter, the honest and gallant sailor l^roke out, — “ You d — d 
blackguard! do you dare tlius to speak of my king, in rny presence ?” 
The interpreter, on hearing this, ran out of the room ; Knigj^t followed 
him, and brought him hack, saying — “ Tell him, d— n him, tell him 
what I said.” — vol. iii. p. 141, 

After such language, it may readily be conjectured what fol- 
lowed. They were both arrested and lodged in separate cells, in a 
horrible prison, where some tender scenes took place between Sir 
Igdward and Lady Seaward, who had forced herself into hi^un- 
geon,but w'as speedily torn away, and shut up in a convent. Aner a 
few weeks, however, Admiral Vernon appeared before Porto 
Bello, and the English colours were soon sc6n flying on Gloria 
castle ; the prisoners were released, and a singular scene occurred, 
in their presence, between the admiral and the governor Don 
Francisco Martinez dc Jlotez, which will be noticed hereafter. 

On the return pf the party to Seaward’s Islands, they found that 
every thing had gone on during their absence to their entire satis- 
factioUi The buildings were all finished, and the plantations in 
the naost fliourishing condition. Some idea may be drawn of the 
pros|>erity of the isettlement from the following passage respecting 

a supply 
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a supply of fresh provisions, w hich Captain Limeburner, who com* 
mabded the Seahorse frigate, was anxious to obtain for his ship*s 
company j the order for which, there and then given by Seaward, 
made the captain stare, as well it might; though, says the Diary, 
being an ugly fellow, with a catlt in his eye, it was difficult to 
guess whom he looked at. * ^ Diego,’ says Sir Edward, ‘ let a 
supply of turtle, yams, plantains, pumpkins, and melons for one 
hundred and twenty men be sent on board the frigate imme- 
diately ; to-morrow morning at sunrise, let them have a full 
supply of fish ; and every day, while his majesty’s ship remains 
here, let them have the same.’ 

We cannot follow the m^mtive farther : it, in fact, has now 
become very lengthy, minute, and tedious. Suffice it to say, that 
every thing goes on as prosperously as could j>ossibly be wished ; 
— they take pirates, attack and beat a squadron of Spanish men- 
of-war; and when afterwards surrounded by a whole Armada^ and 
thrown into the utmost consternation, — 

‘ He,* we are told, ‘ in whoKse hands are life and death, cut the 
matter short. Before I could reach the mansion, the sky was darkened, 
the liglitning glared, aiuf the thunder pealed. Instead of cannons, the 
hurricane blew all round the compass; and 1 blessed God in the storm. 
Full of joy, buffeted and wet, we entered my dwelling. Here my be- 
loved wife, and our revered pastor, and all our friends, met us in awful 
expectation. As [ entered the hall amidst the rain and the whirlwind, 
I lifted up my hands, saying — “ Our God has delivered us ! ” The 
storm raged for three days, when wrecks were discovered in all di- 
rections, but not a sail appeared on the face of the waters. “ We 
may now, indeed.” exclaimed the worthy pastor, “ say with Queen 
Elizabetbjon a like memorable occasion, Ajflavit DeuSy et dissipantur,*'^ 

They now prepared finally to quit the island ; Lady Seaward 
observing, ^ the child is grown up ; we now may leave it to itself ; 
let us go home to Hartland, ’Edward.’ They embark, and here 
the editor laments an hiatus {non deflendus, for t\ie Diary 
has long before this become Mcarisome). We find Sir Edward, 
howi^ver, in London, very indignant with the Duke of Newca^fte 
for surrendering, at the peace, his valuable islands to Spain. 
After bringing to ,a close their business in London : — ^ Now, my 
own Edward,’ said Eliza, Met us return to Hartland, and finish 
our days in peace,’ — and thus ends the narrative. 

It would appear, however, from the following solemn and affect- 
ing memorandum, annexed to the J)iary, that this most amiable 
of womankind did not long survive in their bajJpy retreat 

* I feel her loss so deeply, that nothing less than the power of God 
could support me under my bereavement. But I live th^ eertain 
hope of meeting her again, and for ever, in the mansions W tie blessed. 
And I thank her Heavenly Father and mine, tixat he has put H into 

my 
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my mind to set in order the narrative of my life, to amuse me the while# 
For, in so doing, I seem to live my days over again with her who was 
every thing to me on earth. And in this I not only find consolation, 
but sometimes feel a bright sunshine, like one of her own smiles, warm 
the sepulchral chamber of my heajrt. Should my nephews and nieces 
read it, when I am again with her, they will the better know her 
worth, whose tender regard fostered their infancy, in those dear 
islands where with her I found an earthly paradise, and lived in a 
sacred happiness, without alloy.’ — Preface^ p. vii. 

Having now concluded our very imperfect sketch of some of 
the principal transactions recorded in this extraordinary Narrative, 
we are compelled to state, that, notwithstanding its solemn and 
almost sacred charactci-, it is iieitlu^r more nor less than pure, 
unmingled fiction from first to last. We were unwilling to 
denounce it as such, until we had laid before oflr readers such 
specimens of the Diary, as might enable them to judge of the 
composition for iheinselves. We were told, moreover, that ninc- 
tenths of those who had perused the book, anti among others a 
great many naval officers, (a naval man, we suspect, has been 
concerned in the manufacture,) believed it to be a true and 
genuine story, and we were unwilling to shock the nerves of 
those w'lio had sympathised with the good and evil fortunes of Sir 
Edward and Lady Seaward, by pronouncing it at once a romance. 
We were besides desirous of having our conviction corroborated 
by making a few inquiries in the proper quarters : the result of 
which we shall now proceed to state. 

The hero, as we have seen, is stated to have been born and 
educated at Awbury, near Bristol, of which parish the good Mr. 
Goldsmith wastlien the incumbent. *Now as there is no s^ch vilLage 
near Bristol, we should look in vain for the faipily of Mr. Goldsmith, 
or of Sir Edward and Lady Seaward. By adding to Awbury the 
words, ^ as it was then culled,’ (in^'a parciilhcsis,) it was obviously 
meant to insinuate that the name bad since been changed — which, 
however, English villages are not so apt to do as English spinsters, 
fiut we are authorized to assert that there never was a place |»ear- 
iiig that name within twenty miles round Bristol, and we believe 
there is no such name in all England, — but let that pass. 

Sir Edward Seaward says, that Sir Robert Walpole, taking up 
a chart of the West Indies that lay on his table, said to him, ‘ Show 
me where the rocks and islets are situated for which you desire to 
have a grant.’ — ‘ They are not laid down here, Sir Robert, unless 
the Seranhas are intended to represent them ;’ and drawing lines 
through the lat. 14° SO' N., and Ion. Bl® W., Uhis,’ says he, *is 
as near th^ spot as I can tell you.’ By this we may perceive that 
tiie scene of the shipwreck has, ciiuningly enough, been laid where 
ree£i and islets are to be found on all charts, but which are unin* 
* * habited 
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habited and inaccessible, and little or nothing known about them. 
One Juan Serrano, and another Spaniard, are said to have suffered 
shipwreck on this cluster of rocks, and been taken off one of the 
islets by a passing vessel, after remaining there for some time; but 
these are the only inhabitants they are ever supposed to have had ; 
and even their story wants authentication. The cluster consists 
of very low reefs, surrounding two or three islets, of coral forma- 
tion, such as arc usually known by the name of Keys. Instead 
of Seaward’s promontory covered with cocoa-nut groves, acacias, 
and other fine trees, and rising to the height of six hundred feet, 
these Keys are only a few feet above water, are entirely destitute 
of trees, and scarcely show a spot of verdure. 

Having got his treasure tb Jamaica, as we have seen, the dia- 
rist’s first step was to apply to the captain of the Solebay, to 
secure its safe conveyance to England, who readily agreed to take 
charge of it at one per cent, freight, which gave him 400/., the sum 
to be conveyed being 40,000/. Mr. and Mrs. Seaward were in- 
vited on board the Solebay , which its Captain, by name Janies^ 
called liis royal little frigate, because it had brought King Wil- 
liam over from Holland. They are delighted with their recep- 
tion, and widi everything they see on board, and ai'e particularly 
struck w'ith tne uniform of the officers, which is descritied as being 
blue with white lapellcs and facings. 

We have, in this short paragraph, no less than three state- 
ments, not one of w hich can be true, Primo, the Solebay w as not 
at Jamaica at all at the period here mentioned, namely, in 1735 
and 1730. She was then on the home station : and, secundo^ 
she was commanded, in the said years, not by Captain James, 
but ComfAanders Cooper and Barker ; — indeed, there w^as no such 
name as James on the list of naval officers at that time, nor for 
many years before and after it. There could be no mistake either 
in the name of the ship or thbt of her commander, for the latter 
signed a receipt for 40,000/., and gave Seaward a bill of lading* 
Tertioy the hhie vniform with white lapelles and facings did not 
exist at all for thirteen years after the period alluded to. Mr. 
Seaward, how^ever, has a special fancy for this non-existing uni- 
form, which he again admires on the person of Captain Lime- 
burner, of the Seahorse, 

‘ After dinner the conversation turned on the uniform worn by the 
navy. “ I have heard,” said I, “ that his present Majesty, having de- 
termined on giving a uniform to the navy, was led to make choice of 
tliat you wear, from seeing a blue riding dress, with white lapelles, on 
an elegant and beautiful lady of high rank, at a hunting par^.* — 
“ That's Betty Marlin I replied Captain Limeburner.-^* Who ? I 
rejoined. — Oh, it's all my eye^ that,” he exclaimed; ‘‘flodujag but H 
cram for kad lubbers.’^ After pausing a moment, mA lookbg a good 

deal 
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deal vexed, one eye resting on me, the other directed to the haishaur, 
he resumed : — “ Why, our uniform was worn by Admiral NoaJi ;*ay, 
and before his time : Old Ocean himself wore it time out of mind. 
You have noticed his blue jacket y I suppose, and have seen his white 
laipelles^ when he puts on his full dress uniform; and he always wears 
that, d’ye see, in a gale of wind/’ “Thank* you, noble Captain,*’ I 
replied ; “ I shall not forget to note that down, as a brave attempt to 
reflect honour on the coat you wear.** * 

From whatever causes, the records of the Admiralty are 
very imperfect in the reign of George II. Even the corre- 
spondence of the admirals efu foreign stations was held with the 
Duke of Newcastle, and is lodged in the State-paper office. It 
is not even known, from any docuiiietit in the admiralty, when the 
first naval uniform was established by George II. ; nor does 
it appear by the Gazette. The first notice of tlfe establishment 
of a naval uniform, that we have met witii, occurs in the Jaco^ 
bites Journal of March 5, 174B, under the head of domestic news, 
in these terms, — ^ An order is said to be issued, requiring all his 
Majesty’s sea officers, from the admiral down to the midshipman, 
to wear an uniformity of clothing ; for^ which purpose pattern 
coats, for dress suits and frocks, for each rank of officers, are 
lodged at the navy office, and at the several dock-ylrds, for their 
inspection.’ This is corroborated by the Gazette of July 13, 1757> 
when the first alteration in the uniform took place, and in which 
a reference is made to the order of 1748, alluded to in the journal 
abovemenlioned, and which, in fact, is the year when a naval uni- 
form w^as first established. James 1. had, indeed, granted, by 
warrant of 6th April, l60y, to six of his principal masters of his 
navy, ^ liverie coates of fine red elotk.^ The warrai!^ is stated 
to have been drawn verbatim from one signed by Queen Eliza-* 
beth, but which had not been acted upon, by reason of her death. 
This curious document is in lh« British Museum ; but King 
James’s limited red livery is supposed to have been soon discon- 
tinued. 

^ Our naval readers will not be displeased to see the following 
memorandum bn this subject, by Mr. Locker, one of the Com- 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital, than whom few are better versed 
in all matters concerning the navy : — 

* In the naval gallery of this institution* 1 can show you every 

variety 

♦ Tho Hall at Greenwich is now filled with poitraits of great sea oilers and 
pkiures of great sea battles, than which that magnificent room could have ret^ved 
no nol^r decoration. All may visit it at all times without a fee ; and it ia very inter- 
esting to wat^ the groups of old tars that may generally be seen congregated about 
the represeniMl^ of some chief under whom they have fought, or gallant achieve^* 
meal mwhiSi they were in younger days concerned. The idea of such k collection 
was. muA to Ms evsdii, started by Mr. bocker ; but we owe the featpsation of the 

• • scheme 
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varied of cut and complexion of dress. Nottingham, Raleigh, and 
Torrihgton expand their dignities in courtly costume ; — Lawson, 
Harman, and Monk frown in buff belts and jerkins ; — Sandwicli, Mun^ 
den, and Benbow shine forth in armour, while Rooke, and Russell, 
and Shovell, the heroes of a softer.^ge, arc clothed in crimson and 
Lincoln green, surmounted with the flowing wig, which then distin- 
guished alike the men of the robe and of the sword. 

‘ A portrait of one of my naval ancestors (Commodore Brown, who 
with Vernon took Porto Bello, in 1739) exhibits him, sword in hand, 
in a full suit of russet brown (perhaps a play upon his name). Every 
man then dressed as seemed good in Jiis own eyes. Some of the crack 
Capiams even carried it so far as to have a special uniform for their 
own sliips. My late gallant father, who went to sea in \7iG^ used to 
tell us that Captain Windham, and all the officers of the Kent, of 
seventy guns, in which he embarked, wore grey and silver, faced with 
scarlet! Such foppery, however, at that period, was not unfrequently 
combined wdth checked shirts, and petticoat trowsers. 

‘ In that same year, a club of sea-officers, who met every Sunday 
evening at Will’s coffee-house, in Scotland-Yard, for the purpose “ of 
watching over their rights and privileges,” determined, among other 
matters, “that a uniforrj dress is useful and necessary for the com- 
missioned officers, agreeable to the practice of other nations and 

resolved tlill a committee be appointed to wait upon the Duke of 
Bedford and the admiralty, and ask, if their lordships approve, that 
they will be pleased to introduce it to his majesty.’* 

‘ The original minute, dated 15th February, 1745-C, lies open 
before me. This curious old volume, amidst a strange jumble of pro* 
fessional politics, charitable grants, and club acc^miits, with autographs 
of most of our ablest officers, still smacks of Will's Cqffoe'-Room^ but 
nothing more does it tell of the success of the aforesaid memorial there 
concocted.''’ But of tliis transaction my boyish memory has preserved 
an anecdote which, some thirty-five years ago, I heard from the lips of 
Mr. Forbes, then admiral of the fleet, whom I was allowed occasion- 
ally to visit with my father, who delighted to listen to the stories 
which his venerable friend, though confined by age and infirmities to 
bis chair, still recounted with uncommon accuracy. 

‘ Adverting to the establishment of the naval uniform, the admiral 
said he ms summoned on that occasion to attend the Duke of Bed* 
ford, and being introduced into an apartment surrounded with various 
dresses, his opinion was asked as to the most appropriate. The admi- 
ral said, red and blue, or blue and red, as these are our national colours. 
[We have come to them at last] “No,” replied his grace ; “ the king 
has determined otherwise. For having seen my duchess riding in the 
park a few days ago, in a habit of blue faced with white, the dress 

scheme chiefly to the patriotic munificeace of the present King, who has not hesitated 
to strip the walk of his palaces of whatever seemed to claim a plaM |^ong these 
l^emoriak of the service iu which His Majestyk owu early yeai:s 
spent 

took 
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took the fancy of his majesty, who has appointed it for the uniform of 
the royfitl navy*’’ It is remarkable that tor this regulation we cannot 
trace any ov<ler in council or board’s warrant at the admiralty, though 
the year of its institution is proved by the Gazette of 1757, where an 
order of council appears, supersedyig the embroidered uniform clothing 
established in 174S, evidently that just mentioned, and appointing in 
its stead a laced uniform (fully particularized) for the flag-officers, anA 
others under their command/ 

To proceed with our facts * — ■ 

There was no Lieutenant Drake — there was no Porgliee 
schooner, on the list of tlie i/hvy, tempore Georgii IL 

Again, on Mr. Seaward s arrival in London, he finds that the 
house of Perry, Cliild and Co. liad invested tlie sum of 67;4C4^. in 
his name in the South Sea stocks. On our making iucjuiry at the 
South Sea House, one of tlie governors kindly uftdertook to in- 
vestigate the books, and it was found tliat neither tliat nor any 
other sum stood in tlie name of Seaward, cither before or since the 
period in question. 

Again, it is stated in the Narrative, that the Queen Regent gave 
directions to the Ordnance that Seax^rd, now exalted into 
Sir Edward, should bo provided with great gunSg|)owder, ball, 
&c., and aho that he should have the choice of cJHkin pieces of 
ordnance at the Tower, which are said to have been sent down 
the river by the Woolwich tender. We have ascertained that no 
such order is to be found in the records of the Ordnance depart- 
ment in the Tower of London. And, in like manner, notwith- 
standing the^ninute account given of Seaward’s receiving the ho- 
nour of knighthood from the hands of the Regent, Queen Caro- 
line, there is no record in the HcraM’s office of any p^sou of the 
name of Seaward, having received the honour of knighthood 
during the regency, nor in twenty years on either side of that 
period. 

If the imprisonment of a British governor and one of Vernon’s 
captains had taken place, and continued to the capture of Porto 
Bello, as asserted, their squalid appearance before Vernon, and 
the account given to him of the inhuman conduct of theif Spanish 
jailor, and his insolent and opprobrious exgressions concerning 
the King of England, would undoubtedly have roused the admiral’s 
indignation, and let loose all his fury on the devoted head of the 
haughty Don, now liis prisoner — and such, we are told very cir- 
cumstantially, was the case. After hearing Captain KnighPs 
story, says Seawwd — 

* Old Vernon instantly turned round upon his Excellency Don Fran- 
cisco dfe Retez, with a voice of thunder,—** You d— d 

poltroon ! wh all your long yarn of hard names, what shall I call 
you ? Down on your marrow-bones, you scoundrel, and beg pardon 
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of these gentlemen,, and of the king our master, or Til kick you 

from liell to Hackney! The astonished governor said, in a 

muffled voice, — “ Yo ho ofendido.^* This was considered as sufficient.' 
— ^vol. iii. pp. 153-155. 

We had the curiosity to look over the admiral’s despatches, in 
the State-paper office, addressed to the Duke of Newcastle, and it 
is scarcely necessary to say, that they contain no trace of any 
such conversation or circumstance — or of anything like them — or 
of any such names as either Seaward or Knight. So far from the 
governor, Don Trancisco Martinez de Retez, being insolent, all his 
letters to Admiral Vernon breathe a spirit of humility, and are 
expressed in the courteous language of a Castillian gentleman. 
The last of them contains his^humble request to be allowed to take 
a canoe lying qn the beach, to convey himself, his wife and chil- 
dren, to Chagres. The writer of the Narrative, with all his reli- 
gious and mQral sentiments/ so lavishly, and sometimes irreverently, 
scattered over its pages, is, in our opinion, highly blameable in 
giving so abominable a character to poor Don Francisco. 

Wecould produce a hundred more mis-statements; andfrommany 
passages, were it worthiijthe while, show this Narrative, which has 
taken in so wpy wise people, to be a fabrication of very modern 
date. It w *d appear, by a note in the second edition, (vol. ii. 
p. 190,) that several persons had pointed out the anachronism of 
the * Hotel in the Adelphi,’ — the Adelphi not having existed for 
many years subsequent to Seaward’s supposed visit to London in 
1736; Miss Porter’s ‘ friend ' undertakes to explain this, by say- 
ing that Sir Edward may not have finished writing aiiS revising his 
Diary till the building had assumed the name of Adelphi — and 
that as to ♦the coffee-house, ^ *it has a good pedigree for its pre- 
tensions but what is this pedigree? — a bill of charges appended 
to the Diary y with the following note upon it : — ^ Good Mother 
Osborne’s good house of entertainment has two other good 


♦ Between Vernon an<l ike President of Panamay a fierce correspondence was in- 
deed tarried on, with a good deal of bullying 011 both sides, after the capture of Porto 
Bello. The admiral, in fact, was not at all deficient in the use of hard words and 
calling names, and a vulgarity of expression runs through the whole of his correspond- 
ence* In one of his dit^tches to the duke of Newcastle, he says, of some Spanish 
officer,—'^ I will make him fret his guts into fiddle-strings/ Horace Walpole calls 
him a < silly, noisy admiml, whose courage was much greater than his sense, and 
reputation much ^eaterthan his courage,’ On leaving parliament, he was chosen on^ 
of the directors of the New Herring Fisheries, on which occasion, Walpole says, thf 
following epigram appeared : — 

<<Long in the set^e had brave Vernon rail’d, 

And all mankind with bitter tongue assaH'd ; 

. iSck of his noise, we wearied heaven with prayer. 

In his own element to place the tar: 

The gods at length have yielded to our wish, 

And bade him me o’er BilMngsgate and fish/ 


points ; 
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points ; it looks pleasantly backwards towards the river, and <^ens, 
conveniently forward towards the Salisbury Burse — a noble slruc* 
ture, which some vain folk talk of pulling down/ — Good Mrs. 
Osborne might have kept her hotel on Durham’s wharf for aught 
we know to the contrary; but^he nofe on, the dinner bill, ^ap- 
pended to the Diary/ is just as much word), on the score of 
?Aor%, as the Diary itself. Perhaps this ^friend’ may now feel' 
it incumbent to try his hand in explaining a little more fully : if 
not, we must, however reluctantly, set down the late Miss Jane 
Porter as having been herself both the founder and the representa- 
tive of the family of the Seawards. 

There is, by the bye, one little slip that v^e ought to have 
noticed earlier. Sir Edward Seaward (whose very name must 
have been suggested by that of Crusoe) was, as ;we have seen, 
much edified with certain pious rellections of * that invaluable 
weekly paper, Mr. Addison’s Spectator.’ There is, at the pre- 
sent day, a clever radical weekly newspaper, modestly called ^ The 
Spectator/ but the Spectator happened to be published daily ; 
and this Miss Porter, or her ^ friend,’ ought to have known. 

To conclude — this is an amusing romangie in the school of Defoe 
— a far better school than most of those now in fashi^ It, at all 
events, is well worth a score of such productions as * xhaddeus of 
Warsaw,’ or ^The Three Hungarian Brothers,’ or ^ The Scottish 
Chiefs,’ — in wliich, if we recollect rightly, that most sentimental 
personage Sir William Wallace rides within twelve hours from 
Dumbarton to John o’Groats-house, and is ultimately decapitated 
by proxy ! 


Art. IX.— -1. Remarks on the Statistics afid Political Institu- 
tions of the United States^ with s^me Observations on the Eccle- 
siastical System of America, her Sources of Revenue, 8fc. By 
William Gore Ouseley, Esq., Attache to His Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at Washington. 8vo. London, 1832. 

2. The Refugee in America ; a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, 
3 vols. 12mo, London. 1832. 

W HY these works are taken up together, the title-pages will 
explain ; — but we must at once premise, tliat beyond one 
obvious link of affinity, they have nothing of any kind in common* 
Mr. Ouseley ’s is among the most recent of a class, of which the 
lengthening catalogue gives sufficient evidence of the increased 
attention lately bestowed upon the United States, by intelligent 
and enterprising British travellers ; but it aspires to a graver 
character than its fellows in general, — to that of a kind of Hum- 
boldt 
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essay on the MJnion.* It is mainly occupied, however, with 
tb^ controversy respecting the comparative cost of government in 
America and England; wherein it engages, on the Yankee side, 
with a whole armoury of details and calculations, well calculated 
further to perplex a v&sjcata quwsfk, which cannot after all be con- 
sidered as of primary importance by any man capable of drawing 
a statesmanlike comparison between two great nations so oppo- 
sitely circumstanced. 

The other work is the second born of an authoress, whose first 
had excited no small attention, a^id is- of course constructed 
according to all fashionable precedent. It is the established 
faith of these days, that any one who has written anything, 
can write a novel. If a trWcller has acquired a little notoriety 
by some lively sketches of a distant country, his next step is 
infallibly to publish a novel. If a squib has been well laughed 
at, its author is sure to try a novel. With the young gentleman 
wdio has had the felicity to fill a page in the Keepsake or Bijou 
— the fair lady whose fond friends have sighed over some pathetic 
ballad in a Court Magazine — in every feeble and fretful stage 
of the vain caco^thes^ easy prescription, and universal relief, 
is the sameir-three-volumes-worth of novel. It seems to be 
imagined that nothing more is required for this purpose, than to 
couple together a pair or two of out-of-the-way sirnames, or 
a well-sounding title or so, for the heroes and heroines — to throw 
in among them a little random love — to conjure up in their way 
two or three good set villains for the sake of difficulties and 
escapes— then to scrape together a lot of things called mottoes, 
like the follow'ing : — ^ Is it not better then to be alone ? *— 
Bykon.^ ^ Signs of Love.* — Shakspeare. ^ She mocks all her 
M'ooers.* — S hakspeare*** — and at length, after a reasonable 
quantity of description, sentiment, and sniall-talk, to punish the 
bad and * faappify ^ the good, by the most unscrupulous and 
arbitrary contrivances. It may well seem strange that the age in 
which this department of literature has been raised by the will of 
loftiest genius to a rank in which it never stood before — should be 
that also which witnesses and bears with such a deluge of mere 
story-telling twaddle^ 

It is a very different operation to cut out, and dress up, ind 
string together, a number of passages fi pm a clever journat, and 
to weave a well-connected, original, and vivid work of Sctioti* 
Mrs. Trolbpe may, perhaps, have been over-^persuaded tb make 
the experiment ; but as she has chosen, in her o^n phrase, to ^ go 
the whole hog,* she must not be surprised if the hazard turns 
against her. 

II- ■ . v . ■■ ■■ , ; .y... .■> ' ■ ' 

♦ Vide < Hefxigee in America,’ vol^ i* p. 139 j vqI. ii. p* 292 1 vol* iii p. 31* 

The 
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The story is absurd nonsense from beginning to 6nd— iiideed 
nothing but the reputation of the authoress could induce us to 
throw away a line upon it. We are started at the commencement 
with four phenomena of beauty and sentiment — male and female 
— dark and fair: — a Mr. Gordon, and 1m only daughter; a 
Countess of Darcy, a widow, (with whom Mr. Gordon^ had been 
desperately in love at an early period of life,) and her only son. 
Tlie young Lord Darcy is sent to a private tutor’s in Dorsetshire ; 
and there, having of course amid all his perfections a temper 
somewhat fiery, stabs a youi^ smuggler in a quarrel about a dog, 
on the sea-shore, in the sight of various witJiesses. At the same 
moment ^Mr. Gordon, who had kno^n nothing of Lord Darcy 
before, but whose place happens to be in the neighbourhood, 
arrives by accident at the spot in a pleasure-boat, and finding 
who the homicide is, forthwith, for old love’s sake, hurries him 
on board a ship bound for America, which happens to be in the 
offing, and whose captain happens to be his friend, and — accom- 
panies him thither ! with his daughter ! ! A coroner’s jury then, 
without seeing the body, and ii[)on a story of its having beert 
thrown into tlie sea, which no child wouW have believed, return a 
verdict of wilful murder against the absent Earl, whoihus becomes 
our hero and ‘ Refugee.’ 

The tale then leaps at once across the Atlantic, and we find 
our party upset in a stage between the towns of Utica and Ro- 
chester, in the western part of the State of New York. They 
reach, with some difficulty, a log-house and ^ clearing* in the 
woods ; and we shall extract the scene there described, as about 
the best to be found in the novel ; although we really cannot say 
we think it at all remarkably striking in point of grapnic merit, 
and we cannot but recollect, at the same time, that it is scarcely 
to be called imagination, since ^Mrs. Trollope, we apprehend, 
must necessarily have been eye-witness of many such, almost, if 
not actually, identical. 

* The room was large and lofty, having no other ceiling than the 
painted roof. Tlie chimney w^as immensely large ; the planks of the 
floor Were loose, and moved under every step. In one corner was a 
large bed, furnished with coarse mosquito bars ; an another a press, 
which seemed capable of containing the wardrobe of the whole family; 
a third corner was occupied by an ample cupboard, from whence issuea 
most of the preparations for the meal ; and the fourth appeared to be 
the depository of all the arms of the family, for not less than half a 
dozen rifles w^ere placed there. Having taken a sufficiently accurate 
survey of the still life, she began a closer examination of the living 
groups than the light had hitherto permitted, for two bohse-made 
candles now flared, smoked, and flickered away on the supper table. 

^ The father of the family was a tall stout man, abo^ fi>rty, and 
• * would 
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would, have been handsome, had not his mouth been rendered unseemljr 
by Jhe hue of tobacco, and his eyes sunk, as if out of health. His 
brother, younger in appearance, had a countenance much less agree- 
able ; his dress differed from that of the other members of the family, 
which was coarse, hom^-made, and almost picturesque in its rudeness ; 
his being of that cut and fabric which placed him decidedly among 
the shabby genteel of a city. The mistress of the house looked ill, 
and overworked, and, had not the children called her mother, might 
have been taken for their grandmother. The eldest boy appeared 
rugged and heavy ; the two elder girls were exceedingly pretty, and 
the youngest boy and girl lively and r well-featured, and by far the 
healthiest-looking part of the family. 

* When the smoking vcnisoiji cutlets, hominy, eggs and fried ham, 
were placed on the board, the whole party assembled round it. The 
two servants took their places behind Mr. Gordon and his daughter ; 
and though the whole of the Burns’ family looked on this arrange- 
ment with as much surprise as if it had been some mystical pagan rite, 
they did not interfere with it. The supper was excellent, and the 
entertainers soberly kind. The ’squire’s lady could hardly be said to 
place herself at table, so constantly was she occupied in seeking and 
bringing whatever the p^'ty required. Whisky was in great abund-» 
ance, being poured from a huge bottle cased in wicker-work, which 
was brought from the comprehensive cupboard, when the master of 
the mansion called for the “ Demi John.” The forest family and Mr. 
Hicks all eat {ate) with such amazing rapidity that their substantial meal 
was finished before “ the English folks ” had well began. However, 
as the ’squire showed more inclination to converse than before he had 
refreshed himself, they continued to sit at table without scruple.’— 
vol. i., p. 59-62. 

After passing the night here, the travellers proceed to Rochester, 
where they decide to take up their abode, and we are of course 
introduced with them into the society of the place j among the 
curiosities of which, we meet, with one fair phoenix of sixteen, 
named Emily Williams, (living there in retirement with her mother, 
the widow of a secretary of state,) whom Miss Gordon imme- 
diately adopts into her closest intimacy, and with whom, at first 
sight, Lord Darcy falls in irretrievable love. 

Meantime great afi'airs are going on in England. Lady Darejr, 
in her anxiety to ’disprove the murder story, consults a certain 
villainous cousin of hers, by name Nixon Oglander, who happens 
to be a brother of the coif, and to be, moreover, the heir to her 
estates, failing Lord "^arcy ; and because, in the course of the 
inquiry, she becomes by accident acquainted with the existence 
and retreat of the supposed murdered smuggler, Dally, she is pro- 
nounced by this great lawyer, and believed by all her other friends, 
to be mad. The wily serjeant, however, makes ^se of the dis* 
coverj to dispatch Dally also to America, after striking a bargain 

V ' with 
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with his revenge, for the thurder of the young- Refugee ; and he 
writes at the same time a letter, to announce him to a certain person, 
living under the name of Wilson, and in the character of a holy 
preacher, at Rochester, but really a Colonel Brown, and an ac- 
complice of the Serjeant’s in soflie old atrocities, who had long 
since left England and married the aunt of Emily Williams. This 
man also accepts a bribe to assist in the Serjeant’s schemes. By 
this time, however, the travellers, in consequence of certain in- 
tolerable suspicions which have been set about at Rochester, 
move to Niagara. JVihon follows, and is detected in an attempt 
to throw Darcy dow n the falls. After this escape the party make 
their w’ay across to Washington, whejje, at the president’s levee, 
Dally is recognised by Lord Darcy ; but they fail to catch him. 
Our travellers, however, after some time spent ha*e, determine 

iTaircy nas on^nofe niSst^iaccooitaDre ewpe* from murder^ 
in the forjify—whereupon the wanderers at length resolve, the 
existence of the smuggler being ascertained beyond a doubt, to 
take their chance at home, and return to England. Emily Wil- 
liams, who had accompanied them to Wa'lftiington, is now called 
back to her mother’s death-bed, at Rochester, and on her journey 
makes acquaintance with Daily’s wife, through whom she finally 
prevails on the smuggler also to return to England. Miss Wil- 
liams herself arrives with Mr. Dally — straight from the Atlantic — 
in Westminster Hall, just as the young peer’s evidence is about to 
fail him. This remaikable state trial occurs A. D. 1826. Lord 
Darcy marries Miss Emily, as in duty bound ; Mr. Gordon does 
as much for his old love, Lady Darcy ; and we can iiave no 
doubt that Caroline (jordon obtains also ii| due time a fitting 
spouse. Whether the worthy Serjeant has since been promoted, 
yve are not informed. ''4, 

k To say that this tale is singularly unskilful, would be almok 
flattery; — we have seldom met with more of childish improbability, 
combined with less of surprise and interest. It was intended, 
we suppose, as a peg whereon to hang the drapery of the satire ; 
but it is a peg wretchedly ill-fashioned and ill-covered. The fable 
is exactly of the old Minerva- Press brood : the characters are wire- 
drawn common-place from beginning to end ; and the only one 
of them that excites anything like sympathy, could not have existed 
amidst the brutally gross state of society which is described around 

her. 0 ‘ • . . . P . 

With respect to the writing itself, without bein^ hypercritical, 
we must allow that the Americans would have a riglit tb dispute 
the grammatical dogmatism of an authoress, who talks of ^ watch- 
voL. XLvni. NO. xcvi. ^ 2 L ing 
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ing ^ large bear fed ; ’ of the ^ meal being finished before the 
English had well began ; ’ and of the ^ bell being violently 
rqfwg.’ We must own that we are not ourselves quite at ease 
with the standard of taste in composition, which can adpfiit of 
expressions such as Qaroline Gordon’s ‘ delicate breeding,’ — ‘ her 
elegant young friend,’ (Emily Williams) — ‘ the elegant ypung 
man/ (Lord Darcy) — ^ it was probable Madam would not stay 
long,’ — ‘ the kindest man that ever walked on shoe leather,’ — ‘ the 
little chit of a republican,’ — ^ the unpleasantness which would 
attach to the situation of Emily — and a world of the like phrases 
which occur, not in the American, but in the serious English parts 
of the book. And Mrs. Trollope will, we think, be lucky, if 
some Yank(‘e scholar does 'not catch hold of her for such spelling 
as ‘ coquofislv,’ ‘ lias blue/ Lord Darcy travelling ‘ incognita’ — 
and the * 

Wc are really sometimes a^ost pinhs^-'tolai^ ^rs. 

Trollope intends, in the long string of gross vulgaritie^whrai she 
has prepared for us, to furnish a serious delineation of the society 
of America, or only c laughable lampoon. If the latter, she 
may have succeeded well enough ; if the former, vve must take 
leave to hesitate for a moment before we deliberately stretch our 
faith to the full extent of her demands. We have seen Americans 
in this country ; we have read the language of their fictitious cha- 
racters of all degrees, and from various hands ; and whatever 
room we may have found for criticism, is there any one who, 
having done the like, gravely believes that in any decent society 
at least, if indeed in any at, all, such a dialogue as the following 
could have taken place ? The occasion is simply Mr. Gordon’s 
walking across a drawing-room, with his daughter on his 
ajrjj: — 

This action seemed to dissolve the spell which ha^fallen upon the^ 
■^female tongues ; but among the few phrases that reached her, still 
fewer were intelligible, which considering the spirit that appeared to 
peiTade them, was not much to be regretted. “ Lock and lock, I de- 
clare! thank the praise, I was born in America; now shou’dn’t you 
be right down consternated, if you saw Benjamina do that ?” ‘‘ I 
cannot realize how any girl can get upon such a lay, and yet keep her 
standing.” “ If I live from July to eternity, I shall never obliviate 
that go.” “ How swiggles her way through the gentlemen ! Did 
you ever?” “ My ! It’s music^enough to be sure, just to watch her 
ways.” ’ — ^vol. ii. pp. 73 , 74 . ^ * > 

Credat Ji^dcem. Mrs. Trollope is a very shrewd and clever woman, 
but she atteqjpts to prove too much ; and aUboi||h we will aot say 
with the Ereucb proverb, that dhe therefore proves nothing, she 

certainly 
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certainly makes it very difficult to tell what she does prove.. She 
gives us^ no doubt, some fair satire upon the ridiculous self-praise 
which is now established against them, as a nation, beyond all 
question ;--.some merited ridicule of habits which may be met 
with among certain classes :-»~and some •wholesome exposures 
of that contemptible swagger in the name of liberty, which, when- 
ever and wherever it is found, can excite but one sentiment of 
disgust. But we must say that nothing we have ever heard leads 
us to believe, that a foreigner, who conducts himself like a 
gentleman anit a man of s^nse, — and, mutatis mutandis^ we be- 
lieve we may appeal to Mrs. Hall for the other sex, — may not 
visit all districts and all classes, not merely without encountering 
the offensive and insolent brutality liJre depicted, but with the as- 
surance generally of a welcome in every form ^ intended kindi^ss y 
and hospitality. 

After having said tlxus much we are forced to a^d, wulh disap* 
pointment, that we can recommend neither of the works before us 
as essentially or usefully extending our acquaintance with the great 
western republic. We say sincerely with disappointment, because 
we are far from being disposed, whateveymiay be thought of us, to 
underrate any additional information respecting a country to whose 
progress, as we long since acknowledged, we look ^ with com- 
placency,^ ‘ with self-gratulation,' and ‘ with emotions of honest 
pride where ‘ we beliold ten mUlions of human beings sprung 
from ourselves, — speaking our language, — disposed, like our- 
selves, to cultivate freedom in speculation and in action, — ini- 
tiated in the habits of order, integrity, industry, and enterprise, 
which Britain has diffused through all the rarnifications^of society, 
—•drawing from the fountain-head of knowledge — the land of their 
ancestors — whatever of the arts, the science’s, and the decorations 
of life, can be accommodated the advancement they have 
hitherto made in social life/* It is, indeed, as natural that two 
great nations thus related, and by a ceaseless intercourse almost 
dividing between them half the commerce of the globe, should 
seek, as it is important to both that they should obtain, authentic 
and ample knowledge of each other. Nor have we any fear that 
in consequence of closer study of America, the intelligent part 
of our own countrymen would be rendered more liable to contract 
the infection of political restlessness, — the ipiasma of democracy, 
— which blights and withers everything most enlightened >in die 
society over which it sweeps, and is already, even in the opinioii 
of many of their own most discerning citizens, the curse, ^the 
plague-i»ark-||>f the United Slates, in spite of all their boundless 
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space«and unfathomed resources. It is our belief that in this case^ 
as in niost others, it is the ‘ little learning ’ which involves the danger ; 
that every step to a closer and more intimate knowledge of Ame- 
rica must be fatal to some unsound and deceitful analogy or con- 
trast now dwelt upon by the super^cial journalists of our radical 
faction ; that the further we advance the more reasons we shall 
find for adherence to our own maturer institutions. And we are 
at the same time satisfied, that the firmest attachment to the 
ancient principles of JJritish government is in no respect incom- 
patible with the spirit of candid a»]d manly justice towards a 
kindred, although republican, community. 

That, however, the two nations should have so long hung aloof 
from each other, appears to anything but wonderful. The ob- 
servation is perhaps somewhat trite, but not therefore assuredly 
trMe,,tiimtgi#1^ ^viliptil^of iheir enmity has 

been bitter, iii proportion as their differences were small. If the 
history of religious schism displays this truth more manifestly, 
because the points of contest are more easily defined, it is not 
less certainly confirmed by that of political dissension. 

It w'ould be idle to cou-mience so far aft oi;o, as to dispute which 
party had the most of right or wrong in the original quarrel. No 
matter — the offence was given. The colonists resented and resisted 
it, with that sturdy spirit of which England could the less com- 
plain, because they had borne it from her atmosphere ; — a spirit, 
be it never forgotten, inspired and fostered in the bosoms of them- 
selves and of their forefathers, in limes w hen old Sarum and Gatton 
W’ere untouched, — wdien Cornwall had its full complement of 
^ nomination,’ — aiid under institutions, which the insolent pre- 
sumption of our present innovators dares to tell us, were marks 
of slavery and oppression. On the other hand, the parent received, 
wdth astonishment and indignation, this unwonted style of remon- 
strance from her infant and seemingly feeble offspring. In the old 
country the war that ensued was, in its outset, popular, even to 
acclamation. As it proceeded, however, the face of affairs was 
changed ; the French monarchy blindly interfered in the cause 
of popular insurrection; and mainly through that interference 
it tiiumphed. That folly and crime entailed ruin on the house 
of Bourbon — but it emancipated the Americans. Yet it 
w'as not unnatural, — or rather it was inevitable, — that the co- 
lonists should try to persuade themselves that their own swords 
had been the effective instruments of their own deliverance, 
and indulge in self-gratulations which could not abide the test 
of facts and dates; while we were left to turnip other quar- 
ters, with nothing gained, but the rankling woKnds of bum- 
bled 
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bled pride, wasted wealth, and curtailed dominion. Thw ba- 
lance was bitterly against us, and we found our readiest con- 
solation in treating them with derision and contempt. Yet such 
wounds would have healed, and their sensations must have died 
aw^ay^in course of time, if they^had been le?ft to a quiet recovery. 
Meanwhile, however, we were approaching other conflicts. Ten 
years afterwards we w’ere forced into a new w^ar ; the most awful in 
its origin and consequences which the world has ever seen ; — a 
war, on our part, for hearth and altar ; — a war in defence of all 
religion, of all government, and even of tlie very elements of social 
order. We found in America, indeed, no direct enemy; but that 
hostile alliance, which had been brqfl before by supposed identity 
of interests, was now fostered into a closer intimacy, and into 
all the senseless abominations of republican fratciMity. Her suc- 
cesses had inflamed the ardour, and her example heated the imagi- 
nation, of the mad destroyers among those who were our ancient 
and constant (we will not, for we hate the phrase, say our natural) 
enemies ; and it was to her nante that appeals were everywhere 
made by all the restless and the turbulent of Europe. 11 was 
impossible that a name so thrust upon ouf senses should not have 
become odious, in sound and sight, to all who loved their own 
country, — their institutions, — and civil order itself ; — and these were 
then happily the majority. Ere long, we became so deeply and 
so fearfully engaged in that deadly struggle, that its monopoly of 
every energy left us without the disposition or the leisure for any 
kindlier interest towards a distant and a neutral party ; while it 
w^as by the singular advantages which these epithets imply, that 
America w^as enabled, in the mean time, to pursue, iiupeace and 
silence, her rapid course of wealth and powder. But it was not in 
the indifference and neglect to which this nation had now long left 
all 6ther concerns, that much conciliation was likely to be found; 
and as the causes had never wholly ceased, so the feelings which we 
have above described were little softened, when, after years of 
such oblivion, (we might almost term it,) we were first reminded 
of her existence and her progress, by the fresh collision, of which 
Captain Hall has so well described the circumstances, but of 
which we shall not stop here to determine the right and wrong. 
It is enough that it was a quarrel growing out of our rnighty 
efforts towards the close of an unparalleled contest, and fallings 
as a clear addition, upon our already straining powers. That 
England could meet it as she did is almost a sufheient wonder ; 
but it was not as at other times — perhaps even at that — she 
might have nic| it, and the result was an unwonted portion of dis- 
aster. She had been latterly, however, but little us^d tp checks 
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of any sort, and least of all, at sea ; while her enemies had been 
as little used to look for triumphs. When, therefore, her losses 
and her failures came, — though, to all but her own glory, insigni- 
ficant, — and though, as we have ^Iways thought, more easily and 
satisfactorily explained', than any other reverses in any war, — she 
could brook but ill such blows, and still less the insulting taunts 
which on that side would occasionally grate upon her ears, amid 
the intoxicating acclamations of joy and victory which echoed to 
her name in Europe. An attempt has before been made "“to 
show that there w^as at this time in the governments, at least on our 
part, a disposition to conciliate; but not so Nvas it on that of either 
nation ; and we were left at the dawn of peace, with feelings, on 
the one hand, soured and embittered by the angry sense of insulted 
honour — on the" other, by an offensive exultation, swelled and elated 
even to the ridiculous. 

The latter of these feelings we fear we must believe to be still 
in flourishing existence across the Atlantic. The former we may 
safely affirm to have almost entirely died away here — and as safely 
add that it would have utterly disappeared long ere now among all 
the moderate and rational classes in this country, but for the un- 
ceasing efibrts of those pests of civilized mankind, of whom we 
have before spoken, and who still persist in wearying the ears 
of Englishmen with the name of the American republic, because 
their confused and purblind optics cannot, or will not, see, that 
the government and institutions of one people, and one form 
of society, may not be equally well adapted to every other ; and 
that there is some difference between the simple and original 
adoption of any system whatever, and the uprooting and avulsion 
of long-established lijffiits and t)pinions for its admission. 

There is, howevel^;a certain mere weakness in the character of 
the Americans, that has had sortie effect in prolonging our preju- 
dices against them — their overweening, absolute, thoroughgoing 
intolerance of such criticism, as the natives of any comparatively 
uncivilized country must expect to meet with now and then from 
the observant travellers of an older and more refined one. Is it 
not high time, let us ask, to discard that uneasy sensibility which 
cannot bear the freedom of a rough remark, and converts even every 
little passing gibe into an oftence? Jonathan has been told, not 
now for the first time, but once and again, and by almost every 
visiter of his country, how absurd and unworthy of his station is this 
childish irritability of temper upon the subject of his own matchless 
merits. So far from its putting any check to such misdemeanors, 
he must be ^ full sharp enou gh ' to kno w that it gives^ keener point, 
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and adds a double zest to the joke, at each display of its abSufdiiy. 
That this should be so is, to be sure, no peculiar fault in him ; it is 
human nature in all such like cases — and indeed there are considera- 
tions which make him therein i^omewhat more excusable than others 
would be. But let him look for one moment at others. We for 
instance, do not revile all Germany because a Buckler Miiskau told 
some foolish and calumnious anecdotes of us ; we never ridiculed or 
abused the Trench one jot the more because a Pillet published a pack 
of impudent inventions, or because the ^ Anglaises pour rire ’ filled 
the ^ Varietes’ with a grinding audience. Neither are our Dutch 
neighbours fools enough to vilify and hate us because we have been 
laughing for centuries at their tobaicco-fed phlegm and breadth of 
breeclu But, among the Americans, let a traveller throw out 
but one single observation that does not square with their self- 
estimate, soothe their self-complacency, and confirm their self-ad- 
miration — he is forthwith denounced and execrated, from Maine to 
Louisiana, as a prejudiced scribbler and an ungrateful slanderer. 
Whether the Americans will take such hints in good part 
vow we know not ; but wc arc quite s^re that, advancing in the 
scale of societies, hereafter they will act in the spirit of them* 
They will become sensible that, even should they admit the 
existence of a fair proportion of absurdities among them, they 
would only lower themselves to the level of human imperfection, 
— and condescend, perhaps, to profit, by the example of the 
Scotch, who flamed out in such fury, when Dr. Johnson accused 
them of having few trees and dirty towns, but in a few years after 
the publication of his ^ Tour,' betook themselves seriously to 
planting their hills, and underlaying their streets with ^atcr-pipes. 
On the other hand, we are very ready to confess, that our 
travellers in America have-not as -yet produced any book wwthy of 
a place on the same shelf with 'the ^ Tour to the Hebrides,' on 
the score of elegant language and philosophical reflection ; nay, 
we must add, that they have produced very few in the mere truth- 
fulness of which we are disposed to put entire confidence. The 
temptations to draw up travels in America in a style tending, how- 
ever undesignedly, to produce false impressioMs, are no doubt great 
and many. First and foremost — the United Slates are ^ a large 
place,' and what is true of one part, is not necessarily therefore true 
of others. We are too much accustomed to consider all things 
identical which bear a common name ; we fancy all the natives of 
India to be Dindoos ; and in like manner all the people of the 
United States we determine to be Y ankees ; we read of what passes 
a thousand miles from New England, as if it were going m within a 
few miles of Boston j and so with all the rest— just as Englishmen, 

when 
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when the first Tours in Scotland came out, considered themselves 
as in possession of evidence that the sister nation consisted mainly 
of kilted clans. Mrs. Trollope herself tells us, that the popula- 
tion of the west (where she passed tw^o-thirds of her time, and 
composed the greater portion of hen narrative) is no more like that 
of the eastern coast than ^ Amsterdam is to St. Petersburgh it 
is behindhand in civilization, in comfort, in wealth, and in every- 
thing, we suspect — save democracy and propagation. Neverthe- 
less, although the fact is thus admitted, a very little skill will make 
the local picture stamp the impression of the whole ] or rather, 
we should say wnth more justice towards travellers, it requires 
no small care and repetition on their part to make a reader 
keep the real beaiing and extent of their several portraitures in 
mind. 

Tlie real solid disadvantages, however, under which the Ame- 
ricans do lie, as subjects of English observation and remark, are 
many, grievous, and peculiar. If, as we have before observed, 
mutual similarities do not tend in any case much to soften coun- 
teracting differences, in this case they have, on the contrary, a 
separate and positive opv ration, by making us, with the same 
language, and with the same original structure and habits of society, 
minute and intolerant critics, to a degiee for which we aie not 
qualified in the instance of any other foreign nation. Hence we are 
enabled to detect and to appreciate at once every deviation, however 
slight, whether in manners or in form of speech, fiom that which is 
our own, and which, in such case, naturally establishes itself with 
us as the one admissible standard. When our countrymen mix 
with the people of Germany or Italy, the latter deviations must 
wholly escape, or rather have no existence ; since the standard of 
their own language must be their own beyond dispute ; and the 
former, although we may find in them much to stare, and much 
to laugh at, are still dealt with as national peculiarities to which 
they have an independent and iiicouteslahle right. The instance 
of foreign colonies exhibits the case more strongly. Who can doubt 
that the societies of Peru and Chili open a rich field of remark and 
ridicule to the fastidious discrimination of a Castilian eye ? or that 
the elect of Lisbon,* in spite of a separate court, amuse them- 
selves in a corresponding style with the natives of Brazil ? We 
believe, indeed, that long-standing hatred and insult leave no 
room for any such doubt. But we wander through them, and 
dwell among them, insensible to all but the more prominent dif- 
ferences from what we have been accustomed to behold, and 
treat and talk of these simply as some of the strange anomalies 
which mark the various races of mankind; while discrepancies 
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and peculiarities of perhaps precisely the same order, among* the 
North Americans, assume, in our eyes, the meaner and more de- 
grading aspect of provincialism and vulgarity. 

Of all the ground which we have thus appropriated to our 
wirke4 amusement, there is noAe more obfious, none more in- 
viting, and none more repeatedly trodden, than that of the com- 
mon language which even they are compelled to call English ; 
and yet when we come gravely and calmly to consider it, there 
may certainly be found even here some room for debate. Be- 
fore the separation we had o'^lw one common literature ; and so 
long as England stood to North America in the relation of 
mother-country to its dependency, she had a right to fix the 
standard in this matter, as in all ottiers, which no native of the 
colonies ever dreamt of for a moment disputing. But, with 
regard to the time that has passed since the recognition of Ame- 
rican independence, it appears doubtful whether we have any title 
to assert in this affair more than in others an absolute supremacy 
of authority. We ought to recollect that our ow'ii language has not 
been standing still — that the unions with Scotland first, and then 
with Ireland, introduced elements of chaiij^fe in the speech of old 
England, which we may i egret, but which have continued and 
wdll continue to operate. We are, in truth, one of the last nations 
that can, as to language, pretend to have guided, or to be now 
guiding ourselves, by either a fixed or an adequately compre- 
hensive standard ; and many of those most choice terms and 
phrases, which so often entertain us as ^^ankeeisms, are, no 
doubt, of good old English stock — there preserved by accident, 
as many others, unknown to dicrionaries, linger here also, 
among those classes which are removed from the influence 
of mixed and various intercourse. In quarrelling with such as 
these, we have no adequate authority of our owm to appeal 
to ; — but the Americans have aspired to form — and still more 
they have begun to form — a literature of their own; and the 
nation at large has reached an extension and importance whicli 
must be allowed to give them some right over the language 
which they speak. What then was to happen? It could not re- 
main precisely as it was, for that the common progress of the world 
renders impossible ; and besides, they would even then have been, 
with us, not at all less obnoxious to remark for singularity and 
strangeness of speech. On the other hand, they could not be 
expected to watch%and to follow alone each caprice of innovation, 
in word or idiom, which w as adopted here. The only remaining 
alternative is, that they should be allowed to innovate themselves ; 
and although they have sometimes exercised this right most 
whimsically and absurdly to our ears, still w^e do not very well see 
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by \51iat arguments or precedents we cart hope to maintain that 
supremacy of diction, which has passed at all times, and i:i all like 
cases, with the other privileges of national independence ; and 
which, in point of fact, may be ^said to liave alone raised some 
other languages — sucli, for instance, as the Portuguese and the 
Low Dutch — above the rank of dialects. To be sure, when some 
of them tell us that we ourselves cannot talk English, it is 
ludicrous enough ; though only worthy of notice that we may 
pity, while we laugh at, the clownish arrogance of the assertion. 
But we do not believe it was ever heard among any but the 
half-civilized boors of the west, or the most stupid and ignorant 
classes elsewhere ; and at the worst may content ourselves with 
the reflection, that it is more than probable the rest of the world 
wall continue somewhat longer to look to England for authorities 
in English. 

All these matters of dispute, however, give us some key, as we 
conceive, to that extreme and irritable soreness on which we have 
before remarked. It is natural that Great Britain, so eminent and 
so powerful in the old ^orld, which is the stage for almost all the 
great transactions of mankind, should till a larger space in their 
view than they, so far removed from it, can occupy in ours. 
This would be the case even if England were not also the fountain- 
head of their existence. But, actuated ourselves by this last con- 
sciousness, we ever and anon, perchance, talk a little too much 
as if we admitted but a kind of imperfect recognition of their 
rights of independence, a tone which seems to involve that 
sentiment which is, from a fellow creature, the most galling 
and intorerable to flesh aud blood — and which is, in this case, 
the more exasperating, because, from the respective circum- 
stances which w^e have mentioned, it is one that they can- 
not return. On the other haiid, the circumstances resulting 
from common origin operate against what is elsewhere an im- 
portant spring of conciliation, by detracting from the allurements 
which usually invite the unshackled traveller to a foreign country. 
To compensate for three thousand miles of ocean, — for a dearth 
of romantic scenery in proportion to the space, — for defects of 
climate, — and for the absence of almost all memorials and asso- 
ciations of antiquity, there are no picturesque singularities of 
manners or costume, — no turbans, caftans, or papooshes, — no 
gorgeous ritual or fantastic idolatry, — little, in short, that can 
amuse the senses or excite the imagination. The redmeuy to be 
sure, might be thought of ; — but we are contented with a stray 
chief, now and then, at a London conversazione. The conse- 
quence is, that there is little left to tempt the steps of any, save 
the matter-of-fact and dry inquirer in politics oibsciehce. 


We 
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Wc have no doubt that American society has much of the^ dis- 
agreeable in it — but we doubt, after all, whether the far greater part 
of this be exactly peculiar to that republican state. It is Captain 
Hall, we think, who says, he wonders how any man should ever 
choose to live in a new country who can live in an old one ; and 
we own it always strikes us as a mere absurdity that people should 
talk and act as if they expected, by any possibility, to find in any 
new country that measure of refinement which we all know to 
have been here the slow product of the ceaseless operation of cen- 
turies upon the successive generations of a long-established society. 
Captain Hall applies the remark — and we can see no good reason 
for omitting to apply it — indiscrimitAitely ; yet there is room to 
doubt whether many of us do not give the sentiment an unfair de- 
gree offeree, as to the case of the United States. If we hear of 
the peculiarities of our fellow-subjects, for instance, in the Indies, 
east or west, it is with laughter often, and perhaps occasionally 
with some surprise, but wc hope never with repugnance or con- 
tempt. Nay, in the Canadas, we have a thriving and noble popu- 
lation, in numberless social points not, by jill accounts, unlike tneir 
neighbours; yet that which in them seems no more than amusing, 
we permit, in Jonathan, to provoke our aversion and disgust. 

For our own parts, after a good deal of reading on the subject, 
and some observation, we have little hesitation in pronounc- 
ing our belief that, on the whole, Captain Basil Hall is that ‘ 
British traveller whose view of society and public feeling in 
the United States merits most confidence. We are, however, in- 
clined to believe that what has been, denominated Jby Mrs. 
Trollope as the ^ patrician ^ class in the^ Republic, is more numer- 
ous, in point of fact, than even the Captain’s statements might seem 
to show ; and that in the eastern half* of the ^ Union ’ there may be 
found, if not quite that finished luxury of society, if we may so 
call it, which marks the first circles in this country and in France, 
at least much information, and well-mannered intercourse, among 
many amiable and agreeable companions, together with in general 
somewhat less of absurdity and brutality than has animated the 
pictures of Mathews and Mrs. Trollope. That*thcre exists much 
real good-will towards this country, — more, some have said, than 
they are at all times willing to allow, — has been proved by the 
welcome and hospitality accorded of late years to eveiy respect- 
able Englishman;, and we have no doubt that the reason why in 
books of travels we hear comparatively little of the real ladies and 
gentlemen of America, is the very simple fact — that Ae tipper 
classes there have almost entirely withdrawn themselves from the 
prominent scenes of public life. They have been shouldered aside 
by the mob, and asfvait in uneasy*retirement the time when, popula- 
tion 
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tiqn thickening, and pauperism spreading, property will be invaded 
at the mandate of the democracy which already engrosses power. 
This non-appearance of the refinement that does exist is, in 
short — and so we believe is everything really offensive and disgust- 
ing about America-^^the legitimate offspring of the principles 
of their government, and, above all, of the ^ lying axiom ’ that all 
men are born equal.* 

To return for a moment to Mr. Ouseley — there are things in his 
work itself which would, we think, cast some suspicion upon his 
political authority. When, for inslance, he would palm upon 
us the belief that there is in America no subserviency to con- 
stituents, we are only amazfjd at the boldness of such an attempt 
in the face of all evidence and notoriety ; for every reader, who knows 
anything of th'c matter, must know that the Americans may be 
convicted on this count, with small trouble, out of their own 
mouths and writings. To constituents and to party we have 
abundant proof that the thraldom is complete and constant, 
and it betrays itself, not obscurely, in their six wrecks series of 
speeches of six hours each, called debates, and often ending in the 
most inconsistent and ^einingly unaccountable decisions. Then 
again we are assured there is no bribery ! Excellent. There is 
indeed little or no bribery in the shape of money-giving, but 
place-giving there is in plenty, unobstructed even by the ballot. 
Place is the never-failing object and reward, and when we actually 
see a successful candidate, like Jackson, openly and manfully re- 

* Let us listen for a moment to the culm testimony of a wise and good man, who 
has had far better means of judging on this head thaiianv of the writers we have yet 
alluded to ' 

‘In that people of our descendants,* says a late British minister in America, ‘ as the 
heirs of our blood, our language, our laws and institutions, we are bound to honour 
ourselves. The power of these things cannot have been extinguished in a possession of 
fifty years, by a free people. I have always deplored the tone of disparagement of man* 
ners, and modes of living and thinking m the United States, with which so many of 
our modern writers of travels abound, and which tend to disunite two nations, whose 
union would confer incalculable advantages on the civilized world. They are an 
enlightened and energetic ]K*ople, to whom mighty destinies appear to be confided. 
For these reasons, and because I am grateful for the kindness I experienced there, 
even in a period of great excitement, I can affirm that I speak as dispassionately of 
their institutions as 1 should of our own. But I am compelled to express the asto- 
nishment with which 1 ascertained, notwithstanding some unequivocal exceptions, that 
the tone of the House of Representative Sy as members of society^ was devidedly below 
that of the easmily congregated society which we found at and near Washington — one 
which itself laboured under so many disadvantages, that, though very respectable in 
many points, it can nowise compete with such as will be found in New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia. I found that all the books of travels had underrated the character 
of the society of the United States, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, over- 
rated that of the component parts of its I^ouse of Representatives.’ 

We quote from Hatchard’s Bdition of the ^ Speech of the Right Hon. Sir George 
Hose in the House of Commons, March 22, 1832’— one of the most valuable on the 
records of last session, p. 10. 
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move, at the first moment of his power, every agent of the' exe- 
cutive to the lowest throughout the land — ^ven the customs’ officers 
and post-masters — to repay his partizans — it is rather too much 
for this eleve of Downing Street, to tell us there is no bribery. 
As for the general character conditio^ of the government, 
he knows as well as we do, that it is a paralyzing and creeping de- 
mocracy, with an executive daily defied by each member of the 
confederation, and which must be almost powerless under the 
pressure of high popular excitement on any given question. 

Mr. Ouseley may have been swayed by the personal connexion 
he has formed in America on the one hand, and by the ambition of 
pleasing the now dominant doctrinaires here on the other ; but we 
have no desire to be severely critical on the coup d^essai of a 
young author — one, we believe, of a family in whjeh ability may 
be called an hereditary possession. 


Art, X. — 1. La Fayette et la Itevolufion de 1830. Ilistoire des 
Chases et des Jlommes de Juillety par B. Sarra^s le Jeune^ Ancien 
redacteur en chef du Courrier des EleUeurSy Aide-de-camp de 
La Fayette jnsqu^au 20 Decembre, 1 830, jam de la Demission 
de ce General. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1832. 

2, England and France ; or, a Cure for the Ministerial Gallo^ 
mania; post 8vo. London. 1832. 

E first of these works is somewhat like its hero, of pompous 
-L promise, and paltry performance — below mediocrity in point of 
ability, but pos.ses.sing from accidental circumstances a inoinentary 
impoi tance. If any too-gentle reader tvas startled at the ccaiteinptu- 
ous mention* of M. de La Fayette in our lieview of Lady Mor- 
gan’s ^ France,’ w'e presume that by this time he must be convinced 
of the justice of our portrait. — If lire be not, he has only to read 
M. Sarrans’ panegyric, which, like Lady Morgan's, is really by its 
verbose absurdity and blind exaggeratuni almost as fatal to La 
Fayette’s reputation as tlie truest history could have been ! 
We will not call M. La Fayette an impostor^ because he 
has imposed on no one, except himself ; but we^will venture to say 
that he is a most notorious pretender to qualities and merits which 
he never possessed, and which were, indeed, inaccessible to so 
weak a mind and so vast a vanity as his. N o man of our day, 
not even Buonaparte himself, has been placed, so fortuitously and 
so fortunately, in circumstances where a vigorous intellect might 
have influenced the destinies of the world ; and no man has shown 
himself more incapable of maintaining his temporary inffuence, or 


* Quarterly Review, voL xvii., p. 276. See also vol xxviii, p, 286. 
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of turning it to any useful or even plausible account. It is his own 
confession and compiaiut, that he has, in the whole course of his 
revolutionary life, been disappointed and duped— that the constitu- 
tional monarchy of 1790 and the republican throne of 1830 have 
alike deceived his expectations aifd hopes, though, on both occa- 
sions, he was invested with the most extensive popularity arid civil 
influence, as well as with the most extensive military authority, that 
any man (except Buonaparte) ever possessed. How was this ? — in 
two words, because he has too little judgment to select a prudent 
course, and loo much vanity to follow an honest one. Of him it 
may much more truly be said, than of the emigrants, that, from the 
first days of the Revolution, il rCa ricn oubli^ ni rien appris. Expe- 
rience is no lesson to him — die has lived, he has suffered — in vain. 
He brought to the Hotel de Ville, the other day, the same visions 
and jargon, that had made him successively — popular— ridiculous 
— and odious, on the self-same scene forty years before. He ima- 
gined that mankind were to be guided by some line phrases uttered 
by him, ex cathedra, from the balcon of the Place de Gr^ve, and 
that when he had pronounced the epigram of ^ un trone environno 
dHnstitutionsrepublicaii^es/ he had solved the greatest political pro- 
blem, and established a form of government in which liberty and 
authority were placed in an equiponderant balance and indissoluble 
union. The chief object of the work now under our consideration 
is, to convey to the world the bitter regrets of La Fayette, that his 
meilleure de repnbliques of 1830, has, as he now admits, failed as 
entirely as his rnonarchie comtitutionnelle of 1 790. 

M. Sarrans’ book is, as we have intimated, a very paltry one in 
point of abilities, and thoughjt records one or two curious facts, 
and has half-a-dozen interesting passages, it falls infinitely short 
of what his preface "^promises. Indeed, we must confess that the 
conduct of M. Sarrans in the compilation and publication of these 
volumes, does not seem to be quite so reputable — so honest, — 
as we might expect from the ^ secretaire intime,’ and bosom 
friend of the high-minded La Fayette. In the first place, he begins 
by ptiffiruf off his w^ork by praise which assuredly it does not de- 
serve. 

‘ In fact ," he says^ * unpublished letters,^ confidential thoughts, con- 

* There is one before unpublished letter which delights us for its extraordinary 
meanness and extravagant absurdity; it is a letter from Joseph Buonaparte — alias 
king of Naples, alias king of Spain, alias the Count de SurvilUers (he has as many 
aliases as Blueskin) to La Fayette when he, the Count-king Joseph, heard in America 
the news of the Three Great Days, ia which, with equal portioi^ of flattery, flummery, 
and falsehood, he suggests himself to La Fayette’s notice for the vacant throne. — ^The 
blockhead has follow^ up his letter by coming to England to be nearer the scene of 
his modest pretensions. Via always knew that this poor creature was a fool — ^we 
thought him a tool-— but we fl^d him a mule — an animal with an obstinate dhqioai- 
tion to move backwards in spite of such an experience of blow% eumofli, ndicule as 
would have driven a more sensible animal to the world’s end. , 

ferences 
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ferences witli closed doors, predominate in tliis work, and there are 
the l^etters, thoughts, and conferences, of the two men (La Fayette and 
Louis Philippe), to whom the revolution of July had confided the des- 
tinies of France. But how, it may be asked, would such information 
(for most accurate and most important information it assuredly is) 
have reached me — a simple journalist — AvariUpropos, p. iv. 

He answers this question by stating, that he had long enjoyed 
the cordial intimacy of La Fayette, during wliich time he had 
been accumulating notes and documents for writing his Me- 
moires, and that when the events of July called the General into 
power and command, he, th6 simple journalist, became liis aide- 
de-camp and secretary, in which character he w^as personally pre- 
sent at many most confidential communications, and had access 
to the most secret and important documents. Now, we must 
say, that this announcement is calculated to give a very false 
impression of the value of M. Sarrans’ volumes, whicli contain, 
certainly, less novelty — less secret history — fewer unedited docu- 
ments, than half-a-dozen other works of the year whicli make no 
such jiompous pretension. Indeed the most — wc were about to 
say, the only — curious and important parts of his work, and par- 
ticularly its details of the intrigues and dissensions amongst the 
Liberal deputies during the Three Great Days, are copied, with- 
out acknowledijement, from an able and interiisting little book 
wliich appeared some months ago in London, and which is named 
also at the head of this paper. The ^ simple journalist’ plunders 
^ The Cure for the Ministerial Gallomania ’ most unbiushingly ; 
and it is most laughable to compare such book-making industry 
with the shifts to which M. Sarrans has recourse to support the 
high pretensions of his preface. He is so bent on persuading us 
that his book contains most important ‘ revelations,* that he does 
not hesitate to confess, that he has descended to what he admits to 
be indiscreet — but which we should call dishonourable — practices 
to obtain the materials of his work. 

‘ The fact is, and I confess it at once, that I am guilty of an indis- 
cretion, perhaps it may be called an abuse of confidence ; and yet I 
feel that my conscience takes pride in it as the action of a good citizen.’ 
— Avant-propos, p. xi. 

Nay, he confesses with waeue' effrontery, that he has purloined 
and taken surreptitious copies of letters and papers, which be 
found in a room where he bad been incautiously admitted. We 
believe that no n\an alive, but a Frenchman of tlie new school, 
would be guilty not merely of such turpitude, but of the impu- 
dence of avowing it as an action that * bis comcknee is proud 
of!’ Noscitur a sQcio is a maxim of such general and so just 
application, that we do not think the reputation of La Fayette 

* will 
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will ^gain much from the self-drawn character of his friend, fa- 
vourite, and panegyrist. 

And yet, as we have before said, M. Sarrans has been ‘ guilty,’ 
to use his own strong term, of this incredible meanness with no 
great profit — for he Iras little or nothing that he might nqt have 
had without any such disgraceful shifts ; and bad as the fact itself 
would be, we are afraid that we must attribute the avowal of it 
to a still more despicable motive, that of endeavouring to make a 
pecuniary profit by pretences equally false and dishonourable. 
But enough upon this point — w^hicluis only important as it tends 
to explain the character of this political sect, which alfects such 
pure and disinteiested liberality, and which is so virulently indig- 
nant against the baseness ar?d venality which it impudently attri- 
butes to all the men of the old school. 

The author divides his life of La Fayette into three periods — : 
before^ during^ and after the revolution of J uly. The first seventy 
years of the hero’s existence are hurried over in a few pages. 
The rest of the work consists in reprints of La Fayette’s speeches 
in the Chamber on various topics, and of a laboured and lauda- 
tory exposition of the joi’oceedings, principles, and views of that 
party in the late Revolution, of which La Fayette is the ostensible 
chief. 

‘ When rogues fall out, honest men have a chance of coming by 
their own ’ — the proverb is rather, not musty, but coarse : and yet 
W'e really know not liow better to express the advantage which the 
cause of truth and impartial history has obtained by the dissensions 
which have arisen among the heroes of the Three Great Days. 
For soniiii months the July revolution was presented to France 
and to Europe, as , the sudden explosion of a national indig- 
nation, against a violent and wanton attempt of a rash and 
despotic ministry, to overthrow tlie chartered constitution of the 
realm* This was ingeniously managed. It gave Revolution, 
for the first time, a defensive aspect, and it called down on 
the heads of Charles X. and his ministers, the whole respon- 
sibility of being, by their bad faith and temerity, the cause of their 
own fall— of the ruin of France — and of the eventual danger of 
Europe. But when the revolutionists began to quarrel about 
the sharmg of the plunder, the world was gradually ^ let into the 
secret.’ The real heroes of July found that, to use Gibbon’s ex- 
pi^ssion, they * were counted in the day of battle, but overlooked 
in the division of the spoil.’ Men who had tak^n no part in the 
revolt, who had never pulled a trigger, nor seen a blow struck, 
engrossed the whole reward ; and w'hen this wii complained of, 
it became their natural object to show that they had deserved it. 
Then came the truth — ^ Ihe revolution of July was/ said they, 

' ^ not 
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^ not a sudden ebullition — but the natural, calculated, well** 
planned result of a conspiracy formed against the royal 
vernment, from the first hour of the Restoration, and pursued by 
us, the conspirators, with inflexible resolution and unwearied zeal/ 

* We had been/ as they candidly confessed by an allegory, pecu* 
liarly idtelligible to the French, ' We had been for fifteen years 
playing a farce of loyalty, — une comedie de quinze ans, — of which 
this revolution was the pre-arranged denouement You, the heroes 
of the barricades, were subordinate actors, brought on the 
stage at the last moment, to till the scene, — but the plot and com- 
position of this long drama \!^ere ours, and we of course have 
every right to the profits of the piece/ 

Our readers well know that such turns are not new in revolu- 
tions, On the lOth of August^ every party in the Convention, and 
most emphatically the Gironde, disclaimed all share^in that irans- 
action — even the Mountain hid its bold summit that day and part 
of the next, in prudential obscurity. The assault of the Tuileries 
was, as long as success was doubtful, the work of the Marsellais 
alone ; but no sooner did it appear that the event had sealed the 
fate of the monarchy, and that a new career was open, than all 
parties vied and lied with and against eaA other, to prove that 
they^ distinctively, were the real authors of that glorious day. Robes- 
pierre emerged from his hiding hole to claim the honour for the 
Jacobins, and Vergniaud mounted the tribune, and exerted all his 
eloquence to arrogate it to the Gironde. — We shall here record a 
curious historical fact, which has, we believe, not before transpired, 
but the evidence of which exists — wc have no doubt — in the foreign 
offices of both countries. M. Chauvelin, at that period the iVench 
Charge des Affaires in London, on the first news of the Tenth of 
August 2 iddvessGd a note to Lord Granville, the*JBritish secretary for 
foreign affairs, announcing in terms of high indignation this atrocious 
attentat ; but within twenty-four hours, better informed of the turn 
things had taken in Paris, he requested, not merely, as a public 
minister, but as a great and to him most important and vital per- 
sonal favour, that Lord Granville would allow him to withdraw 
that hasty and premature note, and to substitute for it one more 
complimentary to the glorious victory whidi had been ob- 
tained over a perjured king ! — The Doctrinaires are the Giron- 
dists of our day ; and like the old Girondists, they attribute to 
themselves the merit of a revolt — to which they had contributed in- 
deed indirectly — many of them, perhaps unintentionally — by thejr 
inflammatory speeches and writings, — but w hich was really prepared 
and executed by bolder, braver, and more desperate enthusiasts. 

Even after the battle had been more than half won, some of 
these gentlemen had still qualms — not of conscience, but of 
yOL. XLViii. 1^0, xcvi. . 2 m fear; 
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feai* ; and the following anecdote, told by the well-informed author 
of (Sallomania, and corroborated by Sarrans, puts in a strong light 
th^it mixture of audacious mendacity and base pusillanimity, which 
characterises equally the two sections into which tliese patriots have 
so soon split. The revolutionary proclamation of the deputies was 
finally agreed to at a meeting composed of only eight or tea mem- 
bers, — the rest having, by degrees, slunk away ; it then became a 
j^estiou whether, to give it more weight, this select party should 
not affix to it the names of all who had shown themselves at any 
of the meetings, although they had retired, avowedly, because they 
disapproved of the proceeding. This, of course, was objected to, 

‘ But M. Lafitte decided tlie question in the affirmative, with that 
cool abnpgation — and civic covraye wffiich characterise him. “ Let us 
add their names he said, — “ If we are beaten, they Avill give us the 
lie, and prove' that we were hut eight. If we are the conquerors — be 
quiet — there will be a general emulation to have signed it, — Gallon 
mania,' 161. ISar, vol.i., p. 225. 

Against the pretensions of the Doctrinaires to the great 
merit of the Revolution, is M. Sarrans’ work chiefly, if not 
solely directed : but upon one fact all sides are now^ agreed — 
that there had existed*, for fifteen years^ a conspiracy against 
the throne ; and, in their squabbles for the merit of having 
carried on that conspiracy, they forget or disregard the conclusion 
which every man of common sense must draw from their avowals ; 
namely, the justification of Charles X. and his ministers from the 
charge on which they at first founded their Revolution, and indeed 
from every charge that any man of common sense or honesty can 
make against them — except that of not having prepared sufficient 
means tPo crush a conspiracy which had been so long at work, and 
from which, therefore, so serious a resistance might have been 
anticipated. This is the real charge which Charles and his ministry 
will have to answer at the hhv of posterity : for of that of a rash, 
wanton, unjustifiable attempt on the constitution of the country, 
the confessions of Lafitte and Lafayette, of Dupin and Barrot, 
of Thiers and Sarrans, equally acquit them. 

All this is now so well known, and so universally not merely 
admitted, but boasted of, by all parties in France, that it may 
seem uimeceissaiy to advance any additional evidence on such a 
fact, and we shall certainly not waste much time or space in doing 
§o, but we think our readers will be glad to see the form in which 
the party to which M. Sarraus belongs make their confession. 

From the moment of the appointment of theT^olignac ministry, 
which took place on the Btli of August, it was, he says, 

evident that such ministers must be incapable of directing a repre- 
sentative government j and 

‘ that, 
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‘ that, in such a crisis, inaction would have been deatL Then a 
rous emulation seized all good citizens. On all sides* preparmcm 
were made to wage war, to the last extremities, against that contempt 
for all civilization, that horror for all freedom, for all national 
vancement, which were the soul of such a cabinet.’ — vol. i., p. 197* 

To 6e sure, this actual conspiracy against designs^ which, at 
worst, were only suspected^ seems rather a strong measure \ but 
Sarrans tells us, that it was even worse than it at first sight ^ 
pears, for the ministers had not only committed no positive vio- 
lence against the laws, but even — as far as their actions went~ 
showed, or affected to show, every deference to the spirit and forms 
of the constitution. All this, however, w^as in vain — Sarrans and 
his friends looked into their souls ^ and#satisfied themselves, by this 
theoretic and prophetic examination, that they must, of necessity, 
turn out to be traitors to their country. 

‘ In vain,’ lie says, ‘ did the new ministry, terrified at the crisis 
of indignation wliich saluted their accession as a public calamity- 
in vain did they hesitate to take openly any arbitrary steps. In 
vain did they affect an air of security and confidence — in vain did 
they protest that the nation had nothing to fear for its liberties. 
The nation disbelieved them, and, knowillg that its alarms were 
never better founded, prepared on all sides for the defence of its 
menaced rights. The members of an association for refusing to 
pay taxes, enlarged itself with prodigious rapidity. The press 
rising at once to tlie height of its mission’ — (la hauteur de sa mission^ 
for, with the designs of the Jacobins of 1792, they have adopted their 
language) — ‘ declared an unceasing war ( guerre de tons les instans) 
against the known projects of the government ; it augmented the 
fears of an approaching coup d*ctat^ and imbued every min^ with the 
presentiment of a coming danger. In short, all who had a heart for 
their country prepared themselves for resistance ; and thus nine 
months were sjient in recriminations, and in the preparations of attack 
and defence.’ — vol. i. p. 198. 

By attack, he means attack by the ministers. We think the 
exhibition of force, or rather of no force, made by the ministers at 
the end of their nina months’ supposed preparation, sufficiently 
disproves this assertion ; but in the warmth of his eloquence, M. 
Sarrans forgets that he had just said, that the ministers, so far 
from making any preparation, aff ected perfect security and confix 
deuce, and assured the nation that it bad nothing to fear. As to 
the preparations on the other side, however, he was certainly bej|||er 
informed, — as he^well might be, for he was himself, as he bomro, 
one of those who had been, during nine months^ busily engaged in 
those preparations. But, in this passage M. Sarrans does not 
do himself full justice — he here limits (because it suited this 
portion of bis invective) the preparation to nine but, that 

• 2 turn 
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turn having been served^ he becomes more candid and communi- 
cative^ and opens some scenes of ^ the comedy of fifteen years.* 

* Immediately on the issue of the ordonnances/ (and of course before 
the insurrection,) ‘ some persons (Messrs, Lafitte and his clique) who 
had been for many yeq^s past devf'ted to the House of Orleans, con- 
ceived the project of overthrowing the elder branch for the benefit of 
the younger ; and all their proceedings during the Three Days were 
d||?ected exclusively to that object.*—- vol. i. p. 244. 

Here, then, we have a confession that, before any popular senti- 
ment was expressed, on the very first appearance of the ordon- 
nances, they were eagerly seized upon as the engine by the aid 
of which the Duke of Orleans might usurp the crown. But M. 
Sarrans* ^revelations* becctne still more particular; for he adds, 

* This desipi was dated from many years back ;* and then pro- 
ceeds to show that M. Lafitte had entertained that idea as early 
as 1817j — only twelve whole years before the formation of the 
ministry by whose suspected designs M. Sarrans justifies the revolt 
which placed the Duke of Orleans on the throne. Nay — he goes 
still farther, and glorifies La Fayette himself, with having taken 
a part in the fifteen ye^rs conspiracy 

^ When Louis Philippe was placed on the throne, all the patriots 
who had been convicted of political offences under Louis XVIIL as 
well as Charles X., were presented at court, and the aide-dc-*cttinp, in.'* 
waiting on his majesty, announced them in a loud voice, "'by thedr 
honourable distinction, as “ Gentlemen Convicts for political offmcesV 
La Fayette appeared at their head, and advancing towards the king, 
said — “ These are the political Convicts, and they are presented to you 
hy an accomplice r The kiiig received them with the vnosi touching 
(^ability^ and recalling to the minds of the generous citizens the per- 
secutions they had to,, his great regret undergone, promised them his 
liveliest interest, and an early compensation for all they had suffered! 
— voL i. p. 310. 

But alas ! the promises of usurpers are, it seems, as fragile 
as those of legitimates have ever been said to be ; for M. Sar- 
rahs goes on to exclaim pathetically, that nothing has been done 
for those victims who 

* are starving under the eyes of a throne of which they were the pedes- 
tal. History will t§ll that these men who, during fifteen years^ had sa- 
crificed all * — (even their allegiance and their oaths) — ‘ find nothing 
but a litde earth and water since the glorious (sic) Revolution of July ! 

f at a monument of the gratitude of kings !* — vol. i. p. 311. 

dtizm^-kings, M. Sarrans, if you please ; for your whole book 
is full of complaints of the ultra-gratitude whi^ Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. lavished, say you, on the faithful partners of their 
adversity. Nay, you are very indignant that the gratitude of these 
iddnarclb to Messrs, Guizot, Berlin, and half a dozen Doctrinaires 

‘ who 
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who Ipllowed them to Qhent, gave that diqtie the rank and s&tion 
in political society which have enabled them to overturn your idol 
La Fayette, after they had, with his assistance, dethroned their 
own benefactor, the legitimate sovereign ! But this by the wav* 

The* important conclusion is, tnat an organized system — whether 
it be called a comedy or a conspiracy — had been in preparation 
and operation for fifteen years, and that Charles and his ministe|9, 
instead of having any design against the constitution, only attempted 
to anticipate and defeat an attack upon it, which was, as is now 
admitted, nearly matured aifd about to explode. Even if the 
constitution had not expressly reserved such a power in the execu*- 
tive, it would have been a duty imposed by a still higher autho- 
rity — that supreme law — the safety of the state. If conspirators 
and rebels be allowed to free themselves from alf restraints' and 
to set all laws at defiance, while the defenders of an existing con- 
stitution are to be held closely within the ordinary routine which 
p^ver was intended to meet such a crisis, it is clear that no 
government can maintain itself. But the French ministers did 
not rest their defence on these general grounds ; they alleged that 
the fourteenth article of the Charter foresaw and sanctioned 
violent remedies for violent diseases. And that it did so, even in 
the opinion of the victorious party, is obvious, from the fact that 
in the new charter ^ the article which the ministers thus relied on 
was expressly repealed. Why repeal it, unless it did bear the in- 
terpretation that they had given it? 

But whether M. de Polignac’s interference be justifiable on 
general principles, or by the special enactment of the charter, it is 
still, we must always think, not easy to* excuse, on any con^deration 
of sound and prudent policy, the precise course which he adopted. 
The conspiracy, inveterate and formidable as it was, had not yet 
committed such overt acts of rebellidn as could justify the ministers 
in public opinion for taking the initiative in extreme and ultra-con- 
stitutional measures. If they had taken a defensive attitude, and 
aw^aited the advance of the conspiracy, they would have put the 
latter dans son tort, and rallied round the throne the support 
and sympathy of all moderate men at home and abroad. To ttus 
M. de Polignac and his friends reply, ^ that it would have been then 
too late — that they knew that when two such armies were in pire- 
sence there was no chance for success but in striking the first blp^ 
We doubt this, though we will not stop to debate what is now an ijp 
theory— but we iiilist on one indisputable practical truth, 
that whether they^ had resolved to stand -^on the defen^i or, 
d fortiori^ if they had determined on being the assailant, they 
should have prepared a force in some degree comniensamte with 
the danger — ^a forc| adequate either to defend their own position, or 

* to 
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toJtakethatof the enemy. They did no such thing — antf'it is 
at once a proof of the honesty of their intentions and the weak- 
ness of their intellects, that they began their operations without 
ever having once thought of increasing the force by which it 
might become necessary to support them ; and witli, in fact, 
a smaller disposable power than Paris and its neighbourhood 
usually presented in ordinary times. N ay, so great were the sim- 
plicity of their hearts and the blindness of their understanding, 
that they bad not even a minister at war to direct, nor a com- 
mander-in-chief to execute, military bperations, — the possibility of 
which seems never to have entered their imaginations ; and the 
fatal appointment of Marshal Marmont only took place by the 
mere accident of his turn of three months’ duty at court — as what 
we should call goldsiick — happening to have begun on the 1st 
July. On such trifles, when the scales are heavily weighted and 
nearly balanced, do the fates of empires depend ! 

We shall now make a few extracts, to show what La Fayette and 
his party acknowledge by their mouth-piece, M. Sarrans, that 
France has gained by ^this glorious revolution,’ as he ironically 
and bitterly calls it. 

Of the regenerated and reformed French legislature Sarrans 
gives the following character : — 

* Since now near fifty years, that the torrent of revolutions hail devas- 
tated France, there never has been any legislative session so faial to 
all national interests, — no chamber has so covered our country with 
wounds,’ — (not even the Contention^ as he afterwards expressly say^^^ 
* The wants — wishes — interests — civilizatioa-^greatness, glory, and 
genius ofl France, have been all atained and blasted,' &c.— vol.ii. p, 339. 
Again, 

‘ The purity of election has been everywhere stifled and corrupted^ 
the private residences of citizens violated and rummaged — ^family 
papers, family secrets, private character, at the mercy of the police — 
Paris placed in a state of siege — ^martial law, and the knell of een^ 
tences of death tolling in its streets — the gaols overflowing with vic- 
tims— public writers in the fetters of convicts—spies and informers 
peopling the dungeons! Such are the signs and tokens df the 
respect of the new government for the liberty of the press— for liberty 
of conscience — for all liberty ! Compare these facts with those of the 
most disastrous epochs of the last fifty years !’—vol. ii. p. 405. 

5?ee<i wo go farther?— and this is the evidence of the historian 
and panegyrist, and himself one of the heroes, qf the Three Great 
Days. We are well aware that M. Sarrans writes with the exagge- 
ration of a disappointed partizan — he and his general have been 
turned out, and some of the matters which so much exasperate 
him, afford moderate men some gleams of consolation and nope ; 
hut through his exaggerations on6 truth is visiMe and certain, and 
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IS, indeed, confessed by all men of all sides, namely — to us(^ M* 
Sarrans’ more measured expressions — 

‘ Civil and political liberty — individual freedom — liberty of the press— 
the impartiality of justice — agriculture, commerce, industry — science 
— art — ^public rights — national gl<iry, &c, hav^ all been tarnished^ 
have all degenerated,' — vol. ii. p. 240, 

That is, tarnished — degenerated from the days of those elder 
Bourbons, whom this grateful, consistent, and well-rewarded 
people had so lately and so — for that people, at least — so igno- 
miniously expelled ! » 

How, then, is such a government endured ? How does Louis 
Philippe maintain his usurpation ? the sword, and by firm- 
ness to make use of that ultima ratio regum, the want of which 
had cost the three brotlicrs, Louis XV 1., Louis •XVIIL, and 
Charles X., successively, their thrones. It was their benevolence, 
their humanity, their lovt?, in short, of their subjects, — honourable 
in its principle, but disastrous in their application of it, — which 
led tlie first to the scaft'old, and drove the second to Ghent, and 
the third to Holyrood ; and it is owing simply and entirely to a 
less amiable, but more business-like way of looking at popular 
tumults, that their successor has outlived two or three storms, — 
;;<)ne, at least, of which was more violent than that which overthrew 
Charley X. The misfortune for Prance and the world is, that, 
though one such exercise of force might save a legitimate throne 
founded in right, law, and the love of the majority of the people — 
when assailed by the temporary madness of a moment — it is a 
different case with a revolutionary power. Hie bitter medicine, 
of which a single dose might sufficb to rescue and cunfirm a 
legitimate monarchy, becomes the daily bread of an usurper ; — 
and two, or three, or four, or a dozen such bloody successes,' 
instead of rendering his throne more stable, only render its 
steps more slippery, and its final overthrow more certain. That 
with which M. Sarrans reproaches the government of Louis 
Philippe as a peculiar crime is, we fear, incidental to all such 
powe^,— 

‘ It has deprived liberty of the power of expressing itself by any other 
mode than tumult and insurrection/ — vol. ii. p. 272, 

And another French writer describes the new regime as 
‘ surrounded by murmurs, menaces, and seditions, and trembling at 
the prospect of their reviring still more formidable from th^ vary 
means which have ♦been employed to suppress them/ 

Let us trace shortly some of the marks of pcrmanefliiH6 and 
stability which this throne exhibits. We confine our view^ be it 
observed, to Paris alone — and we shall occasionally M. 

Sarrans’ observations on the eve/its ; — 

I8Sa, 
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1830. ^ 

July 27, 28, 29, Papular tumults ; at the end of vrhich Lafitte and 
La Fayette place Louis Philippe on the throne. 

Aug. 5. The people crowd the Palais Royal to salute and con- 
gratulate Louis Philippe apd his family — ‘ Joy of the Palais 
Royal.* 

— — C. The new charter proclaimed and placed under the pro- 
tection of the National Guard, 

The Polytechnic students thanked, promoted, and decores 

for their share in the late popular tumults. 

7. A ipinistry formed— half radical half doctrinaire. 

Oct. 17. Another popular tumult. Force necessary to expel the 
people from the Palais^Royal, where they had been so lately 
welcomed with/oy. 

Nov. 3. A radical ministry, 

Dec. 18, 19, 20. More popular tumults. ‘.Paris in consternation — 
general panic — agonies of the Palais Royal* 

Dec. 27. La Fayette, one of the king-makerSy dismissed from the 
command of the National Guard. 

1831. 

Jan. 1. Proclamation \o the Polytechnic School against popular 
tumults. 

2. Another popular tumult occasioned by said proclamation — 

The radical ministers assaulted and in personal danger. 

Feb. 14. Another popular tumult — number of lives lost, property 
plundered, houses destroyed, the Cross torn down from the 
churches ; the king obliged to deface his arms from his palace 
and carriages. 

March 13. A doctrinaire ministry. 

16^ More popular tumults. The streets cleared by charges 

of dragoons. 

April 1. A law proposed ‘ full of menaces and blood/ against popular 
tumults. 

15. Trial for their lives, for popular tumults^ of patriots ‘'who 

had put the crown on the head of Louis Philippe — a proceeding 
impudent, morf, and scandalous beyond any thing the Restoration 
had ever imagined.* 

16. Popular tumults against the law against pcpwfar 

- ' — The accitsed republicans acquitted by the jury. An ovation 

takes place in consequence. 

17. The artillery of the National Guard (under whose protection 
the new charter is hy law placed) cashiered for taking part in 
popular tumults. 'f; , 

— T — ' The Polytechnic School — so lately thanked and d^orh — 
abolished. 


* « Weinisd tb« ynpA raSeai, as it is mw generally understood botli in Frauce and 
England, for the uUra^berai party. 

May 10. 
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Majf 10. More popular cries of Vive la Repvbliqufi^t a 

public banquet a toast, Death to Louis Philippe / 

— 14. Trials of more of the Men of July iox popular /umw/Zs*— all 
acquitted. 

Jane 1. Dissolution of the Chamber whicl^ had dissolved the mo* 
narchy and decimated the House of Peers, 

— 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. Poptdar tumults^graves desordres (Mani- 
teur) all over Paris. 

July 14. More popular tumults^ the Tree of Liberty planted. 

18. Thirty thousand additional troops marched into Paris to 

prevent tumults on the anniversary of the three great 

days. 

Sept. 18. Another popular tumult^ * barricades thrown up and more 
blood spilled.’ * 

1832. 

Feb. 1. Conspiracy to attack the royal family at a ball— two hundred 
persons arrested. 

April 5. More popular tumults — ‘ more blood spilled.’ 

June 5 and 6. More popw/ar tumults--^ ranch more blood spilled— 
eighty thousand bayonets restore quiet in Paris.’ 

The night between — Louis^hilippe and his ministers 

discuss the propriety of arresting LaFayette, late commander-in- 
chief of the National Guard, and Lafitte, late prime minister — 
the two persons who had placed him on the throne. 

7. Paris placed in a state of siege, and put under martial law. * 

In addition to this catalogue of quiet and prosperity let us add 
the following curious comparison. Charles X. was expelled for 
four chief heads of offence, and of each of those four heads of of- 
tence his successor has, by a strange coincidence, bjpen guilty, 
with certainly less excuse and much more severity. 

Charles was expelled for attempting to control the press— 
There have been more state prosecutions of the press, more 
printing-houses ruined, more publications arbitrarily suppressed 
in the two years of Louis Philippe than in the whole reign of 
Charles X. 

Charles X. w^as expelled for attempting to remodel, by the sole 
authority of one branch of the legislature, the composition and num* 

We have mentioned only the most important events and commotions in the Citixen- 
Ki»g*s capital itself; but we have before us a curious calendar, lately published aa 
Paris, under the title of * Calendrier de la /iberti de la prem etde /'ofJre pubHe en 
France depuia la K^volution de JuiUet, 1830,* which, in the saipe way that the oidi- 
nary Kon^an Catholic calendars have a tainfe name for every day iuthe year, records, 
for every day since the * glorious Revolution/ a popular riot or an arbitrary fdreteh of 
power by the government ; of which the summary is, that aighty^x newspapers Ibve 
been either arbitrarily seized or judicially prosecuted ; that there have Iwenfmr AmdreU 
and seventy-eight days of tumult or insurrection ; and that two hmdred smd one cities 
or districts have been ia a state of disttirbance. Vive l%4ibf»el4 de la fieiili t Vive 
l*ordrepnbBp! 

bers 
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berg o£anothq|.f— Under Louis Philippe, one branch of the 
latuire, of its own single authority, took upon itself to remodel the 
composition and numbers of another. 

Charles X. was expelled for having mitraille his subjects in the 
streets of Paris in July, 1830— /Louis Philippe mitraillF^d a 
greater number of his fellow-citizens in June, 1832. 

Charles X. was expelled for having, on the 27th July, while a 
rebellion was flagrant, proclaimed martial law in the capital. — 
Louis Philippe oil the 7th June, after the tumult had been sup- 
pressed, proclaimed martial law in the capital, and maintained it 
till the indignant tribunals pronounced its illegality. 

Thus, to use a homely but appropriate proverb, one man may 
steal a horse while another dares not look over the hedge. And 
why ? because in those times of anarchy — which call themselves 
days of civilization and intelligence — mi<jht makes right; and 
physical force, under the fraudulent name of ‘ public opinion/ 
sets law, and justice, and reason at utter defiance. Truly has it 
been said that democracy is the high road to despotism. 

Charles X. had, on the morning of the CBth July, 1830, the 
critical day of the revolt-»o-disposablc fighting men — about 4500 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery. Let us see the account giv^ by 
M. Sarrans of Louis Philippe’s force in June, 1832. 

* In this unhappy struggle the government thought it necessary to 
produce a greater military force than won the fields of Wagram and 
Marengo.’ — vol. ii. p, 357. 

Again, 

‘ The court and the ministry, not satisfied with the protection of 
40,000 soldiers already assembled in Paris, got in by forced marches 
all the regiments within reach, and called out the national guards of 
the adjoining country, so that the sun of the Gth June rose on more 
bayonets collected within the walls of Paris than had fought at Aus-^ 
terlitz and Jena/ — vol. ii. p. 367. 

And again, 

‘ The struggle continued during the night’ (of the 6th June),/ but 
between such unequal forces the event could not be doubtful ; 30,000 
troops of the line, 60,p00 national guards, and a formidable artillery 
under the command of a marshal of France/ — vol. ii, p. 379. 

Had Charles X., instead of 80,000 bayonets, had 10,000 men — 
pr even his 4500, under the command of any other tnars^l of 
France than Mannont- — who can doubt that the result days 
of July would have be^n the same as that of tho days ? 

The insurgents of July fought with, as the phrase is, baiters iround 
their necks — they were rebels making a political esiperim^ntf and 
damped by the doubta and difficulties which so 4}uestionable an 
attaiinpt must have produced in all minds. And, iji fact/we know 
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frotliF the author of the Gallomania and M. Safrans^lhat the4eadera 
were over and over again on the point of giving up the, contest and 
endeavouring to make their peace with Charles X. The insure 
gents of June, on the contrary, were exercising a right, hay a 
duty,* which they had been tild was sacked; they were doing 
what they had been crowned with national recompenses for having 
done before — and strong in the justice of their cause — ^for as 
against the government which they had by such means created, 
they might well think their cause just — they fought with an ob-^ 
stinacy and even desperation of wdiich no example hud been 
shown in the days of July. This brings on another curious com- 
parison. . 

On both those occasions the youtfi of Paris, and particularly the 
Polytechnic School, distinguished themselves. Oft the 7tli August, 
1630, the very day that l iOuis Philippe was placed on the throne, 
one of his very first acts was to confer the rank of lieutenant on 
every youth of the Polytechnics who had taken a pari in the itisur* 
rectiou and wished to follow’ the military line, and to declare that 
all those who chose rather the civil walks of life, should be 
provided for by appointments to civil 4ftices ; and crosses of the 
legion of honour were to be distributed amongst them all. In June, 
1832, the same king exterminated by ball and bayonet hundreds 
of these self-same youths ; and, not content with crushing the 
scholars, a decree was issued to suppress the Polytechnic School 
itself — the very nest in which his own royalty had been fledged! 
-'^and Charles is at Gratz, and Louis Pliilippc is in the Tuileries ; 
and there are yet some people who talk of the moderation — the' 
consistency — the justice — the glory of — the lafa, we w#re about to 
say, but we correct ourselves — the Itevolution ! 

It was expected that M. Sarrans would have thrown some 
light on the personal share which Louis Philippe might have 
had in the comedie de qvinze am, and the result which terminated 
it. But he does not ; and though no doubt can exist that some of 
the actors, aye, and principal actors too, in that long farce, had his 
elevation in view,* w e do not think that M. Sarrans makes out 
that he had any direct or clear understanding*wilh them. Indeed, 
from all the evidence, we incline to think that he had not ; and that 
he was more humbly, if not more innocently, employed in in- 
"triguing with Madame de Daw^es-Feuch^res for^ a good place in 
the de Bourbon's will, rather than in bolder plots on the iii« 
hei^lbnce of thd elder branch of the family. Nor are we dkfiosed 
to blame peremptorily his acceptance of the crown. A prince of 
high feeling and romantic honour w'ould no more hawe accepted 

♦ b, by the wot, a fact which may hereafter lead to curious iu<lttirief> that Ipag 
before the death oMouis XVlll., tlft propriety pf calling the Ihike of Orleans ia tN 
throne wav soeeested in the Btmew, By whom f 

• that 
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that, legacy thip he would have hunted— and with such a.pacl !— 
for the other: but a man of plain common sense^ undisturbed by 
such nice feelings, might very well believe that his consent to 
accept the crown was, under all the circumstances, the only 
means of arresting the” progress of anarchy, and the only chance 
of preserving, in any shape or degree, the rights and prospects 
of the family of Bourbon. It is to be observed in his favour, 
that he first accepted the Lieutenant-generalship or Regency 
of the kingdom, and that it was by subsequent circumstances 
that he was induced — ^probably not* very reluctantly, but cer- 
tainly with no apparent eagerness — to ascend the throne as King. 
To his personal conduct/ therefore, as far as relates to his acces- 
sion, the evidence does not justify any very stern reproach ; and the 
manner — with tWo exceptions which we shall mention presently— 
in which he has subsequently exercised his authority, or, we should 
rather say, filled his office, though most justly arraigned by M. 
Sarrans, and the heroes of July, seems entitled to the approbation 
of all lovers of good order, whether in France or in other countries. 
His vigour and success in suppressing popular tumul|8ihave done 
much to weaken the dang^TOUs principle which placed him on the 
throne. A man of wisdom as well as wit, said pleasantly to one of 
his adherents, * Je n’aimaispas beaucoup votre Itoi de Jtiillet,mais 
je suis assez content de votre Jfoi de Juin/ We, however, must 
make two very serious exceptions to this general approbation of 
the personal conduct of Louis Philippe. The first and of most pub- 
lic importance is the encouragement, both moral and pecuniary, 
which the author of the Gallomania states — and which M. Sarrans 
proves — thi^t he gave in the firsf months of his reign to the Jacobin 
propagandists of revoltithroughout Europe. The other is an eulogy 
which he has ventured to pronounce on the monster Egalite, whose 
foul history filial piety, or even ‘ common decency, ought to have 
made him anxious, as far as possible, to bury in oblivion. 

His majesty’s merits and his faults were strikingly exhibited in 
a conference which took place during the very conflict of June, 
between him and three popular deputies, Messrs. Lafitte, Arago, 
and Odillon Barrot, who, having played a great part in placing 
him on the throne, thought that they had still an equal right to 
volunteer dieir advice as to his conduct, and to remonstrate with a 
king, created by a tumult y on the injustice and absurdity of his now^ 
turning his arms against a similar insurrection.— Vf e sha||. <goin- 
press, as much as we can, M. Sarrans’ too diffuse,^ but, as are 
assured, very authentic account of this remarkable confere^e. 

At a meeting of a dozen or two opposition members, who^ 
because they had usurped the executive audiority in iJuly, 
thoii^ht t|iey had the same right in June, the thr^ aboye-t^atiied 
patriots were deputed to the king. But they found a differenf man, 

^ ^ %nd 
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and in a different temperi from 'what they expected. It four 
o’clock ori^he 6th of J ude ; the king had just returnfl^ from liaving 
visited, on horseback, some of the scenes of the action which was 
still going on. — (What if the Dauphin had done the same on the 28th 
July?) — ‘ The French,* says Sarrans, ‘ can^ever see with indiffer- 
ence *their king advancing on norseback into fire. His courage 
excited an enthusiasm, and his firmness created a confidence — very 
unfavourable’ — as M. Sarrans with great naivete adds — ‘to the 
mission* of his three friends, the self-elected privy councillors. 
Odillon Barrot began the conversation by deploring the disorders 
that had taken place, but he excused them by the conduct of the 
government which seemed to have forgotten the principles of July, 
and whose measures (he said) led not merely to those riots, but 
eventually to anarchy and civil war. He, therefore, implored the 
king to stop the effusion af blood, to silence the cannon which were 
still roaring, and to prevent further calamities, by an immediate and 
complete return to the principles which had placed him and his 
branch on the throne. 'Fhis, however strong as an argument ad 
hominem, was a mere childish declamation, when addressed to a 
statesman r^ponsible for the immediate safety of a great capital^ 
— and the king answered it as boldly as^f he had held the sceptre 
of Henry IV. in his own proper right. — ‘ Audaciously attacked/ 
he s^id, ‘ by his enemies, he exercised his legitimate* — (yes, 
* legitimate^* that was his word — ) ‘ right of defence ! The lime 
was at length come when The Principle of Revolt must be put 
down ; and he employed cannon only to have done with it the 
sooner; — he had however rejected the proposition of putting Paris 
in a state of siege* — (that was don^, nevertheless, next^day). ^ As 
to the pretended engagements and republican pledges into which 
it was said he had entered at the Hotel de ? iile, on the day of his 
accession, he did not know what they meant ; — he had over-fulfilled 
all the promises he had made, and revived more than enough of 
republicanism in his institutions — the pledge of the Hdtel de Ville 
existed only in the fancij of M, La Fayette y who was certainly 
labouring under some delusion* He added that * it was unfair to 
give the ministers the praise or blame of the system he had fol- 
lowed- — it was his own* — the result of his own experience and 
refiection ; that it was founded on the only principles on which 
he would have consented to take the crown* — (Sarrans thus marks 
the word take^ — ^ and that they should hash him in a mortar ^ before 
he wpuW abandon it/ — and then, * as to this system with which you 
repimch M, Berier, who certainly is very innocent of it, what do 
you mean ? What is it ? Let us have done with loose, vague ac- 
cusations — state your facts — of what do you comphin-^Voyons ! * 

* What then becomes of the article of the Charier about nuaisterid vesponsihiHty, 

and kixigly irresponsIbiUty ? ^ 
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this, which. our readers will, we think, agree was spoken 
like^a king and a man of sense and courage, M. Arago replied. — ‘ 
This M. Arago is what we, in common language, called a philo- 
sopher — a savant^ who on the strength of a mathematical repu- 
tation sets up for a p 9 litician — which, to use La Fayette’s own 
illustration— Ze va comme une bague a un chat. Our savant made 
a long, learned speech, in’ which he very appropriately talked of 
the League, and of one D’Ailly, who, in the reign of Henry IV., 
killed his own son in the streets of Paris, ^ as my own brother,' 
said Arago, ^ may be doing at this moment, for he and his son are 
on opposite sides.’ — We cannot help 'stopping here for a moment 
to remark, that anybody but a philosopher would, under such 
circumstances, instead of palavering the king, — have tried to per- 
suade his brother and his nephew to stay at home. But Arago ? 
soon grew less historic and philosophical — he expressed surprise 
and dissatisfaction at the impunity of the Duchess of Bern’s 
avowed residence in France ; he complained that ^ offices and em- 
ploymenfs tvere not given to the friends of the K evolution’ — {eheu !) 
nay, that the press and the men of July were subject to ^persecutions 
unknown even during the restoration.* Here again there w^as a 
pretty hard thrust ad hoiJlinem; on which Louis Philippe waxed 
rather warm, and exclaimed, ‘ That he had no enemies but the Car- 
lists and Republicans.’ — (We just pause to observe, that this was 
almost equivalent to saying that he had no enemies in France but 
men and women,) He added, ‘ That the imputations against him 
were all the work of the factions — that he was accused of avarice — 
he for whom money was never of any value’ — (Do you hear that, 
Sophy Dawes?) — ^ that his .best intentions w’ere perverted to 
such a degree that he could not read the newspapers — that 
his father’ — (his majesty must by this tirtie have lost not only 
the temper with which he began, but almost his senses) — ^ his 
FATHER, who was the best citizen in France^ had been calutn-^ 
niated like him, and driven to give to the lievolution a bloody 
PLEDGE of his sincerity, which he ought to have refused — that 
the unreasonable claims of both the Revolutions were equally un- 
tenable — that he (Louis Philippe) was not obstinate — that he 
had sliowm it when, after a long resistance, he had so impro- 
perly yielded to a popular tumult and’ — you think he is going 
to say — accepted the crown — but, no ; — W'hen yielding to a po- 
pular tumult, ^ he had effaced from his palace, and his plate, and 
his caniage, the fleur-dedis which had been from all time the 
arms of his family.’ ^ As to the Duchess of Berfi,’ he said^> tliat 
if she was arrested, justice should have its course, bat come 
w’hat would, his reign should not witness a bloody tragedy*’*^ 

^ ThttcdnverBation lasted longer, but nothing wotth re|)eaUng oeeunr^, exc^t 
parting speech, in which he contrasted'his majesty's popularity with his 

present 
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. In the foregoing tirade, every word of which is extraor^jillry, 
it is impossible not to pause particularly on that part*which 
mentions his fatlter. A man may naturally enough think with 
some partiality of a parentis errors, and with some exaggeration 
of his own importance, but we did not suppose that blindness 
and v^anity could have gone so** far as to rank in the same doss 
of concessions ^ to the unreasonable claims of the two revolutions,* — 
Citizen Egalite^s regicide vote — and the Citizen-^king^s erasure of 
the fieur-dcAis from his coach ! 

Nor was this strange and impudent paneygyric on ‘the best 
citizen of Trance * the resulf of the passion of the moment; for at 
the Hotel de Ville, in August 1830, when some young men crowded 
about him, screaming their joy in at^last having for a king a real 
patriot, he squeezed their hands, and exclaimed, ‘Yes, my friends, 
a real patriot, like my father C This is certainly carrying filial 
piety to the verge of insanity. M. Sarraius, who was present at 
this scene, tells us that the venerable La Fayette himself made a 
wry face at this extraordinary declaration. No wonder! Weak 
as his intellect and strong as his vanity may be, the poor old cox- 
comb could not but feel that his own conduct in the first years of 
the first Kevolution had mainly — thougli^ery unintentionally on his 
part, we admit — contributed to the atrocities tluis unseasonably 
alluded to ; and that tlie connecting, by that bloody link, the two 
llevolutions, was a fatal augury for the ultimate success and sta- 
bility of a system, which is, in truth, only a revival of that which 
had led to, and been extinguished by, the Tenth of August* How^ 
just such an anticipation was, events have shown. The Sixth of 
June was very near being the Teiifh of August of the Repub- 
lican Crown: and although that attempt was fortunately sup- 
pressed by 80,000 bayonets, it is but too efident that M. Sarrans 
has good reason to prophecy the, not divStaiit, overthrow of a 
throne, which carries in the first principles of its existence the 
germs of dissolution, and which has no other base than the shifting 
sands of popular volition. 

We have now done with M. Sarrans, whose work, though in 
itself a mere parly pamphlet bloated out into tw^o large volumes, 
must furnish grounds for serious apprehension to those who may 
have placed any faith in the justice, consistency, or permanency 
of a revolutionary system of government. No doubt, all such 
considerations have before struck every sober-minded and well- 
informed person, but not perhaps with the same force that they 
will produce from the reluctant avowals of the chief artisans and 
advocates of the Revolution of J uly, 

ptestirit contrary state, and adjured his majesty to ask histvwn heart, whe^ier a kinp^ of 
Jb'rance, who requires 80,000 men to protect tum, is really king of France after all P 
m • AkT. 
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Art; XL — l* How mil it work ? By J. G. Lemaistre^ A.M., 
pp.^68. Cheltenham. J8S2. 

2. How it must work. By Henry Francis Lord Teynham. 
pp. 46. Second Edition. London. 1832. 

3. A Plan of Church Ref orm^ Sfc, By Lord Henley. Seventh 

Edition. London.^ 1832. ^ 

4. Safe and Easy Steps towards an Efficient Church Reform : 
one more efficient than that of Lord Henley, By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. London. 1832. 

5. Remarks upon Church Reform^ and Sequel to Remarks upon 
Church Reform, With ObservatioTis upon the Plan proposed by 
Lord Henley, By the Rev. Edward Burton, D.D,, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in ij*e University of Oxford, &c. Lon- 
doil and Oxford. 1832. 

6. Church Reform, By a Churchman.,, London. 1830. 

7. Substance of a Speech delivered at a Meeting of Evangelical 
Dissenters of different Denominations held in Edinburgh on 
\3th September, 1832. Published at the Request of the Meet-- 
ing, by the Committee of the Voluntary Church Association. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1832. 

JJ[0W will it work ? ^uch is the question which the ministers 
and their adherents are now beginning to ask, concerning 
their Parliamentary Reform. It w'ould have been rather more 
rational to have satisfied themselves on that point eighteen months 
ago. Lord Grey, we have been assured, has called it — a peri- 
lous experiment ! and this portentous hint his adherents now 
improve, by asking, with an audacious air of simplicity, how will 
it workfi We and those wiio have from the beginning ma- 
turely weighed the practical effects of the bill, are not surprised 
that, as the trial approaches, the tone of its friends should be 
thus lowered ; nor does this change of language add anything to 
mr alarm ; but to tho^e dupes^ we must call them, who regarded 
the bill as a final ati8 Conciliatory settlement of the constitution, 
these ministerial misgivings have already become a source of great 
anxiety : while, on the other hand, with the larger body of re- 
formers, who supported the bill only because it unsettled every- 
thing and settled ndthing, the growing doubts' of the government 
and their more im|pediate adherents, operate as a confirmation of 
illegal hopes, and an incentive to revolutionary efforts. 

While France— always more forward in noxious vegetation than 
are—^is, as„ we have seen in the preceding article, reaping her 
disastrous harvest, w^e have been busy in breaking up our soil for the 
same seed, and are now about to sow \xhroadcast through the land. 

Even while w»e write, the suicidal parliament — the felo-de-se 
House of Commons is no more> and if there lie faith in expe*^ 
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rienc6 — if there be evidence in facts, we are entering on that caia* 
mitous career which our ancestors ran between j 640 and l6()0, ahd 
which the French have been running from 1789 up to the present 
hour. The circumstances and season of thisdissoluuon are marked 
with that disregard, and even avei%ion, for all ’precedents and esta- 
blished forms which characterise^ a revolutionary government. We 
have had three dissolutions within thirty months — a frequency, of 
which there has been nothing like an example since parliaments 
have been constituted in their present form, and m hicli is, of Itself, 
an injurious excitement of the public mind and a serious shock to 
the order and stability of a monarchical .system. The time too is 
chosen in the same spirit — for one hundred and thirty years there 
has not been a dissolution in the three \vinter months. These are 
trifles indeed compared with the greater innovations •which are in 
progress ; but they are worth noticing as characteristic of the 
mingled temerity and weakness of the ministry. The dissolution 
in 1831 of the friendly parliament, w hich not only had called them 
to power, but hud pledged itself to pa.ss their Uefonn Jiill with a 
slight amendment (which they afterwards adopted), was a coup 
d^etut by which they hoped to obtain a /Icspotic and permanent 
tenure of office. 'Fhe present unseasonable dissolution — at a 
moment when the |)ublic interests and the public safety w'ould 
require the assembling latber than the dissolving ])arfiament~ 
is the result of their inability either to manage the old lioitse 
of Commons or to resist the clamours of those who are eager 
for the new one, — but, above all, of their conviction that their 
base-born popularity is vanishing so fast, that to have delayed the 
elections even two months would have been to endanger i^ie return 
of every ministerial canclidate throughout tbe^empire. 

For our own parts, anxious as we are for the maintenance of 
anything that looks like a goveniirtent, we shall not regret this 
early appeal to the new constituency, if it shall turn out to have, 
in any degree, deranged the schemes and diminished the force ol* 
the Radicals. We have lieaid it maintained, indeed, that the 
new parliament will be a better one llian the last. In gene*^ 
ral principles it can hardly be w'orse; and, in detailed in- 
justice and partiality, no assembly, elect it bo^^ you will, can be, 
more shameless than the majorities that dislrp^chisetl Appleby^ 
preserved JVlidhurst, and enfranchised Gateshead atid \\hitby>^^ 
that, on the same night, voted the .same thing white, m the cage of 
Aldboroiigh and blackiu the caseof Downtoii. Noiwilhsiandinig.tbct 
ample time and means that the ministers have bad to concert: 
operations, the new parliament can hardly* be so their 

tool as the last — but we are much mistaken if it wUl tiot iilti- 
mikely be, even in a greater degree, the slave of ihe 
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masters ^ — the mob, and the press, and the political unions. Tliere 
are, it is true, many circumstances which will give this first 
reformed House of Commons an appearance, if not the reality, of 
more respectability than can be hoped for its successors : 1. Rank, 
property, and educsfcion are n6t yet wholly stripped Of their 
influence, and the immense majority of rank, property, and educa- 
tion will no doubt contribute to the return of the least objection- 
able candidates ; and, in many counties and some few boroughs, 
in which the constituency has not been essentially changed, mem- 
bers absolutely conservative will ^)e returned. 2. Hated and 
despised as the ministers and their adherents are by the two great 
parties that divide the state, many of them will find their way back 
to parliament through the determination of the Conservatives ^ where 
the contest is between a Whig and a Radical, to support the minis- 
terialist as the less evil of the two, andHhrough some lingering feel- 
ing of gratitude on the part of the Radicals towards the authors of 
the Reform Bill ; and the class of members thus elected, by the 
concurrence of their enemies, however ill we think of their principles, 
or liowever little dependence we may place on their future conduct, 
arc at least, by their station in public and private life, what may 
be called respectable. 3. The class of demagogues and political 
adventurers whom the Bill will eventually bring into play have not 
yet had time to organize their forces ; and, in many cases, electors, 
by no means well disposed to conservative or even to whig prin- 
ciples, are content to adopt men whose names are known to 
them, and wiiose rank and talents give them, even in the eyes of 
the 10^. householders, a consideration which obscure demagogues 
and nannriess adventurers ha>rc not yet been able to attain. 

For all these reasons, we expect to see, in the new House 
of Commons, many conservative names, and many ministerialists 
who, having sat in former jyarliaments, will bring with them, 
at least, the traditions of the constitution. But from this pro- 
spect we should derive but little consolation, even if we expected 
the numbers to be greater than we fear they will be ; for, though 
the same individual jirrsons w’ill be, in a great number of instances, 
returned, they will not be the same political men ; some of them — 
but a few, we hope, — will, to secure their seats, have pJedjred them- 
selves to this, thatjijpr t’other fancy of their respective constituents ; 
but others, w hile refusing to give pledges, eo nomine, will, by prin- 
ciples and opinions stated ad captandum, in addresses, letters, and 
speeches, come to parliament almost as shackled on many great 
questions as those whose less qualmish stomachs have * bolted,’ to 
use SirFiancisBurdett’s metaphor, the most nuuseoixs pledges ; and, 
finally, it will, we fear, be found practically, that even those 
come in w ithout the visible shackles of either pledges or prores** 
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sions, will discover, that if they wish to keep their seats and be agmn 
returned, they must act with as little independence, and be as htlle 
free to exercise their own deliberate judgments, as either of the 
former /classes. Such, we fear, wjll be the pvvdicainent of many of 
those whom, at first sight, the public will consider as conserva- 
tives. How then can it be hoped that their fettered and divided 
and vacillating force will be able to afford any perniauent resist- 
ance, nay, almost any dilatory check on the gigantic sphit of inno- 
vation which the Reform Ifilljias excited, sanctioned, and conso- 
lidated ! If such be our apprehensions of the Jirst reformed 
parliament, what must it be for the next and the next, when all the 
conservative inHuences wall have beei# gradually diminished, and 
the innovating powers progressively strengthened, ;inil when such 
numbers of the new school will have had the opportunity by their 
talents, or, as is still more likely, by their violence, to bring them- 
selves into public notice, and to acquire such a mischievous popu- 
larity as will not only secure their own return, but that of those 
whom they may recommend to the electors as men of their own 
destructive principles ? We have a painful but clear conviction, 
that — a little earlier or a little later, according to temporary and 
accidental circumstances — this process — unless counteracted by 
some yet undeveloped appliances — must lead us to a House of 
Commons entirely democratic — to the consequent absorption of 
the powder and existence of the House of Lords, and the eventual 
overthrow' of the monarchical constitution. 

is this the view of the Tories alone. The adherents and ad- 
vocates of the minister avow fears of J^he same kind, and almost to 
the same extent. M r. Ryng, the Whig candidate for Middfesex, and 
Sir Rrancis Burdett, the quoitdam-radical ic|)rcscntative of W est- 
minster, have been, by the hostile pressure of their former friends 
and supporters, obliged to talk language more conservative than 
any real Conservative has dared to use ^ — the ‘ Edinburgh Review* 
expresses distinctly enough the altered view's and feeling of certain 
^ fanners of the sacred flame — and even ‘ The Times' news- 
paper, hitherto the most effective and unhesitating advocate of 
the bill, has been obliged to designate those* whom it formerly 
glorified as Radicals^ by the more appropriate and emphatic title 
of the Destructives. Nor is this all. ManjP of tlie ministers 
themselves have been trembling for their own seats ; some of them 
have been reduced to the strange necessity of abandoning the 
places with which* they have had an ancient and natural connexion^ 
to try their chance on new ground where they have no personal con- 
nexion and no local or other legitimate interest ; and in spite of 
tln^ gratitude which they reasonably enough claim frqm the new 
constituency which they have oreated, it has been^ to the last mo- 
ment, extremely doubtful, whether some of .the most important 
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functronaries of the government would be able to find ihclr way 
into the House of Commons; and in many cases they will have 
accomplished that object only by having had radical opponents, 
which insured for thein the suppoit of the Conservatives. But if 
there be such doubts now, whiit will be the condition of the 
ministry when that popular gratitude, which is their only hope, 
shall have cooled, or when their short-lived and dearly-bought 
popularity shall have entirely evaporated ? Well may Lord (irey 
call it a perilous experiment! b^or ourselves, we honestly confess 
that w'e fear — ^}’es, w^e fear — that not only will he be unable to 
maintain, even in its most ordinary practical details, his own 
administration, but — with sfWl greater sorrow — that no men or 
combination of men will, under the uncounteracted operation of 
the reform bill,*be able to restore to the government of the country 
any degree of stability or authority. 

This melancholy apprehension which arose from the reform bill 
itself, has been sadly confirmed by some subsequent events. The 
Conservatives have not in any single instance coalesced with the 
Jiadicals, though in many places such a coalition would have se- 
cured their own succcs^'; and, on the contrary, have every where 
sacrificed the most natural peisonal resentments, and have thrown 
their whole w^eight into the scale of the ministerial candidates 
against their radical competitois. Have the Ministerialists been 
ecjually just, or generous, or wise f No — truer to their animo- 
sities than even to their interests, thev have in everv case exerted 
all their influence in favour of the Destiuctivcs against the Con- 
servatives — a short-sighted malice w'hich they will bitteily repent 
when then'll ad ieals whom they thus aided shall repay them with 
Il ium pliant ingratitude, and w hen they sliall in vain desire the 
presence of the Conservatives they liave betrayed and rejected — 

‘ Turno tempus erit inagno cum optaverit eiiiptum 
Intactum Pallanta, et cum spolia istadiemquc 
Oderit ’ 

But there are other considerations of a more general nature, and 
still more alarming. The ministers all along offered, promoted, 
carried their nieasiiiuas a satisfactory, conclusive, and settle- 
ment of the constitution on a fixed and immutable basis. When, 
in the course of the debates, some too ingenuous Radical broke the 
ban of silence which ministerial prudence had enjoined, and ven- 
tured to hint that the liill was, and could bcj, but a stepping^ 
Hone, he was chided for his unseasonable candour ; and fresh 
ministerial pledges, ‘ that the measure was, and should be, 
finaly hastened to calm the doubts and fears of the Moderates 
and Waverers. But now when, as we believe, Lord Grey has 
called the Bill ‘aPEttii.ous exi^euiment,’— when we know 
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that Lord John RmselU the ostensible father of the Bill*- has 
been forward to seize a petty occasion of threatening us with si-iU 
more democratic amendments to it, — when, in short, the minis- 
terial pledge as to the finality (may w e venture on the expression ?) 
of the measure is hooted at by every voice, in every society, 
on every side — their agents tiiM it necessary to prepare some 
excuse, some evasion ! — and again they must have recourse to 
the Tories, and are preparing to lay to their charge tlie mischievous 
alterations in the bill, which they begin to fear the new parliament 
may be inclined to attempt. ‘ The measure was,’ say these con- 
sciemtious advocates, ‘ wise ftnd healing and tranquillizing,^ and 
would have been satisfactory and tinal, but for the obstinate and fac- 
tious opposition of the Conservatives. ‘The stream,’ said the wolf, 
^ was clear and wholesome, but }ou troiibh‘d it, and spoiled my 
draught.’ ‘ 1 beg you to observe,’ replied the lanib, ^ that I was 
drinking below }oli, and that the distuibanee of w hich you complain 
could not be of my making.* ^ No matter,’ returned the illogical 
ressor, ‘ if it was not you, ’twas your forefathers, and whether 
they were guilty or no, 1 little care ; f want a victim, and }ou are 
luckily at hand.’ Never, to be sure, was there a case in which 
the stream flowed from its spring to its o^itlet willi so little admix- 
ture of any discolouring matter : — the Conservatives carried but 
one single point in the whole bill — one sole modification of the 
original provisions— namely, Loid Cbandos’s clause! * 


* As this single success (of whirli, hy ihc* way, nearly half the supporters were 
Reformers) has betMi made tlie occasion of further menace against what little has 
been leit of Conservative power in the constitution, we shall be excused for entering 
into a short detail on this subject. The whole object and efiect of Lorcl Chandos’s 
clause is stateable in a few words — it waste give to tJie tenant of 50/. a year in land the 
smne privilege, neither more aor less, which the other clauses gave to the tenant of 
10/. a jear in a house. We cannot nnderstaiid wliy, according to any rule of political 
justice, the ministeis should not have put the ^tenant of even ten pounds a year 'inland 
on the same footing with ten pounds a year in a house, and why the poorest house in 
a^own should confer a vote, while a superior house in the country should give none : 
this, we say, we cannot understand ; and if Lord ('handos’s amendment had gone 
even to that extent, we do not see how any man of common sense or common honesty 
could pretend that it was any variation from the principle of the bill ; but when limited, 
as the Noble Lord^s proposal was, to the fifixj-pound tenants, it requires, we should, 
a priori, have thought, more imiiudence than even the authofs of the bill possess, to 
have complained of so slight an extension of their own priifciple. * Aye, there’s the 
rub — if was indeed an extension, though a poor and inadequate one, of their own 
professed principle ; hut it was, as far as it went, an impediment to their real though 
secret design. The fifty-pound tenant is likely to be a man of property— the ten* 
pound tenant may be a |iupcr ; the fifty-pound tenant generally goes to church— 
the majority of the dissenters and infidels (the alliance is none of our making) aro 
ten-pound tenants : the fiftj^ound tenant Is, from his occupation and position, a lover 
of quiet and good order, the enemy of plunder and incendiaries, and not easily dragged 
into mobs and riots — ten*pound tenants are, on the contrary, more liable to sudden 
excitement, and more easily congregated in force ; their pro])erty is not id a nature to 
be much endangered by popular commotions, and tliey are not merely accessible to, 
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If we are to beljeve tlfe ministerial advocates, nothing can be 
more jn their favour than the general aspect of the county elec- 
tions. The conservative party is, they say, so impotept, that in the 
majority of counties they will not even venture a contest ; and in the 
few places which they may dispute, they will be overwhelmed ! 
Wc hope these anticipations ar<. about as just as all the rest of 
their assertions on this subject ; but we w ill, for the moment, 
give them the full advantage of their own sanguine statement, 
and suppose that they are to be successful in the vast majority 
of county elections, — are they satisfied? Alas! no; they antici- 
pate that there may be one or tw:> exceptions to the general 
success, and the pampered and arrogant Human of Whiggisin 
is soured and mortified at the prospect that one, a single one, 
of the proscribed race shoftld find shelter in the gate! Lord 
John llussell, it seems — the great Lord John — the sponsor of 
the conciliatory and satisfactory nnd' final bill — the author of 
the new and ‘immortal (as far as human things can be so) con- 
stitution’ — did not some few weeks ago feel quite sure of his 
return for Devon 1 Nay, then, indeed, it is but a perilous experU 
ment! It is true Lord John has not one inch of land in that 
county — it is true that no member of his family has, as far back 
as we can trace, represented that county — no matter ! if he 
even doubts about his return, it is a sufficient reason for re- 
modelling his own work ; and of remodelling it not in this or 
that detail, but by the introduction of a new and most pow^erful 
agency, unknown to any age of the constitution, and hitherto 


but f^niedy for tlu; intoxicating poisons of the revolutionary press. These were the 
real niotivei^for the personal preference which the householder has received over the 
landholder, and for the CMdlective importance p;iven to the former class, which really 
is so j^rossly partial and iinj'iist, and so destructive of all balance of power iti the state, 
as to be hardly credible. VVe shall, without wearying our readers with any details, 
give them a summary of the effect of Ibe hill on this point. Si^posing^ that all the 
county members were represenlatives of the landholders — which is by no means tj^o 
case— 'but if it were so, then the landholders of England will have 145 representatives 
in the new parliament, while the htntsf holders will elect 327, about five to two ! And 
again ; the actual population represented by the 145 county members is about 

8.000. 000, while that represented by the 327 town members is only 4,000,000 ; and 
combining these two elements, the proportions in which political power is dealt out 
between two classes — who, as liord Althorpe admitted, must needs be rivals — is as 
nearly five to one in fav»)ur of the householders as against the landholders^; and yet 
wc shall be told— nay, indeed, we have already been told by the ministers — ^that one 
of the most serious ‘ perils ’ of their ‘ experiment ’ arises from the undue preponderance 
of the landholders ! But extravagant and impudent as this proposition is, the minis- 
ters— aye, the very ministers themselves — draw conclusions from it that go infinitely 
beyond the original falsehood aiifi absurdity. Not only the 4,000,000 of house- 
holding population assured of 327 members against the 145*^ representatives of the 

8.000. 000 of landholding population, but these 8,000.000 are threatened with more 
restrictions, closer limitations,— in short, greater injustice, if any one metnbet of the 
145 shall be chosen in opposition to the wishes of the govijsrnmg f^on. 
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regarded by all mankind (except a smairband of professed demo-* 
crats and revolutionists) as the falsest and most dangerous prin- 
ciple that could be introduced into our representative system— 
the ballot ! — The ballot, against which all the ministers (with one 
exception) have spoken and written — at least all who can speak 
or write — the ballot, to which n#t even the Teforming parliamenl 
would afford so much countenance as to discuss it — the ballot, in 
short, which (whether rightly or w rongly we will not now inquire) is 
supposed to be a direct and immediate step to a republic — -the ballot 
is to be inflicted on the empire at large, because Lord John Russell 
doubts whether he is to be member for Devonshire, w'herc he has 
not one inch of land, and for which none of his family have ever 
been returned ! That the narrowest private partialities — that the 
most paltry individual interests direbled the secret councils of 
the authors of the Reform Rill, is sufficiently notorious ; and 
Appleby and Midhurst — Plyinpton and Tavistock — Amersham 
and Mai ton, and fifty other towns which do a}>pcar, and fifty others 
which do not appear in schedules A and R, will attest to a won- 
dering posterity the flagrant favouritism which guided the dark 
manufacture of the Rill. But really wc were not prepared for 
this bold and barefaced avow’al of a sp^it so entirely personal, 
so exclusively selfish — so paltry — so peevish, as this at first sight 
appears to be. We should be curious to know how Mr. Stanley, 
who so distinctly pledged himself to iho flnalihj of the bill, is af- 
fected by seeing his colleague thus rashly reopening the question 
in its most serious point, and menacing the country with the most 
radical change that the wildest anarchists have ever imagined. 
Lord John Russell, however, — though a man of very small ability, 
and still less temper and discretion,-* — may not be so entirely and 
exclusively to blame as,he appears. He may have spoken on this 
occasion the sentiments of other members of the cabinet, as w'ell 
as his own. Lord Althorpe we kliow has been, and we believe 
still professes himself to be, friendly to the ballot. Has he made 
converts to his opinion ? Conscious of their imbecility and impo- 
tence to resist any popular dictation, are the cabinet beginning 
to hedge on the subject of the ballot ? — are they affecting a 
voluntary change of sentiment because they see the approach of 
popular coercion; and has Lord John Rusself, in the apparent in- 
discretion of an election speech, been artfully preparing the public 
mind for another coalition between the king’s ministers and the 
mob? ^ h;, 

Had the Tories Ifeen disposed to listen to the suggestions of 
mere party, here wmild have been not merely an excuse but a rea- 
son for endeavouring, by all means and at any price, to defeat the 
ministerial candidates. For if the ministers are thus prepared to 

go 
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go rfll lengths to which their personal interests in an election may 
le.a(l'thein, why should any Conservative, nay, any moderate le- 
foi?ner, be expected to assist in the return of men who are thus 
ready tp advocate, even as ministers, the most insane fancies of 
the Destructives ? This one avowal of Lord John Russell re- 
moved any colour or 'pretence oA which the ministers could claim 
the slightest assistance from any man who wishes to hold even 
the small and precarious icmnant of the constitution which has 
been left to ns. Rut that which they could not claim from 
justice, they have received from a generous patriotism, and tlie 
result of the elections will piove, ks we have already said, that, 
tts against the Radicals, the conservatixe powers of the country 
have e\ery where assisted the ministerial candidates. 

lint the future march of 'events is, we fear, beyond the control 
of any such dombinatlons. All the old interests and influ- 
ences which were wont to operate on the electoral machine — 
except one — are, if not annihilated, so enfeebled as to be com- 
paratively powerless, and will every day become more so. Station, 
property, educaiion, professional eminence, political experience, 
local connexion, — nay, peisonal talents — will ‘ pale their inefl'ec- 
tual lights’ before the ^Gvouriiig conflagration, whenever it may 
be kindled, of popular excitement ; and if, in some few places, 
or individual cases, the sacred tire of the constitution, should be 
still taken by the electors as their guide, we shall have l.ord 
John Hussell ready to apply the ballot or any other extinguisher 
to quench the delusive ray, uud at the same lime to encourage aiul 
spread the popular blaze. 

‘ Vite — vite — morbleii ! 

Eteignons fes limieics^ 

Et rallumons le feu /’ , 

One species of influence is, however, not only left untouched, 
but strengthened and propagiited — bribery ; upon which, as we 
have not in any of our former articles particularly alluded to this 
subject, and as we see that it is at this moment in active operation 
all around us, we must venture to ofler a few words. It is one of the 
degradations of human nature that no popular election can be wholly 
free from some influence of this kind. In the old constitution it no 
doubt existed, and m some few places to a flagraiiTlfegree — but the 
effect of the Reform Bill has been to assimilate the constituency of 
the whole country to that of those places in which the prevalence 
of this offence was the most notorious. During the last two 
sessions almost the only events that broke the iiioi\ptony of the Re- 
form discussions were tw'o or three cases of bribeiy, which evi- 
denced so gross and general corruption, that — even peudingibe great 
bill — it seemed necessary to institute proceedings against these sinks 
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of venality ; and were the most offensive of these sinks oY vcnality 
items in schedule A or B ? No, they were Dublin and Liverpool 
— the one with five or six, and the other with seven or ^ight ritousan(\ 
electors! And so general was the guilt that, in Dublin — the minis- 
terial, the reforming, candidates were expelled for their share in 
thcTse transactions ; and at Liverpool it was stated that, we think, 
500() electors had thus contaminated themselves. What was done ? 
Nothing? — That would have been bad enough;— but w^orse than 
nothing ! — the elective franchise was not only preserved to all the 
guilty parties, but it was extended to thousands of the same class 
xis those offenders ; and hot to them alone — but, under the fic- 
titious and delusive character of lOL householders, to persons 
of the same rank and condition, tjnd, we fear, the same frailty, in 
every other city, town, and district in the empire. And what is 
the remedy for this pre*vaiiing evil ? — the minis*ters say, the exten- 
sion of the numbers of electors will render bribery impracticable — 
but how ? If bribery was effectual on 50(X) electors in Dublin or 
IJv(>rpooI, why should it not be so on the 400, or 600, or even the 
1000 which form the constituency of Wallingford, or St. Albans, 
or \Vhitby, or Gateshead, or, in short, the majority of the new- 
modelled boroughs? The Radicals ^and we suppose Lord .loh^ 
Russell) have tli&ir remedy in the ballot, which by concealing tlic 
votes must defeat, say they, the rewards of individuals. A fine 
theory ;#but did it do so iii practice ? — was it not proved both in 
Duhiiii and Liverpool that the principal and most effectual bribeiy 
was perpetrated by classes and clubs ; and is it not clear that the 
leaders of tliese classes and the presidents of these clubs w^oiild still 
contract with candidates to effect their return for a certain round 
smn, wliich they would aflerwartfs divide, in the eveftt of success, 
amongst their fraternities. There would be ^ captains of tens and 
captains of hundreds,’ decurioiis and centurions, who might not 
know' indeed how' each private 'soldier conducted himself in the 
battle, but who would, if victorious, receive the plunder and sub- 
divide the spoil. 

In the old system there were not very many places (and these 
generally where the most popular rights of election existed) 
in which this corruption W'as, or could J[)e, exclusively predo- 
minant. IiTthc new system there are few places — w e doubt if there 
be one — which will not be liable to its preponderance, because the 
majority of electors is now everywhere composed of those classes, 
which the wholc.-fexperience of election committees has proved to 
be the most* liable to this contagion. At first, perhaps, under 
the novelty of the system, and at all times when a popular ex- 
citement may" happen to exist, this instrument may be found 
comparatively ineffectual ; but even in many of the present elcc- 
, lions 
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tions we see that it has been M^idely, shamelessly^ and success- 
fully employed ; and we venture to predict, that in ordinary cases 
Viud in»^e long run, the Reform Bill will generate more biibery 
* at one election than the old system ever exhibited in seven. 
But, say some political economists, this is at least a mode of 
representing wealth : that we deuj, — it is a mode of sqiftin- 
dering wealth, of ruining families, of making us a nation of 
political gamblers, and of driving from the hustings alike the honest 
and independent elector and the prudent and trustworthy candi- 
date. We do not mean to say that in the complicated state of 
political society, and in the frail condition of human nature, it 
would be possible utterly to banish this species of influence, 
and to shut hermetically the House of Commons to the direct 
action of wealth; but such opportunities should be as rare as 
laws and public feeling can make them : instead of which the 
Reform Bill opens every constituency in the empire to the possi- 
bility, and, we fear, to the probability, of such attempts. 

But it is now an idle waste of time to dwell on such details : 
tlie great and fearful principle of the bill is, the overwhelming 
predominance that is given to what is culled the people — to mobs 
^nd demagogues, whoso natr^re it is to usurp tlie name and abuse 
the power of the real people ; and who, if they should find on 
j)vactice that, by any latent merits in the bill, or if by any partial 
prevalence of conservative opinions, they are thwarted os embar- 
rassed in the full and complete exercise of democratic prepandcr- 
ance will — ^witli, perhaps, Lord John Russell at their head — en- 
force their projects of radical amendments to the bill by the same 
power — the firebrand, the bludgeon, the political unions, and the 
* march of QC>0,()0()men to Hampstead’ — by which the original bill 
was forced on the Crown, through the House of Commons, and 
against the House of Lords. ^ When they have done such things 
in the green tree, what shall be clone in the dry ?’ If, when all 
the ancient influences were alive and active — hallowed by the 
reverence of ages — approved by experience— bright in the national 
glory and strong in the national prosperity they had created or 
preserved — and defended by an hitherto unconquered host of 
wealth, talent, and wisdom, — if, we say, when the spirit of demo- 
cratic reform has been too strong for such influences, so supported, 
what can be expected >vbeii the triumphant and reinforced victors 
shall renew the assault, armed and assisted by all the spoils of their 
defeated and scattered opponents ? All our former articles on this 
subject will give our desponding answer to this appalling question ! 

We derive little consolation from the success of the ministerialist 
in Maryleboiie, or the defeat of the radical in Finsbury. The 
ministerialist will we fear continue to be, as be hitherto been, 

as 
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as surely though not so rapidly destructive as the radical— he is 
ready, and in most cases pledged, to vote^/against tithes alid .taxes 
— the army — the navy — the East Indies and the West — the funds, 
— the corn-laws, and our civil and ciiininal code. No one man is 
perhaps pledged against all, but every man has given either pledges 
or professions against some erf our chief national interests ; what 
with lukewarm and intimidated friends — treacherous defenders, 
and bold and busy enemies, we cannot doubt that they are all in 
the utmost * peril;’ — and the most important of them all will, we 
apprehend, be the first object of open and direct assault ! We 
observe that, with respect* to the Churchy the language of many 
even of the so-called Conservative candidates for places in the 
new parliament has been such as, but a few years ago, would, 
except perhaps at Westminster of Brentford, have driven even a 
Kadical from the hustings ! 

If such be the case with them, can we wonder that their enemies 
should indeed speak out ? The noble author of the second pamphlet 
on our list — that bearing the pithy title MIow it most work,^ 
thus classifies the measures as to which every Candidate for the 
new parliament ought, In his opinion, to have been called upon 
for Uhc fullest pledges.’ ^ ^ 

‘ 1. The abolition of tithes, and the justice and propriety of applying 
the property of the Church to the purposes of the Slate ; 

‘ 2. Tke^educliou of the {national) debt ; 

‘ 3. The abolition of all excise taxation ; 

‘ 4. An ascending property tax, on all property visible and tangible, 
for the purposes of the State ; 

‘ 5. A cheap system of government^ and of national defence ; 

‘ 6, Abolition of Slavery ; freedom* to our eoLonies undp' a domesiie 
form of government of their otvn, and at their own expense ; 

‘ 7. Abolition of bouifties and monopolies of every description ; 

* 8. A general plan of education for the people, and no taxes on any 

article connected with the circulation of knowledge ; 

, ‘ 9. A revision of the Union with Ireland, and alterations therein adapted 
to the spirit of the age and the wants of Ireland ; 

‘ 10. A revision of the free-trade system, in order to form a new plan of 
navigation laws — the palladium of the seas — that of course includes 

the corn-laws ; . 

* 11. ^ netv legal code of cheap justice y al the publtc expense y and little 

occasion for lawyers ; > t n t 

* 12. A municipal system^ founded on the laws of Alfred and Edward 
the Confessor! f * * — How it must worky pp. 25, 26. 

♦ This noble lord is, it seeras, quite ignorant of what every attorney’s clerk coubl 
tell him, that our present ‘municipal system* — if by that precious phrase he means 
our system of civil polity— is * founded on the laws of Alfred and Edward the Con- 
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‘ This is the change, we demand from lirfbrvi — or away with it, to 
the wind's of heaven ,* — \r^ seek not the milk and \vater schennes of 
gentle^^pirits, to pour sweet oil on the stormy waves : — the baby hope 
— that our grand-children may derive benefits, perchance, from the 
effects of this magic Bill — which is to operate in gmlle persuasives 
over ages yet to come,— which goes* to cure no evil that the psople 
now endure, hut to have the happy effect of perpetuating the dominion 
of Whigs over Tories — and, by continuing the system of corrupt in- 
fluence, perpetuate, also, the woes of our country.* — IbUL p. 29. 

Here, thanks to ‘ Henry Francis, Lord Tcyiihain ! ’ we have a 
safe and easy plan for making the country contented, prosperous, 
and happy. Confiscate all the property of the church ; sponge 
out the national debt; disband the army and navy; have a cheap 
system of government, which a monaichical government never can 
be ; abolish all the most productive taxes ; abandon all the colo- 
nies, liaving first given up the colonists in the West Indies to mas- 
sacre by an immediate emancipation of tlicir negroes ; repeal the 
union with Ireland; cast^j^the corn-laws to the winds; cashier all 
the judges and magistrates ; give us such a code of cheap justice 
that there may be no need of lawyers ; and then England will be 
brought back to a far mor^, enviable state of civilization than that 
W'hich she enjoyed in the days of the Heptarchy. We shall have 
neither agriculture nor commerce, neither manufactures nor trade ; 
we shall none of us be embarrassed with supeiHuons ^ixuries; 
there will be no properly worth preserving or contending about, 
and, as w^e shall have improved on the simplicity of those earlier 
tinjes by ridding ourselves of the costly incumbrance of a religious 
establishment, we shall soon add to our negative catalogue all 
notions of religion or morality. 

‘ The mighty Empire of France, with whom .we are now so closely 
and 80 intimately connected, has abolished the Church as an engine or 
potver of State. Another great Empire of increasing grow^th and 
wonderful powder, the United States of North America, Avitli whom our 
intercourse is almost daily augmented, acknowledges religion only as 
a civil right ; the State has no religion. In their splendid temples at 
Washington, the Catholic, the Church-of-Eiigland man, the Presby- 
terian, the Quaker, which ever is the religion of the President of the 
year, offer up their praises together, in harmony, to the Most High, 
according to their respective forms of worship. Can w^e, in such a 
condition of the civil polity of these two greal; and improving 
nations, maintain our extraordinary church establishment — the cruel 
and oppressive system of tithes — the useless cathedrals, with their 
enormous wealthy appanages and endowments — the*, merciless pro- 
testant church of Ireland, whose sole use is the creating riches, 
and earthly dominion, for the near connexions of the minister of 
the day? Can we do all this in peace and quiet, in the face of the 

universal 
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Tiniversal feelings of men ? Already the cihe is decided. An *arniv 
of 30,000 men is requisite to collect the tithes in Ireland ; atM wliat ^ 
army will be able to collect them in England five years hetice ? / 

therefore^ with all humility^ suggest^ that it becomes the House of Lords 
to set the first example of a greatHmprovement in the system of the Stale, 
by sending to the Commons a bill of exclusion of all eeclvsiasbc,al persons 
from seats m the upper house. Religion must be benefited by their ex^ 
elusion, &c. — Ibid. p. 17. 

This eminent person may be assured, that if it were possible — 
we will not say for him,# but for any noble lord whose talents 
might make the total absence of all honest principle formidable — 
for a Wharton or a llolingbroke — to persuade his peers to coinmil 
such an act of suicidal folly, all hfe other ' great improvements * 
in the constitution would take place far more rapidly than lie 
expects, — together witli'ai few others, which he, good man, has 
never dreamt of. We know nothing — most of our readers never 
before heard of tlie existence — of the woithy Thane whose 
name is affixed to these propositions, but if we had seen them 
without a name \ve shoidd have had no hesitation, from the 
intrinsic evidence, in concludiug that they had come from some 
individual wdio had suffered the peiiiilties of the law wliicli he 
hates — who has little share in the mass of property which he 
endanget;s, and who holds a low and disreputable station in 
that society which he seeks to disorganize. If Lord Teynham 
be — as his title ouglit to make us ready to believe — a man v\hose 
life has been unblemished by legal censure, whoso pecuniary 
credit is good, whose p/obity is iiniiiipeached, and whose cliaiacter 
is respected in the high sphere in which he no doubt mo^es — then we 
honestly confess that we understand Lord Teynhanrs motives and 
objects as little as he probably does hiinserf — or as we do the vague 
and declamatory nonsense by which he endeavours to support 
them. Is this man of sane mind ? Can he imagine that, if his 
infamous projects were effected, he himself would not be over- 
whelmed in the universal ruin whicli they w'ould bring u])on the 
country ? — that if the property of the fundholder,* and of the church 
were confiscated by a reformed parliament, to relieve the exigen- 
cies of the stale, his own property, if he Ifas any, or that of any 
large proprietor, would be secure in the following session ? — or, 
if the bishops were excluded from the Upper House, that the very 
next example of ‘ impiovenient in the system of the state’ would 

* Lt)nlTeyiihaif» says elsewhere, *The national debt annihilates industry, honesty, 
and aj>|)lication to business, as it offers great facilities, to the idle and worthless to 
subsist, without toil or trouble, upon the taxes raised upon the active and industri- 
ous 1 heard, in his place in Parliameut, the great statesman, Kail Grey, 

now at the head ot the Administration, assert, “ that the time mi^ht come, when faith 
to the national creditor would he in justice ami rum to the rest of the nation** * — p. 34. 

• not 
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not be to demolish, wh'at his worthy coadjutor in the work of 
reforin7’the Secretary of the National Political Union, calls the 
^ hereditary hospital of incurable national nuisances * ? 

'1 o the more wily traitors, who i||ake it their business to l^ep 
up the excitement, and to exasperate the discontent of the popular 
mind, and are labouring under-ground to sap the foundations of 
our constitution, such plain expositions and rapturous applauses 
of all their ulterior objects, as proceed from writers like Lord 
Teynham, must be at once amusing n\\,d annoying. Meanwhile, 
their attack on the church they carry on in open day, with a strong 
band of ill-assorted allies to support them. First, they have a 
considerable class of cold-blooded political economists and utili- 
tarian pseudo-statesmen, with that great moralist at their head, 
who, in the late Parliament, unblushingly maintained, that any 
j)ublic acknowledgment of God’s providence by a Christian legis- 
lature was notliing but cant and humbug ^ and who further de- 
monstrated his own hatred of humbug by frankly avowing, that he 
had often voted black to be white, and was ready to do so again, 
as often as it should serve his purpose. These persons have abso- 
lutely no perceptions of Aioral excellence : they are like that 
nameless object of tlie poet’s satire — 

* Who virtue and a church alike disowns, 

Thinks that but words, and iUs but bricks and stones.’ 

Man is Capital” — Man, with them, is a mere machine ; and 
if he produces nothing that may add to the gross tangible wealth 
of the country, to the sum tottle of its riches, calculated in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, they consider him, whatever his talents or 
\iiliu;s may be, as wholly unprofitable. It is nothing to those 
doctors, that the Established Church is the most effective of all 
insiilutions for the intellectual advancement, as well as for the 
moral and religious instruction, of the people. It is nothing to 
them if the whole land should again be buried in all the darkness 
of its ancient baibaiism; if all the decencies of life, and the en- 
dearments and comforts of well-ordered families, should be swal- 
lowed up in sensuality and w^retchediiess. They cannot see, Uiat 
the true wealtli, and ‘'happiness, and security of nations consist 
mainly in the mental light, the virtuous habits and the pure reli- 
gious principles of the people ; and they will not see in how great 
a degree the Church of England contributes to raise the standard 
of our national character, and to dispense the greatest blessings 
among all classes of society — nor, if they saw, would they regard 
it. They look oiilj to what they are pleased to call ^ the expense 
of maintaiiiiug her,’ being, in truth, her own means for maintaining 
herself — which very means they exaggerate tenfold, and for the 
sake of which alone they desire her subversion, 

/ Next 
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Next to these, the republicans are joined in their as$auit,pu tlie 
Clmrcli by a pretty numerous body ol* miserable time-servers, who 
are of small account, except as they swell the apparent miinbers 
of the host. They have no ojther principle of action than that of 
unniixed selfishness. They side with the rabble because they 
think it the safest course ; 

‘ Defendit numerus, junctaeque umbone phalanges.* 

It is sufficient to have noticed them. 

There is another class^ that of rapacious and unprincipled 
landowners, who encourage the other enemies of the Church, 
and fill the war-whoof) that is raised against her, because they 
hope, in the event of her destruction, to obtain the largest share 
of the spoil — meiV w hose god is gain ; and who worship their deity 
with such intense devotion, that they are always ready to sacriiice 
on its altars their country, their faith, their conscience — everything. 
But let these men, wise as they are in their generation, beware — 
when the church shall be plundered and fired, the neighbouring 
mansion-house will soon be involved in the same destruction. 

Then come the llissenters — of wdiom, however, it is difficult to 
speak, so difi’e rent are the degrees of thfir hostility, or opposition to 
the Church. But there is a \ery numerous body of them whose feel- 
ings towards her anj maiked by the most implacable and unrelenting 
malignity. They have gone round the towers of our Zion, and 
marked well her bulw^arks, not for the purpose of admiring her 
beauty, or aiding ns to repair her breaches, but to spy out, and to 
expose her weakest points, and then to raise the infuriate yell, 
^ JJown with her, down with her evan unto the ground The press 
has teemed with their monstrous calumnies, their artful inisrepre- 
sentations, their exaggerated mis-stateinenfs of the nature and ex- 
tent of her revenues, their almost fiendish joy in hunting out any 
instance of clerical misconduct, that they might impute to the mo- 
ther the faults of her unworthy children. In the ^Monthly Ke- 
view * for last October, one of the most moderate of the periodical 
works w hicli Oxj)i(;ss the opinions maintained by Bissenters of this 
class, we find the following passage : — 

‘ We have always frankly declared our hostHity to the churchy on 
account not only of its overgrown w’calth, but also on account of its 
doctrines, and its alliance wdtli the state. We consider it as an insti- 
tution altogether political and secular in its origin; imposed upon the 
peo])le of this country by royal ordinances and acts of parliament ; an 
institution incapable of fulfilling the duties required of a Christian 
church ; and tending, so long as it shall remain amongst us in any 
form whatever, to lead men's minds from the true path of the Gospel. 
We shmld therefore uish to see the church, in the first place, sejuiraicd 
from the state; and in the second place^ divested of all its revenues to (he 
very last farthinft * 

• After 
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After affirming, that ^every syllable ' ii| the foolish pamphlet 
^ which they are reviewing ^ is literally and substantially tiue/ these 
pious patriots add, ^ if this be not a libel, the church ought to be 
tom down by the populate, as a den of corrupHorif worse than any 
hrothelin the land . . . For such d church reformation wilFnot 
do : it must be extinguished ! * 

Enough has surely been adduced to show what the views of the 
ultra-reforming assailants of the church really are; enough to 
show, that, if our legislators have any dejjire, any hope of preserving 
the entire institutions of the country from incurable confusion, they 
must unite manfully and promptly in resisting these villanous 
schemes of robbery, and cruaJiing their authors, if need be, by 
force. Let none *.be so weak as to dream for a single moment, 
that, by giving up the church as a placenta to Cerberus, they 
should save their own possessions from spoliation. In such a case, 
increase of appetite will grow by what it feeds on ; and the best, 
they could look for would be the miserable comfort offered by the 
Cyclops to Ulysses, that they should be last devouied. Is it not, 
then, a fearful thing to sec how many persons, and some of the 
highest influence and connedtions in the country, have, in the course 
of their late canvass, added fresh fuel to the excited passions of the 
populace, and held foith assurances, hardly equivocal, that the 
wildest expectations of those who are fiercest in their hostility to 
the chuich are on the point of being realized ? And is it not a 
lamentable thing to see how, in this hour of trial, some of her un- 
grateful and unworthy children have whetted daggers to plunge 
them in their mother's bosom, a^d have gone even beyond the fury 
of avowed foes in the bitterness with which they have cursed her ? 
'riie author of the fourth pamphlet ou oiu list, who appears to 
be a stern republican in politics, and a sour puritan in religion, 
but who, nevei theless, has the candour and honour to call himself 
a ^ clergyman of the Church of England,* commences his tirade 
in terms which have scarcely ever been equalled in atrocity by 
the fiercest dissenter. 

* The church of ^ England,* says this slanderer — this apostate, if we 
are to believe his own description of himself, — ‘ The Church of Eng- 
land, would seem at present entitled to take to her bosom the bless- 
ing of Christ, recorded by St. Matthew, were it not for one smsdl 
word : she i« evil spoken of far and wide. Men of rank and fortune, 
.and poor men ; men of profligate lives, atheists both declared and 
implied, and men who assume to be the salt of the ea^h ; men of all 
persuasions, even they of her communion, say all manner of evil 
against'* her; and shall we not make it our business to inquire, 
publicly and seriously, whether men say this eml agamst her ** falsely f * * 

What ai^wet he gives to this inquiry we need not say ; nor how 

^ little 
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little qualified he is to conduct it in a and Christian «spiiiit» 
when he starts with this^iuciple, that * the word of Christy the 
revelation of the God of heaven and eaith, does not require men 
of talent for its promulgation.’ He would abolish, art once, all 
the ii^erior dignities of the chu^h ; reduce^ the income of all her 
prelates to 3000 /. per annum ; pull down, or sell their chief pa- 
laces, to augment his proposed clerical fund ; destroy the cathe- 
drals ; or, which would soon be the same thing, convert them into 
parish churches — and this, because they are ‘ temples for vain 
and idolatrous worship,’ and> therefore, the ' wicked absurdities ’ 
of their service should be swept away. He would make bOOL 
per annum the maximum of remuneration to any Christian minis- 
ter, and give this to those only, the population of whose parishes 
exceeded 5000 inhabitants ; whilst the stipend that* he would allot 
to those to whom the care of lesser parishes might be committed 
is so small, that he himself is ashamed to name the sum ! The 
Political Unions and their noble ally, Lord Teynhani, must hail 
with delight the accession to their ranks of this auxiliary volunteer, 
who, not content with the encouragement which he aS'ords to the 
assailing party from without, is laudably endeavouring to excite a 
mutiny within the camp. He urges the inferior clergy to send 
up unanimous petitions, and to associate as ^ pledged friends’ 
in favour of his desolating projects, which he calls ‘ to advance 
the cause of religion pure and undefiled.’ He is thus beating up 
for recruits, to aid him in his rebellion, amongst those in whose 
breasts he hopes to have sown the seeds of discontent. But he 
will not succeed. The clergy of the Church of England look 
with no evil eye on the superior dignities and emolument&^of a few 
of their more distinguished brethren. They Ijnow that the highest 
offices of the church are open to persons of the highest merit, 
however obscure their original station in life may have been; 
they feel, that the lustre which is shed around these is reflected 
back upon themselves ; that by raising the general estimation in 
which their order is held, it enables them to extend the sphere 
of their ministerial usefulness beyond the cottage of the peasant, 
and affords them opportunities, from which the^ would otherwise 
be excluded, of mixing with the higher classes of society, and dif- 
fusing amongst them, both by their precepts and example, a re« 
spect for that religion, which men learn to reverence in th| persons 
of its ministers. They know likewise, that how little soever humim 
wisdom might be needed to the successful promulgation of 
gospel, when its preaching was enforced by miraculous attesta* 
tions, talent is necessary now to enable the soldier of Chiist to 
wield his heavenly armour with effect and power ; they know that 
even of the apostles^ one, at least, was no ordinary mai^^that the 
voLi xx«viUi xcvi« ^ So powerful 
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powerful intellect, the^loquent tongue, aye, and the human learn-' 
ing^f St. Paul, w^ere deemed by Diviile Wisdom the fittest in- 
struments in the conversion of the polished nations of Greece and 
Italy ; and that, in succeeding ages, the fathers of the church 
stand prominent amongst the m<?st able and learned men of the 
ages they enlightened and adorned : they rejoice, therefore, that 
—in these days when the Christian mission has devolved upon 
uninspired human ability — and when human motives will and 
ought to operate on tliosc who are to decide the destination of 
youth, — they rejoice that gifted menc are brought into their ranks, 
men ready, in every emergency, to step forth as the champions of 
the God of truth, to convict and confute every gainsayer, and to 
bear that part in the Christian warfare, to which ordinary talent 
is unequal. B'esides, the clergy are, for the most part, men of 
humble and quiet minds ; of peaceable and Christian tempers, 
learning and labouring to do their duty in that state of life which 
it has pleased God to assign to them. They have been taught to 
* fear God and to honour the king and all who are in authority/ 
They are no disturbers of social order ; and are, least of all men, 
inclined to meddle with \hose wbo are given to change — especially 
to such changes as are proposed by this intemperate meddler. 

Lord Henley’s plan of Church reform is brought forward in a 
far different spirit. His pamphlet has gone through seven editions 
in a very short space of lime ; but a careful examination of 
his scheme of reformation; and of the arguments by which it is 
supported, will lead to the conclusion, that, for its favourable 
reception, it is indebted far less to its intrinsic merits, than to 
the personal character and station of its author. He pro- 
fesses himself to hawe been impelled to the task in which he has 
engaged — and no one will question the sincerity of his profession 
- — by a heart-felt and aflbclionate attachment to our national 
Church, and by a desire, in all humility and faithfulness, to purify 
and strengthen her. He acknowledges in her clergy ^ a priest- 
hood with which no hation in the w orld can offer any parallel ; 
its ranks teeming with zeal, piety, self-denial, prudence, temper, 
moderation, talen^, erudition ; — wuth all the great and excellent 
qualities which befit men for liigh and noble achievements.^ 
To these, theb, be would leave the internal reformation of the 
Church, in all that relates to its doctrine, its liturgies and its 
discipline, and ventures not to decide whether this work should 
be done by a confirmee — ^by a commission of fimnes— or by the 
renomiion of the Convocation : whilst to the legislature, as their 
peculi^ and appropriate?? province, as a mere matter of civil 
legukfion, he w ould assign the cate' 6f making a mote equal 
distiibntion of the temporaliti^ of the Cburrai and a more 

* effective 
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effective provision for the faithful pec|prniance of the dirties for 
which those temporulil^s are secured. ^ * • 

‘ The writer of these pages,’ he says, ‘ desires to approach tffis ques- ' 
tion with that spirit of charity, and that singleness of purpose, which 
befit so serious an inquiry. Had the task which he has undertaken 
appeared to demand the acquirements of the statesman or of the p/u- 
losopher^^ [as if it did not, in the highest degree, require both,] ^ he 
would have shrunk from it with the deepest conviction of his inca- 
pacity for it. Still less would he have presumed to interfere with the 
peculiar province of the divine, by intermeddling with the principles 
and doctrines of the churdh, with her creeds, her articles, or her 
liturgy. Least of all is he disposed to join in any of the low-minded 
and ignorant censures of the clergy, which are too general in the 
present day. He feels perfectly assured that there never was a period 
when most of the high offices of the church have*heen filled with so 
much learning, zeal, activity, and munificence, and (what is worth 
them all) with so sincere a desire to promote God’s honour and glory. 
In the lower ranks of the clergy, and most especially in the rising 
generation, there is so much purity and holiness of life and morals, so 
sincere a setting forth of evangelical truth, so strenuous a desire to 
perform the works of a laborious and watchful ministry, as to justify 
us in anticipating a great national revivA in religion. 

‘ Nor are the following pages dictated by any grudging feeling to- 
wards the endowments and wealth of the establishment. On the 
contrary, the author thinks, that it can never be too often repeated, 
that the Church of England is not a wealthy church* It has been 
stated from high authority, and has never been contradicted, that if 
all the revenues of the parochial clergy were equally divided amongst 
them, there would not be more than 185/. per annum for each ; and 
that if the whole property of the chftrch, including all thftt belongs to 
deans and chapters, wjere thrown into a cojximon fund, it would not 
furnish a net annual stipend of 350/. to each of the w^orking clergy. 
But even if it were found greatly to exceed this amount, he never 
would consent, upon any reasoning, however plausible, to see the 
smallest portion of it subtracted from the service of the sanctuary.’ 

Sentiments such as Lord Henley expresses in the first of these 
paragraphs have a strong tendency to propitiate the reader : we 
endeavour to persuade ourselves that the author must be as wise 
as he seems to be pious, and are almost* ready, without much 
examination^ to commit dbrselves to the guidance of so good a 
man* But before wo have gone far with him^^ we discover from his 
talk, that he is not the sort of guide whose directions it would be 
safe to follo^. First of all, a certain taint of puritanism which 
pervades his lobguage appears, at tirnes, to affect the soundness 
of his iinderstai^ing. When he .alludes with mauifMt appro- 
bation to the expressed desire of some pious friends^ that the 
title of DeM should be abolished as umcrifiufid j when, in 
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posing to abolish prebeii^riesi he triumphantly quotes the light 
expt'essioas of Cramn^f, who called them ‘ an estate whiqh 
St* reckoning up the degrees and estates allowed in Ins 

time, could not find in the chuich of Christ;' when he condemns 
as ^ reliques of popery \ the chanting and anthems used in our 
catbedrais; and lastly, when he would exclude the bishops irom 
the House of Lords for this especial reason, — because Christ 
declared that his kingdom was not of this world ; then, indeed, 
* the charm is quite o’erthrown,’ and we find ourselves compelled 
to proceed with extreme caution, and^ to make out, if we can, 
whether he is sincerely directing his course to the point to which 
he piofesses to lead us. « 

^ Come W'ith me,’ says Lard Henley, ^ and I will show you 
how to reform all the abuses of the church, and to give every one 
of her parochial ministers a good glebe house, and a capital 
living, — and what’s more, it shall cost nobody a fai thing.’ What 
a charming offer,— but liow is it to be effected ? ‘ There are 

three words that you must always bear in mind — mU'-Tesidence, 
pluraliiieSf sinecures — three very abominable things ; but, by 
getting rid of the last, theie will not be the slightest difiiculty in 
getting rid of the former tWb.’ Well, then, let us consider how 
the matter really stands in Lord Henley’s statement ; and, whilst 
we bear these words in mind, let us take care that we are not 
deceived by their equivocal meanings. 

Non-residence and pluralities are confessedly bad things ; that 
is to say, it is a very bad thing that any parish, having a popu* 
lation of sufficient extent to require the constant presence of a 
resident minster, should be depiived of that benefit; and it is a 
very bad tiling that any person who is already in possession of one 
living, which affords an income sufficient for the decent main- 
tenance of a resident minister, should be put into possession of 
another benefice of equal or superior value. J3ut w'lien we are 
told tliat, out of the total number of benefices in England and 
Wales, amounting to 10,533, there are 43G1 under the annual 
value of 150 /. ; that of these some are under 12/. per annum, and 
no less than 1350 are below 70/. per annum ; that there are 4609 
livings upon which a clergyman cannot reside — because 2026 have 
no houses at all — apd that in the remaining 2183 there are bouses, 
indeed,, but houses which let at 2/. or 3L per annum, and which are 
WQijlh more, — we see plainly that there must be many parishes, 

so called, which cannot possibly have a clergyman residing con- 
stantly within their limits j but we ask whether, in the majority of 
tbenpi, the presence of a residai||^imster can possibly be required ? 
What is their extent? Whatsis t^ir population? People run 
with vprds; and, in an excited state of the public mind, 

when 
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when men will not stay to Examine beMre they judge^ 
are things. A pluralist, in popular acceptation, h a gerfflietnafi 
rolling in superfluous wealth, — enjoying, at the least, two^ 
ample benefices, one of whicl^ be never visits, except, perhaps;* 
at his tithe-audit, but leaves to the care, Or the neglect, of si.* 
starving curate, w'ho is too poor to have the slightest influence 
amongst the more opulent farmers, or to dispense any charities 
amongst those of his parishioners, if any such there be, who are 
in a state of greater destitu|ion than himself Now, wliat is the 
fact ? That, in the far greater number of instances, these calum- 
niated pliiralists are scarcely in possession of a bare competency ; 
and that the curate, who unites the»care of two small adjoining 
parishes, is a richer man than he would be, were he the incumbent 
of either of’ them, without any other cure annexed. It would be 
highly desirable that many of these small and thinly-peopled 
parishes should be consolidated ; but there are great difficulties inf 
the way. Meanwhile, the talk of doing away with the abomina^ 
tions of non-residence and pluralities, by such an augmentation of 
the smaller livings as may secure to every parish the benefit of a 
resident incumbent, must be listened with very great caution. 
The majority of these small livings, which have neither an income 
adequate to the maintenance of a clergyman, nor a bouse fit for 
his residence, will be found in remote districts ; sometimes with a 
population so thin and so scattered that they cannot be collected 
into one congregation i sometimes also so placed that the majority 
of the population find it more convenient to attend the service of 
an adjoining parish ; and, were they not called pamhes, it w'ould 
never enter into the head of any man to mamtain that they require 
severally the constant* superintendence of a resident incumbent. 
Why, then, should they be more: largely endowed ?— Cut 6ono f 
Who would be profited by their augmentation? Not the incum«> 
bents, who would be forced to vegetate as they might in these: 
'^wildernesses: not the inhabitants of the two or three farms (somc-^ 
times only one) of vvhich these parishes might consist ; but solely 
the patrons, who would be enabled to take their property to a 
better market, and M'ho have not as yet exactly proved that 
public should be taxed for their private emolument. 

When the state of; private patronage is taken into the accoiftit/ 
together with the condition, as to population and exteftt, of l9l0 
majority of those parishes wdiich are now without a 
minister, we shIH have to make very large deductions fwmi the 
number of livings that require to bo^pygm^ted at alt, still larger 
from those which require to he Sti^ented at the ptlbUc cost.^ 
Pluralities, by whidi we always memi the holding, bnc im 
dividual, of mme than one living capable of maintaining a rest* 
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dent incumbent, and f^uiring bis presence, are, we have ever 
been fdrward to admit, a great evil, and oftentimes, in the parties 
chiefly concerned, a great sin* We have no desire to defend 
or to extenuate it ; but as we have not yet altogether subjected 
our understandings to the deluding magic of words and phrases, 
we shall maintain that the holder of two livings is not necessarily 
an evil-doer, not necessarily a sinner against his own soul or against 
his flock, especially when he supplies his place in the parish in 
which he does not reside by an able and sufticient curate. It is 
mere random assertion to say, that a curate can never have the 
same influence in a parish as a rector or vicar. If the curate is 
not inferior to the incumbent in assiduity, in zeal, in talent, or even, 
as is very frequently the case, in the outward accessories of birth 
and fortune, it is not likely that his influence and usefulness in the 
parish will be less. To a young man, at his first entrance on the 
duties of an arduous ministry, it is of no small advantage to be 
placed under the control of one who is older and more experienced 
than himself ; and this advantage would be wholly lost were it 
possible to carry into effect the rash and ruinous provisions of 
Lord Henley’s plan. Is the church to be the only profession, 
or even trade, in which there is not to be a gradation from 
minor to greater duties — from probationary service performed 
under the eye of a superior, to trusts of responsibility and super- 
intendence 1 What would be said even of a proposition to abolish 
junior counsel in the law, or subalterns in the army? And can 
we forget that in the sacred profession, above all others, a tcrmvof 
probation m requisite — or tamper, on light grounds, with that 
existing course of things which commonly ensures that such a 
probation shall be undergone before the care of souls is absolutely 
entrusted to one from whom nothing but the foulest delinquency can 
afterwards take it away ? To come back to more secular con- 
.iiderations : — when we take into account the state of society, and 
of the other professions in the country, we really cannot see how 
a succession of efficient ministers could be secured to the church, 
if the class of curates were abolished, or even greatly diminished. 
And we do not see that Lord Henley provides any adequate 
means for this important purpose. The radical church-reform^^r^, 
with their usual neglect of all practical details and their entire 
indifference about, or rather hostility to, the interests of religion, 
do not even allude to it. 

In proceeding to consider the financial arrang^lments by which 
his new system cou|^ be made effective, Lord Henley most 
satisfactorily proves, that the plan — which has been frequently 
proposed—of making a new valuation of all benefices ^ above 
the value of fifty pounds, and taking every litlog with a real 
i payment 
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payment of the tenth of its income, wfwld not only be attetfded 
with great hardship, but would be an act of gross injustice. The 
reasons which Lord Harrowby adduced in opposition to this 
scheme, so long ago as the year J810, ought, by Lord Henley's 
confession, to have set the agit'jtion of it ‘ ut rest for ever/ As to 
first fruits — 

‘ These,’ says Lord Harrowby, ‘ even as they are now col- 
lected, are a heavy imposition. Upon the higher classes of the 
clergy they are, at this present moment, considerable. Tliey fall to 
be paid at a time when the payment is particularly inconvenient. The 
acquisition of preferment is in itself expensive. A house to be fur- 
nished — an establishment to be formed or enlarged — tlie removal of a 
family — are all sources of expense, wiiicli drain the purse of a man 
upon his first appointment. Debts are incurred, wlpch press heavily 
upon him at the outset, aiKl perhaps involve him in embarrassments 
equally Imrtful to his credit and liis comfort. Tiie income is at best 
only for life, and does not afford the resources 'which arise from more 
permanent revenue. Death, if it follows soon after preferment, leaves a 
family destitute. If these evils are in any degree felt, as they cer- 
tainly are, while the first-fruits ar(^ paid upon the present low scale of 
valuation, they would be utterly intolerable, if that valuation were made 
according to the rejil value of the henence. A man would be left 
without any income for a whole twelvemonth ; and that twelvemonth 
would he the very time when his expenses would be increased.’ 

Having thus, by Lord Harrowby’s assistance, demolished the 
proposed scheme of augmenting the smaller benelices by any 
addition to the present payment of tenths, or first fruits, and 
having admitted that no addition can be obtained to tiie general 
property of the church, by any abstraction from thes (Aggregate 
revenues of the bishops, Lord Henley proposes to create a fund 
for this purpose out of the property of deans and chapters, 
and collegiate churches. The gross amount of this property, 
he states, at the highest valuation, at about 3(K),0(X)i. per 
annum ; the whole of which sum, after providing for the servicij 
of the cathedral churches, and other payments, which he distinctly 
specifies, he would vest in a board of commissioners, and apply to 
the augmentation of small livings. 

‘The plan,’ he says, •proposes, 1st, to apply somewhat above 
50,000/. per annum to the stipends of the deans and their chaplains ; 
2diy, the sum of 100,000/. per annum towards the endowment q{ 
such chapter benefices (i. e, poorly endowed livings in the gift of the 
chapter, within the city) or other similarly situated city parishes ; 

3dly, the residtte, which will amount to about the annual sum of 
150,000/. towards the augmentation country livings, tlie building of 
residences, and the building and eii%)wraent of new churches and 
cbypels in poor and populous districts.’ 

It must necessarily happgn, as the noble author with great 
« simplidtj 
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simjfilicity remarks, thp^^wmiderahle objections will be made to 
a plan so extensive as that whi^h is here submitted. The Jlegius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. Burton, has, accordingly, 
made one objection to it so considerable as to scatter the entire 
fabric to the winds. Let it be remembered, that for the * augmen- 
tation of country livings, the building of residences, and the build- 
irig and endowment of new churches and chapels, in poor and 
populous districts,^ Lord Henley states that he has left himself 
the annual sum of 150,000/., or, to speak more correctly, 147,400/. 
But out of this sum he has specified several other payments which 
are to be made, ‘ before a single farthing of it can be applied by 
his projected board of commissioners ’ to any of these purposes. 
These other payments y according to Dr. Burton's calculation, arc 
as follow * 


Salaries of commissioners 

£ .'5,000 

Repairs of cathedrals 

. 32,000 

Repairs of churches . , 

. . 2,000 

Choirs, &c. .... 

. . 10,000 

Repairs of bishops* palaces 

5,000 

Repairs of clergymerxls houses 

. 7,000 

Bishops’ visitations . 

1,708 

Archdeacons’ visitations 

. 11,377 

Bishops’ retiring pensions 

. . 2 1 ,000 

Clergymen's pensions . 

. . 22,500 

Professors and heads of houses 

3,000 


-Cl21,0S5 ’ . 

If * 

If this calculation be correct, instead of a residue of 150,000/., 
as Lord Henley has assumed^ the commissioners will have only 
26,315/. for the augmentation of small livings. But the expenses 
in even Dr. Burton's estimate are, almost all of them, placed far too 
low ; especially those relating to the repairs of cathedrals and 
churches, and ecclesiastical residences, with the allowance for 
bishops' visitations ; and, as Lord Henley himself has subsequently 
admitted, that even Dr. Cove’s calculation, which makes the ag- 
gregate of cathedral property amount to .^^75,000/. per annum, is 
believed to be ‘ greatly beyond the mark,’ it is certain tliat his com- 
missioners, instead of having 150,000/. per annum to expend in the 
augmentation of small livings, &c. would, at the end of the very 
first year, find themselves enormously in debt. The net income 
of deans and chapters probably does not amount to 200,000/. per 
annum. 

How, then, d6es he propose to supply the di^ciency ? . Mark 
his expedi«fnts, in the first place he avails fiimself of Dr. Burton’s 
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proposal for augmenting the payment T)t .tenths, accordihg Ho a 
graduated scale, by which a living of 2002. per annum j^hould 
pay l2., and a living of 2000/. per annum should pay \67L 10s., 
and this, though he had previously admitted, in the clearest manner, 
that ihe hardship and injustice*of the scheme were so glaring that 
the question ought to have been set ‘ at rest for ever.’ At the 
next step, because the sum to be raised, according to Dr. Bur- 
ton’s plan, from the taxation of livings, would not cover the de- 
ficiencies in his commissioners’ accounts, Lord Henley sets him- 
self about reducing the pa)!nents which he himself had originally 
provided for the service of the cathedrals. He strikes off the 
two chaplains, whom he had provided, in lieu of the present 
resideiitiaries, to assist the dean — and leaves a dean only in each 
cathedral ; and then, the leaven of puritanism works more 
strongly, he seriously proposes to get rid of deam, because the 
name is unscriptural, and to leave the service of the cathedral 
to be performed by the bishop himself, without any assistance ! 
He recommends it, as a most ^efficacious, economical, and be- 
neficial arrangement,’ that ^ in all Closes, where residence and 
other circumstances would permit, the Jfishnp himself (they are his 
own italics) should be the principal officiating minister in his own 
cathedraV — ^ Where this could be cfiected, the office of dean might 
be dispensed with ; where it could not,’ he says, ‘ the dean should 
be converted into a bishop (and so the office of dean be still dis- 
pensed with) ; and thus the salary saved by the suppression of a 
deanery in one place, might be applied to a higher rate of endow- 
ment for new bishops in another.’ "Lhus, though the no^ie planner 
says, that the bishop should be the jprma/>a/ officiating minister in 
his own cathedral, he Jtakes good care that 4)e should be the only 
one ; for the unsoriptural dean, having first deprived him of his 
equally unscriptural chaplains, he Everywhere suppresses ; and the 
choir he would dismiss because he considers the abomination of 
chanting to be a ^ relique of popery,' — in short, he would leave’ 
nothing, but, as a most * economical and beneficial arrangement’ — 
would place the solitary prelate to officiate, as he might, in his 
deserted temple. » 

This is, truly, a well-considered ' Plan j’ and what makes it still 
more admirable is, that while Lord Henley reduces the bishop to 
the condition of a simple parish priest, or, at least, gives him jtbe 
onerous duties %)f that office to perform in his own catbedrial, 
he enlarges, at the same time, the field of those duties which ere 
properly episcopal. After such a proposition, which is just as 
rational as that the commander-in-chief vshould be bound to mount 
guard eyery day at^head-quarters ; and much less so than that the 
lord-chancellor should himself perform those duties, for die doing 
or not doing of wnich— those legal deans — the masters in chancery 

receive 
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receive 'such enormous, ificomes — after such a proposition, we 
hardly f now whether Lord Henley's confused and contradictory 
proposals deserve another word of comment — but we pay to the 
great cause at slake a respect to which his lordship’s logic has no 
title — and we proceed. ^ 

Let us next see what provision his amended plan would make 
for securing a succession of men of distinguished talent in the church, 
and rewarding professional merit. In his first scheme, he proposed 
to retain the thirty-iwo deaneries, and six out of the eight stalls of the 
cathedral of Christchurch ; and maintifined that these thirty-eight 
pieces of preferment would he amply sufficient to reward or support 
all the distinguished piety or learning that the Church of England, 
at any given period, was ever likely to possess. But ^ grown more 
frugal in his latter days,’ he takes these deaneries all away, and 
leaves nothing as the reward of conspicuous ability and attain- 
ments among the 1 6,000 clergy of our national church, except the 
twenty-four bishoprics, the possessors of which are to be hence- 
forth merely the ^ principal officiating ministers in their own 
cathedrals.’ And is llie episcopal cure already so slight that this 
burden is to be added to^ait ? And if it were possible for any 
human strength to discharge effectually these incompatihlp duties, 
would an office so onerous, so full of conflicting responsibilities, be 
an efficient encouragement to the parents and guardians of young 
men of conspicuous talent to dedicate ihem to the service of the 
church, or an adequate reward for the declining years of those 
who luid devoted the first fruits of uncommon energies to the 
ministry of (iod’s people ? 

Lord llenley, we think, mmt have perceived, unless parental 
affection has rendered him blind to the defects of his offspring, 
that his plan is utterly impracticable ; and that, were it practi- 
cable, it would add nothing to the fund which he proposes to create 
for the augmentation of small livings. But one thing it \vould in- 
fallibly do — it would ruin our cathedrals ; and this one merit 
is of such value in his eyes as to outweigh all its faults. The 
dignities in our cathedrals, which he states at six liuudred 
(they are little more than one-third of the number), are, he says, 
sinecures. What does this w'^ord mean ? Oh ! a sinecuyjipieans a 
large sum paid to an idle gentleman either for doing in&solutely 
nothing, or for amusing himself in doing something else which has 
no reference to his official duty or pay-^as for instatice, if a law- 
officer with an income more than sufficient to repay ten times over 
all the time and energy he has at his disposal, should busy himself 
in party, in politics, in theological disputations, and church-reform 
-^such a man might be called a sinecurist, and bb own ext%-official 
labours would prove him to be mcly But we sa^, that the canons 
and prebandaries of our cathedral churches are in no sense sine- 

curists. 
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curists. We will take for an instance to the tontrary the cathedVal 
of a diocese with the affairs of which we have had particular 
opportunity of making ourselves acquainted. The chapter con- 
sists of a dean and eight caimns. Eveuy canon resides three 
montlis, and there are always two in residence. There are always 
three daily services in the cathedral, two of which are con- 
stantly attended by the canons in residence, by one of whom the 
sermon on the Sunday mornings is invariably preached, as the 
evening sermon is by one Cjjf the prebendaries, or of the clergy 
selected from the city or its neighbourhood, lu return, the canons, 
those only excepted who from their advaiK'ed age arc unequal to 
the labour, bear their full share in jMreaching the evening lectures 
which are established in the principal churches of the city, and 
they take their turns wdllt the city parochial clergy irt discharg- 
ing the office of chaplains at the County Hospital. Wlien to this 
is added the part which tliey are expected to lake, and which they 
willingly take, in attending the committees, and conducting the 
business of all public chanties, it will be seen that the residentiary 
canons, in the cathedral of which we speak, have no sinecures ; 
and when not in actual residence, ihcj^ are all actively and use- 
fully employed as ^ working clergif in their own parishes, of which 
each canon has one, and we know not that any have more. All we 
ask is, that on this, and all other subjects connected with the 
church, people would do her calumniated ministers and themselves 
the justice to bear in mind the ancient admonition, ‘ Blame not 
before thou hast examined the truth ; undt.^rstaud first, and then 
rebuke.’ Lord Henley says, that not more than one in itwcnty of 
the present dignitaries of the church deserve tjicir preferments. Will 
he name twenty out of fhe whole number who are undeserving? If 
he cannot, why this rash and bitter ucensation ? And if he can, what 
will he liave proved ? That all the dignitaries of the church should 
be abolished ? No such thing. Only that its patronage should be 
more religiously administered. There is not, — wc say it with the 
utmost confidence, and challenge the strictest examination to the 
truth of the assertion,- — there is not a single abuse, not a single 
defect in the church of England, as at present constituted, but 
what mig^t be fully remedied by a more pure and holy adminis- 
tration of its patronage, and by the establishment of a more per- 
fect code of ecclesiastical law, and a more vigorous and unfettered 
exercise of internal discipline. These are points of vital import- 
ance, and on eadt of them we have hope of a truer rrform than 
our adversaries either design or desire. 

The revision of, our eccle.siastical law must of necessity form 
one of tie first subjects to which aa ecclesiastical commission will 
have to direct thdr attention. ^ For, not to mention the vagueness 
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an^ uncertainty of the 'present canons of the church, which, for the 
most part, consist of the constitutions of papal legates ana arch- 
bishops of Canterbury in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and the doubts that arp entertained how far the canons of l603 
are binding even on the clergy, the extreme jealousy of the courts 
of common law, in protecting the rights of patrons, and guarding 
the freeholds of the clergy, has thrown such insuperable impedi- 
ments in the way of our bishops, that it is almost impossible for 
them, however zealous they may be in their desires to remove 
offenders out of the church, to deprive a scandalous or immoral 
clergyman of his preferment ; and the expensive forms and tedious 
processes of the courts ecclesiastical, make it hardly less difficult 
to suspend a refractory and litigious minister from the exercise of 
his spiritual functions. That these grivivous defects in the pre- 
sent system require to be promptly and effectually corrected is 
felt by every sincere friend of the national church ; and we, there- 
fore, hope that a remedy will be provided. Many attempts of this 
kind have heretofore been set on foot ; but all have, unhappily, 
proved abortive. In the 25th of Henry VTII. an Act was passed, 
empowering the king to ^ fi^iminate and assign at his pleasure two- 
and-thirty persons of his subjects, whereof sixteen to be of the 
clergy, and sixteen to be of the temporality of the upper and 
nether House of Parliament, to form a compilation from canons, 
constitutions, and ordinances, provincial and synodal, heretofore 
made, &c.’ This Act was renewed and continued in the 27th 
year, and again in tlie 35th year of the same king. Nothing, 
however, ,was completed under these Acts. A similar Act was 
passed in the 3rd and 4th of Edward VI., and something was 
done; but the king died before the plan "was completed, and it 
was never afterwards resumed. Let us hope, that, when a new 
commission is appointed for this purpose, its labours will not be 
defeated either by the arts or violence of faction, and that its 
inquiries may be guided by such a Christian spirit, that ‘ all things 
may be ordered and settled amongst ns upon the best and surest 
foundations.’ But w'e must also observe, that until such a code of 
discipline can be frathied, and indeed after, the weight and autho- 
rity of the episcopal character must be, after all, the moiliicilffective 
and authoritative control over the inferior clergy. We would 
almost say that the most prevalent, or probable, errors and defects 
in individual clergymen are such as no special enactments can 
foresee or remedy. What is called (vaguely but ^ite intelligibly) 
character is, above all |bings, except abstract piety, essential to 
the usefulness of a Christian minister ; and for those thousand 
almost nameless ingredients which go to constitute a iAaracfer 
what human laws can provide '! things arc subject, not to 
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legal, but to moral authority; and wheiWjbe Bishops shall ,b^e- 
inoved from the House of Lords, and reduced to be themselves the 
only functionaries (except the clerks) in the cathedrals, Mhdre we 
ask is likely to be their moral authority — that weight of station 
which now enables them to exert a species of control which the 
law in esse does not, and whiefi no law in j^osse can adequately 
confer ? 

And wdth respect to the patronage of the Church, there is also 
ground of hope. On this head, such is the strength of public 
opinion, that there is small rgason to apprehend that any minister, 
however reckless, however destitute he may be of Christian prin- 
ciples, will dare to obtrude any notoriously vicious or incompetent 
person into any of its higher offices some reason, on the other 
hand, to expect that, even from motives of worldly •policy, he may 
see that it is his truest wisdom to establish a character for political 
integrity, by advancing none to the episcopal bench, except those 
who are most highly distinguished by piety and learning. There 
was nothing which gave such strength to the government of Lord 
Liverpool as the reputation w'liich he justly acquired by the 
religious care with which he disposed M ecclesiastical dignities. 
All church patronage, especially that '^vhich is in the disposal 
of the minister, is, in the sight of God and man, a cliarge of 
the most awful responsibility. To bestow it on family con- 
nexions, or oil political adherents, though they may be men of 
doubtful piety, or of doubtful orthodoxy, is not only folly, but 
sin ; — folly in the highest degree ; sin of the deepest dye : folly, 
because a reficcting, and, in the main, a religious people will 
hardly give a minister credit for integrity in anything, if«they see 
that he is corrupt, or partial, in things pertaining to God ; and sin, 
because not only the present well-being of the cliurch and of the state 
also, but the spiritual welfare of imtumerable souls is endangered 
by raising one uiiworlhy man to the episcopal office. For, as no 
motives of religion concurred to his own advancement, as no pro- 
ficiency in piety or theological acquirements led to his own eleva- 
tion, such a man is little likely to regard such considerations in 
the disposal of his own preferments. But we have hope that these 
things will be mended hereafter ; hope, that something may be 
learnt fromiihose wdio have gone before ; still greater hope, that 
the bright example ot tlie only intellectually distinguished member 
of die present ministry may excite others to a tardy imitation.* 

Surely, 

* The present Chancellor of England has placed the patronage of all hie livings, 
below the value of 200/. per annum, at the disposal of the bishops ia their respective 
dioceses. When one of tlie richest pieces of preferment in his gift, a prebendal stall 
at Bristtd, worth, perhaps, 500/. per annum, b^me vacant, he sought out a humble, 
learned, pious man, without birth or intepst ; a man whom all other ministers and 
c^cellors l^d overlooked, and permitted to remaia iu ohscurity and iodigence— a 
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sorely, if all the pati:piiage of the Church 'were administered 
conscientiously — or %ven prudently — we might hope that even 
such*hiTien as Lord Henley, notwithstanding all their prejudices, 
would confess that it must be a singular blessing to any Chris- 
tian legislature to have their counsels aided by the presence of 
such a body of learned and holy men as the bench of bishops 
would then uniformly exhibit. There has never, probably, been 
a time when a greater portion of zeal, of talent, of theological 
learning, and of all those qualities w'liich best become a Christian 
prelate, could be found on that bencji, than at the present moment. 
Yet it is pretended that a seat in the Upper House of Parliament 
must tend so strongly to secularize the characters of our bishops 
as to unfit them for the discharge of their spiritual functions. Now, 
though it may be very true, that an accession of worldly honour may 
make a worldly man still more wwldly, it is equally certain, that 
every enlargement of the field of his active duties, every addition 
that is made to the talents wherewith he is entrusted, will make a 
good Christian more humble, more watchful over himself, and more 
careful of the account which he must one day give of his steward- 
ship. The presence, sutely, of such men in the great council of 
the nation must (besideV the moral authority it gives them over 
the clergy), almdst inevitably, impart a beneficial influence to all its 
deliberations. 

‘Why is it, my Lords,’ saidtho Bishop of Exeter, in his admirable 
speech on the Irish Education Bill, ‘ that we Bishops sit here ? Why 
are men of our spiritual function called to mingle in the counsels of 
you, the mighty ones of this world, and to bear our part in legislating 
for the l^nd? A¥hy is this sti'ict union of church and state, 'mn union 
which, for many more centuries than I can number, has been the glory 
and security of England ? AVhy, 1 ask, is ^this? Is it to make the 
church political ? No, my Lords, in the language of the most vener- 
able man of your order, one, of \vhom, as he is now absent, I can more 
freely express my gratitude and admiration — I mean the noble and 
learned Earl who for so many years sat on that woolsack — it iB not to 
make the church political, but the state religious ; therefore, my Lords, 
it is that we sit here, A¥e sit among you mainly and chiefly (not 
indeed, solely, hut^ mainly and chiefly), that we may he at all times 
ready, vJhen occasion shall demand, to instil into youf counsels the 
holy lessons of gospel truth ; to watch over the best aj|p%ighest in- 
terests of those for whom you legislate ; to raise our warning voice 
against any attempt — from whatever quarter it may proceed — to sever 
policy from religion, or to sacrifice the smallest particle of that pure 

man, nevertheless, whom all Europe had long delighted to honour (Professor Lee), 
and uu him he bestowed Nor is this a solitary instance of his care to discover 
and reward distinguished merit. Mr. Croly, so eminent, among his multifarious 
accompUbhments, for profound t^i^logical learning, has received, in we are told the 
fiftieth year of his age, his first benefice at the same hand : and we cotdd easily giva 
more examples. a . - c 

< faith 
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faith tor which your forefathers^ my Lork^^ drove a bigot fyoQj his 
throne, and for which our predecessors were\;ontent to be led by his 
beadles to a gaol. My Lords, I stand before you a • Bishojf of the 
United Church of England and Ireland — for never raay we forget that 
it is united, least of all in this dark hour pi suftering to tJie Irish 
branch — of common trial, of common peril (it may be), to both. I 
stand here, and implore your Lordships to give your most serious 
attention to the high religious interests, aye, and I must be permitted 
to add, the high religious duties which are involved in this night’s 
question. I stand here, and conjure you to cast off, for one brief hour, 
all inferior thoughts, and toi remember only that you are Christian 
legislators.’ 

We have expressed our opinions freely, but yet, perhaps, not so 
Fully as we ought, on the most important points in Lord Henley's 
pamphlet. That it is expedient for clergymen to reside amongst 
their flocks, and that provision should be made for tlu^ religious 
instruction of the poor, by building and endowing ninv churches 
in our cities and other populous districts, are (juestioiis about 
which there can be no difference of sentiment amongst Christiana; 
but, with respect to the means of effecting these most desirable 
objects, we difl’er wholly from this amiij^le nobleman. 1 1 is scheme 
is utterly impracticable. It would not produce the good which he 
desires, and it would certainly ruin the churcli, to which lie pro- 
fesses (and, we believe, truly) an afl’ectionate attachment. Is it not, 
then, lamentable that a man of this character should be found so 
weak as to desire to abolish the oflice and title of Dean, because 
the word is unscriptural, — as if the titles and oflices of rectors, 
vicars, curates, and chaplains were not equally so! — and so full ol 
prejudice as — while he describes congregational psalmody as a mode 
of worship most pleasing and acceptable to God, — to represent, 
in the same breath, the liigh ami holy service of our cathedrals, 
performed, as it is, with every aid that solemn sights and solemn 
sounds can give to raise the soul to heaven, as a relic of Popery ^ an 
abomination in His sight? — as if the chant of the chapel of 
conventicle were alone adapted to raise the glow of devotion in 
the heart of the worshipper — as if all feelings of true piety must 
of necessity be chilled and extinguished when the glory of God 
is sung 4*^ strains in which the choirs of heaven might join, — 

‘ l^ere through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.’ 

This, and much more than this, is truly lamentable ; especially 
in ail hour, likd the present, when the whole host of anarchy, and 
democracy, and infidelity, are united with a large and increasing 
body of dissenters, and that viler crew who, though nominally 
members of her communion, are m^ing ready every engine of 
• • destruction 
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dest 9 *uc^ioii against the cifurcb, that they may enrich themselves 
with her spoils. On the ultimate views of the republican reformers 
it is nfefedless to expatiate ; they themselves liave spoken plainly 
enough. Of the viewa of the more virulent dissenters it is equally 
needless for us to treatc in detail ; but if any affect to think that 
the indignation of these humble and meek Christians is directed 
solely against the wealthy endowments and pompous ceremonies 
of our own national church, let them read the last pamphlet on 
our list — Mr. Dick’s speech at the meeting of evangelical dis- 
senters in Edinburgh, on the I3th ^pf last September. The 
endowment of the Scottish Kirk (not less rich, in proportion, 
than our own) is not so distributed as to provoke the scowl 
of envy ; and in its ceremonies it certainly has not retained too 
much of what the puritan is pleased to abhor, as the rags and 
tinsel of Popery. Yet that establishment also is the object of 
the most rancorous hostility to this body of evariyelkal reformers, 
who openly avow that it is the sole end and aim of their voluntary 
association to sever the church wholly from the state, and to take 
such measures as may render it impossible in future for any 
Christian government to make a public provision for the religious 
instruction of the people. '•It is, indeed, a fact, which may well 
give pause to our abolishers of deaneries and degraders of prelacy, 
— that at this day the cry of Church Reform is hardly less loud in 
the land of ^ Presbyterian parity,’ than here in England. Mr. 
Dick, the panegyrist and organ, be it remembered, of this associa- 
tion of evangelical dissenters, has, in the following passage, de- 
scribed, w'itli equal force and tjuth, the heterogeneous motives by 
which his constituents are influenced : — 

‘ He who has thorouglily examined the state of public opinion upon 
this head, will find it not to be so truly satisfactory as its first appear- 
ance may show ; he who has scrutinized the grounds which haye 
united so many men of talent and activity in hostility to the present 
churches, will find them to be various, to be contradictory, sometimes 
to be unsound. Many indeed are impelled by worthy sentiments, 
somewhat vague perhaps, and not very firmly rooted, respecting what 
is just, and fitting, and due to liberty ; but others know no better rea- 
son than golitical enmity to the party dominant in the churches : 
others, we must confess, are animated by a blind hatred to religion it- 
self ; while numbers have been driven by the prodigious hii^ships of 
our social condition — in which industry the most unremitting, directed 
by art the most skilful, is no longer sure of its accustomed reward — 
to look to the ruin of our wealthy churches as a source of present re- 
lief, as nearly the last stay against a raging convulsion left to a suffer- 
ing and staggering pec^le. Impelled by these, and various other 
motives, more or less worthy, a vast multitude of citizens, from every 
quarter and condition of political society, have, it is true, united in a 

<; ^ determination 
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determination that something shall be doneVo rectify our ecclesyadj^cal 
system ; but at present, I fear, their union exVnds no further : each 
party has its own ulterior views; one contemplates only*retreiithment 
and reform ; another would willingly proceed in a career of indiscrimi- 
nate devastation ; while few indeed would acl^ from the riglxt motive, 
or be •{)repared to substitute for the present a plan of justice and per- 
manent utility. What shall be the immediate result to which matters 
are thus irresistibly tending, no one can predict. Human sagacity 
fails to foretell what will ensue, when, by an effort of nearly all parties, 
the concerns of our churches are thrown upon the hands of a legisla- 
ture agreed upon no principle.^ ready with no plan, but doomed to fight 
its way to a peaceful settlement of this tremendous question, through 
the heat and dust of debate, amid the clamours f>f contending factions, 
and the breathless onlooking of a whole people.’ — 

This witness is true. Whilst our ears were yfet tingling with 
his words, we read the declaration made by Colonel Grey, the 
son and private secretary of the Prime Minister, to the electors of 
High Wycombe, that a bill for a ^ full and efficient Church 
Reform ’ was already drawn up by government, — ‘ not a bit by 
bit reform, like the Pluralities Bill of last session, but a measure 
that will be full, and efficient, and Vinal!' Have we not 
already had enough of riis al measure/? In what sense Colonel 
Grey wished his words to be understood is one question ; in what 
sense they actually were understood by his radical hearers is 
another. A third of rather higher importance remains, — In what 
sense are they true ? The sneer at the measure which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury brought foiward in the last parliament sits 
not well on Lord Grey’s son and secretary. We have not for- 
gotten, neither has the country forgotten, — Lord Gref has not 
forgotten, neither ought his son to have forgotten, — the strong 
lecorded language of the noble premier in the debate on tliat 
very Pluralities Bill — 

‘ I very much regret,’ said Earl Grey, ‘ the tone, which my noble 
friend (Lord King !) has employed respecting the measure before the 
House. I think that our thanks are due to the dignitaries of tlie 
church, for the disposition they have shewn to meet the public feeling, 
in favour of a reform of the abuses of the church| by the introduction 
of the present bill, which has originated., as in my opinion aS measures 
of this kin^shouid originate, %oilh the heads of the establishment.^ 

Such w’ere the avowed opinions, of Lord Grey on the 2d of last 
April. Hoes Colonel Grey know, in truth, that they have been 
changed ; that he now thinks that measures for the rcibrniation of 
the church ought** to originate with the heads of the church, 
and is therefore resolved to bring forward sn|ch a bill as may once 
again cause that venerable friend of his, Mr. Thelwall, to declare, 
with tears of gratitude, that the performances of Lord Grey in 
^ rou xhvnu Ndt xcvi, • S bii 
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his"old age have surpasstift the promise of his youth ? Be it so. 
But whatever projects he, or others for liim, may have formed ; 
whatever visions of glory his vanity or ambition may have shaped 
from new schemes of innovation, or however reckless he may be 
about the destruction of llie churci*i, provided he can revenge him- 
self on her prelates ; all is not yet lost. Another ministerial 
final bill may be drawm — another ^ perilous cxpejiinent^ may 
have been protocol led — but nothing is done. 

All we ask of every Chrisfian man who sliall have a voice in 
deciding this nioinentous question is,— that he will remember how^ 
great a charge is laid uj)on him, and that he w^ill do nothing 
rashly, nothing for mere political considerations, nothing but as 
under the eye of his great TSisk-master. By all that can bind the 
conscience ancF soul of a responsible being, we WH)uld implore 
every member of both our houses of legislature — every one who 
can listen to such an appeal — not to lay a linger on the church, 
not to touch one stone in the sacred edifice, not to pluck out a 
single golden thread from the fringes of her sanctuary, till he has 
first well examined and understood what is the end which a rightly- 
constituted church is designed to answer ; and has then carefully 
ascertained how far our established church answers to this end, 
and how, in those instances in which it may seem defective, it 
may, with the least change, be made to do so better. 

Now what is the end of a church establishment ? to diffuse and 
to uphold the knowledge and practice of true religion and virtue 
amongst all the members ol the Christian commonwealth. But if 
this be the case, it follows that every national church ought to 
be so fraftied as to make due provision for the maintenance of re- 
ligion amongst men of all sorts and conditions, — that the out- 
ward constitution of the church should bear a close analogy to 
the foini of civil government,*— that the distinctions of rank and 
dignity in her frame should coriespond with the distinctions 
of order in civil society. All the schemes of church reform 
which go upon Lord Henley’s principles — we need not speak of 
those which go beyond them — lose sight of this most important 
truth ; they would ^banish religion from courts and parliaments, 
and from the palaces of the noble and wealthy, and drive her 
back, as a thing we are ashamed of, to the obscure cottages of 
the village poor. Are, then, tha arrogance of birth, the insolence 
of wealth, and the proud pretension of exalted station so wholly 
under the control of Christian principles, that they need not the 
ministers of God’s truth amongst them, to instif into' their minds 
the purifying precepts of the gospel? If, even now, when re- 
ligion ^ exalts her mitred fronts in courts and palnces/ the haughti- 
ness 
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ness of hereditary rank too often lookV down with scorn » oi^that 
personal nobility which has been earned by^ piety and virtue ; how, 
think you, would religion fare with the men of this world, when 
they were taught to despise it in the persons of its abject and 
neglected ministers ? If you jire to make them poor as the apos- 
tles, restore to them the powers with which the first preachers of 
the gospel were invested, — give them back the spiritual gifts of 
the apostolic age, or take not from them the earthly gifts which 
the piety of your ancestors first bestowed, and of which the sacri- 
legious rapacity of a latei> age has left them, God knows, but a 
scanty portion. 

Wc shall be told, by those who know' nothing either of what 
has been or of what is doing in Scotland, that her example proves 
the possibility of having an excellent and efficient national church 
establishment without gradations of rank — without any approach 
to a hierarchy. We answ'er that, speaking the same language, 
reading the same books, and belonging, in all civil essentials, to 
the same general society, the people of Scotland, through all the 
gradations of rank, but more especially in the higher, have profited, 
only less than the people of England, ever since the Keformation, 
by the ability, the learning, the moral ^nd social intluence, and the 
theological authority of the English Church ; — that the clerical 
profession in that country, as a profession, has been regularly 
sinking ever since her ecclesiastical establishment was put ou 
its actual footing, and is now, with rare exceptions, supplied, from 
very humble walks of life, with men who, however amiable and re- 
spectable, do not mingle on anything like equal terms with the 
resident nobility and gentry ; — that, hi fact, the Kirk has fieen losing 
hold on the upper classes v» ith every successive generation ; — and, 
finally, that we much doubt whether, but for the Church of 
England, there would long ere novv have been for the nobility and 
wealthier gentry of the greater part of Scotland any kirk, except 
that which would have acknowledged its patriarch in David Hume.* 
We venture to say, that the parochial clergy of Scotland, admir- 
able in their own sphere, are very sensible that such is the case-^ 
and that the more influential members of thev’ body would not be 
slow', in case of need, to vouchsafe their testimony. 

We are very serious, and very great reason we have to be so. 
Whilst we would conjure all wh© hope to save their country.to 
combme their united strengtii, and to exert every faculty ih^y 
possess, to arrest the march of leckless innovation, and to con- 
found the macHiuations of lawless anarchy — we would no less 
earnestly exhort them to give their best aid in repairing the 
breaches which lime or neglect have made in her bulwarks, and 
adding what is wanting to the defence or perfection of our Zion. 

p 2 What 
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Whatftinay be the be^^t way of doing this, is, it Mill be felt, 
we suppose, by every statesman, a question of all others most 
unfit to be discussed in a popular assembly. In our present 
ignorance of the real nature of that Bill, winch, on Colonel Grey’s 
assurance, M^e must believe the govlirmnent has prepared, we take 
it for granted, that nothing more .will be done, in the first in- 
stance, than to submit certain heads of inquiry to an ecclesiastical 
commission, who will then have to make their report on the nature 
and extent of the abuses complained of ; the remedies that ought 
to be applied ; and the safest and mosreffectual mode of applying 
them. The expediency of fixing the bishops permanently iu 
their respective sees, and not allowing any translations, except 
under very peculiar circumstances, or except to an archbishopric, 
is a j)oint on which many persons, who have given much atten- 
tion to the subject, seem to be agreed. We are not sure that 
these persons are right; neither will we say that they are wrong. 
But we will say, that if the mea.sure itself be right, it should not 
be eftected by equalizing the incomes of all the bishops — a 
thing which could not bej done without much needless inno- 
vation, nor without violations of principle w hich would soon be 
felt above and below the bench of bishops — but by permanently 
anhexiilg to the smaller bishoprics such other pieferments, not 
having cure of souls, as shall secure to each an income sufficient 
for tlie demands of the station and office. A more important 
measure, and one of more unquestionable utility, would be, to es- 
tablish a system of ecclesiastical discipline (for aystem^ at present, 
we have ijone), iu which the chapters of the several cathedrals 
might, according to their original design, act as a synod of 
presbyters to counsel* and assist the bishop, especially in the 
trial of delinquent clergymen. Of pluralities we have already 
spoken, and we will only further say here, that we earnestly 
hope, and earnestly entreat, that whoever may undertake any 
new scheme of legislation for the church — whether the Govern- 
ment or the bishops — will refuse to follow the dictates of popular 
clamour, and w'ill be guided solely by views of practical utility, by 
grave consideration * of the means most likely to ensure to the 
people the best spiritual instruction. The question of tithes, 
though of great importance, belongs not properly to church reform, 
and is a matter w'hich parliainent*is very well able to regulate with- 
out waiting for any report from an ecclesiastial commission. But, 
whatever advantages may attend an act for their |)ermanent com- 
mutation, the fak^niers, at least, are beginning to understand that 
they shall be little gainers by the change ; and small attention, most 
surely, otigftf to be paid to the clamours of political unions, who 
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have no tithes to pay, and whose ulteVior ^object, iu assai^g the 
church, is avowedly to revolutionise the country. ^ i 

It has been boldly said, that a church mmi be unwisely con- 
stituted, which excludes from its bosom men like Howe, Owen, 
Baxter, Calamy, Doddridge, AVatts, Heifrv, Hall. Ought not the 
author of this rcnmrk to have perceived, that it is utterly impos- 
sible, even in imagination, to frame a church, which should leceive 
all these men into her communion — that many of them differed 
from each other no less than from the Church of Kngland — that 
the fault was not in church, but in the minds of these 
dissidents, who laid the main stress of religion on matters of 
doubtful disputation, and loved their owm exclusive opinions better 
than peace and unity ? Ought he fiot rather to have perceived that 
a church must be wisely constituted, iu the main, both as to its 
discij)linc nud doctrines, which numbers in it.s rank more men of 
the profoundest learning, the largest talents, the most exalted 
piety, than can well be reckoned up — Jewel, Hooker, Nowell, 
Aiidrevves, Moiton, Herbert, Sanderson, liammond. Tailor, 
Bull, Beveridge, Stillingffeet, Tillotson ? Ought he not to have 
perceived that this very Church, vyiich he ‘ damns with faint 
praise,’ and at which, though he sneers not himself, he teaches 
others to snet’r, has been, and is, the source of the greatest bless- 
ings, the dispenser of the most enlightened faith, of the purest 
morality ; that to her it is chiefly owing, that the nobles and gentry 
of Kngland, wliose education is mainly, if not wholly, committed to 
her care, have Jiitheito been dislingiii.shed above the men of other 
lands, not merely by their lofty principles of unblemished honour, 
but by a coidial attachment to that religion, which they learnt to 
reverence in their voutli, and which makes tljeni, for the most part, a 
blessing to the poor, and examples to their respective neighbour- 
hoods of the virtues that sliould adorn a Christian gentleman ? But 
this he does perceive. How short-sighted, then, is that benevo- 
lence, w hich pioposes to raise the religious diameter of the poor 
by means that would be directly and immediately injurious to 
the religious character of the higher orders, by severing the minis- 
ters of religion from their soci(ity ? 1^'or the sake of the best 

and highest interests of the people tlicmsclves, w'e, therefore, 
beseech the Christian members of our legislature to reilect, before 
it be too late, how deeply the Welfare of the whole community is 
implicated in preserving in its integrity our established church. 
And if there be any of thtrni who have, for a season, been misled 
by the plausible theories of men, who would lay their improvifig 
hands on that sacred edifice, of which they are not able to ap- 
preciate the usefulness or the beauty ; or, if there be any who 
have begun to think that the cause of * pure and undeffled 
* * religion * 
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religi(^\ would gain by st/ipping the church of its endowments 
,and its dignities, we would entreat them to listen to the words of 
no hired advocate in her defence, — of one who is not even 
a member of her communion, — of one, however, whose intel- 
lectual powers are of the highest prder, and wdiose mind is^so 
enriched with the stores of Christian wisdom, that it were hard to 
say whether he is most to be admired for his fervent piety, or for 
that almost unrivalled eloquence wdiich springs from a heart over- 
flowing wdth Christian love. 

‘ There are many,’ says Dr. Chalmers, I who look with an evil eye 
to the endowments of the Knglislr cluirch, and to the indolence of her 
dignitaries. But to tljat diundi the theological literature of our nation 
stands indebted for lier best acquie.itions ; and we liold it a refreshing 
spectacle, at any tfme that meagre Socinianism pours forth a new 
supply of flippancies and errors, when we Ifehold, as we have often 
done, an armed champion come forth in full equipment, from some 
high and lettered retreat of tl^at noble hierarchy ; nor can we grudge 
her the wealth of all her endowments when we think how well, under 
her venerable auspices, the battles of orthodoxy have been fought — 
that in this holy war.^are they <^re her sons and her scholars who are 
ever foremost in the field — res^dy at all times to face the threatening 
mischief, and by the weight of their erudition to overturn it/ 

Dr. Chalmers is one of those men who, by the stirring flame of 
genius, are raised above all rules — and who could iii no situation 
be indolent; but he has seen wdiat passes around him among the 
ordinary biothers of the race, and knows well that, constituted as 
human nature is, w^e neglect the wise provisions and appliances 
placed wdthi^i our reach for the attainment of every species of good, 
when w^e slmt out ambition from the list of motives. He knows 
well, that in the Cliurcli of Scotland, of which he has long been 
the chief living light, the far greater part even of those clergymen 
who enter on their profession w'ith the highest promise of intel- 
lectual eminence, are found, in the course of a few years, from the 
utter absence of ail external stimulus, retrograding, instead of ad- 
vancing, in every attainment that makes up the armoury of the theo^ 
logian. He proceeds thus : — 

‘ It is owing to the learning of the priesthood, that Christianity has 
kept lier ground on the liigh platform of cultivated and well-educated 
humanity, and that she enters so largely as a bright and much es- 
teemed ingredient into the body of dur national literature. It is well 
when this degree of respect and acknowledgment can be obtained for 
her among the upper classes of life ; and more especially in a free, an 
enlightened nation like our owm, it is of unspeakable benefit that 
Christianity should have been so nobly upheld by the talent and eru- 
dition of her advocates. . . . Whatever the ensuing changes in the 
state of our society may be, there is none that would more fatally 
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speed the disorganization and downfal this g^reat kingdom. th|n if a 
hand of violence were put forth on the and revenues of the 

Church of England. . . . If the ecclesiastical estabMshme/Tts of our 
land shall be in the number which are destined to fall, and that, because 
the temporalities which belong to them hav^ been pronounced, by the 
ora61es of our day, as an oppresliion and a burden on the general popu- 
lation, then, instead of truth being their judge or their executioner, 
they shall have fallen at the hand of cunning and dereitful witnesses 
— they shall have perished in the midst of a strong tleluhion — at the 
mandate, and by the authority of a lie.’ 

These aie tlie words df truth and soberness But the dread 
voice, M-fcTfit/Saivw/Asv evTst^Scv, is not }et gone fortii ! — The guardian 
angels of our temple have not \(‘t deserted it ;--neillier will they 
desert it, unless we jnovc oursefves unw’oitlij. If, indeed, it 
be designed that all the jnslitutions of our country slioidd be over- 
tin owm, and brought to one undislingui'^lietl lt‘vcl of democratic 
equality, then, (lossibly, it may be right that the National Chnrcli 
should be hist deinohshed, if it bus been discoveied, that [liely 
towards God, and good-will towards men — icspect lor established 
order, and a reveienlial regard for all, the decencies and chaiilies 
of life, are destructive of social happij^css, and nothing belter than 
grovelling superstition, or clisgiisling Inpociis), then let the Church 
of England — the pride and glory of all the refonned chmehes -be 
sw'ept away from llu' earth, as the great aullior and upholder of 
all these evils. 

As to Church and as to State — it must he acknowledged 
that our piesent prospects are gloomy, luom the wisdom, or 
from the power, of the go\eiimi/ nl wliich, bv its^rash union 
with the mob, stirred and animated into life and activity so many 
elements of mischief, we picteiid to hope lor little. Tlieie 
are many grave heads dinong ns tlial liave liulo hope of salvation 
from any liumaii power — in wliose opinion, the evil must run its 
career! But we would Kinind thesv. that, ivtn if they lawAio what 
they in sorrow^ and sadness believt*, it would he their duty not t6 
despair. Let no one foiget — let them above ail otlieis leinernber — 
that we are in the hands of IJim who out of cliao.s evoked cider — 
‘ Who out of darkness called up Tight — 

and that He who rewards the rigours of winter with the Dowers 
of spring and the fruits of sui|nner, will not peimit the moral 
world to be covered witli eternal stoihns and ever-enduring night. 
Vicissitudes lie has, in his inscrutable wisdom, appointed fur the 
earth and for tI>ose who dwell on it, — 

. . . . ^ lege rata Sol occidit atque resilrgitl’ 

and when the sun goes down at evening, we do not anticipate its 
grateful and benign re-appearance with more certainty than we 
* • should, 
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shoulci, were our political darkness to become as black as the most 
melarfcholy of its watclrGrs predict, the dawn of a day as bright and 
glorious*as'that with which we and our fathers have been blessed. 

But it is also a part of His gracious and beneficent dispensa- 
tion, that in these natural changes we should ourselves exert 
the means and faculties with wliicli he has endowed ns, to anti- 
cipate and alleviate the obscurity of the night or the severity of 
the seasons : so also it is our moral, political, and religious duty 
to rally heart and hand round our Conservative leaders, and to 
employ — each according to his measure and his station — all our 
means, bodily and mental, to retaid the progress, and to diminish, 
should we fail to avert it altogether, the shock of the Revolution. 
The cordial union and active* co-operation of all who, however 
they may have heretofore difiered as to minor points, are really 
attaclied to the gieat principles of our ancient constitution in 
Church and Slate, will — even if they can now do more — shorten 
the period of our trial, and accelerate the return of older, pjos- 
perity, and peace, under that form of human governnumt, which 
reason and experience have proved to be the best and, indeed, 
only effectual guarantee that has ever been contrived for the 
happiness, freedom, and statility of human society. 
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ADOi-oniuE, history of this remarkable 
substance, 290. 

.ffischylus, the Perseus of, 7Z, 

Africa, Northern, capabilities of, for emi- 
gration, 6. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, analysis of the waters 
of, ,390. 

Alcyonius, his account of the burnings of 
sundry Greek poets in MS., by the 
Byzantine priests, 7‘2. 

Amadis de Gaul, quoted, 267. 

America, United State.s of, ‘ llemarks on 
the Statii>tics and Political Institutions of, 
with some Observations on the Eccle- 
siastical System of, by William Gore 
Ouseley, Esq , 507. 

Anacreontic verse, Greek, n\pdern pronun- 
ciation of, 75. 

Apparitions, philosophy of, 287 — strong 
sense of the supernatural in all minds, 
tft.— the northern liglits, how regarded 
by our ancestors, 288 — every article of 
the Christian’s faith associated with the 
conviction of supernatural agency, 289 
—ancient theories of apparitions, lA. — 
re-appearance of departed spirits, ih . — 
processes of Palingenasy, 290 — history 
of adopocire, i6. — Dr. Fencr’s account 
of an experiment on the body of a male- 
factor, 291 — Dr. Webster’s work c| 
witchcraft, id. — Lavaler, 292 — the phe- 
nomena of apparitions, dirided into two 
classes, 292 — apparitions seen by seve- 
ral persons at tHfc same lime, f4,— •em- 
ployment of optical images, 294 — Ben- 
venuto Cellini and the necromancer at 
YOU XLVIII. No. XCVl. 


the Colllseum, story from Bovet's 
Piindfcmoneum, or tlie Devil’s (Royster, 
quoted, 297 — apparitions originating ui 
certain recondite functions of vision, 
299 — the sea-captain's .story, from 
Bjfoad’s ‘Popular Antiquities,’ 301 — sin- 
gular story of a dream related by Dr. 
oregory, id . — apparitions of an optical 
nature, 302 — apparitions seen only by 
one individual at the same time, 303— • 
phosphorc^i eucc of the eye under pres- 
sure, 304 — the functions of vision dis- 
turbed by tile dcningcinent of the sto- 
mach, 30.> — curious instance thereof, 
related by Dr. P.itoullet, 305 — appari- 
tions originating in local and temporary 
• associations, 306 — apfi.ariUons having 
their origin in a diseased state of the 
vital fiMictions, 307 — extraordinary il- 
lusions of Nicolai, llie bookseller at Ber- 
lin, 307 — curious case of spectial illu- 
sion related by Sir D. Brewster, 310 — 
the caU'C of spectral illuhions investi- 
gated, 314 — the immediate cause a dis- 
order in the digestive organs, 31 r> — lo- 
cality of llie illusion, or place of its 
production, td. — illusion'* ol the ear*, id, 
— case of ^Moses Mendelssohn, td. — case 
of spectral illusions coinniunicated to Dr. 
Abercrombie, 317 — Sir David Brews- 
ter’s theory of spectral illusions, 318. 
Apollonius Ktioiiius, quoted, 10. 
Archilochus of Paros, 7‘J, 81, 85. 
Aristocracy of England, strictures on the 
condition of, 189. 

‘Arlington.’ See NoveUof Fatkionahle Life, 
Atheism and cruellyi close connexion be- 
tween, 105, 
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Atheneusr quoted, 93— the Boswell of *the ' 

. ancients, 98. ^ 

B" 

Bayle, M., his observation on faithless party 
historians, 235, 242, 255. » 

Becker, Rev. J., his ‘Anti-Pauper System,’ 
334 — its extraordinary success, ib. 

Berkeley, Bishop, his description of a fine 
lady and fa'^hionahle gentleman, 200. 

Blood, Dr. William .Stevens's Observ.a- 
tions on the Healthy and Diseased Pro- 
perties of the, 37,5 — prejudices against 
Harvey’s system, i^.—leadirig points of 
Dr. Stevens’s .system, 37G — analysi.s of 
the blood, 378 — saline matter of the 
blood, lb, — .sail an antidote to ihc^ 
poison of the rattle-snafce, 379 — salt the 
principal "aline ingredient in the blood, 
380—high esteem in whicii it wa.s held 
by the ancients, tb. — Lord Somerville 
on the advantages derived to his sheep 
from the j.se of salt, 381 —the climate 
fever of the Guncsee country, 382 — the 
African typhus, how produced, 383 — 
fever a disease of the blood, 384-^Dr. 
Stevens’s views on the ticatment,of 
these icvcr.s, ib, — choleia, 388 — sea 
scurvy, ib. — the saline waters of Aix-bi- 
Chapelle, 290. 

Boelligir on the origin of the elegiac cou- 
plet, 177. 

Bopp, Franz, quoted, 8. 

Broad’s ‘Popular Antiquities,* the sea- 
captain's .story of an apparition from, 301. 

Brew.sler, Sir David, his ‘ Letler.s on Na-, 
tural Magic,’ JSJ. See Appunliom, 

Burns, Koherl, quoted, 95, n, 

Bulwer, Edward Lyllon, Esq., his novels 
characterised, 393, 395. 

Burton, Rev. Edward, D.l)., his ‘Remarks 
upon Church Reform,’ See Church 
Be form, 

Buxton, Mr. Fowell, Count Peccliio’s ac- 
count of a dinner at, 228. 


Cadamesto, the Venetian traveller, quoted, 
380. 

Callimachu.s, 98. 

Callinus, elegies of, 71, 75, 77 — the inven- j 
. tor of the elegiac couplet, 78. 
Cannibalism, proofs of the existence of, in 
New Zealand, 142. 

Came, Mr., his ‘ Life of Eliot/ the mis- 
sionary, characterised, 214. i 

Cashmir, Wilson’s abstract of the history of, 2. j 


‘ Cato’s Letters,* quoted, 259, 260. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, his life quoted, 294. 

Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, his ‘ Political Eco- 
nomy, in connexion with the Moral 
State and Moral Prospects of Society.* 
See PoHlical Economy. 

Charlemagne, History of, by G. P,*R. 
.fames. Esq,, 421 — the subject a noble 
one for the historian, ib , — the empire of 
Chailomagne, 424— his personal cha- 
racter, 425 — modern writers who have 
treated of the age of Charlemagne, 426 
— cha|ictcr of Mr. James’s work, 427. 

Chaucer, the most purely and essentially 
Homeric English poet, 74. 

Church Iteform, 553— Lord Teynham’s 
safe and easy plan for making the coun- 
try prosperous and liappy, t/>.— assaults 
on the established church, 556— views 
of the ultia-reforming assailants of the 
church, 558 — ‘ Safe and easy Steps 
towards an efficient Church Reform/ 
lb, — l^ord Henley’s plan of church re- 
form examined, 5G0 — necessity of a 
revision of our ecclesiastical law, 569— 
church patronage, 571— conduct of the 
Lord Chancellor with regard to, — pre- 
sence of the Bishops in die Upper House, 
572 — ultimate views of the republican 
reformers, 574 — and of the more virulent 
dissenters, i6.— the Scottish kirk an 
object of rancorous ho>lility, tb , — the 
end of a church DNtahlishment, 576— 
nece.ssily of arresting the march of reck- 
less innovation, and confounding the 
machinations of lawless anaichy, 577 — 
the welfare of the community deeply 
implicated in preserving in its integ- 
rity our established church, 579— Dr, 
Chalmers’ character of that church, 580 
— duty of rallying round our conservative 
leader®, 582. 

Clergy, advantages of a well educated, 124. 

Coal®, singular objection to a reduction in 
the duty on, 62. 

Coleridge, Mr., quoted, 95, 

College of Physicians, evening conversa- 
zione at, 375. 

Colonization, capabilities of Northern Africa 
for, 61. 

onstant, Benjamin, described, 274. 
ooper, Mr., his ‘ The Wept of Wishton- 
wish,’ characterized, 216. 

Country wake in Yorkshire described, 232, 

Crabbe, Mr., quoted, 416* 

Day, William, Esq, his * Inquiry into the 

Poor 
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Poor Laws ftnd Surplus Labbur, and 
their Mutual Ke-aciion, 321,* See Poor 
Laws, 

Dream, singular story of a, related by Dr. 
Gregory, 301. 

E 

Earle, Augustus, bis ‘Three Months resi- 
dence in New Zealand, in 1827, with a 
Journal of a Residence in 'fiistaii 
D’Acunha,' 132. See JSew Zeaiitnd. 
Elegiac couplet, musical notation of a 
Latin, 75. 

Elegy, (Jieek. See Greek Elegy. 

Emigration considered, as an expedient for 
removing the existing distress, capabili- • 
lle^ of Northern Africa for, 61. 

Emigration, infant, Major « Robinson’s 
sclietne of, 329. 

England, Count Peccliio’s 01)ser\ations on. 
See Pevefno. 

England and hVaricc; or a Cure for the 
Ministeiial (iallumania, 523. 

Euripides, 73. 

F 

Family Prayer, its service, 119. 

Fashionable Society in England, strictures 
on the condition of, 189 — picture of, 195 
—its cliief cliaraclciistic exclusiveness, 

197. 

Fayette, La, ct la R6volulion de 1830: 
Mistoire des Choses et des Homines de 
Juillel, par B. Sairans le Jcune, .523. 
Ferricr, Dr., his account of an experiiiient ' 
on tlifc body of a malefactor, 291. 

Feudal sv.stem, l.itc and .gradual giovMh 
of, 12 ' 

Fief, deiinition of a, 15 
Flint, Timothy, his ‘ Recollections of the 
Last Ten Veais passed in occasional 
Residences and Jouineyings in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, Irom Pittsburg 
and the Missouri to the Spanish Fron- 
tier.’ See Mississippi. 

Foster, John, his ‘ Essay on Accent’ quoted, 
72 

‘ France and England, or a Cure for the 
Ministerial Gallomania,’ quoted, 252 
Franck, his ‘ Callinus, sive Qua-.stionislle 
Origiiie Canninis Klegiaci Iractatio cri- 
tica,’ 69 — his overflowing erudition, 78 
—his strange and afflicting .style ot Latin 
coiiipositioii, %b* See Greek elegy 
Ficeling, Sir Francis, excellence of his j 
post-oflice administration, 366 f 


• « 

French Revolution, real principles of, 104 
' — horri^rs of, and their origin, 122 
French Revolution oClhe Thfce Days, 234 
— the most causeless and the most un- 
provoked, lb . — yet held up by English 
reforvners for applause and admiration, 
235 — Its hi'-tory published by the Society 
for the Diflusion of Useful Knowledge, 
tb. — Boyles’ observation on faithless 
party histories, i/i,— the Histoire dc la 
Reslaiiration, parim ilomme d’Etat, lA. 
—Prince Polignac’s ‘ Political Reflec- 
tion.'.’ in reply thereto, — his vindica- 

tion of hiniself from the charges of the 
‘ Homme d’Elat,* 238 — his description 
of the (listingui.shing character of the 
present epoch, 2-40 — necessity of a poli- 
tical power in « state, 242 — the charter 
ot 181 4, 245 — and of 1830, 246 — events 
of Charles X.’** reign, 248 — conduct of 
La Fayette, 253— conduct of the French 
])eriodical press, 255 — impolicy of is- 
.suing ol the ordbnnance.s, 258 — charac- 
ter of the French expedition to Spain, 
260 — league for the suppression of 
j»<racy, 262 — French expedition against 
^Igiers, 263 — Fiance still a Catholic 
country, i6.— consequences of a war 
against Ivngland, 264— stale of French 
Canada, ib. — situation of Louis Philippe, 
267 — hi.s struggle with the press and 
the maich-of-mlellect men, ib —the 
French journali.sts, 269— Louis XVIIL, 
277 — his '^el6.shne«s and apathy, i6.— 
religious history of the French people, 
281 — ihe principle ot order must triumph 
’ ill France unless the vlbrld is to he re- 
harbarized, 284. 

Fry, Mr.s?, and the female convicts in New- 
gate, 229 

G 

Glass, Alexander, the governor of Tristan 
d’Acunha, account of, L57 

Goethe, his ‘ Faust’ quoted, 195 

Gower, D)fd F. L,his translation of ‘Faust* 
(juoted, 19.5 

Gravina, his ‘ Region Poetica* quoted, 72 

Greek Anacreontic verse, modern pronun- 
ciation of, 75 

Greek Elegy — Franckii Callinus, sivd 
Qua'stionis de Origine Carm in is Klegiaci 
traclatio crilica, 69 — peculiar character 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, »A,— the cha- 
racter of Homer merged in the character 
of the age, 70— with Homer the sun of 
Greek heroic poetry rose and set, i//.— 
2 Q 2 DO 
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no gfcnuineodeseendants of the Homeric 

, hero, 70— second epoch of G^^^;:ian poe- 
try, tb,^T)n Elegy, ib . — the connexion 
between Homer and Pindar entire, 16 . — 
their joining links, the warlike strains 
of Callinus and Tyrtaeus, 16 .— Hesiod, 
t&.— the works and days, ib, — Mimner- 
mus, 16 ;— Sappho, close connexion 

between the genuine Hesiod and the 
Gnomic elegy, 72 — efl'ects of time and 
barbarism on the antique muse of Greece, 
t7>.—Alcyonius’s account of the burnings 
of sundry Greek poets in MS. by the 
Byzantine priesN, ib, — Gravina’s Region 
Poetica, id. —Foster’s * Essay on Accent’ 
quoted, id. — proper and specific age of 
lyric poetry, 73 — the ode, ib. — thef' 
Persians of ASschyltfs, id. — Sophocles 
the middle point between the predo- 
minance of the ode and^the comedy, id. 
—the connecting links Ailschylus and 
Euripides, id.— in Sophocles alone the 
constituents of the Greek tragic ideal 
met, united, and became vocal, 73 — 
Greek poetry strictly original and self- 
evolved, 74-— Chaucer the most j/urely 
and essentially Homeric English goet, 
td.— sketch of the elegy) id. — musical 
notation of a Latin elegiac couplet, ib. 
—modern pronunciation of Greek Ana- 
creontic verse, id.— Boettiger on the 
origin of the elegiac couplet, 77 — cha- 
racter of Franck’s dissertation, 78 — ag*? 
of Simonides, 79 — origin of the term 
*elegy,' id, — distinctive names relative 
to elegiac poetry, id.— the exhortation of 
Hector and ^jax to their troops, and the 
fragment of Callinus compared, 80 — 
account of Tyrtaeus, 33 — and of his 
poems, id. — his ‘Embateria’ quoted, 84 
— characteristic differences of the poetry 
of Callinus and Tyrtacus. id. — honours 
obtained by Tyrlaeus at Sparta, id. — 
‘ Archilochus of Paros, 85 — account of the 
Gnomic elegy of Solon, 86 — and of 
Thcognes, 89— fragments of Xenophanes 
of Colophon, 93— love elegies of Mim- 
nermus, 94 — Simonides iho poet of 
Ceos, 96 — his elegies and epigrams, 97 
— Philelasof Cos, 98— Callimachus, id. 
—the elegiac couplet a favourite mode 
of composition with the Romans, id.— 
Catullus, Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, 
99. 

Greek poetry, itrictly original and self- 
evolved, 74 

Greek poets, burning of sundry in MS. by 
the Byzantine priests, 72 


Green, John, his < Reminiscences of the 
Rev. Robert Hall, A.M.’ See Hail. 
Gregory, Olinlhus, LL.D, F,R.A.S,, nis 
edition of the ^ Entire Works of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A.M.’ See. See Hail. 
Gregory, Dr., singular story of a dream 
related by, 301 * 

Guizot, M., liis ^ Lectures on the History 
of Civilization in France* cited, 12 

H 

Halford|.Sir Henry, essays read by him at 
the evening conversazione at the College 
of Physicians, 375 — his essay on the 
illness and death of George IV., id. 

Hall, Captain Basil, his view of the state 
of society in America, 521 
Hall, Rev.ffRohert, A.M., &c., the entire 
works of, published under the superin- 
tendence of Olinthus Gregory, LL. D., 
F.R.A.S., 100—1* Heminiscences of the 
Rev. Robert Hall,’ ?d. — difficulty of 
forming an opinion of Hall and Ids writ- 
ings, id. — Ins cutly pamphlet, entitled 
* Christianity con.>»istent with a Love of 
Freedom,’ 101 — sundry passages from, 
102 — Hall’s eloquent and philosophical 
.sermon on llie real principles of the 
French revolution, 104 — ferocity of cha- 
racter the effect of sceptical impiety, id, 
—close connexion between atheism and 
cruelly, 105 — infidelity lav curable to 
unbridled sensuality, id.— impropriety 
of republishing the unripe speculations 
of Hall's youth, id. — his ‘ Apology for 
the Freedom of the Press,’ 106— his 
acrimonious and unjust character of 
Bishop Horsley, id — his calumny 
against the Church of England, 107 — 
bis libel on Mr. Pitt, id. — his self-con- 
tradiction, 108 — his de.scription of Dr. 
Priestley, 110 — and upon Hartley, Pa- 
ley, Burke, Paine, Wolstonecraft, 112— 
his aversion to formularies of faith, 113 
—disastrous effects of his latitudmarian 
principles, 114 — bitterness displayed in 
his controversies, 115 — his rough notes 
for sermons, 118 — the indiscriminate 
publication of bis papers condemned, 
. id. — family prayer, 119 — .swearing, id. 
Ir — his sermon on infidelity, 120 — advan- 
tages which society owes to religion, id. 
his sermon on war, 122 — horrors of the 
French revolution, id, — advantages of 
knowledge to the lower classes, 123— 
improvement of the mass of the people 
our grand security, td.— his sermon on 
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the death of the Princess Charlotte, 124 
—his sermon on the discouragements 
and supports of a Christian minister, 
—his polemical treatises, 126 — his con- 
fessions on the subject of revit wals, 127 
— his biographical sketches of de^iarted 
friends, ib , — his letters, 128 — his^r- 
sonal character, li.— his style of preach- 
ing, ib , — his temperament and disposi- 
tion, 130. 

Hallarn, Mr., his ‘ History of the Middle 
Ages’ cited, 11,15 

Heber, Bishop, his testimony to merits 
of Colonel Tod, 5 

Henley, Lord, his ‘ Plan of Church Re- 
form.’ See Church Heform, 

Herodotus, quoted, 77, 81,82 

Hesiod, 71 — his works and days, ib . — 
connexion between and the Gnomic 
elegy, 72 

Hibbcrt, Dr. Samuel, his ‘ Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Apparitions, and an At- 
tempt to trace such Illusions to the 
Physical Causes,' 287. See Jppan- 
firms. 

* Historical Nov^'cls.’ See ‘Novels of Fa^ 

shionahle Life' 

* How will it work?’ by J. G. Demaistre, 

642. Sec Parlmmcntary Reform. 

* How' it must work,’ by Lord Teynham. 

Sec* Parlinmeniary Reform. 

Horner, peculiar character ol the Iliad and 
Ody.s-ey, 68 — his character merged in 
the character of the age, 70 — the sun of 
Greek heroic poetry rv)se and set with, ib. 

Horner anil PiiiHar, the connexion between 
entire, 71 — their joining links the war- 
like strains of Caliinus and Tyrtaius, ib. 

Hume, David, quoted, 209* 

I 

.Tames, G. P. R. Esq, his ‘History of 
Charlemagne,’ 421. See Charlemagne. 

Iliad and Odyssey, peculiar character of, 
69 

India, the native annals of, one great my- 
thi(* period, 1 

Infi'lelily, favourable to unbridled infidelity, 
105 

Inheritance, laws of, 57 

Jonson, Ben, quoted, 242 ' 

Kircher’s supposed origin of apparitions, 
290 

Kitchener, Dr.; his ‘ Traveller’s Oracle, or 


• 

Maxims for Locomotion,' 346 — his 
‘ Horsl and Carriage Oracle.’ Se^ 
Public Carriages^he Ihad. 
Knowledge, advantages of to ^the lower 
classes, 123 
• 

L 

Land, great extent of, in the British terri- 
tory of North America, See. 60 
Landed property, mischiefs of a minute 
subdivision of, 58 

Landor, Mr., his ‘ Imaginary Conversations* 
quoted, 196 

Latin elegiac couplet, musical notation of 
a, 75 

•Laws of Inheritance, 57 
Leamington watdl's, analysis of, 391 " 
Lemaistre, .1. O., A. M., his * How will it 
work ?’ See Parliamentary Reform* 
Lister, Mr., characteristics of his novels, 
170. See Novels of Fashionable Life, 
Louis XVIII., M^moires de, recuell^i et 
mis cti ordre par M. le Due de 
455 — rneiitcris impudentissime ! the 
v^ork a gross fraud on the public, t6«— 
j^tecUori of tlie imposture, 456 
Lower classes, advantages of knowledge 
to, 123 

Lunatic Asylum at York, 230 
M 


Malcolm, Sir John, his * History of Persia/ 
392. 404 > 


/Vfanzotii, his tragedy of l^siderio quoted, 
434 • 


Middleton^ Dr. Amos, his analysis of the 
Leamington waters, 390 
Milliners* apprentices, intolerable labour 
imposed on them during the London 
sea^on, 194 

Mimnermus, of Colophon, 71 — his love 
elegies, 94 

^ Missionary Plutarch/ a desideratum in 
the literature of Protestantism, 214 
Mississippi, valley of the, ‘ HecoUectiona 
of the lalt Ten Y ears, passed iit occa- 
sional Residences and Journeyings in, 
by J imoihy Flint,’ 201— worthy to be 
placed on the same shelf with Mrs* 
Trollope’s * On the Duuietltc Manaera 
of the Americans,’ tir...«4iccouiit of the 
author, tb . — his ten years woful up# fuid 
downs, ‘202 — his picture of clericid life 
in the valley of the Misiiieippt, f6.— 
camp-meetings in the woodf, 205— de- 
scription of the scenery on the shores of 

the 
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the Arkansas, 207— slate of j^itcrature 
in America, 208 — American puffing, 209 
-—town-malting quackery, 210 — appear- 
ahce, manners, and habits of the last 
wretched relics of tlie red population, 
ih . — rapid increase of the black *popula- 
tion over the southern states, 213 — un- 
successful attempts made to Christianize 
the native population, ib . — tact of the 
red people in estimating the real station 
and importance of individual w’liites,2l4 
— evidences of a former \ast population, 
216— story of Baptiste Roy, ih . — fixed 
antipathy between the Anglo- Americans 
and the Indians, 218 — existing monu- 
ments of a vast primeval population in^ 
North America, 218. ^ 

Morier, Mr., his ‘ Zohrab the Hostage,’ 390 
* Mothers and Daughters,’ a novel, charac- 
terized, 198 

Mulgrave, Lord, characteristics of his no- 
vels, 178. See Novels of Fashionable 
Life. 

Musical notation of a Latin elegiac couplet, 


N 

New Zealand, ‘Narrative of a Nine Months* 
Residence in,’ together with a Journal 
of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha, by 
Augustus Earle, 182 — general valut of 
the performance, i 6 . — sweeping sarcasms 
on the English missionaries, 133 — rapid 
increase of intercourse between the port 
of London an^j New Zealand, ib . — meritii 
of the author as a painter, ih. — his nu- 
merous perambulations, 1 34— firat disco- 
very of New Zealand, 135 — tile occasion 
of the author’s expedition to, ib . — his 
arrival thereat, 136 — physique of the 
population, %b . — ballet in puris nalurali- 
bus, 16 .— dock-yard at E. O. Racky de- 
' scribed, 137 — .veltlement at Koraka- 
dika,138 — social qualities of the natives, 
16 .*— active industry of their chiefs, 139 
‘ —female infanticide, 140 — degraded 
situation of the women, 46. — mode of 
courtship and matrimony, li,— female 
infidelity never forgiven, 141 — proofs 
of the propensity of the natives to can- 
nibalism, 142— ‘King George,’ 145 — 
proofs of the innate kindness of heart of 
the female acx, ib . — cruelties practised 
by the natives, 147— massacre of Cap- 
tain Thompson and his crew, 148 — ship- 
wreck of the Mercury and Eiilerprize, 
and treatment of the crews, 149 —pro- 


gress of the natives in arts and manners, 
150 — merits of the missionaries, %b . — 
the author’s criticisms on them, *6. — bis 
reception by them at Kiddy Kiddy, 151 
Marsden vale described, ib. — anecdotes 
o^the missionaries, 152 — the art of tat- 
tooing described,! 55 — skill of Arangtiie, 
the artist, ib. 

Nicolai, the bookseller of Berlin, extraor- 
dinary spectral illusions of, 307 
North Ameiica, extent of land in our co- 
lonial territory of, 60 — existing monu- 
mentspof a vast primeval population in, 
218 

‘ Novels of fashionable Life,* 391 — and 
‘ Historical Novels,* ih, — the publisher 
detected in selling thirty thousand copies 
of, at %d. per volume, on condition of 
expurlatifin, ih. 

Novels of Fashionable Life, 165 — the sub- 
ject of fashionable life peculiarly un- 
fruitful, 106 — ambition the characteristic 
of English society, 168 — high life exhi- 
bited by our novel writers in its least 
respectable point of view, ih. — good 
sense, good taste, and good feeling, the 
characteristics of Mr. Lister’s novels, 170 
— imperfect productions considered as 
works of art, 171 — ‘Arlington,’ %b. — 
deicctiveness of its plot, %h . — its scanty 
allowance of narrative, 177 — character- 
ihlic of Lord Mnlgrave’s novels, 178-— 
plot of ‘The Conti ast,’ — its defects 

the want of efficiency, not invention, 185 
— his description of the manners and 
language of the lower classes faulty, 186 
— his representation of rustic manners 
overcharged, ib. — strictures on the con- 
dition of life aristocracy and the people 
of fashion, 189 — efleqU of fashionable 
manners and customs upon tradesmen 
and servants, 190 — condition of milli- 
ners’ apprentices during the London 
season, 194 — ‘exclusiveness* the chief 
characteristic of fashionable life, 197— 
the way in which this exclusive supre- 
macy is obtained described in ‘Mothers 
and Daughters,’ 198 — Bishop Berkeley’s 
description of a fine lady and fashion- 
able gentlemen, 200 — laxity ill respect 
f of the cardinal female virtue the cardi- 
* nal sin of fashionable life, ib. 

O 

Ouseley, William Gore, Esq., his ‘ Remarks 
on the Stali-ttics and Political Institutions 
of the United States, with Observations 

on 
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on the Ecclesiastical System of America, 
her Sources of Revenue, &c.,’ 507 

P 

Palingenesy, processes of, 290 
Parliamentary Reform, 542 — * Hou^will 
ft work ?* f6,-— Lord Grey's * pe%ous 
experiment,* -dissolution of the suc- 
cedal parliament, i6 . — the new constitu* 
eney, 543 — materials of the new parlia> 
ment, 644 — pledge-bolting, id. — con- 
duct of the Conservatives, 546 — Lord 
(;hand 0 vs’s clause, 547 — aspect of tlic 
county elections, 548 — briber^ lelt un- 
touched, 550 — overwhelming predomi- 
nance given by the bill to mobs and 
demagogues, 552 — 44ow it must work,’ , 
553-^Iist of measures to winch the new 
parliament stand pledged, (454 
Pecchio, Count, his ‘ Osservazioni Semi- 
serie di un Esule sull* Inghilterra,* 222 
—•account of <he author, id. — geuile- 
inanly tone of his work, 223 — his first 
night in a London lodging-house, td . — 
position of refugees on their first arrival 
in England, 224 — condition of the Spa- 
nish exiles, his opportunities of 
seeing only the unfavourable aspect of 
our community, ti.— -his visit to a Bap- 
tist meeting-house, 225— a baptizing in 
an actual running water, 226— intoler- 
ance of the English, 227 — amusing ac- 
count of a dinner Ut Mr. Fowell Buxton’s 
228 — ^Mrs. Fry and the female convicts 
in Newgate, 229 — Quakers* lunatic asy- 
lum at York, 230 — habits of Briti.sh 
sailors ashore, lA.— religious ob.scrvanccs • 
of the English, 231 — genuine modesty 
of young Ivnglish gentlewomen, td . — a 
country wake in VorksT^iire, 232 
People, improvement of the mass of, our 
grand security, 123 * 

Persians, the, of iEschylus, 73 
Philosophy of Apparitions, 287. Sec ^p- 
paritions. 

Philetas, the poet of Cos, 98 
Picken, Mr., his ‘ Letter^ of an Emigrant 
' Settler in Canada* quoted, 329 
Plato, quoted, 86 

Poetariuni Gimcorum Sylloge, curante Jo. 

Fr. Boissonade, 69. Sec Greek elegy • 
Poets, in all nations, the first historian, 1 
Polignac, M. de, his ^ Considerations roli- 
tiques sur I’Epoque actuellc, addres.sees 
& I'Aulcur auonyme de I’Ouvrage inti- 
tule Histoiie de la ResUiuration, par 
un Homme d’Etat.” * See French Rtvu- 
iuiion. 

Political Economy, in connexion with the 


moral state and moral prospects of so- 
by Thomas ChalmeVs, D.D., pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University o# 
Kdinhiirgh, 39 — the cloctdV’s merits as a 
Christian pai>tor and a political arith- 
metician, id . — a Christian education not 
the only desideratum in our national 
economy, iA%--the doctor’s adhesion to 
the Malthusian theory of population, 40 
—his proposition that the Uitullords alone 
pay all taxt"*, 41— difficulty tu the way 
of this proposition, i6. — tlie restraint 
upon marriage, 43 — circumstances which 
influence the supply of food to a com- 
munity, 41 — llie doctor maintains the 
necessity of retarding the increase of our 
numbers, ih. — progress of popuhitioii la 
he left to the Jaws which nature has es- 
tablished, 46 — (he redundancy of popu- 
lation local, not general, 47-— its cure, td, 
— the doctor’s view confined to the Bri- 
tish islands alone, lA.— home coloniza- 
tion, 48 — increase of employment ob- 
tained by ail cxteti!»iun of trade, lA.— the 
question as to the promise of relief held 
#ul by increase of capital, 50— foreign 
tiade, 51 — the doctor’s Utopia of a self- 
-contained nation, 52— case of a country 
wliicli imports agricultural produce, »o* 
—restrictions on llie importation of 
foreign corn, 54— effect of the remission 
of taxes, 55 — the doctor’s assumption of 
uliiinalc for immediate eflects, tA.— tithes 
an incubus on agriculture, 56 — necessity 
of commuting them for a rent-charge, or 
for land, id. — the question, whether the 
interests of a commuvty can he advanc* 
ed by agieater oriels .subdivision of ili» 
landqii jiropcrty, through the law.s of in- 
heritance, 57 — mischiefs of a minute 
subdivision of landed property, 68— the 
que*itiun of emigration considered, tA. 
— extent of land in our colonial terri- 
tory of North America, 60 — population 
of Great Britain and Ireland, iA.— *8ur- 
face soils of Europe sufficient to support 
a hundred times her present population, 
61 — ci^ahi lilies of Northern Africa 
colonization, lA. — the doctor** alofMi***^ 
the rLk of men becoming as 
packed ‘as mite.s in a chemw’/ 
his infallible specUic for the 
'singular objection to a 
duty on coals, tA.— the objeo 

tion to ernigraion, becan'® *1 sliiCiMtiatea 
population, answered. eiiid ^sa hla 
argument against a provttttoii for 
the poor, CS^crrWw of llie Malthusian 
docUiae, 
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doctrine, 66 — discrepancy between the 
doctor and Malthus, 67-^th^ doctor’s 
< grand specific 'a prudential restraint 
upon marAage,* ib, — an interference 
with tl)e dictates of nature, as to the proper 
period for marriage, no part of tjie duty 
of a Christian pastor, ib, — no neceisary 
connexion between relig'on and celibacy, 
virtue and abstinence from wedlock, ib. 
-—the moral tendency of the doctrine in- 
describably pernicious, 68 — the doctor 
implored to reconsider his opinions, 69. 
Poor, the arguments against a legal provi- 
sion for, answered, 65— advantages of 
knowledge to, 123 

Poor-laws, 321 — benefits conferred by 
them on British society, ib. — defects in , 
the letter and practice ib, — statute of 

Elizabeth, 321 — relief of the helpless 
poor, 322 — employment for those ca- 
pable of work, tb. — ruinous practice of 
overseers, 323 — necessity of abolishing 
the practice of supplementary wages out 
of the poor-rate, 328 — Major Kobinson’s 
scheme of infant emigration, 329— ne- 
cessity of abolishing the practice- of 
making up wages out of rates, 330 — the 
modes of accomplishing this end hoi. 3 
and foreign colonization, 331 — necessity 
of discouraging the able-bodied labourer 
Irom relying on parish aid, 332 — and of 
enabling him to maintain himself in in- 
dependence, tb. — extraordinary succc«.s 
of Mr, Becker’s anti-pauper system, 334 
— evils of the discretionary power of the 
magistrates, 336 — scale of parish pay 
acted on in a^mvesleni county, 340 — 
necessity of adopting a uniform mode 
of keeping patish accounts, 3(11— and 
that all parish assessments should be 
levied on one uniform, scale, 342 — ne- 
cessary alterations in the law of settle- 
ment, tb. — the bastardy laws, 344— Mr, 
Withers’s extraordinary experiments on 
his father’s estate in Hampshire. 345. 
Population of Great Britain and Ireland, 60 
Person, Professor, his critical style, 78 
Portans, J. Esq., his * Letter Dn|the State 
of the Agricultuml Poor,' 334. 

Prichard, Dr , his ‘ Origin of the Celtic 
Nations’ quoted, 8 
Proyast, Abb^, quoted, 278 
Public carriages— tlie road, 346— great hn- 

{ >rovement in the system of land-travel- 
ing, t6.— first Appearance of a stage- 
coach o» the B47— attempt to 

write theni down, ib. — stage travelling 
tc Oxford, in 1742, t6«^a comfortable 


sleep h la Dodswell, t&.— journey from 
Piccadilly to Exeter in the Comet, 348 
— Apsley House, Duke of Wellington, 
Old Brentford, Hume, Hounslow, the 
hospital ground, bokickers, the colossus 
of roads, artists, Staines, 348—^ the 
%7iotest hanimal alive,’ the roller-bolt, 
‘ the staid and steady team,* the twitch, 
the thorough-bred near wheeler, a low 
fall of ground, Bagshot, 351— a slow 
coach, the Regulator, the backgammon 
board, * over she must go !’ Hertford 
Bridge, the Quicksilver mall, 353— the 
Hoiylibad mail, the Chester Highflyer, 

357 — the Brighton road, the Red Rover, 
the Age, Mr. Stevenson, ib, — fast work, 

358 — the coach horse, 359—how a 
coach is * worked,’ 360— perfection of 
the modeijfi form of stage coaches, »6,— 
accidents, 361— necessity of ‘ putting 
horses well together,’ 363 — no depend- 
ence in iron linchpiiu*, ib. — the wheels, 
ib. — how to load a coach properly, 364 
Collinge’s patent-boxes, 365 — excellence 
of our post-oflice administration under 
Sir Francis Freeling, 366 — human© 
change in the whole system of the road, 
367 — the old-fashioned coachman, <6.— 
suggestion to road-surveyors, 368 — and 
to stage-coach proprietors, 369 — charge 
on the English coach horse, 370— a 
word or two on private vehicles, »6,— 
the phmton, curricle, gig, buggy, Stan- 
hope, Dennet, Tilbury, the double-bo- 
died pba'ton, the brilscka, 371 — the 
pony-chaise the most dangerous of all 
vehicles, 372 — decline of the taste for 
the whip, ib. — amateur or ‘ gentleman 
coaohmeii/ ib.j-^Stf James’s Street, o« a 
levee day, 374 — Hyde-park on a fin© 
afternoon, ib. 

Q. 

Quakers’ Lunatic Asylum at York, 230, 

Quinctilian, quoted, 76, 

R. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, bis account of the 
Battas, 141. • 

Rajast’han, Annals and Antiquities of, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, 1— poets in all 
nations the first historians, ti.— the na- 
annals of India one great mythic 
period, ift.— the Rfijfi Taringini, the an- 
nals of Cashmir, 2 — proofs that historical 
composition was not unknown in India, 
3 — genuine historical records only to be 
found among the Buddhist or Jain com- 
munities, 4— Colonel Tod a btdd adven- 
turer 
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turer into the regions of pro-historic | 
history, 5— information concerning the 
author and the nature and design of his 
book,t6. — the British intercourse with 
the Rajpoots entrusted to the author, lA. 
-—extraordinary influence obtain^ by 
him over the various tribes, tft. — B%h»p 
Heber’s testimony thereto, i7>. — evi- 
dence of the author’s love for this re- 
markable people, 6 — value of the work 
to the future historian of India, lA. — 
course of the author’s personal narrative, 
— grandeur of the scenery, td. — gene- 
ral character of the architeciire, 7 — 
the authoi’s mode of collecting liis ma- 
terials, if>. — original biith-place and 
descent of the Rajpoot tribes, t/j — rela- 
tionship of the whole family of Teutonic 
languages with the Sanserif 8 — identity 
of the Indo-Scythic races with llic origi- 
nal tribes of the north of luiiope, »/>. — 
the general character of their religion 
the same, i6. — analogy between the 
Rajpoots and the northern tribes, 9 — 
singular coincidences between the usages 
of remote nations, 10 — feudal system 
among the clans of Rajpooiana, 1 1— -late 
and gradual growth of that sNSteni, 1*2 — 
common origin ol our'Peutonic ancestry 
and the cliivalry of Rajpootana, 13-— 
books of grants, t/>. — hereditary descent, 
i6. — armorial bearings, 14 — fiscal or 
demesne territory, lA. — fine on llie re- 
newal of a fief, IG — allodial tenure, 17 
descending operation of Indian feu- 
dalism, t6 , — formation of Rajapooiana, 
18 — its early annals, lA. — invasion of the 
Saracens, 10 — irruption of the Mahome- 
tans, lA. — reign of Jjamarsi, lA. — tipic of 
the poet Chuud, in one hundred thou- 
sand stanzas, ib, — Colonel Tod translates, 
thirty thousand stanzas, 2U— heroic re- 
sistance of tlie Rajpoot princes to the 
Mahomedan cotujueror, /A. — memorable 
sieges of Chectore, the capital of Mewar, 
lA. — fall of Samarsi, the sovereign of 
Chectore, 21 —Rajpoot state of Marwar 
founded, ib, — ^The infant Rana, Lakuni- 
ski seated on the throne, ?A.— Warfor 
Pudmaiu, the * Angelica’ of Chectore, ib, 
—succession of the native princes of 
Mewar, 25 — characteristic incident An* 
cerning Perthi Raj, the Roland of nis 
age, th . — last and fatal invasion of the 
Mahometans, 26 — festival of the bracelet 
described, iA,-rlhe mighty Achber ap- ! 
ears before Chectore, 27— its last fall, 
8— -dependent and inglorious state of 


I the' Rana- of Mewar, 30— annals of the 

' rival states, 33 — the Rahtorcs ofMarwar, 
ib. — death of their hero, Ajit, lA. — th^ 
Rajpoot character describefl, 34— present 
state and future prospects of Rajast’^ban, 
lA.-ynoralfateof its jieople in the hands 
of the merchant princes of England, ih, 
— remarkabl' .transition state of siMiiety 
formed in oncj^rovince by Zalim Sing, 
regent of Koiah, 35 — his extraordinary 
character, th. 

Raja Tanngiiii, annals of Cashmir, account 
of, 2. 

‘ Refugee in America,’ a novel, by Mrs, 
Tioilopc, 5117. 

Religion, udv.iniages which society owes 
, to, 120. 

Riltor, his ‘ Vorh^inc Europllisclicr Vdlkcr- 
ge-schichten vor Herodotus,’ cited, 8. 

Road, tlie. See Puhhc Cnrrtrtffes. 

Robinson, Major, liis scheme of infant cmi- 
giation, 320. 

Rose, Sir (ieorpe, his view of the state of 
society and public feeling in America, 
522. ' 

Kijiunda — 0\vcnilc«, described, 268. 

0 S. 

‘ Safe and Easy Steps towards an E/flcrcnt 
Church Reform ; one more cftlcient 
than that of Lord Henley, by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England.’ Sec 
CAurr/i lieform. 

•Salt. See lUood. 

Sceptical impiety, ferocity of character, the 
f effect of, 104. • 

Scott, Sir Walter, his ‘Ijcttcrs on Demon- 
ology^nd Witchcraft,* 287. See jdppa- 
ritions. 

Seaward, Sir Edward, * Narrative of hi.s 
Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery 
of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea ; 
with a detail of many extraordinary and 
highly iriferesliiig events in his i.ife ; 
edited by Miss .Jane Porter,’ 480. 

Servants, effects of fashionable manners 
and customs upon, 190. 

Sheridan, Sirs, her * Carwell* charact<if- 
ized, 421. 

Simonides, the poet of Ceos, 96 — his e\th 
gies and epigrams, 97— big prize in* 
sCription at Thermopylae, ib. 

Society, fashionable, tn England, Rlrictures 
on the condition of, 190 — picture of, 195 
— its chief characteristic ezclttsifeness, 
197. 

Society for the DifTusiott of Useful Know* 
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ledge, ks history of the French Revolu- 
tion oj tlie*^lhree days, 235. ^ 

Solon, gnomic elegy of, 86. 

Somerville, Eord, ou the advantages de- 
rived to his sheep from the use of salt, 
381. 

Sophocles, the middle point between the 
predominance of the Q''c and the Co- 
medy, 73. 

Southey, Mr., his * Tale of Paraguay* 
quoted, 10. 

Stevens, Dr. AVilliam, his ‘ Observations 
on the Heallhy and Di;iea.scd properties 
of llie Blood,* 375. 

Strabo, quoted, 81. 

Swearing, defined, 1 19. 

T. .. 

Temperance, the beauty of, 164. 

Teynham, Lord, his ‘ llow it must work.* 
See Purhamentarij Rffui'm, 

Theognis, gnomic elegy of, 89. 

Tithes, an incubus on agriculture, 56 — 
ought to be commuted for a rent-charge, 
or for land, \h. 

Tod, Lieut.Col., his ‘Annals and Antiqui- 
ties of Raja^t’han.* Sec RajafiV han^ 

Tradesmen, eflccls of fashionable manners 
and customs upon, 190. 

TreUtwney, Mr., his ‘ Younger Son’ no- 
ticed, 421. 

Tristan d’Acunha, Earle’s ‘ Journal of a 
Ten Months’ Residence’ in the desolaltd 
island of, 132— his cordial reception, 

156— his account of ^ Cjovernor’ Glass, 

157 — mode oif passing the winter even-^ 
ings, IbO — the author appointed chap- 
lain and schoolmaster to the cplony, %h, 

eak climbings in quest of the albatross, 
61 — hunt of the sea elephant, ib . — the 
‘ beauty of temperance,* 164. 

Trollope, Mrs , her ‘ Refugee in America,* 
a novel, 507. 


Tyrtffius, elegies of, 71, 75, 77, 83— ac- 
count of, 83— and of his poems, i6. 

W. 

W^er, Mr. his * Observations on the 
mturc and Extent of Pauperism’ char 
racterized and quoted, 338. 

Walpole, Horace, quoted, 266. 

Webster, Dr., his work on Witchcraft 
([uoted, 291. 

Wilson, Mr. Horace, his abstract of the 
history of Cashniir, 2 — his election to 
Sauaent Professorship at Oxford, */;. — 
.his proficiency in every branch of 
Hindoo knowledge, ib. 

Wisdom, definition of, 119. 

Willier, Kev. Lovelace B., his ‘ Cottage 
AllolmenU in some parishes of North 
Hampshire,’ 321. See Poor Laws, 

Wordswoith, 'William, quoted, 99, 179. 

, X. 

Xenophanes of Colophon, fragments of, 93 
—a thorough-bred utilitarian, ih, 

Y, 

Young’s ‘ Love of Fame* quoted, 19?, 

Z. 

Zalim Sing, regent of Kotch, account of 
this extraordinary character, 35, 

Zealand, New. See New Zealand, 

‘ Zohrab, the Hostage,’ by the author of 
‘ Hojji Baba;* 391 — the best novel of 
l«lci*year8, ih , — the scene laid m Persia, 
392 — the artist-like way in which the 
author blends truth with fable, 396. 
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